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VI, only Son and Suc- 
ceſſor to Henry VIII, Was nine Years 
and three Months old when he af⸗ 
.cended the Throne by the Death of 
the King his Father. His Minority 
was. fixed at the eighteenth Lear 
bis Age, by the late King's 

ut he died before he attained to chat „after 
mort Reign of ſix Vears and five Months.” The Hit- 
1 rory therefore of theſe ſix Years, is one may ea 
5-4 Judge, will not be ſo much the Hiſtory of the 
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ig no Pains or Trouble to qualify himſelf for the 


_ Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian. Keer that, he applied 
C to the Liberal Sciences, wherein he made an 


aſtoniſhing Progreſs. Cardan, who ſaw him in his 


fifteenth ear, peaks of him as of the Wonder of the 
Age. The Teſtimony of this [7alian] Philoſopher 


110 much the more to be depended upon, as it was 


after the young Prince's Death that he gave this 


Character in | SON it ſelf, where his Memory was 


„ odious. 

he i in- As ſoon as Henry VII had reſigned his laſt Breath; 

7 af med of the Council ſent Us Earl of Heriford and Sir My 
thers Brown, to give young Edward notice of it, and to 


Death. bring him to London. He was then with the Princeſs 
Elizabeth his Siſter at Hertford, ſrom whence they. 


conducted him to Enfield. Here they let him know of 
* to their Sovereign. After that, they attended him 
to the Tower of London, where he was received by 
the Council in a Body, and proclaimed King the 
ET, ſame Day, being the 31ſt of January 1547. 
Xing Hen- On the Morrow, the Council met to ſettle the 
Nun Form of Government during the King's Minority. 
* opened. There was no need of any Debates. The Parliament 
had empowered the late King not only to ſettle the 
Succeſſion by his laſt Will, but alſo to mark out the 
Form of the Government as he ſhould think moſt 


Proper, till his Succeſſor was able to hold the Reins = 


himſelf. There was nothing to be done therefore but 


there that Henry had nominated fixteen Perſons to 


be his Executors, Regents of the Kingdom, and 0 ; 


yernours to his _ T heſe were: 


1 
\ 


| frog and. igri 3 ont withal he was 1 5 _ 


- -well-governing 'of his Kingdom. At eight Years of * E 
Age, he, wrote Latin Letters to his F ather. French _, 
was as familiar to him as En gliſo. He learnt alſo 


the King's Death, and paid their Reſpects to him as 


to open his ill and obey the Contents. They found 
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on aner Archbiſtiop of ace 5 
1 Lord Wi riotbeſley, Lord Chancellor. 5 25 


The Lord St. John, Maſter of the Houſhold..; he 
The Lord Ruſſel, Lord Privy-Seal. Yo 
The Earl of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain. 
The Viſcount Lille, Lord-Admiral. 5 


 Tonſtal, Biſhop of Hur ham. | L © my ne 


Sir Anthony Brown, Maſter of the Horte. (Rr, 
Sir William Paget, Secretary of State. 
Sir Edward North, Chancellor of-the Court of Aug. 
mentation. 
Sir Edward Montague, Lord Chief | Julie of the 
Common-Pleas. e Ts 
Judge Bromley, 


* 10 
"+; 4 5 
Fa": 


Sir Anthony Denny, I Chief Gn af the 


Sir William Herbert, « Privy-Chamber. 
Sir Edward Wotton, Treaſurer of Calais. 
Doctor Wotton, Dean of Canterbury and York, 


K for Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of: Vi he} 1 
have obſerved in the late Reign, that though he was 


at firſt among the Regents, his Name was ſtruck 5 


ate. 

The King empowered theſe Sixteen, or the major 
part of them, to execute his Will, and to adminiſter 
the Aﬀairs of the Kingdom, as they ſhould judge fit. 

Upon this general Clauſe, which gave the Regents 
an unlimited Power, were built afterwards many Al- 
. terations, which ſeemed contrary to what Henry had 


The ge. 
gents Pow - 
er by the 


Will, 
„ 


ordained. He gave them however no Power to ſub- 


ſtitute others in the Room of ſuch as ſhould-dye, but 
his Intent ſeemed rather that Vacancies ſhould not be 
filled up. This naturally followed from his com- 


5 manding the Princeſſes his Daughters not to marry 
without the written Conſent of thoſe of the Exerutors 


who ſhould then be alive. It might alſo be inferłed 
from thence, that he intended none of the Ree 
© ould be pee. of their Dy Tone (Ow 
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18547. Beſides the Sixteen who were to exerciſe the Sove- 


reign Authority during the King's Minority, Henry 
added a Privy- Councll who ſhould 1 lng =, 


them, namely : 


Henry F e Earl os Arundel. 
Milliam Parr, Earl of Eſſex. | OY 
Sir William Petre, Secretary of State. 1185 "MW 
Sir Richard Rich. ; 858 „ 
Sir Fobn Baer. 
Sir Ralph Sadler. 
Sir Thomas Seymour. 
| Sir Richard Southwell, 
Sir Edmund Peckman: 
Sir Thomas Cheney. 
Sir John Gage. 
Sir Lo 190” Wi neſt. 


The late King's Will being thus known, the Coun- 
161 reſolved to execute it in all Points, and that very 
Day the Regents, as well as the Counſellors, took ||} 
| Charaters Poſſeſſion of their Poſts. I have already ſaid, that 
of 4 855 F the Hiſtory of this Reign relates more to his Gover- 
8 7 nours, than to Edward himſelf ; and therefore it will 
Counſel- be neceſſary to give the Characters of ſuch of . 
"ors. Regents and Counſellors as had the greateſt Hand in 
1 the Affairs of thoſe Days. | 
of Cran- . The Character of Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canter- 
mer. | bury. is ſufficiently known by what has been ſaid of 
bim in the foregoing Reign. I ſhall only add two 
Things. The firſt, that he did not much care to 
- meddle with Political. Affairs, for which he was not VN 
cut out, by Reaſon of his Principles of Candor and 
+ Sincerity which very often ſquare not with the Max- 
is generally obſerved in the Government of States. 
„ 4% The ſecond Thing to be remarked of Cranmer is, 
1 phat he was exceeding zealous to promote the Refor- 
mation. Since he was no longer curbed by ſuch a 
1 Maſter as Henry, he was ſo far from taking Pains to b 
"=p hide his SIO : that he even ſtrove with all 


"oy 


\ 


* b 
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his might to get them eſtabliſned by p ublick Aue 15. yy 
rity. He was as it were the firſt Mover of every 
Thing that was done with regard to the Reformation. 
But his Zeal was qualified by a Maxim which he 
looked upon as abſolutely neceſſary. And that was 
to proceed by little and little, and retrench firſt the 


A * groſs Abuſes, that the People might be gradually ac- 


— 


ons, and the Poſſeſſors of the Abby-Lands had helped 


ſtill wedded to the Errors that were intended to be 


\ _—_ with 15 1 r of the true : Religion. - N * 
W 575 15 e 


cuſtomed to theſe Changes, before the Tenets of great- 
er Moment ſhould be meddled with. Beſides that 

this Courſe ſeemed to him the moſt natural, he went 
upon another Reaſon no leſs important, and which 1 ir 
will be proper to explain in few Words. 

It has been ſeen in the late Reign, that Henry vin 

left not his Subjects at Liberty to approve or reject 
the Alterations he had been pleaſed to make in Reli- 
gion. There was an abſolute neceſſity of conform 
ing to them, or of reſolving to part with Eſtate, Li- 
berty, and Life it ſelf.” Hence the Church of Eng- 
land abounded with Multitudes, who outwardly em- 
| bracing the eſtabliſhed Opinions, were not however. 
inwardly perſwaded of the Truth. This was the 
Caſe of ſeveral Biſhops, and many dignified Clergy-- 
men. But it was the inferior Clergy that were chief 
infected with this Hypocriſy. Moſt of theſe were no 
other than the Monks, whom the Court of Augmentati- 


to Benefices to eaſe themſelves of the Burden of main- 


1 which they were obliged to do wen 
the naſteries were ſuppreſſed. Theſe Men were 


reformed. Cranmer thought it neceſſary therefore to 
gain a little Time, that the Clergy might be changed 
by filling the vacant Livings with Perſons well — 
ned to the Reformation. Herein he met with grea 

Oppoſition from the Zealous, who wanted to tink | 
the Reformation to Perfection at once, without minds * 
ing this worldly Wiſdom, which they believed ils i 
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The Lord Wriotbeſiey, Lord Chancellor, was of a 
quite contrary Character to that of Cranmer, and 


| otheſley. Moreover his Religious Opinions were entirely repug- 
Hay ward. nant to the Reformation. He was a Man of vaſt Am- 


bition, very conceited of his own Merit, Haughty, 
Imperious, and very angry that his Advice was not 
always taken. This made him extremely troubleſome 
at the Council-Board, where no one could oppoſe his 
Opinion withour being liable to be treated with bitter 
and offenſive. Language. But he ſhowed his Heat 
and Paſſion chiefly. on Occaſion of Religious Matters. 
Though he had paid an outward Compliance to the 
late King's Innovations, he was however firmly at- 
tached to the Romiſb Religion. Of this he had given 
evident Proofs in the Affair of Ann Asteu, in his Pro- 
ject to ruin the Queen, and upon many other Occa- 
ſions. Wherefore ſuch of the Regents as deſired to 
promote the Reformation, were to expect from him 
perpetual Oppoſition. Since the Duke of Vorfolł's Im- 
priſonment, he was conſidered as the Head of the 
Raomiſb Party. For this Reaſon, he looked upon the 
KNeformers, and Cranmer in particular, as his Enemies, 
as on their Part, they could not without extreme 
Grief ſee him in a Poſt which enabled him to coun- 
termine their Deſigns. Happily for them, their Par- 
ty was ſtrongeſt, among the Regents and in the 
Council. 3 | 1 


Of thefart Eduard Seymour Earl of Hertford was of a noble 
Hert · and antient Family which came from Normandy with 


Milliam the Conqueror. Henry VIII having married 


93-6 = : * A 5 7 
* . . 21 5 8 1 


. Fane Seymour after the tragical Death of Ann Bullen, 
Sir Edward Seymour Brother to the new Queen, was 


preſently after created Lord Seymour, and Piſcount 


Beauchamp, and then Earl of Heriford. From that 
E: Time he had always an honourable Poſt at Court, as 


well during the Queen his Siſter's Life, as after her 
Death. Henry VIII expreſſed all along a great E- 


+ - ſeem for him, and employed him in ſeveral military 


43 gained him more and more the Regard and Affecti- 


Expeditions, wherein he behaved in ſuch a manner 


on 


Bock XVI 21. E DW ARD I. 
on of his Maſter. He was Humble, Aﬀable, Civil, 


1" 


Courteous to all the World, and guided in all rhe 


Tranſactions of his Life, by the Principles of Honour, 


Vuoirtue ang Religion, which are ſeldom found in 


Courtiers. In a Word, he had many noble vali- 


ties, and e Faults. Among theſe is reckoned by 


ſome an immoderate Ambition. But it is very likely 
that his Ambition was rather an Effect of his Zeal for 


Religion, than a natural Failing, as will appear here- 
after. It is ſaid alſo that he had no very able Head, 
which made him to be deemed more proper to exe- 

cute than to adviſe. In the late Reign he had adapt: 


ed himſelf to the King's Religion, becauſe it was very 
dangerous to do otherwiſe. He was not the only 


5 Perſon that had taken that Courſe. This is a Re- 


proach to which all the Engliſb are liable, who lived 
in the Days of Henry VIII. excepting ſome few of 
both Parties, who ſuffered Death for not complying 
with the Will of that imperious Monarch. Howe- 


ver, the Earl of Hertford was inwardly a Proteſtant, 
and conſequently a great Friend to Cranmer. This 


drew upon him the Hatred of the SAP Party, 
and particularly of the Chancellor, who ha already 
attempted to deſtroy him. He always ſhowed a very 


. great Zeal for the Reformation, and to him and Cran- 
mer is properly due the Glory of every Thing that 
was done in Favour of Religion during the Reign of 


Edward VI. Art King Henry's Death he was Lord 


Chamberlain, He was one of che Regents named in 


that Prince's Will, and what ſtill increaſed his P pubic. 


he was Uncle to the new Kin 
_  Fobn Dudley, Viſcount LE. was Son of Edmund nie 
Dudley, put to Death i in the beginning of Henry the Viſcount 
Eigbib's Reign, for having been Henry VII's Inſtru- — 1 
ment in the Oppreſſions he laid upon his People. nns 


Henry VII feeling ſome Remorſe for Dudley's Death, 


was pleaſed, and it may be, thought himf=If bound 
to ally his Son ſome ſort of Reparation, by creating 
him Lord Dudley, and afterwards Viſcount Liſle, S 


the Father's Downfal 9 the Jos Riſe. After 


Henry 


2 
1547. 


* 
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c : of Hertford, in Scotland and Picardy, and had the : : 


He ferved twice as Lieutenant-General under the Earl 


Honour of having a good ſhare of the Succeſs aſcrib- 


uh 


> ed to him, though he commanded not in chief. Af- 
terwards being Governour of Boulogne, he beat back 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VU, 
Henry VIII had given him a Place in his Favour, he 
made a conſiderable Figure at Court. He was ho- 

noured with ſeveral Imploys, and always behaved in 
them tothe King's Satisfaction. He ſignalized him- 
ſelf chiefly in the Wars by his Bravery and Conduct. 


* 


by a vigorous Sally from the upper Town, the Frencb 
who had poſſeſſion of the lower Town. The next 


Lear he commanded as Admiral, the Fleet deſigned 


_againft* France; and after the French had refuſed to 


looked PD as one of the beſt Generals at that 


Time in England. In all probability, had Henry VIII 
lived any longer, he would have puſhed his Fortune 


farther, ſince with the Qualifications of a Soldier, he 


had alfo thoſe of a good Courtier. But on the other 
Hand, as for his Morals, he had nothing worthy 
Commendition. He was exceffively addicted to his 
Pleaſures, and even ran ſometimes into ſhameful De- 
baucheries. Beſides, he was not very ſcrupulous with 
regard to Reputation and Virtue. As he was very 
aſpiring, he did not ſtick to make uſe of any Means 


to attain his ambitious Ends. It may eaſily be gueſſed 


that a Man of this Character had not the concerns of 
Religion much at Heart. As long as Henry VIII was 
alive, he kept exactly within the Bounds preſcribed 
by that Prince. Afterwards in the Reign of Edward vI 
be openly declared for the Reformation, becauſe it 
Was then the only way to pleaſe the King, and make 
his Fortune. Nevertheleſs he muſt have ſhown when 
he was among the Romiſh Party, that he was not their 
Enemy, fince the Court of France believed he was of 
all Things the fartheſt from a Proteſtant, This is at 
leaſt what Thuanus affirms in his Hiſtory, Hence it 
may be preſumed, chat he conſidered Religion only 


fight, he made a Deſcent upon the Coaſt of France, 
and carried off a great Booty. In a Word, he was 


per, which afforded a Proſpect of his being reclaimed, 


N f * 18 * 15 9 2 ED 8 
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as a Means to raiſe himſelf, and had laid it doyn for 
a Rule to follow that which was moſt in vogue. 
Wherefore how zealous ſoever he appeared for the 
Reformation, he was never looked upon as one of 


its Protectors, becauſe he was thought to act wholly- 


out of Policy. - The Figure this Lord made during 
the Reign of Edward VI, has obliged me to dwell 
\V the longer upon his Character. 2 


Cuthbert Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, was reckoned ofTonſtal | 
a Perſon of great Abilities. He had been employed by. | 
Henry VIII in ſeveral Embaſſies; Commiſſions, and 0 


Negotiations, and at length promoted to the See of 
London, and afterwards to that of Durham, the richeſt 
and moſt conſiderable in the Kingdom, by reaſon of 
the Dignity of Palatin annexed to it. As long as 


Henry VIII lived, Tonſtal conformed like the reſt, to 


the Religion of the Sovereign; but it was perceived 
that he was very ſorry to ſee the Religion he had pro- 
feſſed from his Youth, changed by degrees. He 


would have gladly conſented to the reforming of ſome 


of the moſt notorious Abuſes; but was of Opinion 


the King went too far. However, for. fear of incur- 
ring the Royal Diſpleaſure, he ſubmitted to what was 


enjoined. Nevertheleſs: he was conſidered as one of 


the chief Favourers of the old Religion, and ſo much 


the more to be dreaded by the Reformers, as he was oN 


able and learned. Cranmer however had a Friendſhip 
for him, on account of his mild and peaceable Tem- 


Sir William Paget Secretary of State, was a very 
able Politician, and as to Religion, he was of the 
Principles of the Reformers. By which means he had 
contracted a ſtrict Friendſhip with Cranmer and the 
Earl of Hertford. {mg by fs ; | 1 1 
It will be entirely needleſs to ſpeak of the Lord St. 


; Jobn, the Lord Kuſſel, or the reſt of the Regents, _ 
becauſe they were wholly guided by the others. But 
it will be neceſſary to mention ſome of the Members 


of che Privy- Council who were to aſſiſt the Regents. 


The 


Of Paget. 


10 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
2 The Earl of Arundel, a Lord of an antient Family, 
2 yt was not very well pleaſed to be only among the Coun- 
5 Arundel. ſellors, whilſt ſeveral who were his Inferiors were in- 
vith the Dignity of Regents. On the other 
as not inclined to the Reformation. Theſe 
td Reaſons made him very forward to concern him- 
ſelf in all the Intrigues which were laid ro beget any 
Alteration, either in Religion or the Government of | 
the State. But he had the Misfortune 8 to labour 
for other People. 
OF 7. William Parr Earl of Effex, Brother: to the en 
| 1 0 Dowager, was a Perſon of ſlender Merit. He made 
however a tolerable good Figure in this Reign, and 
was often employed becauſe he had the Addreſs to 
© keep in with the Party that was uppermoſt. 
Of fette. Sir William Petre Secretary of State, was very ex- 
nb in the Diſcharge of his Office. There was hard- 
ly any doing without him, and therefore he had a 
great Hand in all the moſt ſecret Tranſactions of che 
ure” 2 A 
Of Rich. Sir Richard Rich, a Lawyer by Profeſion, was a | 
good Courtier, who by his phant Temper, found 
means to become Lord Kane er 
of Sir Sir Thomas Seymour the King's Uncle by the Mo- 
3 "bovis ther's Side, and younger Brother to the Earl of Hert- 
| Ford, thought himſelf unhappy in being only a Coun- 
fellor, whilſt the King had made his Brother one of 
the Regents. He imagined that his being Uncle to | 
the King ſhould have procured him more Honour. 
He had a boundleſs Ambition, joined to a high Con- 
© ©  ceitof himſelf. So the Rank the late King had given 
= him by his Will not being capable of ſatisfying him, 
| he had a Mind to mount higher, which occaſioned 
| his Downfal,. as will be ſeen hereafter. \ © 1 
1. EBlee-' The Form of Government was no ſooner ſettled | 
en of « purſuant to Henry's laſt Will, but a Change in it was 
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needs be very troubleſome for the People, and 
eſpecially for foreign Miniſters, to be forced to 


N to ſixteen Perſons of Authority, and 
DR, moved 


eee, e propoſed Some of the Regents obſerved, that it 
Feb. 1. * 


te a th 4 . „ mh 


| 6 all the Men in the Kingdom was the moſt concerned S4 the 


<= 
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ed the ſpeedier, and at the fame Time there would be 


Will, which was authorized by A# of Parliament. 
But Matters were ſo well laid beforehand, that in 


that one ſhould be raiſed over the reſt, and called 


e, bis Perſon. However it was under the expreſs 


who probably had cauſed this Motion to be made by * choſen. 
_ his Friends. ag i e | 


many that the Regents had made a falſe Step in the 
very beginning of their Adminiſtration, for the Rea- 


given no particular Authority to the Protector, and 
Conſequently the Form of Government eſtabliſned by 


moved that ſome one ſhould be choſen to be Head 1547. 


and Preſident, with the Title of Protector. They 


added, that by this means Affairs would be diſpatch- 


no Change in the F orm of the Government eſtabliſh- 


ed, becauſe the Perſon to be raiſed to that Digniry | N 
ſhould do nothing without the Conſent of the major 

jj i ns | 
The Lord Chancellor Mriotbeſiey eaſily perceived The Lord | 


that this Motion was made to his Prejudice, As by Chancel- 
his Office he was next to the Archbithop of Canter- l , 
bury, who did not much mind ſecular Affairs, he Burnet. _ 
was in hopes of having the chief Hand in the Regen- 
cy. Bur he ſaw plainly that if a Protector were cho- 
ſen, he ſhould not be the Man, but that this Dignity 
would be be conferred: on the Earl of Hertford the 
King's Uncle, who was not his Friend. Wherefore 
he oppoſed it with all his might, declaring that the 
„ had no Power to depart from the late King's 
l 


ſpite of his Oppoſition, it was reſolved immediately, 
the Protector of the King's Realms, and the Governour 


Condition, that he ſhould do nothing without the Con- 
ſent of the other Regents. Which done, the Choice fell, earl of 
as it was eaſy to foreſee, upon the Earl of Heriford, Hertford 


o 


Indeed it was very natural to chuſe for Protector zn 
the King's Uncle by the Mother's Side, and who of for and a- 


Election of 


in his Preſervation. Nevertheleſs it was thought by regte 


ſon alledged by the Lord Chancellor. It might howw- - 
ever. be pleaded in their behalf, firſt, that they had -” 


r rr ee , wm 
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1%. the late King was not altered. Secondly, that the 
VV empowering the Regents, or the major part of 
them to adminiſter the young King's Affairs as they 
_ ſhould judge proper, whatever was reſolved upon 
by Plurality of Voices, was deemed agreeable to the 
late King's Will. | 5 Ht . 

New Diz- Whilſt all Things neceſſary for Henry VIII's Fu- 


neral, and the new King's Coronation were prepar-- 
ing, the Regents were very buſy in an Aﬀair which, 
concerned themſelves, or at leaft the principal of 
them. Henry had reſolved before he died, to confer 
new Honours on ſeveral of the Regents and Coun- 
ſellors. He had even fettled the Revenues or Sala- 
ries he deſigned to give theſe new Lords, that they 
might be able to ſupport their Dignities. But as 
fome had refuſed them becauſe they thought theſe 
Salaries too ſmall, the Thing was ſuſpended, both 
by Reaſon of this Objection, and of the King's Sick- } 
neſs and Death. However, he had ordered in his 
Will, that whatever he had promiſed fhould be made {| 
good. This was ſufficient to put the Regents upon 
performing the Engagements juſt mentioned, eſpeci- 
ally as the Benefit was chiefly to redound to them- 
ſelves. But as the late King's Intentions and Pro- 
mies appeared not in Writing, recourſe muſt be had 
do the Teſtimony of thoſe to whom he had opened 
his Mind in that Matter, who depoſed what they had 


beard from his Mouth. Upon their -Evidence then 


the Earl of Heriford was made Duke of Somerſet, the 
. Earl of Een, Marguiſs of Northampton, Viſcount: 
Liſle, Earl of Warwick, the Lord Chancellor Vrio- 


* har 


-4.*  Theſley, Earlof Southampton, Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord | 


Sudley, Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, had the Title 
of Barons, with the Names of their Families 


5 LI 
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z 
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“ Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William Her- 
Bert, being required to declare what they knew of the King's 
Mind, Paget, whom he had moſt truſted, declared that when the 
| Evidence appeared againſt the Duke of Norfolk and bis — the 
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and Salaries aſſigned to the new Lords. No better Ce. 


- 


of Norfolk, The firſt was conferred on him the 10th Mahal. 
of February, and the other the 17th of the ſame 
Month. | 


130. 


The 


King intended to beſtow their Lands among ſome new Peers he 
deſigned to create. Then he ordered him to write in a Book ſuch 
as he thought meeteſt. Which done, the King aſſigned to each 


ſuch a Portion of Lands out of Norfolk's Eſtate as he thought fir. 


Paget told him it was too little, and being orde: ed to acquaint thoſe 
with it who were to be advanced, many thought ſo too, and 
deſired to remain as they were. The Duke of Norfolk hearing ot 
this, and fearing if his Lands were thus divided they would never 

return to his Family, ſent to deſire the King that he would be pleaſed 

to ſettle all his Lands on the Prince, for, ſaid he, according to the 


_ Phraſe of thoſe Days, They are good and ſtately Gear. Whereupon 
the King reſolved to reward his Servants ſome other way, ſo orde- 

. red the Book to be thus filled up. The E. of Hertford to be Earl- 
Marſhal and Lord Treaſurer, and to be Duke of Somerſet, Exeter, 


or Hertford, and his Son to be Earl of Wiliſbise, with 8001. a Vear in 


Land, and 300 Il. a Year out of the next Biſhop's Lands that fell. 
The Earl of Eſſex to be Marquiſs of Eſex, and ſoon, with yearly 


Revenues to them. All this Denny and Herbert confirmed, for 
they then waited in his Chamber; and when Paget went out, the 
King made Denny read over the Book, and Herbert obſerving the 


Secretary had remembred all but himſelf, the King bid Denay to 
"write 400 l. a Vear for him. Burnet. | | 


. 


on the 6th of February the Lord protector knighted tbe 
King, being authorized thereto by Letter Patents. So it ſeems 

that as the Laws of Chivalry required that the King ſhould re- 

ET TTT... 
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As Henry VIII had not left his Coffers full, Ways 2 EE 
and Means were to be deviſed to find the Revenues - re 55 


28 


Expedient was found than to alienate Five or Six Land. 
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1547. 'The fame Day that his laſt Patent was drawn, 


homas Wend Seymour his Brother, who was juſt created 


Seymour Baron of Sudley, was made High-Admiral of Eng- 


is made 


High Ad. land. Thus, in about a Fortnight after Henry's 


miral. Death, the F amily of the Seymours were raiſed ro ſuch 
| Greatneſs, that it was hardly poſſible to make any 


Addition to it. Happy, had they been contented ! 


But we ſhall ſec hereafter, that by endeavouring to 


riſe ſti}! higher, the two Brothers were hurled one 


after another into a Gulf of Misfortunes, which might 


have been avoided by a ſmall Share of Moderation. 
Henry Henry the Eigbib's Funeral Obſequies were perform 


_ Vill's fu ed with great Pomp and Magnificence at Windſor. He 
zeral. had himſelf ordered his Body to be interred there. 
1 The Day before his Corpſe was brought to Rich- 


ter to run through the Coffin, it was reported to be 
Blood, and that a Dog licked it up. This was done 
with deſign to verify the Fryar's Prediction, who told 


Blood as they had formerly licked Abab's. But be- 
ſides chat ſeveral affirmed, it was not Blood which 


lick it up had no manner of Foundation. 
This Ceremony being over, Edward's Coronation 


Steward *1 by virtue of a Patent which empowered 


Grey, Marqueſs of Dorſet, had acted the Day before 


n, the Day Ong the Coronation, kom Sun- 
| | Tg 


ceivę Knighthood from the Hand of ſome Na Kniz br, fo it was 
judged too great a Preſumption for his own Subject to give it, 


time knighted Sir John Habblerhorn, the Lord Mayor of London. 
To sion, where they lay the firſt Night. 
24 Burner * the Lord Protector ſerved as aut 


\ 


mond *, and as the Motion cauſed ſome watry Mat- 


Henry in a Sermon that the Dogs ſhould lick his 
ran from the Coffin, the Report that a Dog ſhould 


was ſolemnized on the 2oth of February, with the 
. uſual Formalities. The Lord Ruſſel acted as High- 
* him to exerciſe that Office for that Day only. Henry 


as Higb- Conſtable by virtue of a like Patent, which li- 
mited the Exerciſe of his Office to the 19th of Fe- 


without a Warrant under the Great Seal. The King at the ſame 
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granted to all Perſons, excepting the Duke of Nor- 


f..! ² y A don” 


the other Regents, his Enemies omitted not to lay 


nions in the Caſe in writing. Their Anſwer was, 
That the Chancellor being only entruſted with his 3 
Office, he could not commit the Exerciſe thereof to *— i 


forfeited his Place, and was liable to Fine and Im- 
| eee during the King's Pleaſure. This Anſwer 


fell out into a great Paſſion with che Judges, and 
1 carried 1 it FO 19 to che We the Council; 
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riſing to Sun- ſetting. In all appearance the Office 1545- 


of High-Conftable was neceſſary only in order to cer- 


tain Preparatives, ſince it was to end before the C 


remony of the Coronation. 


On the Coronation-day a Se Pardon was 4 General | at : 


folk, Cardinal Pele, Edward Courtney, eldeſt Son of 
the Marquiſs of Exeter, and three others *, 

I have obſerved before, that the Lord Chancellor The Chan- 
Wriothefley, the new Earl of Southampton, was ambi- - 1075 5 
tious, proud and haughty, very troubleſome at the 4 
Council- board, and moreover, a great Enemy to the Burnet. 
Reformation and the Reformed. All theſe Reaſons 


made the Protector and the major Part of the Regents 


| wiſhto be rid of him. They were ſo happy, as that 


he himſelf afforded them a plauſible Pretence. Re- 
jolving to apply himfelf chiefly to Matters of State, 
he had on the 18th of February put the Great Seal 
to a Commiſſion directed to the Maſter of the Rolls, 
and three Maſters of Chancery, empowering them to | 
execute the Lord Chancellor's Office in the Court of 
Chancery, in as ample a Manner as if he himſelf were - Þ# 
preſent. This being done by his own Authority, | 
without any Warrant from the Lord Protector and 


hold of this Occaſion to ruin him. Complaint of 
what he had done being brought before the Council, 
It was ordered that the Judges ſhould give their Opi- 


others, without the Conſent of the King or the Re- 
gency : That by ſo doing he had by the common Law 


ing communicated in full Council, the Chancellor 


and 


8 Dr. Pates, Mr. Forteſcue, and Mr. Throgmorron. 
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' 3547 and the Protector. He told this laſt in particular that 
he held his Chancellorſnip by an undoubted Autho- 
rity, ſince he held it of the King himſelf, whereas it 
was a great Queſtion whether he himſelf was lawfully 
Protector. Bur this Haughtineſs was ſo far from 
mending the Matter, that it only ſerved to make it 
_. worſe. His Submiſſion might have leſſened his Pu- 
niſhment, but by his Paſſion and Heat he gave the 
Council a Handle to treat him with the utmoſt Se- 
verity. He was immediately confined to his Houſe, 
with a Command not to ſtir from thence till further 
Orders. Then it was debated what his Puniſnment 
ſhould be. It was not doubted in the leaſt that he 
might be deprived of the Chancellorſhip. But as 
to the Regency the Point was not ſo clear, becauſe 
it was uncertain whether the late King had put him 
among the Regents as Chancellor, or as a private Per- 
ſon, like ſeveral others who were in no Poſt or Office. 
For this reaſon it was not thought convenient to turn 
him our of the Regency; but to render it uſeleſs to 
him, he was left under Arreſt, and the Great Seal | 
taken from him and given to the Lord St. Jobn, till |} 
another Lord Chancellor ſhould be appointed. So 
'the Earl of Southampton continued in his Confinement 
till the 19th of July *, when he was diſcharged of his 
Impriſonment, upon entring into a Recogniſance of 
4000 [. to pay what Fine they ſhould impoſe on 
aim. 
The Pro Aſter the Protector 3 got rid of this 8388 = 
_—_ Enemy, he thought of nothing but how to have the | 4 
Luut ſole Management of Affairs, and to be Protector in-“ 
deed, whereas hitherto it was only an empty Title, 
without any peculiar Authority. To attain his Ends, 
-he repreſented to the Regents and Council, that ſeveral 
Perſons made a doubt whether they could by their 
ſole Authority name a Protector: That the French 
Ambaſſador in particular had hinted that he thought 
he could not ſafely treat with him, without knowing 
firſt whether he was duly r ſince his Title 
a 
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Demand appearing reaſonable, ir was granted, and _ Pub. 


- tent, wherein it was evident that he uſed ſome Fraud. 
What gives occaſion for this Sufpicion, is, that the remarks 
Patent aſſigned him Prerogatives which the Regents on the P43 
never thought of when they made him Protector. tene. 
There was no mention of the Condition upon which 
he had been choſen. On the contrary, the King gave 


become by this Patent only mere Counſe 
Protector, each according to the Rank his Office or e bre 

his Birth gave him, without the Protector's N r 

obliged to follow their Advice. 


no means probable all the other Regents ſhould ſo ©. bre, 
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who had conferred ir. Upon this Ground he deman- The Xing | 
ded that he might be allowed to prepare Letters-Pa- 7 ; 
tent, under the Great Seal, eſtabliſhing him Protector n , 


of the Realm, and Governour of the King. His Patent. 


in all probability it was left to him to draw the Pa- XV. 174 


him full Authority to do every thing as he in his Wiſ. 
dom ſhould think for the Honour, Good and Profpe- + 1 
rity of his Perſon and his Realms. Moreover, he 

appointed a Council for him, giving him Power with 

ſo many of them as he ſhould think meet, to annul 

and change what they thought fitting: reſtraining the 

Council to act only by the Protector's Advice and 

Confent. It is true, this Council was made up of 


the ſame Perſons whom the Regency and Council 


had before conſiſted of, except the Earl of Southamp- 

ton. But whereas Fifteen of them were before Re- The othett 

gents of the Kingdom, Executors of Henry's Will, e 

and Governours to the young King, 525 were now 2 


ors to the /ellor; % % 


It is very likely, as I ſaid, that the Protector uſed ame 
\ {ome Fraud on this Occaſion. And indeed, it is by n thegr e 


| Lightly conſent to be ſtript of their whole Autho- jugs, + 


_ rity. Nay, we ſhall ſee hereafter an evident Proof 
that they had intended no ſuch * Thoſe Hiſto- 
neſs 


rians who have made it their Buſineſs to vindicate all 
the Duke of Somerſet's Actions, in order to make 
him keep up in every thing the Character of a true 
| Reformer, have very ery rouched _ this 

* ol, VIII. B Point, 
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gion. 5 
He becomes We 168 5 PSE was 25 Fa 1155 Greer Seal 
abſoluce put to it, the Protector became All in All. He go- 
| A verned with an abſolute Authority, without being 
.. clogged by the Advice of the Council, ſince he Was 
under no Obligation to conſult with any but what 
were devoted to him. But, on the other Hand, this 
Step, with ſome others of the like Nature, which ne 
made afterwards, drew upon him the Envy and Ill. 
will of abundance of People, and particularly of the 
Nobility, who made him in the End feel the Effects 
| thereof. There was certainly a great deal to be ſaid 
«:7:. .+.- Againſt the Patent, whic deſtroyed the Fc orm of the 
...,.., Government eſtabliſhed y King Henry VIII, purſu- 
ant to an AF of Parlument which the Kang, "himſelf 
| had not Power to annul. 


| Treaties MY The Day. before, two new Treaties were ERIE} 
with.” with France, The firſt was a renewing of 4 Miance |. 


France. between Francis I. and Edward VI, with t muring | 
the antient Alliance between France and Scotland; oe : 
the Treaties between the Emperour and England. The |. 
+» fecand concerned the Articles which had not been *. 
1 plained 1 in the late Treaty. of. Peace, VIZ, -t 2 Bounds is 8 
- of the Territory of *Boulog ue, and the Fo rification. 
which the two | A OT about ne "7M 
As to the Bounds, they were caly to be ſertled 

cauſe as England was to keep, Boulogne but gi TP Te: 

it was of no. Conſequence, whether ih 10 Ties 
* A latle Fare Or a little . & exxende d. AS to the 
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Young Queen of e, their Niece. They per- 
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Fortifications, there was. more difficulty. *: 

late Peace was negotiating, Henry VIII finding it 
would be in his Power to preſcribe almoſt what Terms 
he pleaſed , ordered the Governour of Boulogne to 
begin fortifying Boulemberg, Blackneſs, and Amble- 
-_— At the ſame time he gave Inſtructions to his 
Plenipotentiaries, to cauſe to be inſerted in the Treaty 
that neither of the two Kings ſhould be allowed to 
make new Fortifications in or about Boulogne, but 
only to finiſh ſuch as ſhould be begun. This was done 
according to his Deſire. However, ſince the Treaty, 
the French had ſet about fortifying St. Etienne, Portet, 
and the Point, Whereupon, Diſputes aroſe between 
the Ambaſſadors appointed to ſettle the Limits of 
Boulogne. But as the two Courts were equally deſi- 
rous to avoid all occaſion of Rupture, it was at length 


1547. 


agreed, that the Eugliſo might continue the Works 


begun: That the French ſhould be allowed the ſame 
Liberty with regard to the Fortifications of St. Etienne, 
but ſhould not go on with thoſe at Portet and the 
Point. This Treaty, and the other which renewed. 
the Alliance between the two Crowns, were ſigned at 


London the 11th of March. But Francis I. died the Death of 
31ſt of the ſame Month, before he had ratified them, Es | 


leaving Henry II for his Succeflor. | 


Upon News of Francis's Death, an Expreſs was Henry it 


ſent to Nicolas Woiton Ambaſſador in France, with a 23 5 


Commiſſion to receive the new King's Ratifications, 7,,a;jes. 


and to ſee him ſwear to the Treaties. But the Court AR. Pub. 


of France was entirely altered by Henry II's Acceſſion XV. 149. 
to the Crown. The Cardinal of Lorrain, and the 
Duke of Guiſe his Brother, managed every thing as 
they pleaſed, and it was not their Intereſt that the 
King ſhould keep a good Underſtanding with England. 
Beſides, that they were furiouſly addicted to rhe Romiſp 
Religion and the Pope, they were deviling Means to 
hinder England from employing her Arms to get the —_. 
Marriage accompliſhed between Edward and the 


Ken Henry II therefore, that it was his chief Con- c 
Ver. —!! ß cen 


A * * 
by * 


Projects heiss ot "Henry liking their Policy, re- _ 
fuſed to ratify tl. 


m refill 1 
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cern to rech lee at any rate, for fear the 
Engliſb ſhould. er that Place to confound his 


Pfeaties, and to ſtand to what his 
Father's Amt aff dor had done at London. So there 
not only N xd an Occaſion of Quarrel between the 
two Crowns with re peck to the Limits of the Terri- 
tory of fog fo nd the new Fortifications, but alſo 


had a Deen to break th the Peace. 


Aar, of This aL the firſt ill Effect of the Death of Fran- 
3 * eis I. and Hen y VIII. But it was not the only one. 


Germany as well as England ſuffered by the Loſs of 


theſe two ga: The Proteſtants, who had been 


_ Proteſtant Religion. But as Policy ſeemed to require 


uſed bur ſcurvily by the Emperour in the laſt Cam- 
paign, found themſelves wholly deprived of the Aſ- 


ſiſtance they e 1 from France and England. Henry 
II's Miniſters d not think proper he ſhould be en- 
aged in a War pln” the Emperour to ſupport the 


that he ſhould oppoſe the Emperour's Progreſs, they 
intimated to him, that it was neceſſary to recover 
Boulogne 1n the firſt Place, which done, it would be 


ſtill time enough to potect Germany, in caſe the Em- | 


perour ſhould grow too powerful there. As for the 


Court of England there was no likelihood that during 


a Minority, they would take upon them to ſupport 


the Proteſtants, eſpecially as France refuſed to be con- 


confirm; the Alliance, Henry ſhowed he 


cerned with them. Mean while the Princes of he 


League having ſent to Edward for Aid, Fifty Thou- 
fand Crowns were privately given them, with great 


Caution, for fear of offending the Emperour. It's _- 
very true, the Protector was inclinable enough to 


protect them: but it was not convenient yet to do it 


Affair. 


concerning 


the Re- 
18 


rue 


openly. The Reformation was to be put upon a good 


Foot in England firſt, before he thought of ſupport- 


ing it in foreign Countries. 


Henry the Eigbib's Death was a ſort of Crifis for | 
"England with regard to Religion. We have ſeen in 
che Hiſtory of! Reign, that he ſteered a kind of 


middle 


Things, but left others untouched. In general, it 
may be ſaid, the Reformation he had begun con- 


cerned only the Articles which were directly or indi- 


rectly contrary to his Temporal Power or Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Supremacy. He was ſo rigorous upon this ac- 
count, that he would never allow his Subjects to differ 
in Opinion from him, or at leaſt not to ſhow it openly. 


So that every Soul was under Conſtraint, there being 


hardly any body but what believed morę or leſs than 
himſelf. As ſoon as he was dead, every one took 
the Liberty to ſpeak his Thoughts about religious 


Matters, though the Laws made in his Reign were 
ſtill in Force. But ſome Change was expected in 
theſe Laws. If on one Hand, the Reformed built 
their Hopes on Cranmer and the Earl of Hertford, 
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middle Courſe in that Reſpect. He reformed ſome 
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the contrary Party flattered themſelves that the Lord 


Chancellor Wriothefley, Tonſtal, and ſome others, 
would uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to reſtore Reli- 


755 to its antient State, or at leaſt would hinder the 


Reformation from making any farther Progreſs. The 
Earl of Hertford's Promotion to the Protectorſhip, 
and the Lord Chancellor's Diſgrace, gave the Re- 
formed a vaſt Advantage, who, ſeeing themſelves 
ſupported by the Protector and the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, entertained great Hopes that the Buſineſs 


of the Reformation would viſibly go forward. This 


gave them the Aſſurance openly to declare their Sen- 


timents, and even to preach them publickly. On 
the other Hand, the contrary Party finding the Times 

favoured them not, ſtrove to have it thought that 
Religion ſhould be left in its preſent State till the 


King came to be of Age. They ſaid, that ſince no 
Alterations could be made but in the King's Name, 
as ſupreme Head of the Church of England, it was ne- 


them himſelf. But the Reformers agreed not to this 


B 3 ries 


fac at leaſt to ſtay till he was able to judge of 


Principle. They maintained, on the contrary, that 
the Royal Authority was the ſame, whether the King 
was a Minor or not. They oppoſed their Adverſa- 
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ries Maxim the more ſtrenuouſly, as it had an Influ- 
ence not only upon religious Affairs but upon the Go- 


2 


vernment itſelf. 


I'! be Party of the Reformers was ſo ſtrong, that it 
was very difficult for their Enemies to oppoſe them. 
The King himſelf was at their Head. Though he 
was yet of an Age wherein Men hardly begin to make 
uſe of their Reaſon, he had made very great Pro- 
reſs in the Study of Religion, by the Care and 
Fins of Dr. Cox his Preceptor, who was of the ſame 
Sentiments with the Reformers. The Duke of So- 
merſet, Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Holgate 
Archbiſhop of York, Holbeach Biſhop of Lincoln, 
Goodrick Biſhop of Ely, Dr. Ridley Latimer, who was 
diſcharged of his Impriſonment, were the chief Sup- 
porters of this Party. Theſe were properly the Per- 
ſons whom Dr. Burnet calls in his Hiſtory the Re- 
formers. In the other Party were the Princeſs Mary, 
Wriotbeſley Earl of Southampton, Tonſtal Biſhop of 
Durham, Bonner of London, Gardiner of Wincheſter, 
with many other Biſhops, and the major Part of the 
inferiour Clergy, e 11h as I have obſerved, of 
the ſuppreſſed Fryars, who had been recommended 
to Livings. But it is certain, that although this laſt 
Party was as numerous as the other, they were far 
behind them in Learning and Capacity. Beſides, the 
Government was in the Hands of their Adverſaries. 
There was another Thing alſo which very much leſ- 
ſened the Power of this Party. Moſt of them had 
laid it down for a Rule, to oppoſe with all their Might 
the Alterations which were intended, and afterwards 
to comply with them outwardly when once they were 
made. This Conduct, though beneficial to parti- 
cular Perſons, was however detrimental to the whole 
Party in general, in that they gave to underſtand they 
loved their Religion only when it was attended with _ 
_ Temporal Bleſſings. The Biſhops and the reft of 
the Clergy were properly the Men who had eſtabliſhed 
this Maxim, out of fear of loſing their Benefices, _ 
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The preſent Juncture being ſo favourable for the 187. 
Reformation, the Protector, and ſuch of the Coun- Nie 
88 N 1 262 ME | ER to puſh the 
cil as were of his Mind, reſolved to make the belt of g;jorma- 
it. To that End, they ordered a general Viſitation of all tion. 
the Churches, and appointedViſitors who, were empow- Burnet. 
ered to aboliſh certain groſs Abuſes which had been in- | 
troduced into the Divine Service, and particularly with _ 
regard to Images. With this Viſitation began the 
Execution of the Deſign Say, formed, of per- 
fecting the Reformation, of which there was only a 
Sketch or Rough - Draught in the late Reign. As Dr. 
Burnet, who was afterwards Biſhop of Salisbury, has. _ 


He was highly concerned, to hinder the King of Eng. 
laud from becoming Maſter of Scotland. . Herein his 


MSA D800 29111, hog en,, toned 
© * The Biſhopricks were divided into, Six Precincts or Circuits, 
and for every Circuit there were, two Gentlemen, a Civilian, 2 
Divine, and à Regiſter. They began their Viſitation. in u, 
about the Time that the Protector made his Expedition into Scez-. 
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Hayward. Endeavours to bring it about. Beſides, Henry VIII 
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Sentiments ſquared with thoſe of the two Lorrain 


Princes, Brothers of the Queen Dowager of Scotland. 


It was this that troubled the Protector moſt, eſpeci- 
ally as Henry II had already declared he would aſſiſt 


the Scots to FA utmoſt of his Power. Mean while, 
the projected Marriage was ſo advantagious to Eng- 


Land, that it was well worth the Pains of uſing ſome 


had ſo expreſsly ordered before he died that all poſ- 


fible Means ſhould be uſed to accompliſh it, that the 
Protector thought he could not be excuſed from tak ing 
ſome Steps, to ſhow be was willing to execute his 


War with Orders. He reſolved therefore upon a War with 


ee 
reſolved. 


4 
Peate very 


3 


' The pro- 
gector en- 


land. 


ters Scot · 


Seotland. Indeed it was a very extraordinary Way of 


wooing the young Queen for Edward. But in this 
the Protector and the Council followed Henry VIIPs 


Notion, who flattered himſelf all along that the In- 


conveniencies and Dangers of a War would in the End 
oblige the Scots to execute the Treaty. For this Pur- 


F Tar therefore they reſolved to carry War into Scot- 
1 


nd, and not in order to ſubdue the Kingdom. 


3 Every thing being prepared, and the Protector ready 


to ſet out in order to go and command the Army, 


- Jities were begun. The Protector, who was willing 


to keep fair with France, complied with his Requeſt, 
and the Conferences began the 4th of Auguſt, Tonftal, 
who was firſt Plenipotentiary, had Orders to yield to 
every thing, provided the Scotch Commiſſioners ſhould 


have Power to agree to the Marriage, otherwiſe he 


was to break off the Congreſs. This Condition ren- 
dred the Nego otiation ineffectual, becauſe the Scots 


had nothing like it in their Inſtructions. So the Pro- 
tector ſerti out in Auguſt, entered the Territories 


of Scotland the 3d of September, with an Army of 
Fifteen Thouſand” Foot, and Three Thouſand Fork, | 


avi f g the Earl of Warwick for ] his Lieutenant-Gene- 


1 
4 > 
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Eee the French Ambaſſador deſired him to conſent to a 
+». Negotiation, to try to conclude a Peace before Hoſti- 
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cularly the Caſtle of Broughty * near the Tay's Mouth, 
where he left a Garriſon of two Hundred Men. In 
. a few Days he came within ſight of the Scotch Army, 
thirty Thoufand ſtrong, with thirty Pieces of Cannon, 
who expected him on the Field of Pintey near Muſ- 
ſelburgh. . IR: „ 2 


The Duke of Somerſet, as was faid, had undertaken He offirs 6 


this War much againſt his Will, and purely to avoid Pace 1 


the blame of not having attempted to procure for his * 


_ creaſed not his deſire to decide the Affair by way of 
Arms. Wherefore to avoid ſo dangerous a Decifion, 
he wrote to the Earl of Arran Regent of Scotland, 
deſiring him to call to mind the great Effuſion of in- 
nocent Blood which was going to be made. And to 
let him ſee that he was ready himſelf to uſe any means 
of Accommodation, he made this Offer: That he 
would retire to England with his Army, if the Scots 
would agree that the young Queen ſhould be bred up 
in Scotland till ſhe came of Age, and give Security 
that ſhe ſhould not till then, be contracted to any 
Foreigner. This Propoſal might have been accepted 


he Regent 


young Maſter a very advantagious Match. The 3 


light of the Enemies Army, ſuperior to his own, in- Hayward. 


without any Detriment, either to the Queen or the 


Kingdom of Scotland. In the firſt Place, this Con- 


dition hindered not the Queen from we 4. a Scotch 


Lord. Secondly, the worſt that could happen to 
the Scots, was to be, when their Queen ſhould be of 
Age, juſt in the ſame Situation as they were then. 


1547. | 4 


- Laſtly, the King of England or the Queen might dye xi o 
in this Interval, and the Death of either e . A 


put an end to the Quarrel. But the French Faction 
was ſo prevalent in the Council of Scotland, that this 
advantagious Offer was proudly rejected. Nay, a 


Rumour was ſpread among the Scorch Troops, that 


the Protector of England would not hearken to a 


Peace, unleſs the Queen was put into his Hands. 
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® Brochty-Crag, a Fort in the County of Angus. Camb. | 
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"hs two Armies were parted by the River Este. 


. The 0. The Engliſh were encamped about two Miles on the 


rw * 
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South-ſide, and the Scots along the River- ſide, on the 
North. So if the Scots had been willing to avoid a 
Battle, very probably the En gliſs would never have 
attempted to paſs the River he ſight of the Ene- | 
my. Mean while the Protector having formed the 
Deſign of approaching the Scots, and gaining a riſing 
Ground on the left which commanded their Camp, 
moved forward with his whole Army. Bur the 
Scots having had notice of it, immediately 1 Ine 
River, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that Poſt. The 
Protector having miſſed his Aim, marched to the 
Right, towards the Sea, in order to encamp on a little 
Hill which was not far from the River. This March 
imagine he was approaching the Sea, 
on purpoſe to put his Ordnance and Baggage on Board 
the Fleet, which was entered the Frith, that he might 
retreat the more ea! Y- The whole Scotch Army 
were jo poſſeſſed with this Notion, that they looked 
upon the Exgliſb as already vanquiſhed by their Fears, 
Mean while the Protector had poſted himſelf on the 
Hill, and made ſome Intrenchments before his Camp, 
This confirmed the Scots in their Opinion, that it was 
only a Feint in order to retire in the Night. So re- 
ſolving to hinder the Engliſb from executing this 
imaginary Deſign, they advanced in good order to 
give Battle. The Moment the Protector had received | 


Intelligence of their March, he drew up his Army in 


= Bartalia, Part upon the Hill, and Part on the Plain, 


. and expected the Enemy without ſtirring. He had 
placed his Artillery in an advantagious Place that 
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commanded the whole Plain, and on the other fide, 
his Fleet was near enough to be able to fire upon 
tue Enemy in the Flank, Nay, there was a Galliot, 
which being lighter than the reſt of the Ships, came 
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very near "the Land and annoyed the e Army 
extremely. 
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to reap the Fruits of his Victory. Whilſt he was 
taken up in Scotland, his Brother the Admiral cabalſed 


4 www O& eee 


It was on the roth of September that the two Ar-; —_ 
| Att 


mies came to an Engagement. I ſhall not relate the Pinkie 


Particulars of this Battle. Beſides that the Hiſtori- won bn the 
ans agree not in ſome of the principal Circumſtances, Engliſh.”* 


there are but few Men capable of giving a juſt Ac- 


count of what paſſes during a Fight, and of point- 


ing out the chief Cauſes of the winning or loſing a Bat- 
| tle. It belongs only to Generals themſelves to be 


good Hiſtorians on ſuch Occaſions. I ſhall content 
my ſelf therefore with barely mentioning the Iſſue of 


this. After a very obſtinate Fight, the Scots were Loſs on che 
put to rout, leaving fourteen Thouſand dead on f eh 


the Spot, and fifteen Hundred Priſoners in the Hands . 
of the Engliſh, of whom eight Hundred were Gen- 


_ tlemen. \ 


This great Loſs threw all Scotland into the utmoſt Gi. 


Conſternation. The Regent and the Queen retired eee 


to Sterling with the Remains of their Army, having => wg 


firſt garriſoned the Caſtle of Edinburgh. So leaving 
the Frontiers to be ravaged by the Engliſh. A few 

Days after, the Protector took Leith, and the Engliſh 
Fleet commanded by the Lord Clinton, burnt ſeveral 
Sea-port Towns in the County of Fief,. with all the 


Ships in their Harbours. Which done, the Exgliſb 


Army marched to Edinburgh, and entering without 
any Oppoſition, plundered the City. Such a Terror 
had ſeized all Scotland, that if the Protector had fol- 


lowed his Succeſs vigorouſly, by befieging the Caſtle 


of Edinburgh, it is-hardly. to be* doubted but he 


would have forced the Regent to give up the young 


Queen, or would have ſubdued the Kingdom. But 773, pre- 


Affairs which concerned him in particular, made reffor im- 


1 5 | „ OO EL IL es net 
him give over his Enterprize, juſt as he was going 5 leer 


againſt. him in England, and had already proceeded 

ſo far, that the Protector was upon the Point of be- 

ing ruined at the very Time that he was cauſing the 
ing's Arms to triumph. The Advice he received 


made him think he could not be too ſpeedy in his re- 
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1547. turn to Court, in order to break his Brother's Mea- 


ſures. This was the real Motive of his haſty return, 
__ which however was coloured with other Pretenſes. - 


He rerzrns On the 18th of September he ſet out for England, 
England. having employed but ſixteen DA in his Expedition, 
fl: if we may believe the 
Engliſh Writers, loſt but Sixty-two Men in all, In 


fince his entering Scotland, and 


going back, he marched through the Counties of 
March and Tiviotdale, and leaving a Garriſon in the 
Caſtle of Hume, he ordered Roxburrough to be re- 
paired, where he left Palmer Governour. 


— 


i People The glorious Campaign the Protector had juſt made 


praiſe him, in Scotland, put the Nation in mind of ſeveral noble 


and the 1 5 1 : | : 
or „Actions he had done in the late Reign. All this 


gained him great Applauſe from the People, but 


2 withal the Envy of the Nobles, who if Sir Jobn Hay- 


ward is to be credited, had not much Eſteem for 


him. This Contrariety between the Nobles and the 


People was very prejudicial to him. It induced him 
to build too much upon the People's Favour, and to 


raiſe himſelf above the reſt of the Nobles, both by 

an outward Statelineſs, and by taking upon him the 
ſole Adminiſtration of Affairs. As by the Patent the 
King had given him, he was not obliged to follow 


the Advice of the Council, he generally conſulted 


only ſuch as were devoted to him, and neglected the 
reſt as if there were no ſuch Men. This Behaviour ſeem- 
ed at firſt a little ſtrange in one who, very far from 


being naturally proud and haughty, was rather hum- 


ble, modeſt, and civil. No other Reaſon can be 
given, but his great Zeal to promote the Reformati- 


on. This was, doubtleſs, what made him think it [| 
neceſſary to remove from the Adminiſtration thoſe |} 
who were not led by the ſame Zeal as himſelf, that | 


he might leſſen their Oppoſition, as much as poſſi- 


ble. Beſides, he had paſſed the beſt part of his Life 


in the Court of Henry VIII, where he had ſeen the 
Authority - Royal carried to the greateſt Height, and 


Sir Ralph Palmer. Burnet: 
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the Throne, under the Cloath of State, whether the 
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as Henry had ſucceeded by the way of Rigour, he 1547- 
deemed it requiſite to follow much the ſame Maxims. 


| The Reformation certainly was the ſole Object the 


Protector had in view, and all his Proceedings in the 


Publick Affairs both Foreign and Domeſtick, tended 


only to that Point. 7 | 7 
The Commiſſioners who had been appointed to Bonner 


_ viſit the Churches, having made their Report, it was 424 Gar- 


diner ares 


found that all the Biſhops had complied with the „ 
Orders of the Council, except Bonner of London, and priſes. 
Gardiner of Wincheſter. Theſe had given a Handle 


. againſt themſelves, not only by direct Oppoſition, 
but by Cavils, which plainly ſhowed how averſe they 


were to all Reformation. They inſiſted chiefly upon 
the Maxims ſpoken of before, that it was not lawful 


to make any Alterations in Religion during the King's 


Minority. As this Notion might be attended with 
pernicious Conſequences to the Government, Pretenſe 
was taken from thence to ſend them to Prion, not- 
withſtanding their ſeeming, but very equivocal, Sub- 
miſſion, The Truth is, as ſeveral Ads in favour of 


the Reformation were intended to be paſſed in the en- 


ſuing Parliament, which was called for the 4th of No- 


vember, the Reformers were very glad to free them- 


{elves from the troubleſome Oppoſition of theſe two 

Prelates. The Princeſs Mary was alſo diſpleafed with 23, p,:.: 
the Inſtructions given to the Viſitors, and with the 6% Mary 
Deſign of puſhing the Reformation farther. She complains 
writ upon this Occaſion to the Protector, expreſſing Jef: 


her diſlike of all the Changes which were making, e leg : 


and of thoſe which were deſigned to be made during che Refor- 
the King's Minority. The Protector ſent her a pret- mation. 
ty ſtout Anſwer, and did not think himſelf obliged 


to conform himſelf to her Sentiments. 


- Some Days before the Parliament mer, the Lord Rich is 


Reb was made Lord Chancellor. The 3d of No- made 
vember, the Day before the opening of the Parliament, Chanceliarr 


the Protector, by a Patent under the Great Seal, was 
warranted to fit in Parliament on the Right Hand of 


King 
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King was preſent. br not, and moreover was to enjoy 


all the Honours and Privileges that any of the Un- 
cles of the Kings of England or any Protectors had 
ever enjoyed; Twich a non-obſtante to the Statute of 
| Precedence.] This Proceeding was a clear Evidence 
that the Dake of Somerſet's Intention was not only to 


be above all, but even to deſtroy by Degrees the ve- 
remembrance of the Form of Government eſtabliſh- 


ry 
ed by Henry VIII. Though he had not omitted to have 


this Patent approved by the Council, before it was 


| ſealed, yet that was not ſufficient to juſtify him al- 


rogether. . It was well known the King did nothing 


but by his Direction: That the Council was guided 


by him, and that it would have been very dangerous 
5 the Counſellors, directly to oppoſe a Patent which 
concerned him in particular. 

The Parliament being met the 4th of LE 


made ſeveral material Ads, whereof ſome related to 


the State, and others to the Church. Ir is very cer- 
tain that the Number of thoſe who deſired a Refor- 


mation, was very great in the Kingdom. However 
it muſt not be imagined that Then, any more than at 


this Day, whatever the Parliament did was agreeable 


to the general Opinion of the Nation. The Repre- 
ſentatives of the Commons were choſen as they are at 


preſent, without any Inſtructions being given them 
concerning the Points that were to be debated in Par- 


..... lament, nay, without the Peoples knowing any 


Thing of them. Thus the Houſe of Commons had, 
as I may ſay, an unlimited Power, to determine by 


24 majority of Votes, with the Concurrence of the 
Lords, and Aſſent of the King, what they deemed 


proper for the Welfare of the Kingdom. There was 
no Neceſlity therefore in order to obtain what the 


Court deſired, of having the univerſal Conſeng of the 


People, but only the majority of the Voices in both 


* . 


Hues. Hence it is eaſy to imagine, that the Court 
left no Stone unturned to get Members elected who 
would be. of the ſame Mind with them, This is what 
is practiſed even at this Day, and wil xn be ſo, 

till 


\ * 


n of Somerſet, ſince they fell in ſo 
_Feadily 
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till ſome way be found out to remedy this Inconve- 5 
f (ASP 


nience. I call it Inconvenience, becauſe it happens 


ſometimes that the Parliament paſſes A#s contrary to 


the general Opinion of the Nation. Of this a Man 


may be eaſily convinced, by what was done in the 
Parliaments he 


his Siſter, In the Reign of Edward, Popery was 
plucked up by the very Roots, and under Mary it 


1d under Edward VI and Queen Mary 


was planted again entirely. In one or other of theſe 


Reigns therefore the Parliament muſt have acted 
contrary. to the Opinion of the People, ſince it is not 


poſſible to believe that a whole Nation ſhould have 
thus changed, in an Inſtant as it were, from white 
to black. I don't pretend by this Remark, to in- 


validate what Edward VI's Parliament did in Favour 
of the Reformation; what I have advanced bears as 


| hard upon that of Queen Mary, as upon this. My 


Deſign is only to obſcrve, that the Determination of 
a Parliament is not always a convincing Proof of the 
Approbation of the whole Engliſb Nation. The Rea- 
ſons therefore which may be drawn from the pretend- 

ed Conſent of the Nation repreſented in Parliament, 


Either for or againſt the Reformation, ſeem to me of 


very little Weight. Each of the two Parties will 
always ſay, and it may be very juſtly, that the Par- 
liament which was againſt them, was a Parliament 
devoted to the King and the Miniſr r. 
The preſent Partiament, was guided in all Appear- 

ly with all his Defigns. . I ſhall content my felf 

with relating the Subſtance of the chief Acts paſſed 

this Seſſion, without inſiſting much üpon them, ber 

cauſe Doctor Burnet! has ſpoken of them ſo exactly 

and ſo fully in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, that 

it. would, be needleſs to repeat here what: he, has ſaid. 
The rſt Stalute which was made, repealed ſeveral 44 pr the 
Abs paſſed in the lateand ſome former Ke igns And repealing | 
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At of the. 
6 Articles ticles was alſo repealed. 
repealed. 


their old Bou 
ble to ſo many Rigours. 
II. This Statute repealed alſo all the At 1 made 


Th Hiſtory ee vol vill 


I. al Ads declaring any Thing to be Treaſon but 
7 was in the Statute of 25 Edward III. This A# 
of King Edward had long ſerved for the Standard of 
Treaſon, till duri ng 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, and parj:” arly in the 
Reign of Henry VIII, the Lift of treaſ ona le Offen- 


ces was very much - increaſed, And therefore, the 


Parliament ver a juſtly reduced theſe Offences within 


that to be Felony, which was not ſo before the 082 


ture with the Pope. And, 

III. The 47 which gave the ſame Force to the 
King's Proclamations as to A#s of Parliament. If 
this Statute had continued, Parliaments would have 
become uſeleſs. 


IV. Two Als paſſed againſt the Lollarks. 
Laſtly, By the fame Adi, the Law of the Six Ar- 


By another, the King” $ | Ecdebaſtical 8 
was confirmed anew, with ſeveral Penalties upon 
thoſe who ſhould call it in queſtion. It was likewiſe 
declared High- Treaſon for any of the Heirs of the 
Crown, nominated in Henry VIII's Will, and for their 
Abettors, to endeavour to break the Succeſſion of 
the Crown ſettled by that Prince. 8 


1 3 5 5 


It was enacted alſo, That all ſhould en * Be- 


nh f # the n 1 04 and we ec, of Sandtua- 


. 


Wo That is to for, Exempt an certain. Pain 1 
were able to read. | 8 

nr by divers Par iaments: When @ Prieft or on vithin/a or. 
ders was arraigned of Felony before a ſecular Judge, he might pray his 


_ Clergy, chat is, to be lived to his Ordinary, to purge himſelf eo 
- the Offence objected. But the antient Coarſe of De” Law in this 
Point of Clergy is much altered, oe Ce be no more delivered 


to their Ordinaries to be purged, but now every Man, ways... 
not 1 put to read * being fon — 


\ 
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the Civil Wars between the 


that the Subjects might not be lia- 
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_ been done. 


- ty 's Deputy, ſtanding by, do ſay Tegir ut Clericus. 


er ng 


* 
2 
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With regard to R ligion, ſeveral 4s were made 


People in the Communion. + 18 e 
Another Adi gave the King Power to nominate to 


the vacant Sees by his Letters Patents, and ſo aboliſhed 
the way of chuſing Biſhops by Cong d'eſlire, which 


was. only Grimace and Mockery, ſince theſe preten- 


ded Elections were all made by the Direction of the 
Cart. ori, = 


* 


The Juriſdiction of the Ecclgſiaſtica! Courts was: 


alſo very much abridged, by taking from them the 
Cognizance of the Cauſes concerning Wills and Mar- 


ages, which were removed to the Civil Courts“. 


Then the Parliament paſſed a very remarkable Ag 
againſt, Vagabonds, It was enacted, That if any 


Perſon ſhould any where loiter without Work, or 


without offering himſelf to work three Days together, 


he ſhould be adjudged to be a Slave [ for two Years}. 


convicted of ſuch Felony as this Benefit is granted for, and ſo 


burnt in the Hand, and ſet free for the firft Time, if the Ordina- 


EE + 


1547. 


Statute 


' againſs 
Vagabonds 


_ * Whereas (ſays- the A&# the Biſhops: did exerciſe their Au- 


thority, and carry on Proceſſes in their own Names, and fince all 


ing, therefore their Courts and all Proceſſes ſhould be from 


| henceforth carried on in the King's Name, and be ſealed by the 


King's Seal, as it was inthe other Courts of common Law, excep- 


ting only the Archj{ſh>p of Canzerbury's Courts, and all Colla- 


tions, Preſentations or Letters of Orders, which were to paſs under 
the Biſhops proper Seals as formerly. „ 


Vol. . e 3 


Juriſdiction both Spiritual and Temporal was derived from the 


enen EncLaxnd. Vol. Vit. 3 


' 1547. to him that ſhould reſent 1100 to a Juſtice of PA. 
and ſhould be rl — with the Letter V imprinted 
\ with a hot Iron on his Breaſt This Law was thought 
"= very ſevere in a Country like England; where Slavery 

. ſeems inconſiſtent with the Privileges. of the People. 
But herein the Court, by whom the Parliament was 
governed, had an Eye only to the Monks, who be- 
ing gone from their Monaſteries, little inured to La- 
bour, could not think of working for their Liveli- 
hood. Thoſe Men ſpent their Time in going from 
Houſe to Houſe to cabal againſt the Government, and 
inſpire the People with the Spirit of Rebellion. So 
the Court, judging it to be an effect of their Idleneſs, 
and that if they betook themſelves to ſome Em- 
ployment, they would at length loſe this Habit, re- 
folved to make them work, how loth ſoever they 
might be. Mean while, as the Law was general, it 
Occaſioned great Murmurings among the People. 
Wherefore it was never W e executed, and ano- 
ther Farliament repealed it. 249%, 
Several Laſtly, The Parliament gave the King all the 
| gow Lands deſigned for the Maintenance of Ubantries, 
ven to the Chapels, and Colleges, which Henry VIII had not taken 
King. Poſſeſſionof. All the Legacies'given for Obies, Ani. 
verſaries, Lamps in the Churches, together with all 
Guild-Lands which any Fraternity enjoyed upon the 
fame Account. This AZ did not paſs without great 
Difficulty. Cranmer himſelf oꝑpoſed it to the utmoſt 
of his Power, not from a Defire to keep theſe En- 
dowments for the Uſes intended by the Donors, but 
becauſe he hoped to meet with ſome favourable O 
1 to convert them to other Uſes beneficial to g 
eligion, whereas being once in the King's Hands, I. 4; 
the Church was deprived of them for ever. But all Un. 
Oppoſition was in vain. The Nobles thirſted, as T | 
may ſay, after the Church-Lands, which they obtain- | ch 
ed of the gurt upon very eaſy Terms. Beides, the | ww 
Executors of the late King's Will wanted theſe Lands w 
to pay his Pebrs and the Legacies he had left. It is | w 
True, t there was a Clanſe in the AT, importing, that if 
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mar- Schools and Preachers: but it was never put in 


the Benefit of the Pardon. | 
I juſt mentioned the Reaſon which obliged the Pro- 


they ſhould be converted to the Maintainance of Gram 1547. 


The Parliament ended with a General Pardon, out General 
of which was excepted the Priſoners in the Tower, and Pardon, of 


which 


_ thoſe who had abſented themſelves out of the King- Gardiner 


dom. As Gardiner was not in the Tower, he enjoyed has the 
| | | Benefit. 


tector to quit Scotland and return to Court, with a Pre- 


cipitation very detrimental to the King's Affairs. But 


it is neceſſary now to ſpeak a little more largely of that 


Matter, before I conclude the Year 1547, becauſe it 
was during this Sefſion of the Parliament that the Bu- 


ſineſs broke ont. 
the Admi- 


Among all thoſe that envied the Protector, there Cabal: of \ 


was not one more eager againſt him than Admiral , 1 ga 
Thomas Seymour his Brother. He was a hot, proud 575 Brother 
and haughty Man. *Tis true, he was reckoned to the Protec- 
have more Senſe than his Brother, and to be more g. | 
capable of managing great Affairs. But this Opinion Hayward. 


might proceed from the Party he had made among 1 


the Nobility, who had no Kindneſs for the Protector. 
However, the Admiral could not bear the Diſtinction 
the King had made between him and the Duke of So- 
merſet, though they were both Uncles to the young 
King. He thought himſelf, as well by his Birth as 


by his natural Endowments, to be as worthy as his 


Brother of having a Share in the Adminiſtration of 
the Government. Preſently after Henrys Death he 
gave Proofs of his Ambition, by making his Ad- 


dreſſes to the Princeſs Elizabeth. But finding he was 
not like to ſucceed, he turned to Catharme Parr 


Queen Dowager, and managed his Matters ſo well 


that he won her Heart and married her privately, 
vithout communicating it to the Duke his Brother, 
who was now inveſted with the Protectorſhip. They 
were married ſo quickly after the King's Death, that 


if the Queen had bred as ſoon as ſne might have done, 


there would have been room to queſtion whether the 


bs : hy 
Vor, VIII C'2 e 
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36 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VII. 
© 3547+ -Child was the King's or the Admiral's. Having kept 
his Marriage private ſome time, he found Means, un- 
| known to the Protector, to procure a Letter from 
the King, recommending him to the Queen for a 
Husband. As ſoon as he had got this Letter he de- 
clared his Marriage, without giving himſelf any 
trouble about his Brother. And here began. their | 
Quarrel. But the Protector, who was a Man of } 
great Moderation, prevented their Quarrel from 
breaking out, though he was all along extremely diſ- 
ſatisfied with his Brother. The Admirals Jealouſy 
was greatly inflamed by the Duke his Brother's Pro- 
motion, who from a nominal was become a real Pro- 
tector. This Jealouſy, added to his natural Diſpoſi- . 
tion, carried him at length to form the Project of 
ſupplanting him, by inſinuating himſelf into the 
King's Favour, and making a Party among the No- 
bdility. There is no queſtion but the Protector's ſecret 
Enemies cheriſhed the Admiral's Ambition by the 
Praiſes they gave him, confirming him in the ill Opi- 
nion he had entertained of the Duke his Brother. He ll | 
began his Cabals about Eaſter, by gaining the King's | 
Servants to his Intereſt, that they might keep their 
- young Maſter in a good Opinion of him. By their 
Means he ſo order'd it, that the King frequently came 
to his Houle to ſee his Mother-in-law. Here it was 
that he diligently made his Court, and even furniſhed 
him with Money for his privy Purſe, and to make 
ſmall Preſents to his Domeſticks . This pleaſed the 
- young King mightily, who found himſelf rid of the 
Trouble of asking his Governour for M ney and of 


giving him an Account what he did with it. All ps, . 


could not be done ſo privately, but that it came to 
the Protector's Knowledge. He taxed his Brother 
with it, who denied all; but in ſo o haughty.a a man- 
Wa | Ef 


» 3 the firſt dos 3 preached at . the 
King fent to the Admiral to know what Preſent he ſhould make 
bim: Seymour ſent him 40 l. but ſaid, he thought 20 l. was enough 
to give Latimer, and the King might diſpoſe of the rn as he 
8 Pleaſed. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 54. f | | 
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ner, that it was eaſy for the Protector to perceive he . 
did not much care to keep fair with him. He was 
unwilling however to come to an open Quarrel, ho- 
ping in time he ſhould be able to reclaim him. 
The Protector was no ſooner ſet out for Scotland, 
but the Admiral renewed his Cabals with leſs reſerve 
than before. He dealt Money to ſeveral Perſons, and . 
never ceaſed making his Court to the King: Nay, he 
obtained, unknown to his Brother, a new and more 
ample Patent for the Office of Lord Admiral, with A. rab. WY 
an Addition of Two Hundred Marks to the Salary. XV. 237. 
Sir William Paget, who was devoted to the Protector, ug. 30 
and perhaps had Orders to watch the Admiral, ſeeing 
how he increaſed in favour with the King, thought 
f | himſelf obliged to talk with him about it. But the: 
ie | Admirals Anſwer. not having ſatisfied him, he ſent 


j] 


RS BE me i a 0s 


[ 


J- the Protector notice of it, and upon this Intelligence 
et it vas that he ended his Campaign in Scotland ſo abrupt- » > x 
ee | ly, that he might return to Court in order to break 2 


1 } his Brother's Meaſures. 
8 The Protector” 8 Arrival was not capable of 1 The „„ 
s the Admiral give over his Projects. He rather miral tri, 
ar haſtened the Execution of them the more, that his 7 ſupplans 
Ar Brother might not have time to croſs them. He had py 19 = 3 
a | gained to his Side ſome of the Privy Counſellors, fe- pains FE 
as | veral Lords of Note, and many Members of Parlia- king 1s his 
ed | ment. In fine, he perſuaded the King that the two Side. 
ke | Officers of Prote#or and Governour of his Perſon 


he | gave the Duke of Somerſet too much Authority, and 
- that it was proper to part them, and confer the Se- 
0 


b cond on himſelſ, in order to balance the Power of the 
1 \ Protector. T he young King was much better pleaſed 
tO'F' to have for Governour an Uncle, who had all the 
cr Condeſcenſion poſſible for him, than one who was not: 
an- | ſo complaiſant, and kept him more in awe. So his 
er, | Age not allowing him to make other Reflections en 
4 this Matter, he writ with his own Hand a Meſſage to 
— the Houſe of Commons, deſiring them to make the Ad- 
miral the Governour of his Perſon. The Admiral 
he Was to carry this Meſſage himſelf: but his Contri- . 


C- 3 Fr vance 


3 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
15%, vance was diſcovered before he could put his Deſign 

ys ata in Execution. The Council hearing of it, ſent ſome 
4% Lords to him, to reaſon the Caſe with him, and to 

| 13 with him to proceed no farther. But the 
ords did not bring back ſo ſatisfactory an Anſwer as 

was expected. On the contrary, inſtead of regard- 

ing their Remonſtrances, he replied with Threats“. 
Whereupon, he was ſent for next Day by Order from 

The Coun. the Council, but he refuſed to come. At laſt, he 
eil threaxg- was threatned to be turned out of all his Offices, ſent 

en him. to the Tower, and proſecuted upon the A# of Par- 
liament, which made it death for any Perſon to diſ- 

turb the Government. This Threatning frightned him. 

He plainly ſaw, though he had the King on his Side, 

the young Prince who vas but juſt entered into his 

Eleventh Year, would not have Reſolution enough to 

ſupport him, contrary to the Advice of the Protec- 

torand the Council: Nay, it was hinted to him, that 

there was no likelihood the Parliament would hearken 

to a Meſſage from a minor King, and that it would be | 
doubtleſs taken for granted he had been ſurprized 
into it: He choſe therefore to ſubmit himſelf to the 
Protector and the Council, and to be reconciled to 

his Brother, who deſired nothing elſe but to reclaim 

him by fair Means. But it was only outwardly. 
Quickly after he made appear that he had not laid 
aſide, but only put off his Deſign till a more conve- 

nient Seaſon. And indeed, he never ceaſed endeavou- 

ring both by himſelf and by thoſe whom he had gain- 
ed, to infuſe into the King a Diſlike of the Protector, 
and his other Miniſters. This made the Protector to 
ſet Spies about him, that he might be informed of 
his Proceedings, looking upon him as a very dan- 

gerous Enemy e 3 ͤo 
Aﬀeirs of This Year the Face of Affairs in Germany was en- 
Sermany. tirely changed. The Emperour defeated and took. 
. ris we ve gt 20 Priſoner 


he told them, if he were croſſed in his Attempt, he would 2 
_ 278 blackeſt Parliament that exe was in England. Burnet, 5 
01. II. p. 55. | JJ 8 
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Priſoner Fohn Frederick Elector of Saxony, and de- 1547 
clared Maurice his Couſin Elector, who at the ſame | 
Time took Poſſeſſion of the Electoral Dominions. 
After this Diſaſter, the Landgrave of Heſſe. finding 
himſelf unable to maintain the War, made the beſt 
Terms he could with the Emperour, and came to 


him upon the Faith of a Safe- Conduct, which ran that 
he ſhould not be liable to any Impriſonment. But by 


a palpable Fraud, inſtead of the German Word emig 


which ſignifies any, the Word ewig, which ſgnißes 


perpetual, was inſerted. By this baſe Artifice he was 
detained a Priſoner, to be releaſed when the Emperour - 
ſthouldthink Hy Pom 
-The Impriſonment of the two Heads rendered the 
Proteſtant- Party very weak, and the Emperour's- 
triumphant. The Archbiſhop of Cologne, who had 
embraced the Proteſtant Religion, was forced to re- 


nounce his Dignities of Archbiſhop and Elector of 


the Empire. After that, the Emperour made ſundry 
Alterations tending to deſtroy the Reformation, or ra-- 
ther to render himſelf abſolute in Germany, under that 
Pretence. For this Cauſe the Pope himſelf grew 
Jealous of him. As after his Victory, his Ambaſſa- 
dors carried, it very high at Trent, the Pope ordered 
the Council to be removed to Bologna, under the 
feigned Pretence of the Plague's being at Trent. 
 Hitherto Germany had ſerved for Sanctuary to abun- 


dance of Proteſtants perſecuted in other Countries: 

But ſince the Emperour's Victory, there was no 
longer any Safety for them there. For which reaſon Several 
many of them came to England, where they ſaw the German 


Reformation was in a fair way. Among theſe were eee 

Peter Martyr *, Bucer, Ocbinus, Fagius, to whom England. 

Edward gave Penſions and Benefices, as may be ſeen Act. Pub. 
e | XV.170, 

Cer en, | TP EY : „ TY 19Js. 

peter Martyr was invited over in the King's Name by Cran- 

mer. He was born in Florence. He' had a Penfion of 40 Marks a 

Year, as had Ochinus, who was made a Canon of Canrerbary, with 

a Diſpenſation of Reſidence. Fagins' was Hebrew Profeſſo) of 


Cambridge. Peter Martyr had the Divinity Chair at Oxford, and 
#31 76:3 ch of C365 7496) EE & ©:41L 432+ 1 
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Bucer that of Cambridge, © e 
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Fo t54% Though Henry II had refuſed' to ratify the two | 
* 1 ave f Freaties ee at London in March, the Engliſh | 
however continued the Fortifications of Bullenherg,. | | 
- purſuant to an Article of the Treaty of Peace, as it has 
been ſaid. But after ſeveral Complaints from France up- 
on that Account, Henry ſent ſo rough a Meſſage by his 
Ambaſſador, that the Protector, rather chan hazard 
2 Rupture with France, ordered the Works to be dif- 
1 continued, before the Fort was finiſned. ; 
1848. In the Beginning of the Year 1348, the Couneil R 
2 regreſs made ſeveral Alterations with reſpect to Religion. By 
E 34 an Order, the carrying of Candles on Candlemas day, 
Burnet. of Aſhes. on Aſb-Medneſday, of Palm on Palm-Sun- 
7 day, with the Rites uſed on Good-Friday and Zaſter- 
day, were forbidden. Moreover, it was left to the 
People's Choice to go to Confelſion or to neglect that 
Practice which had been hitherto deemed an indiſpen- 
ſable Duty. Some Days after it was ordered that all 
Images in general ſhould be taken out of the Churches. 
As England was then divided into two Parties, ſome . 
approved of theſe Alterations, whilſt others cenſured |} 
them. But the Council, in ſpite of all Oppoſition, | 
cauſed their Orders to be confirmed by the King's 
Proclamation, by Virtue of his Supremacy. Only | 
Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter openly oppoſed thele 
Changes, upon the Maxim that no Alteration in Re- 
ligion could be lawfully made till the King was of | 
Age. - He was not the only Perſon that tried to inſtill 
this Notion into the People. All thoſe of his Party 8 
ſtrove to do the ſame as well as he. But they had not 
the Boldneſs to do it publickly. Whereupon he was | 
commanded to appear before the Council; and as he f| «+ 
offered to ſubmit! to whatever ſhould be preſcribed |) _ 
bim, he was ordered to; preach at St. Pauls upon 
du A e Points, whereof ane of the. chief Wks þ has 


Ne. DRY: p_ 8 whenke came 1 the 8 defired 
t he night be luffered to * himſelt of all Miſrepreſentations- 
log tha. ad been made of bim in a Sermon which he thould pt each be- | 8 
fore rag King, in which he ſhoutd declare how well, he was ſatisfied ; 
1 85 with his Proccedings. But be was tar from. ie e 
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the Council's Satisfaction, that it was reſolved to ſend 
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y was the ſame during his Mino- 1598. © 

rity as when of Age. He preached ; but ſo little to Gardiner, ** 
is ſent co 

the Tower. 


rhe King's Authorle 


him to the Toter. This Severity had a great Effect, 


in that all the Friends of the Romi/h Church came to 


a Reſolution to conform, at leaſt outwardly, to what 


| ſhould be enjoined by publick Authority, when they 
ſaw one of their chief Supporters was not ſpared. 


Mean while the War with Scotland gave the Pro- ry. 60 
tector a great deal of Uneaſineſs. He was very ſenſi- in vain #> © 
ble it was a ridiculous Thing to think of getting the make e 
King's Marriage with the Queen of Scotland accom- Tuev 
pliſned by the way of Arms, in ſpite of the Queen 
Dowager, the Regent, and the Council. Beſides, he 
knew France was preparing to ſend them a powerful 
Aid. And therefore, he ſaw plainly it would be too 
hard a Task to ſucceed in this Undertaking : beſides, - 
that it was very likely this War would occaſion a 
Rupture with France. In ſhort, nothing was more re- 
pugnant than a War to his Deſign of perfecting the 
Work of the Reformation. He would have been 


very x that the Regent of Scotland would have ac- 


cepted a Ten Years Truce, which he ſent him the Of- 


fer of. But the Scots would not hearken to it, becauſe. 


France had promiſed them a ſtrong Aid. The Pro- 


tector therefore was forced to reſolve, even againſt 


his Will, to continue the War. But as he would not 
command the Army himſelf, he gave the Conduct of 
it to Francis Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, whom he ap- 


pointed his Lieutenant. On this Occaſion he plainly e 


ſhowed, he intended to ſtretch the Prerogatives 
of the Protectorſnhip as high as they could go, ſince 


he would have the Earl take his Commiſſion of him. 


However, as the Patent he had obtained the 12th of Patent en- 
March laſt Year, did not ſo clearly give him the Power {@rging the | 
of nominating his Lieutenants, he ordered another to ne , 
be Pr epared, wherein his Prerogatives were more ful- ee 5 


ly explained and enlarged. In this, the King ſaid, 


5 that having by his Letter Patents of the 1 2th of March 


appointed his Uncle, the Duke of Somerſet, Protector 
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Scotland. 


_- 
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1548. the Kingdom and Governour of his Perſon, his In- 


tention was that the Clauſes therein contained ſhould 
be underſtood in the ampleſt Senſe, and the moſt fa - 
vourable to the Duke that could be: That however, 
as moſt of the Terms might be liable to ſome Doubts, 
he declared that he conſtituted him his Lieutenant- 
General and Captain-General throughout his whole 
Dominions, with Power to order his Subjects to take 
up Arms whenever he ſhould think proper, and to 
appoint Lieutenants to command in his Place, both 
by Sea and Land. It cannot be denied, but all this 
45 very contrary to the Eſtabliſhment of the late 
King, and conſequently to the Act of Parliament by 
which'he was empowered beforehand. All the Fa- 
vours granted by the King to any other but the Pro- 
tector, could be Juſtified by the Advice of the Pro- 
_ rector and the Council: But thoſe done to the Pro- 
tector himſelf, muſt have been aſcribed wholly to the 
Perſua ſions of the Perſon who received them: Nay, 
in extraordinary Favours, it was turning in ſome mea- | 
ſure the King's Patents into ridicule, by making him 
ſay, he granted them to the Protector by the Advice 
of the Protector himſelf. N 
The Re- © Mean time, in the Beginning of the Spring, whilſt 
gens of the Court of England were conſidering wether they 
_ Scotland ſhould continue the War with Scotland, th Regent of 
4 that Kingdom had opened the Campaign with the 
Buchan. Siege of Broughty-Caſtle, which took hun up three 
Bumet. Months in vain, tho? it was only a little p:ultry Place. 
The Eng- On the other Side, whilſt he employed all his Forces 
Haas in this Siege, the Eng/i/h took the Caſtle ol Hadington, 
ton. > and fortified it with all ſpeed. By the help of this 
Place, ſituated in one of the moſt Auitful Counties of 
Scotland, they made Excurſions to the very Gates of 
TED Edinburgb, which was but Twelve Miles from thence. 
They took Lauder alſo, and made ſome Works 
| there. | - 
The Scots | About the End of May y, the Stots received gem 
have aid France an Aid of Six Thouſand Men French and Ger- 
e mans , caged by Deſſe N After 


Ty | cheſe 
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theſe new Troops had reſted a while, the Regent 1548. 
joined wich them Eight Thouſand Scots, and with Fon - | 
— theſe Forces the two Generals went and beſieged Ha- 3 
dington. Daring this Siege it was, that after ſeveral They re- 
Conferences between the French and the Scots, the /oives 2 
Reſolution was taken of ſending the young Queen of ht 0 A 
Scotland to France. Many Scots however very much France. _ 
! diſliked the taking this Courſe. They affirmed, that Buchan. 
| when the Queen ſhould be in France, there would be Fs 
no way left to make Peace with the Exgliſp, whereas, 
without any Prejudice either to the Queen or King- 
dom, the Ten Years Truce offered by the Eugliſs 
might be accepted. This Argument was combated 
by others, who maintained, that the Aim of the Eng- 
liſb in this War being only to marry the Queen to 
Edward, they would have no farther Reaſon to con- 
tinue it, when once that Proſpect was deſtroyed. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it was eaſy to ſee that, by delivering the 
Queen into the Hands of the French King, they were 
going to be at the Mercy of their Ally. Bur beſides 
þ that the French gave to underſtand France would not 
engage to aſſiſt Scotland upon any other Terms, the 
Queen-Mother was extremely deſirous her Daughter 
ſhould be at the Court of France, where the Princes 
of Lorrain her Brothers bore an abſolute Sway. Be- 
ſides, all the Clergy earneſtly preſſed the ſending the 
Queen to France, from their Fear that they would at 
length be obliged to deliver her to the Engliſß, and 
that their Religion would be deſtroyed by her Mar- 
riage with Edward. In ſhort, to win the Regent, the 
King of France promiſed to confer on him<the Title 
of Duke of Chateleraut, with Twelve Thouſand Livres 
a Year in Land. All theſe Things occaſioned the 
taking the Reſolution of ſending the Queen into 
France, on Board the very Ships that had brought the' 
auxiliary Troops. But in order to avoid meeting the 
Engliſh Fleet, theſe Ships failed round Scotland to the 
| North *, and landed the Queen in the Province of 
. e Bretagne. 


I By the Iſles of Orkney, and came to Dunbritton, where the 5 
Queen was received on Bo arc. \ 
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. Bretagne. In the mean while, Admiral Seymour, who 
commanded the naval Forces himſelf, made ſeveral 
Deſcents in Scotland, where he was always beat back 

with Loſs, and at laſt he returned to England without 

having done. much Damage to the Scots. | 
The Earlof At length, the Engliſh Army, Seventeen Thou- 
Shrewsbu- ſand ſtrong, entered Scotland, under the Command of 

1 of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Upon his Approach, the 
6-6 thy French and Scots raiſed the Siege of Hadington, and re- 
ton; tired. So, the General was at no trouble to ſupply 

the Place Wich Proviſions. Which done, he marched 

to the Enemies, who were retrenched in an advanta- 

and retires gious Poſt, and offered them Battle. But after 
eo Eng- ſtaying about an Hour in their Sight, finding they 
land. would not ſtir from their Intrenchments, he led bacx 
his Troops into England. It is hard to gueſs what 

could be the Motive of this abrupt Retreat, which 

gave the Scoisan Opportunity to make great Progreſs 

during the reſt of the Campaign. The Engliſh Army 

Was no ſooner retired, but Dejs* attempted to ſurprize 
Hadingſon. He was already at the Gates, and juſt en- 

tering the Place, when a French Deſerter who had fled 

thither, fired one of the great Cannon, which being 
diſcharged amongſt the Thickeſt of the French Troops, | 

7 diſheartned them ſo, that they retreated with Precipi- 
" General tation. From thence Deſ went and fortified the Vil- 
wha lage of Leith, now become a very conſiderable Town. 
pak His Deſign was to retake Broughty-Caſtle: but re- 
ceiving expreſs Orders to make an Inroad into Eng- 
land, he went as far as Newcaſtle without meeting any 

Reſiſtance, and returned loaden with Spoil. It is not 


known what was become of the Engliſh Army, which 2 


the Earl of Shrewsbury had led into Scotland, and 
which conſiſted partly of Engliſh and partly of Land|. 


Germans quenets. Theſe laſt were German Troops, who had 


4x m che ſerved the Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave of 


Engliſh- Heſſe, and having no Leader in the Empire, had of. 
Verbier. fered themſelves to the Protector, who had enter- 
tained them in his Service. This had raiſed great 
„ - /2puk 6 0 25 the 1 * e 
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of ſeeing in the Kingdom foreign Troops, who are F548. - 
generally too much devoted to the King. It was eaſy 
to perceive that the Protector's Aim was to ſtrengthen 
himſelf perſonally with the Aid of theſe Foreigners. 
Before the End of the Year, the Queen-Dowager | 
of Scotland having complained to the Court of France , Scdt. 
of Deſſe's Conduct, who behaved with great Haughri- land. 
neſs, and uſed the Scots ill“, got him to be recalled, _ 
and de Tharmes was ſent in his room. The new Gene- 

ral was accompanied with Montluc Biſhop of Valence, 

who, being returned from his Embaſſy at Conſtanti- 
nople, was ſent to be Chancellor of Scotland. But the 

Scots were ſo diſſatisfied to ſee the beſt Office in the 
Kingdom in the Hands of a Foreigner, that the King 
of France recalled him. They began to repent 
ſending their ere into France, when they ſaw the 

French began to have leſs regard for them. | 

During the Year 1538, the Pope and the Empe- Quarrels 
rour had great Quarrels about the Tranſlation of the berween 
Council. The Emperour, as it has been obſerved, ** _—_— 
made uſe of the Pretence of Religion to render him- 3 
ſelf abſolute in the Empire. The Council aſſembled 

at Trent, a City of Germany, as the Proteſtants had re- 

quized, furniſhed him with a Handle to compel them 
to ſubmit to its Decrees. He was not ſorry that they 
refuſed to comply with them: but he deſired they 

ſhould have no other Reaſons but thoſe which they 

drew from Religion itſelf, becauſe then the Pretence 

of Conftraint remained entire. But by the Tranſla- 

tion of the Council to Bologna, a City of Italy, and 
belonging to the Pope, this ſame Pretence was taken 
away, becauſe the Proteſtants had cauſe to complain 
that the Decrees of the Dieis were not put in Execu- 
tion. On the other Side, the Pope finding the Empe- 
„„ „ er 


Deſſe, when he got fo Edinburgh from Hadington, went to 
quarter his Men in the Town, but the Provoſt oppoſed it. Where- 

upon the French broke in by force, and killed the Provoſt and his 8 
Son, with all they found in the Streets, Men, Women and Children. 

Deſſe refuſed likewiſe to give the Scots any ſhare of the Spoil he 
had taken in England. Burnet. 0 | 
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| Interim 
granted 10 foe that he could go on without him, ordered Articles 


the Pro- 


zeſtants. 
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rour was become almoſt abſolute in the Empire by the 


Succeſs of one Campaign, grew jealous of his Power, 


flearing it would reach likewiſe over all Ilaly, and be 
very detrimental to the Holy See. For this reaſon he 


Was very glad he ſhould be always at Variance with 


the Proteſtants of Germany, that his Affairs there 


might hinder him from forming new Projects. Theſe 
different Intereſts were the Cauſe that the Emperour 
and the Pope tould not agree. The Emperour pro- 
teſted againſt the Tranſlation of the Council to Bo- 


logua, and the Pope rejected the Proteſtation. - 


Soon after, the Emperour reſolving to let the Pop 


of Agreement to be drawn up, which were called the 
Interim, becauſe the Form of Religion contained in 


them was to laſt only till a General Council ſhould meer 


in ſome Town of Germany. They * who drew theſe 

| lee by the e 8 Order, took care to ſet 
them forth in the ſmootheſt Terms poſſible. But in 
the main, they contained the Doctrines of the Romiſh 


Church, though alittle diſguiſed. The only confide- 


_ rable Sofinings were, that Marriage ſhould be no Bar 


to Prieſt's Orders, and that the Communion ſhould be 


given in both Kinds to thoſe who deſired it. This 


Work being finiſhed, the Emperour ſummoned a 


Diet to Augsburg, where the Interim was propoſed. 


The Elector of Mentz, without any Order, did, in 


all the Princes Names, give the Emperour thanks 
for it: which he interpreted as the Aſſent of the whole 


Diet; : and giter that. ene not receive the Proteſta- 


had. People to receive the mw This occaioned bd : 


world 


£ 


2 Tue 2 employed v were e 8 Biſhop of Naum- 
burg, Michael Sidonius, and 1ſtebins Agricola, which laſt had been 


a Proteſtant, but was believed to be now corrupted by the Empe- 
rour, that the Name of one of the Augsburg- Confeſſion might 
make what they were to ſet out, paſs the more ealily. Burner. 
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world of Troubles in Germany, and bl d many 1548. 
Divines and others who diſliked % Interim, tb abſcon ag 
or retire elſewhere, in order to avoid being expoſ et 
to the Emperour's Reſentinent, who carried all before 
him, and was bent at any rate to have his Interim un. 
verſally received. At this Diet Maurice of Savon, 
was ſolemnly inveſted with the EleForate, which © 


John Frederick had been deprived of. 
- - Whilſt the Emperour was ſtriving to deſtroy the para- 
Reformation in Germany, it daily got ground in Eng- ment 
land. The Parliament which met on the 24th of yr _ 
November *, was almoſt wholly taken up with Mat- r:/orma- 
ters of Religion. By an Adt made this Seſſion, Prieſts in. 
were allowed to marry. Another confirmed the new 
Liturgy, which Commiſſioners appointed for examining 
and reforming the ſeveral Offices, had been employed 
about during the whole Summer. This new Liturgy 
retrenched divers Abuſes both in the Communion-Ser- 
vice and all the other Offices, and gave the whole a 
Turn favourable to the Reformation. It is the ſame 
the Church of England makes uſe of at this Day, bating 
a few'Alterations *1, 1 


The 


It had been prorogued to that Day from the 15th of Ofober, by 
reaſon of the Plague then in Londenm.. 
*The Committee of ſelected Bilhops and Divines appointed for 
reforming the Offices were, the two Archbiſhops, the Biſhops of 
. London, Durham, Worceſter, Norwich, St. Aſaph, Salisbury, co. | 
ventry and Lichfield,” Carliſle, Briſtol, St. Davids, Ely, Lincoln, | 
* Chicheſter, Hereford, Weſtminſter, and Rocheſter ; with, Doctors, 
Cox, May, Tailor, Heins, Robertſon and Redman. The firſt Thing 
| they examined was the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, than which no 
Part of Worſhip was more corrupted., After which they proceeded 
"| to the compiling of all the Offices, beginning with Morzzzg and 
Evening-Prayer. Theſe were put in the ſame Form: e now, 
only there was no Confeſſion nor Abſolution ; the Office beginning 
with the Lord's Prayer. In the Communion: Ser vice the Ten. Cam- 
mandments were not ſaid as now; but in other Things it was 
very near what it is now. The Office of receiving began with a 
| ſhort Exhortation, à Confeſſion of Sins, and Abſolution, the very 
fame we yet retain. Then thoſe Texts of Scripture were read which 
we read, followed with the Prayer, V do nor preſume, &c. The 
CEL ˙7c C 
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Cranmer 
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+; | The Protector and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
were the chief Supporters of the Reformation, and 


carried it on with Zeal, tho* always with an Eye to the 


- are blamed Rule they had laid down, to rs gradually. What 


by the zea- Reaſons ſoever they might 


eus of 
their Part 
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ave to take that Courſe, 
„the zealous of the Reformed Party were not pleaſed 
with it, becauſe they were afraid that by ſome ſudden 


and unexpected Turn the Work would be left un- | 
| finiſhed. They knew the Protector was hated and 
envied by many of the Nobility, and that all the 
Neomiſb Party had a mortal Averſion for him. This 


was enough to make them apprehenſive that his Ene- 
mies would at length get the better of him, the Ad- 


miniſtration he was entruſted with being of ſuch a Na- 


ture, that it was hardly poſſible but it would afford 

Handle againſt him. They had the more 
deaſpn to be alarmed, when they ſaw him conftrain- 
ed to arreſt his own Brother, who had already formed 
%%%... oat ter 
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 Offerrory was to be made of Bread and Wine mixt with Water. In 


the Conſecratory Prayer were theſe Words, ſince leſt out. With thy 


Holy Weg wourhſaſe.20. ble M. ſr and ſanc rig rhaſs thy. Gifts of 
Bread an Wine, that they may be unto us the Body and Blood af 
thy moſt dearly beloved Son, &c. In Baptiſm there was beſides the 


Forms which we ſtill retain, à Croſs. at firſt made on the Child's 


Forehead and Breaft, with an Adjuration of the Devil to go out 


of him and come at him no more. To all this they prefixed-a 


-Preface concerning Ceremonies, the ſame that is ſtil! before the. 
Common Prayer Book. © | is ſaid in the Preamble of the Ack, 
That there might be an uniform way of Worſhip all over the 
* Kingdom, the King by the Advice of the Protector and his 


Council, had appointed tbe Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, &c. to 4 
« drawan Order of Divine Worſhip, &c. which they by he Aid of 


* the Holy Ghost had with one uniform Agreement concluded on. 
* Wherefore the Parliament baving conſidered the Beok did enact, 
"xs", This Act was variouſly cenſured by thoſe who diſliked it. 
Some thoviphr it too much, that it was ſaid the Book was drawn b 
the Aid of the Holy Ghoſt. Others cenſured it, hecauſe it was ſaid 
to be done by uniform Agreement, though four of the Biſhops 


employed in drawing it proteſted againſt it, namely, Norwich 
Hereford, Chicheſter and Weſtminſter, See Burner, Vol. II. p. 61-95. 
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tices againſt the Protector, in ſpite of the Warnings 


ſolved to renew his Addreſſes to the Princeſs Eliza- 


fþ 7th. But he did not meer with that Encouragement 


from the Princeſs, he had pleaſed himſelf with the 
Hopes of. After all, though he could have obtained 


her Conſent, that would not have been ſufficient 
without the Approbation of the Protector and the 
Council. The late King's Will expreſsly debarred her 
from the Succeſſion, if the married without the Con- 


ſent of the Executors. So the Admiral having no 
Proſpect of ſucceeding in his Attempt, turned his 


Thoughts another way, in order to try to gratify his 


Ambition. It is ſaid, he formed a Deſign to carry 
away the King, [to his Houſe of Holt] to diſplace 

Protefior, and ſeize the Government himſelf, and 
to that purpoſe had already liſted Two Thouſand * 


Men in feveral Places. However that be, it is cer- 
tain he ſpoke openly againſt the Protector, charging 
him with reducing the Kingdom to a State of Slavery 


by means of the foreign Troops in his Service. It is 


faid further, that the Protector being informed of all 
his Proceedings, ſhowed himſelf extremely patient 
towards him, and refuſed to carry things to Extre- 
mity, till he ſaw plainly one or other muſt neceſlarily 
be ruined. But to ſpeak the Truth, one cannot by 
any means rely upon what the Hiſtorians ſay of the 


AdmiraPs private Deſigns, or of the Protector's For- 


"| bearance. The Reaſon is, that as ſome make it their 
buſineſs to blacken the FErotector's Reputation as 


much as poſſible, ſo others ſtrive to vindicate all his 
Actions. What is certain, is, that the Admiral was 


not ſatisfied with his Condition, but ſought to ſup- 
plant his Brother, and put himſelf in his Place. Bur 


' ot. VIII. | | : D | 8 one 


5 . 6 l ö S ral againſt 
which were given him from time to time that they rhe Pre- 
would in the End prove his Ruin. The Queen his ger. 


Spouſe dying in September laſt Year, 1548, he re- Hayward. 
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1549- one cannot be ſo poſitively ſure of the Means he in- 

_ © tended to uſe to execute his Deſigns. _ a? Te Et JIE 
Ke is ſent At laſt the Council being informed he was con- 

te the triving ſomething againſt the Government, ſigned a 
e , Warrant to ſend him to the Tower, After that, Com- 

tons . miſſioners were appointed to receive the Depoſitions 
gainfbim. of thoſe who appeared as Witneſſes againſt him. 

95 Theſe Commiſſioners reported to the Council, That 
the Admiral was accuſed of having formed, with ſe- 
veral others, a Conſpiracy againſt the Government, 
and of having committed many Miſdemeanors in the 
Diſcharge of the Admiralty: That he was charged 
with protecting Pirates, [ who gave him a Share of 
their Robberies ] and with refuſing to do Juſtice 
either to private Perſons, or to Princes themſelves, 
who complained to him of their Outrages, by which 
the King was in Danger of a War. It is ſaid, be- 
fore he was brought to his Trial, the Protector en- 
deavoured more than once to perſuade him to reſign 
his Office and withdraw from Court; but it was all to 
no purpoſe. So his Accuſation was drawn up, con- Y 
ſiſting of Thirty-three Articles, upon which ſome of 

” refuſes the Council were ordered to go and examine him. But 
|: anſ wer. ne refuſed to anſwer, demanding an open Trial, and 
his Accuſers to be brought Face to Face. Next Day 
all the Privy-Council went in a Body to the Tower to 
examine him. But he ſtill refuſed to anſwer, inſiſting 
5 upon his firſt Demand, which they did not think 
: proper to grant. It is a pretty ſtrange Thing, that, 

as the Particulars of his Charge were manifeſt] 
proved, if any Credit is to be given to the i 
Book, not only by Witneſſes but by Letters under 1 

his own Hand, they ſnould refuſe however to try Jr ic 
according to the Laws of the Land, and to bring his | 
Acccuſers Face to Face. And yet he was a Peer of 
the Realm, Lord High-Admiral of England, and 
Uncle to the King. At laſt, finding he could not 
HObtain this Favour, or rather Juſtice, he deſired the 

_— Articles of his Accuſation might be left with 2 
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and ſaid he would anſwer to them when he had exa- 
mined them. But even this was denied him. I don't 
know whether it was lawful then to leave with the 
Party accuſed the Articles of his Charge, and to al- 


vVould not go any farther. This being N 


low him time to examine them. But as for the bring- 


ing his Accuſers Face to Face, it is evident that could 


not be denied him without Injuſtice, though this per- 
nicious Cuſtom had been introduced in the late Reign. 


Nay, it ſeems that it ought to have been aboliſhed 
during a Minority, or practiſed againſt any other 


ſooner than againſt an Uncle to the King. 


51 
1549. 


However, the Council having made their Report ris Acc. 
to the King, it was debated, whether the Admiral's /ation is 


Affair ſhould be brought before the Parliament, and 
a Bill put in for the Attainting him, to which all the 


brought 
before the 


Parlkia- © 


Counſellors agreed, the Protector himſelf not ex- ment. 


cepted. Herein their Deſign was no doubt to take 
care of the King's Reputation, and to caſt the odious 


Part of the Proſecution upon the Parliament, The 


King, who believed his Uncle guilty, conſented like- 
wiſe that he ſhould be delivered up to the Juſtice of 


the Parliament. Before the two Houſes proceeded a- 


gainſt him, ſome of their Members were ordered to 


go and take his Anſwers. He gave an Anſwer to the Ee fill re- 
three firſt Articles, and then ſtopt on a ſudden and f#ſes zo 


the Bill of Atlainder very eaſily paſſed the ; 
Lords. But there was much more Oppoſition in the 
Houſe of Commons. They could not forbear ex- 


claiming againſt Altainders in abſence, and the ir- 
regular Manner of judging the Accuſed, without 


confronting them with the Witneſſes, or hearing their 


\;; Defence. Perhaps they would have thrown. out the 
Bill upon this ſingle Confideration, if the King had 
not ſent them a Meſſage that he did not think the Ad- 
miral's Preſence neceſſary, and that it was ſufficient 
they ſhould examine the Depoſitions which had been 
produced in the Houſe of Lords. After the King 
ir V 


9 On the 4th of March a Meſſage was ſent from the King, = 


anſwer. 
He is at- 
0 uſe of tainted, 
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1549- had thus made known his Will, the Commons in a full 
Houſe of Four Hundred, paſſed the Bill, not above 
Ten or Twelve voting in the Negative. It is very 
7 they were convinced of the Truth of the 
Depoſitions, and that the Point in queſtion being only 
an Irregularity, which was even become a Cuſtom, 
they did not believe it a proper Seaſon to put a ſtop 
and ere do it. However, the Royal Aſſent being given to 
euted, the A4, the Admiral was beheaded on the foth of # 
March *. RN 5 5 
Tiber. This Tragedy was not acted without giving Occa- 
rector; ſion to ſevere Cenſures upon the Protector's Conduct. 
Conduct is It was ſaid, if the Admiral were guilty, it was only 
very web againſt his Brother whom he would have ſupplanted, 
cenſured. a 8 | ” 
Aa and inall appearance it was this fame Brother who was 
his Adverſary, and had brought him to the Scaffold. 
It was ſaid further, the Council would never have pro- 
ceeded ſo rigorouſly againſt the Admiral, if they had 
not thought it agreeable to the Duke his Brother, or 
if they had not been afraid of diſpleaſing him by re- 
fuſing it. The young King himſelf, who was then 
but Twelve Years old, would never have been in- 
duced to conſtrain, as I may ſay, the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to overlook the Irregularity of the Proceedings, 
= if he had not been ſollicited by the Protector to take 
1 ſo unuſuala Step. It is therefore a pretty hard Taſk 
| to juſtify the Duke of Somerſet for proſecuting his 
on Brother to Death, for Crimes committed againſt 
his Perſon only. And indeed, it was never clearly 
proved, that he had formed any ill Deſign either 
againſt the King or the State, as he proteſted to his 
laſt Breath. But this is not the only Time that Plots 
againſt the Miniſters have been reckoned High- Trea- 
ſon. For my part, I cannot help ſuſpecting that 


they 


EF 


N 
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he thought it was not neceſſary to ſend for the Admiral: and thar 
the Lords ſhould come down and renew before them the Evidence 
they had given in their own Houſe. Which was done. Barnet. 
* He was beheaded on the 2oth of March. It does not ap- 
. pear what his Bebaviour was on the Scaffold. Cranmers Hand 
was to the Warrant, Burner. „ 


. 7 
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they who had thoughts then of ruining the Protector, 1649. 
8 to be his Friends, ſpurred him on with all 
their Power to be revenged on his Brother, and were 
very ready to ſerve as Inſtruments of his Revenge, to 
the End they might render him odious. Some ſay, 
the firſt Occaſion of the Quarrel between the two 
Brothers ſprung from the Dutcheſs of Somerſet's Envy 
and Spite againſt the Queen-Dowager, Wife to the 
Admiral, of whom ſhe pretended to take Place as the 
Protedtor's Lady. But it is unlikely ſhe ſhould be ſo 
void of Senſe, or ſo ignorant of the Cuſtoms of Eng- 
land, as to diſpute Precedency with the Queen. Dow. 
ager 
| 85470 the Parliament broke up, a Subſidy was given Money 
the King - to aſſiſt him in the Conqueſt of Scotland, given te 
which is called in the 4# a Part of his Dominions. *** 18 
Then the Houſes thanked him for the great Quietneſs 


they enjoyed under him, and for applying all his En- 


deavours to the Advancement of the true Religion. 
The Clergy granted him alſo a Subjidy *, after which 
the Parliament was prorogued on the 14th of March 
to the 4th of November, 
Preſently after the Council appointed Commiſſioners The new 


to go and eſtabliſh the new Liturgy in all the Churches. Lirurgy is 


: It was every where received without Oppoſition, ex- ae 


cept at the Princeſs Mary's, who would never ſub- Burnet. 
mit to this Change. The King and Council ſeemed The Prin- 
reſolved to force her to it. But upon the Emperour's © Mary | 


interceeding in her behalf, it was thought adviſeable, * ae 
for Reaſons of State, to promiſe him to leave her un- 


diſturbed for ſome time. He prerended afterwards, 
that the Promiſe was made him without any Limite- 


: tion. 


This story was firſt 8 by Sanders, from whom Aeyward 

bad it, for it is not to be found in Stow, Rolling ſucad. or the 

King's Journal. 8 

The Clergy granted 6 d. in the Pound payable ef r Years, 
1 475 , 


= og 0 the ar 12 d. 0 N in the ſame Times, 
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15499 About this time the Council being informed that 
5 Ana- ſeveral German-Anabaptiſts were come into England, 
l :, and fearing they might ſpread their Errors, commiſ- 
condemned ſioned Cranmer and ſome others to ſearch after and 
zo be burnt try theſe People. An unfortunate Engliſh Woman, 
Ac. Pub one Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of Kent, wha 
April 12. had ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced, ſhowing an invin- 
cible Obſtinacy, was pronounced a Heretick, and as 

ſuch delivered over to the ſecular Arm, and ſen- 

tenced to be burnt. But when the King was moved 

to ſign the Warrant for her Execution, he could not 

be prevailed on to doit. He thought the Sentence 

was very unjuſt and cruel. Archbiſhop Cranmer, who 

had a great Influence over him, was employed to per- 
The King ſuade him to ſign. At length, the young King, ſi- 


fen, her lenced rather than convinced by Cranmer's Reaſons i, 


Warrant ſet his Hand to the Warrant, with Tears in his Eyes, 
with Tears telling him, That if he did wrong, ſince it was in 
Submiſſion to his Authority, he ſhould anſwer for it 

to God. Whatever the Archbiſhop's Arguments 

might be, it may be affirmed, this was not one of the 

beſt Things he ever did in his Life. He would have 

done better without doubt not to have meddled with 

ſuch an Affair, fo little becoming a Proteſtant Biſhop, 

1 os N Wherefore 


Of theſe Anabaptiſts there were two ſorts moſt remarkable. | 
The gentle ar moderate Sort, who only thought Baptiſm ought 
not to be given to Infants, but only to grown Perſons. The other 
Sort were Men of fierce and barbarous Tempers, who denied al- 
moſt all rhe Principles of the Chriſtian Doctrine. They had broke 
out into a general Revolt over Germany, raiſed the War called, 
"The Ruſtick War, and poſſeſting themſelves of Munfter, made one 
of their Teachers, John of Leyden, their King, under the Title of 
the King of the New Jeruſalem. Some of them ſet up a fan- 

. taſtical, unintelligible Way of talking of Religion, which they 

turned all into Allegorie: : Theſe being joined in the common 
Name of Anabaptiſts with the other, brought them alſo under an 
U Character. Burner. s ” 


1e argued ſrom the Law of Moſes, by which Blaſdhemers 
were to be ftoned. He ſaid, he made a Difference between Er- 
rors in other Points of Divinity, and thoſe directly againft the 
| 2 onde oh that we 1 which a Prince as God's 
eputy ought to puniſh. Strong Arguments indeed for the mon- 
firous Doctrine of Perſecution ! 5 | | 


„r 
Wherefore this Proceeding of his has been often ob- 
jected. to him, and even ſerved for Foundation to very 
diſadvantagious Reflections upon the Reformation 
and the Reformed. Two Years after, a Dutchman was 
allo burnt upon the ſame Account“. 


_ Whilſt all England ſeemed to receive with Submiſ- co. 
fon whatever came from the Court, the Leaven of Paint, 


Diſcontent was fermenting in the Kingdom, which was 
like to beget great Alterations. The chief Cauſe 


againſt the 


proceeded from the People's not being able to gain Hayward. 
their Livelihood with the ſame Eaſe as formerly. This Burnet, 


affected all the People in general, as well of the new 
as of the old Religion. But the Prieſts, the ſuppreſſed 
Monks, and they who were {till addicted to the Romiſb 
Religion, took occaſion from thence to inflame the 
Diſcontent univerſally ſpread among the. common 
People, in order to ſtir them up to a Rebellion. 
Beſides, the Duke of Somerſet's Enemies were not 
ſorry that the People appeared to be diſſatisfied with 
the Government. But before I ſpeak of the Inſurrec- 
tions in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom during the 
Courſe of this Year, it will be neceſſary to make 
known the Cauſes of them. 

After the Suppreſſion of the Abbies there were vaſt © 


Numbers of Monts diſperſed about the Kingdom, who 9 ee 


were forced to work for their living, their Penſions * 


being either ill-paid, or not ſufficient for their Sub- 
ſiſtence. So, the Work being divided among fo many 
_ Hands, the Profit became leſs than before. More- 
over, whilſt the Monaſteries ſtood, their Lands were 
let out at eaſy Rents to Farmers, who, to cultivate 
them, were obliged to employ a world of People. 
But after theſe Lands were fallen into the Hands of 


* George Van Pare being accuſed for ſaying that God the Father 
was the only God, and that Chriſt was not the very God, was 
burnt in Smithfield. Whereupon the Papiſis very julily faid, It 
was plain the Reformers were only againſt Burning, when they were 
in fear of ir themſelves. This Pare was a Man of exemplary 
Piety, and ſuffered with great Compoſedneſs of Mind © Burner, 
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the Nobility [ and Gentry, ] the Rents were much 
raiſed, whence it came to paſs that the Farmers, to 
make them turn to better Account, were forced to 
employ fewer Hands, and leſſen the Wages. On the 


other Side, the Proprietors of the Lands finding, 


ſince the laſt Peace with France, the Woollen Trade 
flouriſhed, bethought themſelves of breeding Sheep, 


becauſe Wool brought them in more Money than 
Corn. To that End, they cauſed their Grounds to be 


incloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral Inconveniencies. In 


the firſt Place, the Price of Corn was increaſed to 


was ſhared among a great many, was almoſt wholly 
engroſſed by the Landlords. This occaſioned a 


the great Detriment of the meaner Sort of People. 
In the next Place, the Landlords or their Farmers 
had occaſion only for very few Perſons to look after 
their Flocks in Grounds ſo incloſed. Conſequently 


abundance of People loſt the Means of getting their 
Livelihood, and the Profit of the Lands which before 


world of Complaints and Murmurs among the com- 
mon People, who ſaw they were like to be reduced 
to great Miſery. Nay, ſeveral little Books were pub- 


liſhed, ſhowing the Miſchiefs of theſe Proceedings. 


But the Nobility and Gentry kept on for all that the 


ſame Courſe, without troubling themſelves about what 


might follow. The Protector openly took the poor 
Peoples Part, either to mortify the Nobles, by whom 


he was not beloved, or becauſe he foreſaw the Miſ- 


chiefs which might ariſe from the Diſcontent of the 
Vulgar. In 1548, the Inhabitants about Hampton- 


Court complaining to the Council concerning a'Park 
which Henry VIII had incloſed there, the Prote 
gave them content, and the Park was entirely laid 


open. Laſt Year he appointed Commiſſioners to ex- 


amine whether thoſe who had purchaſed the Abbey- 


Lands kept Hoſpitality, and performed all the Con- 
ditions on which theſe Lands were ſold them. But he 
met with ſo many Obſtacles in the Execution of this 
Order, that it had no effect. Mean while, the Pro- 
tector increaſed thereby the Hatred of the n 5 85 
„ ee : nn 
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Parliament, that the Lords paſſed an AZ for giving 


every one leave to incloſe his Grounds if he pleaſed. 


But the Bill was thrown out by the Commons: and yet 
the Lords [ and Gentlemen ] went on incloſing their 


Lands. This bred an univerſal Diſcontent among the 


People, who imagined there was a Deſign formed to 


ruin them, and reduce them to a State of Slavery. 
Whereupon the common People roſe in #/!tfhire; but 


Sir William Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome 
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and Gentry, whoſe Intereſt it was to continue theſe 
Abuſes. Nay, it happened in the laſt Seſſion of the 


1565 


to be hanged. About the ſame time, there were the 7aſurrec- 
like Inſurrections in Suſſex, Hampſbire, Kent, Glou- tions in ſe- 


_ ceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwickſhire, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, 
| Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſbire, and Worceſterſhire, 


veral 
Counties. 


The Protector perceiving the Flames were kindling The pro. 
over all the Kingdom, ſent to let the People know becker rries 


he was ready to redreſs their Grievances, and by 


12 Vain to 


redreſs the © 


this Means he ſtopt their Fury. To perform his Word, people: 
he brought the Affair before the Council, hoping Grievaz- 
ſome Expedient would be found out to ſatisfy the . 


Male-contents. But he met with ſo great Oppoſition, 
that he thought himſelf obliged to look to it by his 


Mind of the whole Council, he ſerouta Proclamation, 


gat all new Incloſures, and granted à General 


„ 


farther: contrary to the Opinion of the Council, he 


appointed Commiſſioners with an unlimited Fower to 


hear and determine Cauſes about Incloſures, High- 


ways, and Cottages. Theſe Commiſſioners were 


much complained of by the Nobility and Gentry, 
who openly faid, it was an Invaſion of their Property 


to ſubject them thus to an arbitrary Power: Nay; 
they directly oppoſed the Commiſſioners when they 


offered to execute their Commiſſion. For this Rea- 
ſon the Protector, who every where met with Oppo- 
firion, was not able to redreſs this Grievance. ſo fully 


as he deſired. So the People finding the Court did Th 


ardon to the People for what was paſt. He went 


| fole Authority. And therefore, contrary to the 


e People 


| nor perform what was promiſed, roſe again in ſeveral Tie 4844 


* 
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Places, 
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"The Inſur- 


rection in 


Devon- 
ſhire. 


The Rebels Arundel, who was come to join them. Mean while, 


| Demands. 


Motive of their Rebellion. 


People at * in one Kind, 


The Hiſtory knot in. 


Places, and particularly in Oxfordſhire, Devonſbire, 
Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. 
mediately diſperſed by the Lord Gray. 

The Inſurrection in Devonſbire was more — e7s, OY 
ble and dangerous. That County abounding with 
People, who had only complied outwardly with the 
Alterations made in Religion, the Prieſts and Monks 


ran in among them, and fomented the Rebellion to 


the utmoſt of their Power. They came together 
firſt on the 1oth of June, and i in a ſhort Time they 
grew to be Ten Thouſand ſtrong. The Protector 
\ neglected this Affair at firſt, hoping this might be as 
eaſily diſperſed as the other Riſings were. At laſt, 

perceiving they were bent to perſiſt in their Rebellion, 
he ſent the Lord Ruſſel with a ſmall Force to ſtop their 
eee That Lord, who found he was too 
weak to attack them, kept at ſome diſtance, and of- 
tered to receive their Complaints, and to ſend them 
to the Council. But this way of proceeding, which 
was a plain Sign enough he was afraid of them, ſerved 
only to encourage them the more. At the ſame time 
they ſet at their Head a Corniſh Gentleman called 


to ſhow that they had not taken Arms out of mere 


Caprice, they ſent to the King's General their De- 


mands, which plainly ſhowed Religion was the chief 
They were contained in 


theſe F ifteen Articles. 


I. That all he general Councils, 5 the ant ient 


Canons of the Church ſhould be obſerved. 
II. That the Act of he Six Articles ſhould be again 
in force. | 


III. That the Maſs mould bei in Latin, and that the 
Prieſts alone ſhould receive. 


IV. That the Sacrament ſhould be lifted up and 
worſhipped, and thoſe who refuſe to do it ſhould ſuf⸗ 


fer as Hereticks. 
V. That the 1 ſhould only | be given to the 


VI. That 


Vol. vn. 


Thoſe in Oxfordſhire were im- 
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hat 


dignation. 


Anſwer to each of them in particular. 
very ſolidly, not without reproaching them with ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be led away by ſome ignorant 


Perſons. Then the Rebels perceiving the Court 
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* That Baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtred at. any 


Hour and at all times. 


VII. That Holy Bread, Holy Water, and Palms be 


again uſed, and Images ſer up, with all the other an- 
tient Ceremanies.. 


VIII. That the new Liturgy ſhould be laid aſide, 
and the old Offices as well as the Proceſſions reſtored. 
— os That all Preachers before their Sermons, and 


Prieſts in the Maſi, ſhould pray for the Souls in 


Purgatory. 
Bible 


reſtored to their Livings. 


XII. That Cardinal Pole ſhould be reſtored and 


made of the King's Council. 
XIII. That every Gentleman might have only one 


Servant for every Hundred Marks of yearly Nene be- 


longing to him. 


P the Half of the Abbey-Lands ſhould be 
taken from the Poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two of 


the chief Abbies in every County: and all the Church- 
Boxes for ſeven Years ſhould be given to the faid 


Houſes, that devout Perſons might live in them, who 


ſhould pray for the King and the Commonwealth. 
XV. That for their particular Grievances, they 


ſhould be redreſſed as Humphrey Arundel and the 
Mayor of Boamyn ſhould inform the Sg and the 


Council. 


X. That the People ſhould be forbid to read the : 


59. 
1549. 


XI. That Dr. Mortmian and Mr. Criſpin mould be . 
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Theſe extravagant Henn were rejected with In- They are 


However, to ſhow the Injuſtice of them, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was ordered to draw an 


This he did 


granted not one of their Demands, reduced them to 


Eight, which were not more agreeable than the For- 
mer, Nevertheleſs, to convince the People of the 


Real Ona- 


re ected. 
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ſiege Cn 
ter. 
Hayward. 


The Lord 
Ruſſel 
beats the 
Rebels, 
and re- 
lieves 


They be- 4 


Exeter. ; 
 * _ there was no other Road, he briskly attacked the 
Guard, conſiſting of Two Rang Men, and after 


| The - Hiſtory of Enetany: Vol. VII. . 
Reaſonableneſs of this Refuſal, the Council thought 


fit to ſend an Anſwer to theſe Demands in the King's 
Name. But this was not capable of reclaiming the 
Rebels, whoſe Obſtinacy grew ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, as at the ſame Time there were the like Riſings 


in Norfolk and Yorkſhire, and as the King of France | 


was entering the Boulonnois with an Army. I ſhall 
ſpeak of the Rebels in the other Counties after I have 
done with thoſe in Devon/hire, 


beſieged Exeter, where they met with more Reſiſtance 
than they expected, from a Place defended only by 
the Citizens. As they had no Artillery, they. ſer fire 
to one of the Gates, in order to ſtorm it as ſoon. as 
the Violence of the Flames was over. But the In- 
habirants, inſtead of quenching the Fire, fed it with 
much Fuel, till they had raiſed a Rampart within the 
Gate. The Beſiegers having miſſed their Aim, they 
ſet about working a Mine: but the Citizens found 
means to countermine and ſpoil their Powder. At 


length, finding they could do nothing by Force, they 


* Ar "4 
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turned the Siege into a Blockade, reckoning 
want of Proviſions would compel the Beſieged to 
render. But the Citizens endured extreme F amine] fer 
Twelve Days with invincible Reſolution ®. sn. 
In the mean time, the Lord Ruſſel, who had but a 
ſmall Force, perceiving he was too near the Rebels, 
would have retired at a greater Diſtance, for fear of 
being incloſed. But he found they had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a Bridge behind him, over which he 
was obliged to paſs in order to be out of danger. As 


Pl alight 8 he became Maſter of the We . Wo 


ha. wes were forced to eat their Morte and to make Bread of 
the coarſeſt Bran. They were much encouraged by an aged 


a? 


Citizen, who. brought, forth ail bis Proviſions, and told them, that 


For his Part he would feed on one Arm and-fight with the other, 
betore he would conſent to put the City 8 kei Fenda of. * 
Scditious, Hayward, P. 295- Cowl. hs ol. 1 


The Negotiation breaking off in 8 88 the Rebels 
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Trial having convinced him that they were not ſo 
formidable as he had imagined, he deep to fight 
them as ſoon as he had received a Supply which he 
expected from Briſtol. Shortly after, the Lord Gray 


joining him with ſome Troops, and Spinola witch a 


Body of Landſquenets, he marched directly to the Re- 
bels. He found a Body of the Enemy poſted on the 
Side of a River, who would have oppoſed his Paſſage, 
but attacking them immediately he. ſlew above a 
Thouſand, and then continued his March to Exeter. 
Upon his Approach the Rebels raiſed the Blockade, 
and divided themſelves into ſmall Parties, which were 
eaſily diſperſed one after another. Arundel their 


Leader, the Mayor of Bodmyn *, and ſome others, 
were hanged ſoon after. Thus ended the Inſurrection 
F ends 37 90 5 
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The Riſing in Norfolk was no leſs dangerous. One Ket's 1» 


| Kit a Tanner headed the Rebels, who quickly became 


Twenty Thoufand ſtrong, - The Marquiſs of North. 


ampton was ſent againſt them with Eleven Hundred 
| Men only, too ſmall a Number to inſpire them with 
Terror. Wherefore he had Orders to keep at ſome 
diſtance from them, and try only to cut off their Pro- 


viſions. Ket marching to Norwich was advanced as 


far as Monſbold-Hill above that City, where he erected 


a ſort of Tribunal to adminiſter Juſtice as a Sove- 
| reign, under an old Oak, called from thence the Oak 
of Reformation. This was becauſe they talked only of 

reforming the State, Religion being neither the Cauſe 
nor Pretence of their Riſing. Their Deſign was to 


word he would come and dine with him upon ſuch a Day. The 


Mayor received him and his Company with many Ceremonies of 


Entertainment. A little before Dinner Sir Anthon) took the 
Mayor aſide, and bid him get a pair of Gallows erected againſt 


they had dined, for Execution muſt that Day be dope in the Town. 


His Orders were obeyed; and after Dinner the Mayor ſhowing 
him the Gallows, Kingſton asked him, whether he thought them 
ſtrong enough? And upon his ſaying, yes doubtleſs, he bid him go 
up and try, and fo hanged him indeed. Hayward. | 


ſurrection 
iz Nor- 
folk. 


Boyer Mayor of Bodmyn was uſed a little uncivil. Sir Au- 
thony Kingffon, Provoſt Marſhal ot the King's Army, ſent him | 
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Trouble, 


1549. deſtroy the Gentry, and to put ſome of their -own 
Body about the King to direct and govern him. 
The Mar- The Marquiſs of Noribampton 1 to obſerve 
, the Orders given him, marched on to Norwich, and 
North- even entered the City. But as the Rebels had Friends 
ampton #5 there, he was attacked next way and in ſhort was 
IT _ glad to get out, leaving a Hundred of his Men dead 
| on the Spot *, and Thirty Priſoners. This Loſs ob- 
liged the Court to fend thither the Army defigned | 
againſt Scotland, under the Command of the Earl of 
Warwick. It was compoſed of Six Thouſand Foot, 
The Earl and Fifteen Hundred Hor/e. With this conſiderable 
of hg Body the Earl of Warwick entered Norwich, where 
= 125 he waited for a favourable Opportunity to attack the 
Rebels, Rebels. At laſt, as they had themſelves waſted the 
| Country about them, and as the Earl never failed to 
cut off their Convoys of Proviſions, they were forced 
to remove. Then it was that the Earl of Warwick 
followed them cloſe, and withour allowing them time 
to look about them, he fell upon them, killed Two 
Thouſand, and took abundance of Priſoners, among 
whom was Ke? their Captain, who attoned for his“ 
Crime on a Gibbet at Norwich, KL 
The York- At the ſame time that the Male- contents of Nor- 


hire Re- folk began to riſe, thoſe of York/iretook Arms allo ; 


w_—_ gu bur their Number never exceeded Three Thouſand. 


- tag They committed ſome Outrages at firſt ; but at 

| length they accepted the Offer of Pardon which was 
ſent them. Some of the Ring-leaders having a mind 
N to make new Stirs, were taken and hanged 
at Tork. 1 5 


The pro- During all theſe Troubles, the Protector "TY 


reftor's vered by all his Proceedings that he did not deſire to 
—_— come to Extremities with the Rebels, being either 
amy 0 pA the People had reaſon to complain, or wil- 
ling to gain their Favour, ſeeing he was hated by the 
1255 : Nobility. 
Among whom was the Lord Sheffield ( created Baron 1 24. 6.) 
Anceſtor of the preſent Dyke of Buckingham. His Horſe falling 
into a Ditch, he was flain by a Butcher with a Club. Dugdale. 
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Nobility. Nay, after all the Commotions were over, 1549, 
he moved in the Council that there might be a Gene- 5 


ve ral Pardon proclaimed of whatever was paſt, for re- 

ad ſtoring the Peace of the Kingdom. Bur it was 

ds ſtrongly. oppoſed. Many of the Council were for 

as taking this Occaſion to curb the Inſolence of the Peo- 

ad ple. But the Protector being of another Mind, gave 

b- out by his ſole Authority a General Pardon of all 

ed ] that had been done before the 21ſt of Auguſt, and 

of | excepted out of it only a few Rebel-Priſoners. He 

It, had power to act in this manner by Virtue, of his Pa- 

le | tent, but it drew upon him more and more the Hatred 

re of the Nobles, as well as of a good Part of the 

he Counſellors, who were vexed to ſee they were con- 
he ſulted only for Form- ſake, and that their Opinions 
to were of no manner of weight. | n 
ed Whilſt the Court were taken up with quelling the 3 
ck Inſurrections before- mentioned, other Troubles un- 2 72 
ne | expectedly came upon them from another Quarter. Boulon- 
2 Henry II finding it to be a favourable Juncture, en- nois. 
12 tered the Territory of Boulogne at the Head of an 

is | Army, though there had been no Declaration of 

1 War between the two Crowns ſince the laſt Treaty of 

- Peace. Nothing was ever more expreſs than that 
„ Treaty, wherein Francis I. and Henry VIII had agreed 
d. that Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to France in Eight 

ar | Tears, upon the Payment of Two Millions of Crowns 

a8 of Gold to the King of England. But Henry II was 

id no ſooner on the Throne of France, but he formed 

ed the Deſign of recovering Boulogne before the Time 


| e and without paying the Sum agreed upon. 


His Reafon was, that Henry VIII had made War upon 
to | Francis I. without any juſt Cauſe, at the time Francis 
er was employed againſt the Emperour. From thence 


il- be inferred, he might himſelf lay hold of a favoura- 
he | ble Opportunity, and repair the Loſs the King his Fa- 
y. ther had ſuſtained. It is not neceſſary to examine here 
the Ground Henry went upon, I mean, the pretended 
.) Injuſtice done to his Predeceſſor. It ſuffices to ob- 
ng ſer ve, that according to this Rule, the moſt ſolemn 
)) 8 ee | Treaties 
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Eis Troops 
are beaten. 
back at 
Bullen- 


berg. 
A Sea-fizht 


1 be, Henry ſeeing that the Chomori- 


ons in England preſented him with a fair Opportunity 
to execute his Deſigns upon Boulogne, took ſeveral 
\ Caſtles in the Boulonnois. After which, he ordered 
the Fort of Bullenberg to be attacked, where his 


Troops were bravely repulſed. About the ſame time 


there was a Sea- fight between the French and Eng- 


liſh near Jerſey, each Side claiming the Victory, as 


Siege of 
Boulogne, 


ried away their Cannon, and blew up the Fortificati- 


turned i in- 
to 4 Block- 
ade. 


it often happens in Engagements at Sea. At 


length Henry beſieged Boulogne in September, and the 
Engliſh believing they could not Keep Bullenberg, car- 


ons. The Plague, which ſeized the French Army, 


compelling Henry to depart, he left the Management 


of the Siege to Gaſpar de Coligny Lord of Chatillon, 
who after ſome fruitleſs e was forced at laſt 


to turn It into a Blockade. 
The War with Scotland was not ſucceſsful to the 


1 En pliſh during this Campaign. De hermes, who 
had ſucceeded Deſſe, took. Broughty-Caftle. On the 


other Hand, the Protector finding himſelf obliged to 


7 _employ the Army deſigned. for Scotland againſt the Re- 
bels of Norfolk, and not daring even to ſend. that 


Army at a Diſtance from the Centre of the Kingdom, 


reſolved at length to demoliſh Hadington; which was 


done accordingly on the 15th of September. 


reffor 
thinks of 
reſtoring 


. 


His Rea- 
ſons. 


Mean While the War, begun by the King of pM 


made the Protector extremely uneaſy. ..He had cer- | 


tain Advice that Henry II was entered into a Treaty 


with the German- Proteſtants, and had promiſed them 1 
ſhould ave received Bou-_ 


* 


a ſtrong Aid as ſoon as he 
logne. Hence it was eaſy to perceive that he would 


make a powerful Effort next Campaign, and that in 

order to withſtand him, England would be obliged to 
make a conſiderable. W. But the King's Ex- 
| cheguer ran very low, and chere was * of 5 — =» 


new 
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Treaties are to go for nothing. And yet ĩt ĩs but too 
much followed, and as if it were an u Truth, 

it is an inexhauſtible Spring of Wars between Sove- 
reigns. 
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new Commotions, by demanding freſh Subſidies of the 549% 


de v et 1 * i” 


Parliament. On the other Hand, as the Protector 
was exceeding zealous for the Reformation, he plainly 


ſaw nothing could be more advantagious than the Uni- 


on of France with the German-Proteſiants. But he 


was ſorry it was to coſt the Engliſh Boulogne. The 


Protector farther conſidered, that if the War with 


France ſhould laſt any time, there was ſome Reaſon to 
fear the Romiſb Party would be able to ſtir up Trou- 


bles in the Kingdom. In that Caſe he foreſaw how 
difficult it would be to maintain Three Wars at 
once“. In ſhort, there was another Reaſon which 
concerned him in particular, and which made him de- 
ſirous of a Peace with France. And that was, the 
War might 15 his Enemies too great an Advantage, 
on account of the ill Accidents it might be attended 
with, whereas a Peace enabled him to parry their 
Blows. He was not ignorant chat there was a ſtrong 
Faction already formed againſt him, as well by reaſon 


of the Envy his Greatneſs brought with 1c, and of his : 

having diſobliged the Nobility and Gentry in the Bu- 
Rives, as becauſe of the Wrong he had 

done to many of the Counſelors, in depriving them 

of the Dignity of Regents, and reducing them to the 


ſineſs of Inclo 


bare State of Privy-Counſellors. Among theſe, the 
chief were the Earl of Soutbampton, who had taken 


his Place again in the Council, and the Earl of War- 
wick. This laſt was extremely ambitious: he envied 
the Protector and eſteemed him but little. As of all 


the Lords who had moſt Acceſs to the Court, he 


looked upon himſelf as the only Perſon fit to ſucceed 

Ihim in the Adminiſtration of the Government; he 
Areckoned if he could but ruin him, he ſhould infallibly 
be a Gainer by his Diſgrace. Upon this Account it 


»The ill State of Things this Year both at Home and Abroad oc- 

caſioned that Change to be made in the Office of the daily Prayers; 
Ivhere the Anſwer to the Petition, Give us Peace in our Time, \ 0” 
era, which is ſtill continued, was now made, Besauſe there is none 
Tiber that fghreth for us, but only thou, O God. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 129. 
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| areſpread gan with ſpreading Things about to deſtroy his Re- 


eil. 
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1549. was that he had formed in the Council itſelf a ſtrong 
| Party, of which the Protector had ſome knowledge, 


— 


on a ſudden. 


He pro- All theſe Conſiderations made the Protector reſolve 


poſes it 10 to propoſe to the Council the Reſtitution of Boulogne 
the Con o France. He backed his Motion with all the Rea- 


cluding a Peace with France, England would at the 
ſame time be freed from a burthenſome, and withal a 
- fruitleſs War with Scotland, ſince it was not poſſible 
Ii. to attain the End propoſed in beginning it. This Pro- 


W poſal was received by the Council with ſigns of In- 


dignation, and conſidered as a real Piece of Cowardice. 
It was too nice an Affair for the Protector to think of 
doing it by his own Authority. And therefore, al- 
though he plainly perceived the Faction againſt him 
would carry it, he was willing his Propoſal ſhould be 
debated in Form. The Reſult of their Conſultation 


was, that Boulogne ſhould not be reſtored, but that they 


ſhould try to make an Alliance with the Emperour fo: 


Paget ſent the Security of that Place. Paget was appointed for 
Be 508 E. che Embaſiy, becauſe being devoted to the Protector, 
ak the ill Succeſs which attended this Negotiation was de- 
| ſigned to be thrown upon him in order to aſperſe the 
Protector himſelf, © „ „ 


Se veral The Duke of Somerſet's Enemies having reſolved to 


Repores Execute the Plot they had contrived againſt him, be- 


againſt the 5 LF 3 * 
_— putation. It was ſaid, he was more cruel than a wild 


Beaſt, ſince he ſcrupled not to facrifice his own Broß, 
ther to his boundleſs Ambition: That he had been 


„ 


but which he ſaw it was not in his Power to ruin all 


ſons he thought moſt plauſible, adding, that by con- 


F 
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the Cauſe of the Inſurrections this Summer, by taking. 
the People's Part, and by giving them to underſtand - 
he thought them unjuſtly oppreſſed : That afterwardy N. 


he had favoured the Male-contents to the utmoſt of hi 


Power during their actual Rebellion, and when thei} 25 


Fury was ſtopt, had granted them a General Pardon 


contrary to the Mind of the Council: That to main / 


tain himſelf in the Poſt he had uſurped, he entertaine 
| VVV  foreigh 
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foreign Troops, having extorted the Council's Con- 
ſent. to it: That be was raiſing a much larger and 

: more ſtately Palace than the King's, 2nd had pulled 
down ſeveral Churches for the ſake of the Materials, 

and. alienated -Church-Lands to bear the Charge: 
R That he had the Boldneſ3 to call himſelf Duke of So- 


i\F 


. : 24 
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67 
1549. 


merſet by the Grace of God, as if he were a Sovereign 


Prince: That he kept for himſelf the Money raiſed 
e by the Sale of the Chantry-Lands That he had 
a | broke through the Eftabliſhmear. ſettled. by the late 
le King, by invading the Regency alone, and excluding 


» | the other Executors, who had no leſs Right than him- 


Name. To make room he pulled down the Houſes belonging to 


J Pariſh-Church. And for a farther Supply of Stone, Timber, Lead 
und Iron, he took down at St. Paul's a Cloyſter, two Chapels,'anda 


main 


Lali nent Smirhpeld. 
tainef 


Yreigh. 


ſerve for a 
Handle to 
his Ene- 


-Y the Biſhops of Worceſter, Lichfield and Landaff, together with the 
| Charxel Houſe, and moſt Part;of the Church of St. John of -Ferus 
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15300. execute what they had reſolved. Mean while the Pro- 


tector ſeeing his Enemies went almoſt openly to work, 


was afraid they had formed a Deſign to carry away 


the King, and to that end had corrupted thoſe about 


him. For this reaſon, in order to ſecure himſelf a- 


gainſt ſuch a Deſign, he ſet his own Servants about 


the King, with orders to watch narrowly what paſſed. 


dence they wanted. „ ion, 
The pri. On the 6th of October the Lord Sr. Jobn, Preſi- 
dent ans dent of the Council, the Earls of Southampton, War- 


This Proceeding furniſhed his Enemies with the Pre- 


ſeveral wic and Arundel, Sir Edward North, Sir Richard 
Counſet- "$2 uthwel, Sir Edmund Pecham, Sir Edward Wotton, 


lors met, 


And make and Dr. Wotton, met at Ely Houſe in Holborn, and 


Reſolves fate as the King's Council. Secretary Petre being 


againſt the ſent to them in the King's Name to ask the Reaſon of 
their Meeting, they forced him to ſtay with them. 
Being thus met, they conſidered the State of the 


Protector. 


Kingdom, and laid on the Protector the Blame of all 
the pretended Diſorders which were found there, and 


of the Loſſes lately ſuſtained in France, taking for 


ary that they would not have happened had he 


2 
P 


declared they had that very Day intended to confer 


with him; but hearing he had armed his Servants, and 
many others whom he had placed about the King, 


they did not think themſelves obliged to expoſe them- 
ſelves to an armed Force. This done, they ſent for 


the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common-Council of 
_ London, with the Lieutenant of the Tower, and ex- 


preſsly forbid them to own the Duke of Somerſet for 


Protector. The Lieutenant of the Tower promiſed | 
to obey. The Mayor and Aldermen anſwered more - 


-* cautiouſly. But in 3 moſt part of them 

: or already gained,. as it plainly appeared two Days 
905 8 e See he 
The Pro-. U pon the firſt News of what the Counſellors were 
rector re- about, the Protector removed the King to Windſor, and 


| Ry armed ſuch as he could gather about him at Vindſor 


+ 


' Windſor, or Hampton-Court. This furniſhed his Enemies with 
| : 1 a freſh 


followed the Advice of the Council. Then they 


CW n 


„ | oe a he 


— 
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WO 


the Lord Chancellor 


2 tim loſe five Counſellors more, who ſeeing him 
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a freſh Occaſion to complain that he had carried the 1549: 


| King to a Place where there were no Proviſions fit for ALE 


him, ſo they took care to ſend him what he might 2 


need from London. The ſame Day, being the Mor- complained 
row after their Meetin ting, Seven Counſellors, namely, 2, ”- 
ich, the Marquiſs of North- Dk 


d 
ampton, the Earl of Shrewshury, Sir Thomas Cheney, ee 


Sir John Cage, Sir Ral 9 Sadler, and the Lord Chief more. 


Juſtice Montague, came and joined with them, 


Whereupon they wrote to the King a Letter full of They They write 
Expreſſions of their Duty, complaining of the Duke e be 
of Somerſet's not hearkening to their Counſels, and King. 


of his gathering a Force about his Perſon, for to 


make him believe they had ill Deſigns againſt him, 


though they had nothing in view but his Good and 
Welfare. They wrote alſo to the Archbiſhop of _ 
Canterbury, and to Paget, ordering them to ſee that 


| the King's own Servants ſhould attend on him, and 


not nnn os RNS 
On the Sth of O#ober they went in a Bod to Thy win 


Guild-Hall, where the Common- Council were met. 4 — „ 


They declared to them, they were ſo far from having Council of 
any ill Deſigns againſt the King, that their ſole Aim London 
Was to take him out of the Hands of the Duke of * "nga 
' Somerſet, who only minded his own private Intereſt. 


Dpon which the Common-Council openly declared, 

they were ready to ſtand by them to the utmoſt of 
their Power. 

The Duke had no ſooner heard that the City of The pro- 
London and the Lieutenant of the Tower had forſakeh eber 
him, but his Heart quite failed him. He called to- fails 4 
| *Sether the few. Counſellors then about the King, and 


_ proteſting that he never had any ill Deſign againſt 
any of the Counſellors, he offered to ſubmit 10 the 


W of Two of thoſe that were preſent, and 

wo of them that were at London. This Offer made x;, Five A 
thus /ellors. -. 

give way, did not rhink it incumbent upon them to ferſake. 

expoſe themſelves for the ſake of a Man they be- Bae 


8 to be _ undone, _ though they ap- 


E 3 N proved 
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1549 proved not of the Proceedings of thoſe at London, 
they went however and joined with them next Day, 
being the gth of OZober. Theſe Five were, the Lord 
XNuſſel, the Lord Wentworth, Sir Antbony Brown, Sir 
Anibony Wing field, and Sir John Baker Speaker of the 

| T dope pe Og aEO 
He is de- From that Day the Duke of Somerſet's Affairs 


_ clared by daily grew worſe, every one turning his Back upon 


_ the Cont him, when it was ſeen that he himſelf deſpaired of 


I 4 : 's ; 4 ; | 3 
ore 10 tanding his Ground. Nay, upon an Information 


be Pro- made to the Privy-Counſellors his Enemies, of his 


_ Feffor. having faid, that if they intended to put him to death, 


the King ſhould die firſt; and boaſted, that it was in 
his Power to carry the King out of the Kingdom, 
' they declared him unworthy of the Protectorſhip, 
though they had no Proofs of his ſpeaking thoſe 


recen. Words, After that they publiſhed a Manifeſto, to 


2 inform the Publick of the Reaſons of their Conduct. 


fefto, and Which done, they wrote to the King, that his Royal 


vrite to Father having appointed them Executors of his laſt 
be King. ill and Requeſts of the Kingdom, they had choſen 


% the Duke of Somerſet to exerciſe the Office of Pro- 


their Pro- 


exedings, . teftor, with the expreſs Condition, that he ſhould do 

nothing without their Advice; but which Condition 

+= he had not obſerved, but had made himſelf abſolute 

Maſter of the Government, Therefore, they judged 

him unworthy of that Honour, and prayed his Ma- 

Jeſty to give them leave to diſcharge the Office com- 

mitted to them by the late King, and to ſend away 
the Forces the Duke of Somerſet had gathered about 

x hs Ferion. . © - 5 „ 

Olf all the Privy-Counſellors, only the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury and Paget ſtayed with the King, who | 


ſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding the oppoſite 
ü Party, adviſed the King and the Duke to give the 
The King Council the Satisfaction they deſired. The King con- 


approves _ ſenting- to it, the Counſellors at London had notice 


Srl of it by an Expreſs. As they had foreſeen the Duke 
Proceed- Would be obliged to come to this, they ſent De- 


ings. "1 we | 1 | 5 „ puties | 


= 
(] 


the Articles of his Accuſation were read to > Jam, the cuſed. 
Subſtance whereof Was: | 


dad (Þ wt fo  & ow Tho ft © 
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utics * to 1/7 dfer, with a Charge to ſee that the 13 
pris of Somerſet ſhould not withdraw, and that 


ſome of his Confidents ſhould. be put under an Ar- 


reſt, *: On the 12th of October the Counſellors, They come 


Enemies of the Duke, came in a Body to the King, 7 0 oc 


who received them graciouſly, and aſſured them that 
he took all they had done in good Part. NextDay they 
proceeded to the Examination of the Duke's Friends, 


who, upon going out of the Council were ſent to the 


Tower, except Cecil, who had his Liberty. On the The : Duke 


14th the Duke of Somerſet was called before them, and = * 5 


's h That he had not obſerved the Condition on which | 


he had been made Protector. 


II. That he had treated with Ambaſſadors with: 
out notifying it to the Council, and by his own Au- 


thority had diſpoſed of Governments and Biſhop- 
e 

III. That he had held : a Court of Reques in | his 
own Houſe, . 


— 


IV. That he had embaſed the Coin. 
V. That he had i ſſued out eee in - 


Matter of Incloſures, againſt the Mind of the whole 
Council. 5 


VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the late 


Inſurre&tions, but had even ſupported and encouraged - 
them. 


VII. That he * occaſioned the Loſs of the Forts 

in the Territory of Boulogne, by neglecting to i 

them with Proviſions and Ammunition. en 38 
VIII. That he had endeavoured to inſtil into dhe ä 


VE: King an ill Opinion of his Counſellors, by perſuading © _ 
him 1 — intended to deſtroy him, and had even o- 


Sir Anthony Wingfeld, Sir Anthony. Se. Liege, and Sir John 
Williams. 


*, Namely, Secretary Smith, Sir Michael Stawhope, Ru John 


: 1 Edward Wolfe, and William Cecil. 


"Fs. mn 
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34. dered ſome Perſons to put the King continually in 
5 mind of it, left he ſhould forget it. 
IX. That he had cauſed the Lords of the Council 
to be proclaimed Traitors. OW. 
X. That he had maliciouſly put the King in great 
Fear, by carrying him ſo ſuddenly to Windſor, and 

thereby had brought him in Danger of falling into 
2 Fit of Sickneſs. bs rr Og n+, 

XI. That he had armed his Friends and Servants, 
and left the King's Servants unarmed; and that he 


= 


intended to fly to Jerſey or Guernſey, 


He i: ſens Upon theſe Accuſations, to which it was then no 
robe time to anſwer, he was ſent to the Tower, thoſe whom 
TW. he had taken ſo much Pains to humble, being become 
= * 1 25 Judges. He could not indeed deny, that 
moſt of the Facts laid to his Charge were true. But 
the Queſtion was, whether they were Crimes, for 
he was accuſed neither of Fraud, nor of Rapin, nor 
of Extortion. But that was to be decided only by 
= Coun- the Peers of the Realm, or by the Parliament, As 
1 ſoon as the Duke was in the Tower, an Order was 
zours of made that Six Lords ſhould be the Governours of the 
the King, King's Perſons, two of whom were in their Courſe 
| The Earl tantly to attend him“. Then it was eaſily ſeen 
of War- that the Earl bf Warwick had been the chief Pro- 
wick 4 motor of the Protector's Downfall, ſince all the 
other Counſellors ſuffered him without Oppoſition 
to take upon him the principal Adminiſtration of the 
_ Government, though without any Title which might 
N give him a particular Authority. 
TheRomiſh The Enemies of the Reformation gloried in the 
14 _—_ 5 Protector's Fall. They were perſuaded the Earl of 
57 45 Ae. Varwick was in his Heart more Catholick than \Protef- 
volution. tant, and his ſtrict Union with the Earl of Southampton 
= confirmed them in this Belief. So Bonner and Gar- 
diner, who were then in the Tower, writ to him imme- 
diately a hearty Congratulation, upon his having freed 


* Theſe were the Marqueſs of | Northampton, the Earls of War. 
2vick and Arwndzl, the Lords St. John, Ruſſel and Wentworth, 
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of Somerſet.) It was even thought for ſome time, that 

the Duke of Norfolt was going to be releaſed out of 
the Tower. But the Earl of Warwick was not yet 
fully known, That Lord, who was wholly ſwayed 


by Ambition, was properly of neither Religion. He 


was far therefore from undertaking to deſtroy the Re- 


formation, which had too many Friends in the King- 


dom. On the contrary, knowing how deſirous the 
young King was to carry it on, he openly declared 
in its favour. Thus the Sticklers for the Pope and 


the old Religion had not reaſon long to rejoice at the 


late Revolution at Court. 


the Nation from the Tyrant ¶ ſo they called the Duke 1549. 


Bonner Biſnop of London had been deprived and. Bonner 


impriſoned ſometime before this Turn, He was known rived. 


to be ſtrongly addicted in his Heart to the Romi/b 


Religion, and to have paid an outward Compliance 


only to what was eſtabliſhed by publick Authority, 
whilſt by a doubtful Behaviour he plainly enough 


ſhowed he diſliked theſe Alterations. They who 


were then at the Helm, reſolved therefore to put him 
to a Trial, which could nox fail either to give them a 
- Handle againſt him, or make him forfeit the Eſteem 


and Truſt of his Party. He was ſummoned before 


the Council, and after declaring to him the Cauſes 


of Complaint againſt him, he was ordered to preach 


on a Sunday at St. PauPs Croſs, and to prove in his 


Sermon certain Points, whereof this was one of the 
principal: That the Authority of a King was the ſame 
when be was in Minority as when be was of full Age. 


He preached on the iſt of September before a nume- 
rous Audience, and touched upon all the Points that 
were enjoined him except the laſt. Beſides, he 


brought in ſame Things which gave Offence to the 
Court. Whereupon the King appointed Judges to 


examine the Matter. Dr. Burnet ſays, he behaved , pub. 


himſelf 


: = e 00S 
| *The Commiſion was iſſued out to Cranmer, Ridley, the two 
Secretaries of State, and Dr. Day Dean of St. Pauls. They, or 


. 
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himſelf before the Judges more like a Mad-man than 
a Biſhop. However, he was deprived and ſent to the 
Tower. They were very glad no doubt to find a Pre- 


rence to get rid of one who was a clog to the Re- 


The Earl of 
South- 
ampton 
quits the 


dies. 


The Earl of Southampton was no leſs deceived in his 
Expectations than the reſt of his Party. He had 
imagined, that having been one of the principal In- 


ſtruments in the Ruin of the Duke of Samerſet, he 
ſhould be rewarded for this Service with the Office of 
High- Treaſurer, or at leaſt ſhould be reſtored to that 


of Lord Chancellor. But he found himſelf very 


much miſtaken. Rich ſtill kept the Great Seal, and 


4 


the Treaſureſhip was given to the Lord St. John, 


who, ſome time after, was alſo created Earl of Vili- 
Hire. It was not the Earl of Warwick's Intereſt to 


advance to any high Poſt ſo intriguing a Perſon as the 
Earl of Southampton, who beſides was looked upon 
as the Head of the Party againſt the Reformation. 
He would thereby have loft the King's Favour, whom 
it was his Buſineſs to perſuade that Religion was not 
concerned at all in what had paſſed with regard to the 
King his Uncle. Therefore, without a Moment's He- 


ſitation, he turned his Back not only to the Earl of 


Southampton, but alſo to all the Romiſb Party, who 
had flattered themſelves with the Hopes of ſeeing ſome 


reat Change in Religion. Southampton was fo full 
of Indignation to find himſelf thus lighted, that he 


could not forbear plotting againſt the Earl of War- 
wick. But coming to know that Warwick was in- 
formed of his Proceedings, and not being ignorant 


of his revengeful Temper, he gave over his Projects. 
Shortly after he withdrew from Court without taking 


leave, and went and lived at one of his Manors, 


where 


9 any Two of them, had full power to fuſpend, impriſon or 46. | 


-  prive him as they ſhould ſee Cauſe. Bonner, when called before 


them, ſaid of the Witneſſes, that one talked l;he a Gooſe, another 
like a Woodcock, and that Hooper had mif-recited his Sayings, like an 


offs as he was. See the Trial at large. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 123. 
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where he died with Grief and Vexation. Some ſay 1549. 
pong wr. oo TT TToTTTTTTIORET 17 

Mean while the War with France made the Coun- The n. 
gil very uneaſy. Henry II was viſibly reſolved to with. 
beſiege Boulogne, and it was juſtly feared there would nd 5 
be no ſaving that Place. Whilſt the Duke of So- % , 
merſet was alone clogged with this Perplexity, his ff. 
Enemies would have it to be a Piece of Cowardice to 
give up Boulogne voluntarily in order to avoid a War, 
wherein they hoped to find an Occaſion to ruin him. 
N But when they came to have the Government in their 
Hands, they found Difficulties in this Buſineſs, which 
they would not own as long as they thought the Iſſue 
| would be laid to his Charge. They reſolved there- 
fore to ſend a ſecond Embaſſy to the Emperour, to 

| perſuade him to take Boulogne into his rote hit 

imagining Paget had repreſented the Thing to be more 

difficult than it was. But the Ambaſſadors found the ,,, g. 

Emperour very cold, who inſiſted much on his perour re- 
League with France. He even gave them to under- fuſes to 
ſtand, that as long as Religion continued in England eli Eng- 
upon the Foot it was at preſent, the Engliſp could | 
not expect much Aſſiſtance from him. This Anſwer 25 Cn. 
made the Council reſolve to make Peace with France. cil reſolves 

Me ſhall ſee preſently the Effects of this Reſolution. h 
The Parliament met the 4th of November, with- _ 

out the Duke of Somerſet's Diſgrace occaſioning any eee ag 
Change in the Affairs of Religion. It was till meer. 

the ſame Parliament the Duke of Somerſet had called, 

and the Council had ſtill the ſame Maxims with reſpect 

to the Reformation, the Earl of Varwich's Policy not 

ſuffering him to make any Change. The Parliament 4 ,: 
S began with a very ſevere A againſt unlawful Aſſem- gainſ un- 
5 blies, in order to prevent Inſurrections like thoſe {22/t 
© | which had been lately ſeen. But by another Ads, the „ e 
Statute againſt Vagrants, as too ſevere, and contrary yainf Va- 
| N **VV | 3 e 
„„ „„ | | „ 5 
e died at his Houſe called Lincoln Place in Holborn ( after- 
wards Sourhampron-Houſe ) Fuly 30. 1550. and was buried in St. 
Andrews, where a fair Monument was erected to his Memory. 
 Strow's Survey, p. 428. . | - 
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the Law made in the late Reign put in force. 
* On the 2d of January 1550 a Bill of Attainder a- 


A . ſt the Duke of Somerſet, with a Confeſſion ſigned 
5 gainſt the Duke one 

2 pm with his own Hand, was read in the Houſe of Lords, 
Duke of But as ſome of the Lords ſuſpected that this Confeſ- 
Somerlet. Hon had been drawn from him by force, four Tem- 


poral Lords and four Biſhops were ſent to know the 
Truth from his own Mouth. Next Day the made 


He throw: 'the Report, that the Duke thanked the Jouſe for 
| mponthe their Kindneſs, and owned he had freely ſubſcribed 


Kings the Paper, aſter having confeſſed the Contents before 


_- the King and Council. He proteſted however, that 


he never had any ill 8 againſt the King or 


— fined State. Whereupon, he was fined by. A of Parlia- 


ment in Two Thouſand Pound a Wear of Land, 


with the Forfeiture to the King of all his Goods, and | 


the Loſs of all his Places. Many thought his Con- 
feſſion a very ſtrange Thing, and aggravated the Ab- 


jectneſs of fach a Behaviour. But it was doubtleſs 


. becauſe they would have been glad he ſhould have 
taken another Courſe, which would'not have failed 

to prove fatal to him. It is certain that among the 
Articles of his Accuſation, there were ſeveral which 
could be juſtified only by the Intention, which would 
ſcarce have ſerved his Turn in the Hoyſe of Peers, the 


major Part of whom were not inclined to favour 
him. For Inſtance, to mention only the chief Arti- 


ele, could he deny that, contrary to the Condition 
on which he was made Protector, he had degraded as 
it were the other Regents, and reduced them to the 


State of bare Sounſellors?! ? It is true, he might have 
1 alledged the King's Patent, But it was the Patent of 
. 1 e Ten and Eleven Yeats old 
only, Who, ooking 5 5 him as his Governour, did 
= -* every Thing by his A 
i nich deer his Authority on him. Where- 


a minor King, 


vice, as it was ſaid in the very 


fore, the Duke could never have cleared himſelf up- 
on this Article, any more than upon ſeveral others. 
ame his 9 * was as own — 

e T 


« | | : . = 
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guilty of all, and to caſt himſelf upon the King's T7 _— 
Merey. Beſides, it concerned him highly to get out $5 


of Priſon if it was poſſible on any Terms, fince it 
was very dangerous for him to continue any longer 


the King's Favour. He came out of the Tower then 


in the Hands of his Enemies. This turned very well 
for him. They who wiſhed his Deſtruction ſeeing the 
King had been very hardly prevailed upon to conſent 
to his being tried, thought ĩt was not time yet to puſh 
their Hatred any farther, till they had ruined him in 


= ” , H | : p 
on the 6th of February, giving Bond of 10000 J. for » * 


his good Behaviour; and Ten Days after he had his Tower, | 


Pardon. Thus his Fall was not ſo great as his Ene- wa n- 
mies had expected. He forfeited however in great Ad. Pub. 
Meaſure the Efteem he had acquired among the Peo- XV. 205. 
ple, who not diving into the Reaſons of his Conduct, Feb. 16. 
could not help thinking him guilty, ſince he had con- 

feſſed all. But the King judged otherwiſe, ſeeing on 


the 6th of April following he gave him a Place a- 
gain in his Council. 1 | 


Mean while the Parliament knowing the Friends The Par- 
of the Romiſh Church drew from the Duke of Son an 
merſet's Fall Conſequences which might breed ill Ef- he new 
fects, thought it proper to confound their Hopes. Limrgy, 
To that end an Act of Parliament was made, con- 


firming the new Liturgy, and ordering all Miſſals 
Breviaries, &c. to be delivered to ſuch as ſhould be 


appointed to receive them, and all the Prayers to the 
Saints to be daſhed out in all the Primers ſet out by the 


late King. Moreover, thoſe who had any Images and orders 


taken out of Churches, were required to burn or de- 1 


face them before the laſt of June. Then the Parlia- ** t. 


ment was prorogued on the 2d of February, after . 


granting the King a Subſidy, which was followed by 
a General Pardon, out of which the Priſoners in the 


Tower were excepted. It was during this Seſſion that 


the Houſe of Commons*. | 


the eldeſt Sons of Peers were firſt permitted to fir in 


2 Sir Francis Ruſel becoming by his Brother's Death Heir-appa- 


| 


\ 
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1550. After the Revolution which had happened at Court 


3 ö by the Duke of Somerſet's Diſgrace, the Earl of 
e : Warwick had not forgot himſelf. On the 28th of 
made October laſt, he was made Great Maſter of the King's 


High- Ad. Houſhold, a new Title introduced by Henry VIII, 


_ mural and inſtead of that of Steward of the Houſhold, when he 


nai conferred this Office on the Duke of Suffolk. Bur it 
Act. Pub. was not ſo much by his Poſts that the Earl of War- 
XV: 194, wick was grown powerful and conſiderable, as on ac- 


8. : : | . 
3 count of his having found Means to govern and di- 


all Affairs. rect the Council, who did every Thing by his Ad- 


vice. Some of the Counſellors looked upon him as 
their Friend, others as the Head of their Party, and 
others again were afraid of offending him. What he 
had lately done with regard to the Duke of Somerſet, 
made them very ſenſible how dangerous it was to 
have him for an Enemy. N 


len Notwithſtanding all his Greatneſs, the Earl of 


; . pos #P Farwick was under no ſmall Perplexity about the 


Sue. Affair of Boulogne. Himſelf had exclaimed the moſt 
- againſt the Duke of Somerſet for propoſing to give up 
that Place, and had made a Jeſt of his Reaſons. And 
pet, for theſe very ſame Reaſons, he reſolved at 
20 3 do what he had ſo much blamed in ano- 
ther. But that he might not appear inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, he choſe to put the Council upon it, to get 
the Reſtitution of Boulogne reſolved there, and to 
appear himſelf ro be no farther concerned than to 
comply with the _— of the Majority. It is no 
very hard Matter for a Man, who directs an Aſſem- 
bly, to get what he pleaſes to be reſolved upon, with- 
out acting openly. But the Difficulty conſiſted in 
that it was diſhonourable to make the firſt Step, and 
dangerous to ſhow a Deſire of a Peace with France. 
[5 IR. CT Goat als © Te 


rent to the Lord Ruſſel, it was on the 21ſt of January carried upon 
a Debate, That he ſhould abide in the Houſe as he was before. Ss 
it is entered in the Original Journal of the Honſe of Commons, com- 
municated to Dr. Barnet by Mr. Surle and Mr. Clarke, in whoſe 
Hands it was then, and is the firſt Journal that ever was taken in 
that Hoxſe. See Hiſt. Ref. Vol. II. p. 143. 5 
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The Earl of Varwick ſoon found an Expedient to 
avoid this Inconvenience, and that was to get one 
Guidotti, an Italian Merchant, who lived at Sou tb- 


on ſome Pretence, inſinuated himſelf into the Con- 
ſtable's Family, who was the King's chief Favou- 
rite. In his Converſations with ſome of the Conſta- 


ble's Officers, he ſaid, he verily believed the Court of 


Fxgland might be eaſily brought to reſtore Boulogne 
| for a Sum of Money. The Conſtable, ro whom 


this was told, preſently gueſſed what was meant by 


it. He ſpoke himſelf to Guidotti, and charged him 


* 


79 
1550. 
Guidotti 
is employ- 
> n 4 "ed in that 
-ampton, to be his Agent. This Man coming to Paris Affair. 


Hayward. 


At. Fil. 


XV. 185% 


to hint to ſome one of the Council of England, that 


the King of France had rather end the Affair of Boy- 


logne by an Accommodation than by the Way of 


Arms. Whereupon Guidotti went to and again ſeve- 
ral times between London and Paris. Ar laſt, he 


brought the Buſineſs in ſo fair a Way, that the two _ 


Courts being equally deſirous of ſeeing the Iſſue of 


it, agreed to ſend Plenipotentiaries to ſome Place in 


Picard), to treat about a Peace and the Reſtitution 


* 


ef. EEE ie | 
Monſieur de la Rochepot of the Houſe of Montmo- 


0 rency, Gaſpar de Coligny, afterwards Admiral, and 


* 


4 


Council would have a Pe 


.were to have it at Calais or Boulogne. 


two more, were appointed by Fance; and the Court 
of England made choice of the Lord Ruſſel, Paget 
now made Lord, Secretary Petre, and Mr. Fobn Ma- 
ſon. Their Inſtructians were a clear Evidence that the 


ace at any rate. The Sub> 5 7 


Plenipe- 


tentiaries 
of the tu 
Courts. 


baſſadors 
In ſtruc- 
tions. 


Burnet. 
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1559. IV. That the Fortifications of Blackneſt and New- 
bBDaven ſhould be demoliſhed. CN 
V. That the Penſion Francis I. had bound himſelf 

to pay to Henry VIII ſhould be continued, and all the 
Arrears paid. Bur if they could not obtain the firſt, 
they were to be ſatisfied with the Arrears. 
VI. That as for Scotland they ſhould affirm, Eng- 
land could not treat without the Concurrence of the 
Emperour. But if the Emperour would agree to it, 
the King of England would reſtore the Places he held 
in Scotland, except Aymouth and Roxburgb. Wn F 
VII. That if the French ſpoke any thing of the t 
King's marrying Henry II's 8 Elizabeth, they 
ſhould anſwer, they had no Inſtructions upon that * 
Head, and ſhould inſiſt upon the King's being ſo tt 


— 


young. : 
Conference The Plenipotentiaries meeting near Boulogne, tl 
about the thoſe of France ſaid plainly, It was not to be ex 0 
Peace: pected that the King their Maſter would ſend back 

the Queen of Scotland, ſince he was reſolved to mar- K 


1 ry her to his Son the Dauphin: That as for the per- ei 
1 petual] Penſion, Francis I. had promiſed it at a Time 7 
| when his Affairs obliged him to it, but that the King la 
his Son never intended to be Tributary to England : ti 
Ht That however, they were ready to treat about the 


Reſtitution of Boulogne for a Sum of Money : That T 
moreover, the King their Maſter did not mean the ſh 
Engliſþ ſhould keep any one Place in Scotland, This i be 
was talking in a very magiſterial Manner. But log 
Henry II had pretty well dived into the Intentions of 
the Council of England, and was reſolved to take E 
Advantage of the preſent Opportunity, to deſtroy ; th 
tte ungrateful Claim which the Kings of England | © 
_ pretended to have to the Crown of France, or at leaſt i 
to the perpetual Penſion which Francis I. had pro-! 
miſed to pay them in lieu of that Claim. Some time of 


after, the Engliſo Ambaſſadors received freſh In- 
ſtructions, empowering them to conclude a Peace up- 
on Terms leſs difficult to be obtained than thoſe = 
ls a has 


an "= 
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had at firſt demanded. However, as the Court of 1550. 
England would not abſolutely yield up the Penſion, 

an Bxpedient was found, with which the Court was 
ſatisfied. And that was, all Claims of the two 
Kings ſhould ſtand as they did, except only ſuch as 
ſhould be adjuſted by the Treaty, which was at length 
ſigned the 24th of MOSS, and was in Effect as fol- 
lows: | 


I. That the 0 of Bodog mould be en to Treaty 3 
France, with all the Ordnance and Ammunition found ten the 
there by Henry VIII, when he took the Place. Cn: 

II. That in Conſideration of the Improvements AR. Pub 
Henry had made, and the Charge he had been at in XV. 211. 
tranſporting thither Proviſions and Ammunition, the 
King of France ſhould pay the King of England the 
Sum of Four Hundred Thouſand Crowns of Gold “, 
the one half on the Day of the Reftitution, and the 2 
other half before the 1 Zh of  twaf” _* : 

It is ro be obſerved upon this Article, that the 
King of France very carefully avoided 5 
either the Penſion ſtipulated in the laſt Treaty o 
Peace, or even what was due to the Crown of Ee 
land fince the Time of Charles VIII, which was con- 
tinually increaſed after wards by ſeveral Trearies: > 

HI. That for the Security of the Payment of the 
Two Hundred Thouſand Crowns in Auguſt, France 
ſhould give ſix Hoſtages, and England the like Num- 
wy for the wry of the Reſtitution of Bou- 

ne. i ee £20 « +687 * 

IV. As to Scotland, it was agr EC chat we King WE 
England ſhould deliver up to the Queen of Scotland 
whe two Forts of Lauder and Dunelaſs, with all the 
| COT: except what was brought thither from Ha- N 

ngron. 

V. That if theſe two Forts Neueis ech in the King 5 
of Ergland's Power, he ſhould be obliged” to demolith | : 
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1559. the Fortifications of Aymouth and Roxbourg, which 
might never be raiſed again by England or Scotland. 
But if he reſtored Lauder and Dunglaſs, he ſhould 
however be obliged to raze Aymouth and Roxburgh, 
provided the Queen of Scotland demoliſhed alſo Lau- 
der and Dunglaſs, and that none of theſe four Places 
ſhould be ever fortified again. 80 | 
VI. That the King of England ſhould make nonew } 
War upon Scotland, unleſs he had ſome freſh Occa- 
fion : That is to ſay, Edward gave over his Mar- 
riage. 5 
. VII That the King of Eng/and's Demands, Claims 
and Pretenſions, as well upon France as Scotland, 
and all the King of France's and the Queen of Sco:- 
lands upon England, ſhould remain as before. 


Thus all the Pains Henry VIII had taken to ſecure 

a Penſion, or rather a yearly Tribute in lieu of the 

Right he pretended to have to the Crown of France, 

were rendered of no Effect by this Treaty, which 

contained in favour of England only a bare indeter- 

minate Reſervation of the Claims which had occa- 

ſioned the ſhedding ſo much Blood ſince the Reign of 

Edward III. The Kings of England have nothing left 

but the empty Title of King of France, none of Ed- 

ward VPs Succeſſors having ever thought ſeriouſly of 
aſſerting their pretended Right, 5 

The Earlof The Treaty being brought to London to be ratified, 

Warwick the Earl of Warwick feigned Sickneſs, that he might 


reid not be obliged to ſign a Peace which he had ſo much 


ning the © : : : $1 ee 
— 2 exclaimed againſt. But this was only to impoſe on 


, the P ublick, ſince he had ſigned all the Orders and 
Inſtructions, by virtue whereof the Ambaſſadors had. 


Hayward. concluded it. 


men- The Reſtitution of Boulogne opened the Eyes of the 


1 People a little, with reſpect to the Conduct of thoſe 
cenſured, Who were at the Helm. They who had juſt delivered 
up that Place for Four Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
in lieu of the Two Millions Francis had bound himſelf 
to pay, were the very Men who ſome Months 1 * 
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had reviled the Protector for only intending to re- 1550. 
ſtore it. The Earl of Varwick, who had the chief ; 
Direction of the Affairs, and whoſe Intereſt it was to 
procure the People's Affection, ſeeing them a little 


enraged, thought proper to divert them, by giving | 


PN 


them ſome Satisfaction in other Reſpects. To that inguiry of 


purpoſe he called to a ſtrict Account thoſe who had Mie 
me 


dled with the King's Money, or been guilty of e,, 


Miſdemeanours in the Exerciſe of their Offices. He 
had alſo in this another Motive; and that was, to 
pay the King's Debts, which were conſiderable. iin 
this calling to an Account, his chief Friends who had 
ſerved him as Inſtruments in the ruining the Duke of 
Somerſet, were the leaſt ſpared. The Earl of Arun- 
del was fined in 12000 J. payable in Twelve Years. 
Southwel was put in the Fleet, and the reſt compound- 
ed with the Court in the beſt Manner they could. As 
there were few People but what were guilty of ſome 
Miſdemeanour, this Inquiry eſtabliſhed the Earl of 
Warwick, every one fearing he would find ſufficient 
Means to be revenged of thoſe who were not ſub- 
miſſive enough *. | > oF HO 2 


that of London, and given to Ridley Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Thirleby had the See of Norwich, Poinet that 
of Rocheſter, and on the 3d of July John Hooper was 
made Biſhop of Glouceſter. | 5 


„ + 


5 "= 


been now Forty Years in Eng/and, had leave to go Virgil - 
and ſpend the Reſidue of his Days in his own Country, 7775 ##2 
The King permitted him to enjoy his Preferments * , 


Italy. 


in Confideration of his having employed the beſt Part 
of his Life in writing the Hiſtory of England. 


ir Thomas Smith, Sir Michael Stanhope, Thomas Fiſher, and 
© William Grey, each of them acknowledged they owed| the King 
3000 l. and Sir John Thynn ſubmitted to 6006 4. and then were 
_ diſcharged. 3 | of 3 5 3 
. His Archdeaconry of Wells, and his Preben of Nonnington. 


Before 


+ 


Vor. VIII. 


The ſame Year Polydore Virgil an Tralian, who had Polydors 


In the Courſe of this Year there were ſome Changes Changes 
as to the Biſhopricks. The See of Weſtminſter, va- FN 

| E : 4 3 3 ; 83 Act, Pub. 
cant by the Reſignation of Thirleby, was united to XV. 222. 


p. 234. 
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| 2550- Before we go on to the next Year, it will not be 
amiſs to ſay a word of what had paſſed during this in 
foreign Countries. VV 

Death of Paul III dying the 1oth of November 1549, the 
Paul III. Cardinals who went into the Conclave on the 29th of 
pond. the ſame Month; agreed in a few Days after to raiſe 
Cardinal Pole to the Papal Throne, and even came in 
the Night to his Chamber to adore him according to 
Pole loſe: Cuſtom. But he deſired them to delay the Ceremony 
= 5 % till it was Day, telling them that it ought not to be a 
8 Work of Darkneſs. This Scruple, unheard of till 
| then, ſeemed to them ſo extraordinary, that ſome of 
them looked upon it as a Piece of Stupidity. Others 


were afraid, if Pole was Pope, he would take it in his 


Head to reform the Court of Rome and the College of 
Cardinals in particular. However this may be, from 
that Moment they thought of eleCting another Pope. 
Julius 117, After which, being divided into three Factions, they 
chaſen could not agree upon the Perſon till the February fol- 
Pope. lowing, when they choſe the Cardinal de Monte, who 
took the Name of Julius IIIX. i 
Affairs of In Germany, the Emperour having opened the Diet 


4 many. of the Empire about the End of July, would have 


Hobliged all the Proteſtants to ſubmit to the Determi- | 
nations of the Council now removed back to Trent. 
Maurice Elector of Saxony oppoſed it ſtoutly, but 
with ſo much Prudence and Regard for the Empe- 
rour, that he did not loſe his Favour by it. On the 
contrary, the Emperour agreed that the Diet ſhould 
+/+. | declare him General of the Army of the Empire, to 
put an End to the War by the Siege of Magdeburg, 
the only Prozeſtaut Town which ſtill held out, Mau- 
J OL ET: FE 1 048 me 
1 
le gave a firange Omen of what Advancements he intended 
to make, when he gave his own Har. (according to the Cuſtom 
0 of the Popes, who beſtow their Hats before they go out of the 
_ © *Contlave) on a mean Servant of his, who had the Charge of his 
Monkey; and being asked what he ſaw in him to make him a 
Cardinal, he anſwered, As much as the Cardinals had ſeen in him 
to make him Pope. But it was commonly faid, that the Secret of 
this Promotion was an unnatural Affection to him. Bur net, Vol. II. 
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| himſelf to be governed by the Archbiſhop of St. An- 


ſee what paſſed there during the Year 1551. = SAC 


Scotland, the principal Affair in the Kingdom was Religion. 


But they were narrowly watched, that Advantage 
might be taken of any falſe Steps they ſhould make. 


Fear, and by the ſame Method Gardiner was 7 
Year deprived on the 18th of April 


| fianers were buſted in preparing a Confeſſion of Faith *, ſion of 


\ framed by Cranmer an 
about to others. to correct or add to them as they ſaw Der The 


K AY Aba, " 
5 N 
= - "Ik 


rice had great Deſigns which the Emperour knew not, 1550. 

cill it was too late to hinder the Execution of them. ; 
Scotland enjoyed a great Tranquillity after the Con- air: 5 | 

cluſion of the Peace. James Hamilton Farl of Arran re 

in Scotland, and Duke of Chatelerant in France, ſtill 

governed the Kingdom as Regent. But he ſuffered 


_ * =, * E m 
ö Yoo An Aro ISS IIS 4% 


+4 : 


drews his Baſtard-Brother, a Man of a very leud and 
infamous Life. Let us return now to England, and ka 


A * ' 2 wa K „ . 4 
— W e <þ 
Dr 


After the Concluſion of the Peace with Pape ang 25 


that of the Reformation, which the young King 3 bs 


| wiſhed to bring to as high a Degree of Perfection as 


was poſſible. He was kept in this Mind by Cranmer, 


and the reſt-of the Reform:rs. The Earl of Warwick 
appeared alſo very forward to compleat this Work, 
| becauſe he thereby inſinuated himſelf more and more 


into his young Maſter's Favour. The conſtant: Prin- 


ciple by which the Romiſb Party governed themſelves, Wan ASE 


was to oppoſe with all their Might any intended Ales. 
rations, before they were eſtabliſhed by Law. But 
they complied with them, at leaſt outwardly, ao 
as there was no Remedy, till a favourable Opportu- 

nity ſhould offer to pull off the Mask. It was not 
poſſible to get rid of theſe Hypocrites all at once, bes 

cauſe they gave no Hold by their outward Carriage, 


f® 3 


By this means Bonner was put out of the way laſtt 


During all the reſt of the Year, choſen Commit. A Coſi. | 


* It is not known who were che Compilers of theſe Artieles of tree. 


the Church of England. being Forty Two in Number, nor what: 5 i 
Method was taken in 1 them. Burnet thinks they were , 
Ridley, and that they were by them ſent _—_ 


Reader may find them in Burnet's Collection, Numb: 55. Vol 8 6 
with the Differences between theſe and thoſe ſet” out in e 2 g 
Elizabeth's Time marked in the Margent. : | 1 
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" rs5r- Which was the laſt mortal Wound as it were to be 
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en to the old Religion. Some Places of the new 
The Prin- Liturgy were corrected alſo*. But the Princeſs 
ceſs Mary Mary refuſed to ſubmit to the Changes already made, 
or that were now making. She continued all along 
to have Maſs ſaid in her Houſe, and thereby drew 
upon herſelf great Mortifications from the Council 
and the King himſelf, who ſeemed reſolved to force 
$he would her to a Compliance. She was ſo alarmed at it, that 


: _— ſhe formeda Deſign to withdraw out of the Kingdom, 
our be by the Help of ſome Veſſels which the Regent of the 


2 eldeſt Daughter of 


Kingdom 1 
but 4s fre. Lom. Countries was to ſend upon the Coaſt of Eng- 


Hay ward. tion of it was prevented, though it ſhould ſeem that 
Princeſs would have occaſioned leſs Trouble and Per- 
plexity, had ſhe been out of the Kingdom. In all ap- 
PeEarance the Project of excluding her from the Suc- 
ceſſion was not yet formed, neither was it thought that 

the King's Death was ſo nigh as it was. 8 

The Far! This Princeſs's Obſtinacy drew upon her the King 

of Wat- her. Brother's Anger, who from thenceforward loſt 


wick's am- 


"bitiows much of the Eſteem and Affection he had for her. 


Projett, It was this, very probably, that inſpired the Earl of 
Warwick with the Thoughts of excluding her from the 
Succeſſion, and of forming in favour of his own Fa- 
mily the Project ſpoken of hereafter. It will be ne- 
ceflary however to ſay in a word in this Place, that 

the Project was to order it ſo, that the Princeſs Eliza- 
_ beth ſhould be married abroad, to cauſe Mary, to he 
ſet aſide, and to _ one of his Sons to Fane 8.9. | 

Henry Grey, Marquiſs of Dorſet, 
and of Francis Brandon, who was the next in the 

-.. » Succeſſion, after Henry VIIPs two Daughters. 
ing Sick: England with great Violence, carrying off in Twenty- 

a four Hours ſuch as were taken with it, in ſpite of all 

A General Confeſſion and 4b/olution was added. The Chriſm, 

uſe of the Croſs 8 the Srcberzd, Prayers for = 

Dead, gre. were laid aide. Barnet. 55 


© — 
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Remedies ( a). If we may believe the Hiſtorians, 1551. 
this Sickneſs was peculiar to the Engliſh Nation, It 2 
did not ſeize the Foreigners who were in England, and 
in other Countries Engliſhmen only were afflicted with 
it. For this Reaſon it was called the Engliſb Sweat, 
There is much the ſame Thing to be ſeen among the 
Polanders, who are alone ſ abject to a Diſtemper they 
call Ia Plique, unknown, as it is affirmed, to all the | 
World beſides. The Duke of Suffolk, Son of Charles = ow 
Brandon his ſecond Wife, died of the Sweating Sick- * 13 fit.” | 
neſs, as did alſo two Days after his Brother, wh had 
ſucceeded him. So the Title of Duke of Suffolk being 1. hg 
void, the Earl of Warwick reſolved to procure that of War- 
Honour to be given to the Marquiſs of Dorſet, Father cf t. 
of Jane Grey, whom he deſigned for one of his Sons. , Laß 
He needed the Concurrence of that Lord, to cauſe ofthe Mar- 
the Crown to deſcend to his Daughter, to whom there 9%i{s of 
was a Neceſſity beſides of the Mother's reſigning * a 
her Right. It is however very difficult to conceive, 
that the Earl of Warwick ſhould have formed this 
Project ſo early, ſince Edward was in good Health, 
in his Fifteenth Year only, and very likely to have a 
numerous Ifſue. In order to that, the Earl of War- 
wick muſt needs have known that the King was to die 
very ſoon. And this is what they would infinuate, 

who make him lay his Deſigns at the Time I am now © * 
ſpeaking of, and before the King was ſeized with 
by laſt -Illneſs, that he might be looked upon as = 
the Author of his Death. "However this be, it is Def on, of = 
ſaid, all this Lord's Proceedings from the Death . ek. 
of Fane Grey's two Brothers to the End of this «eſs Eliza- 
Reign, had relation to this Project; as, for In- 3 
ſtance, the Marriage of the Princeſs Elixabeth to the, 8 | 

| King of Denmark's eldeſt Son, which he N mark. 


= wandel, but without Effect. 


(a) This Sickneſs began firſt at Shbrew-bun 5 in ee. and Ersdrg 
PE the North ä not till October. | 


F4 3 he 


Daughter 


1581. The Marriage of the King himſelf with a Daugh- - 


; Negotiath tor of Henry II King of France, which was negotia- - 


on for the 


Tune, ted and concluded this Year, ſeems directly contrary 
| Marriage to the Earl of Warwick's Deſigns, ſuppoſing they 


with & were already formed. Wherefore Doctor Burnet ſays 
of France. by the way, that this Marriage was only to amuſe 
the young King. Hayward, who wrote the Hiſtory of 
Edward VI, ſays alſo, that after the Marriage was 
concluded, Edward thought himſelf in perfect ſafety, 
Edward though indeed he was in extreme Danger. But what- 
fend; an ever the Earl of Warwick's Motive might be, the 
Embaſ** Marquiſs of Northampton, the Biſhop of Fly, and 
rance on — | | 7 55 
pretenſe of ſome other Ambaſſadors were ſent with a ſplendid Re- 
carrying tinue to carry the Order of the Garter to Henry II. 
_ 2 and to propoſe a Marriage between the Princeſs E- 
Garter to lizabeth his Daughter and Edward. Henry being then 
the King, at Chateaubriant, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors came to 


Nantes, from whence they were conducted to Court. 


Ea The Marquiſs of Northampton, as Head of the Em- 


baſly, preſented the Collar of the Order to the King. 

Then the Biſhop of Ely deſired him to appoint Com- 
miſſioners to treat with them about an Affair tend- 

Treaty a. ing to the common Good of the two Kingdoms. The 
deut the Commiſſioners being named, the Ambaſſadors pro- 
SME , Poſed the Marriage of Edward with the Princeſs E- 
AR Pub. {izabeth, and the Treaty was ſigned at Angers the 19th 
XV. 273. of Fuly. The Princeſs's Portion was to be two Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowns, and her Dower as great as 

any Queen of Erg/and had ever enjoyed. Bur the 
Marriage was not to be contracted by Words of the 

Preſent Tenſs, till a Month after the Princeſs ſhould 

be in the twelfth Year of her Age. This hindered it 

from being conſummated, becauſe Edward died be- 

fore that Time. Shortly after, Henry II ſent a noble 
Embaſſy into England, of which the Marſhal de Mont- 

he Bart Norenci was Head, with the Order of St. Michael to 


= wick i- 


Foreign Affairs being finiſhed, the Earl of War- 
Wick applied himſelf to Domeſtick ones, or rather to 
his own. He cauſed Henry Grey Marquiſs of Nor- 
F „ 3 &AÜ 
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 Thampton, to be created Duke of Suffolk, and himſelf 1551. 
Duke of Northumberland *. Wiiliam Paulet Earl of Orher Cre- 
Wiltſhive and Lord-Treaſurer, was made Marquiſs of aint. 
Wiltſhire *1, and Sir William Herbert, Earl of Fan . 
broke 2. They who were on this Occaſion dignified 
with new Honours, were the intimate Friends of the 
Earl of Warwick, now Duke of Northumberland, who 
| trove to eſtabliſh himſelf more and more in the Poſt 
of chief Manager of the Publick Affairs, though 
without any Patent which might give him that Au- 
thority. = 
The new Duke of Northumberland could not how- The ruin 
ever enjoy a perfect Tranquillity as long as he beheld / D 
ſtill ſuch a Rival as the Duke of Somerſet, who might "s gray 
one Day be again in Favour, and who was really en- wee + 
n to regain the Poſt he had formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed. The Time of Edward's being of Age drew 
nigh, and he daily improved himſelf in the Know- 
ledge of Affairs. The Duke of Northumberland there- 
fore had cauſe to Fear, that when the King ſhould 
compare his Adminiſtration with the Duke of Somer- 
ſePs, he would perceive that the laſt had been wrong . 
fully deprived of his Dignity. Beſides, Edward ſtill Means - 
expreſſed a great Efteem for his Uncle, and gave ® made * 
him frequent and publick Tokens of it. All this End. * 
made the Duke of Northumberland very uneaſy, who 
plainly ſaw it would be next to impoſſible to execute 
his Projects whilſt he had ſuch an Inſpector as the 
Duke of Somerſet, He determined therefore to get 
rid of this troubleſom Rival at any rate, and to that 
End he made uſe of two Ways. The firſt was to 
ruin him in the King's Favour, by means of certain 
Emiſſaries who beſet him continually. The ſecond 


3 to occaſion his Enemy ſuch Mortifications as 
ſhould 


3 ies Piercy the lat Earl of Northumberland dying without 8; 
Iſſue, his next Heirs were the Sons of Thomas Piercy who was at- ; 
tainted in the laſt Reign for the Torkſoire Rebellion, 1 > 
* Marquiſs of Winchefter. 
* The Lord Ruſſel hid been lately made Earl of Bed/ord, and „ 14 
* Thomas Darcy had alſo been AN Lord Dare. * j | 
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ſhould carry him to act ſo as to give an Advantage 


againſt him. Theſe two ways ſucceeded to his Wiſh. 


The King by degrees grew out of Conceit with his 
Uncle, and by that his Ears were the more open to 
receive any ill Impreſſions that were ſuggeſted to 
him. On the other Hand, the Duke of Somerſet could 
not, without extreme” Impatience, ſee himſelf daily 
expoſed to Affronts, ſo much the more. cutting as 


they were done on purpoſe to provoke him. Few {| 


Men have Prudence or Moderation enough to avoid 
falling into ſuch Snares. Tis pretended, that ſeeing 
himſelf thus puſhed, he reſolved to kill the Duke of 
Northumberland at a Viſit he was to make him. O- 
thers ſay, he intended to have him invited to Dinner 
at the Lord Page!'s, and there he was either to kill 
or poiſon him. At leaſt the Hiſtorians ſpeak of it 


in this manner, becauſe the Report was ſpread abroad 


both before and after his Diſgrace, and becauſe the 


King himſelf was poſſeſſed with the ſame Notion. 


The Ring 
is prepoſ- 
ſalſid a. 
gainſt his 
Uncle. 


And yet his Impeachment had no ſuch Thing in it, 
but ran only that he intended to ſecure the Perſon of 
the Duke of Northumberland. However this may be, 
it can't be denied that he had contrived ſome Plot to 
be reſtored to his Poſt, and deviſed, and perhaps 
imparted to his Confidents, ſeveral ways which were 


imputed to him afterwards as ſo many Crimes, though 
he had put none in Execution. One of theſe Confi- 


dents was the Perſon that ruined him, being in all 


Appearance bribed by his Enemy. This Man, Sir 


Thomas Palmer by Name, having been ſecretly 


'brought to the King, told him all he knew, andpro- 


bably turned his Diſcourſe ſo as to make the King 


believe that bare Projects of Thoughts were fixed and 


determined Deſigns. However the King being per- 


ſwaded his Uncle would have aſſaſſinated the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Marquiſs of Northampton and 
the Earl of Pembroke, conſented that he ſhould: be 


The Duke 
it ſent to 
the Tow- 
Ex. 


ef 


brought to his Tryal. So on the 17th of October the 
Duke was apprehended and ſent to the Tower, with 
many others accuſed of being his Accomplices. _ 


Day the Dutcheſs of Somerſet with two of her Wo- 1551. 
men were alſo arreſted, and after that the Earl of 
Arundel and the Lord Paget underwent the ſame 
Fate. 1 8 . 
As ſoon as the Duke of Somerſet was in the Tower, Remark 3 
his pretended Crimes were ſpread abroad every where en the 
| with Circumſtances proper to impoſe on the People. Come 15 
VU pon theſe extravagant Accuſations it is that the Hiſ- ga him. 
torians, Doctor Burnet excepted, have built their 
Accounts of this Event. What is moſt evident, is, 
that the Duke had projected to get himſelf declared 
Protector in the next Parliament, ſince the Earl of 
Rutland affirmed it upon Oath. As to the Means 
which he intended to uſe to attain his Ends, it is very 
likely he had deviſed ſeveral, but had yet fixed upon 
none, except that perhaps of ſecuring the Duke of 
Northumberland's Perſon. As the Cuſtom of bring- The Wie. 
ing the Witneſſes Face to Face had been laid aſide "es 5 
ſome Time ſince, we muſt be contented with know- Nr 
ing what the Witneſſes depoſed againſt him, without 
I being able however to draw from thence an unqueſ- 


— A 


o || tionable Proof of the Truth of the Facts. Every one 

„ is ſenſible what great Alterations the confronting of 

2 Witneſſes is capable of producing in ſeemingly the 

* mot c =o 5 
. Palmer depoſed, that Sir Ralph Vane was to have The Depo- 
11 headed two Thouſand Men to ſupport the Duke of * 
ir Somerſel's Deſigns, who was to have fallen upon the nes. 

y Guard ; That being done, the Duke intended to have 
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1. That he had deſigned to have ſeized on the 


Articles o King's Perſon, and the Adminiſtration of the Publick 


2 
2 e Affalrs. 


1 Burner. 


bother fide, we ſhall 


2. That he with one Hundred others intended to 
have impriſoned the Duke of Northumberland. 


3. And that he had deſigned to have raiſed an - 


ſurrection 1 in the City of ws 


Theſe three Articles, to which the Duke of Somer- 
ſel's Crimes were reduced, plainly ſhow that there 


was no Proof of his having intended to kill or poiſon 
the three Lords above-mentioned, though the King 
had been made to believe ir, and though the People 
had been poſſeſſed with ſuch a Notion. Of theſe 
three Articles the firſt and third were High-Treaſon, 
and the ſecond, relating to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, was only Felony. He poſitively denied the trea- 
Pnable Articles, and as for the Third, which was 
placed the ſecond in the Impeachment, he confeſſed, 


he had ſaid ſome Things which might make it believ- 
ed he had ill Deſigns againſt the Duke of Northum- 


berland, the Marquiſs of Northampton, and the Earl 
of Pembroke, but that he had never thought of any 
ſuch Deſigns, and ſtill leſs intended to pur them in 
Execution, though he ſhould have formed them. 
It muſt be confeſſed here is a Difficulty which is 


not 27 to be reſolved. The Duke of Somerſet is not 


accuſed of intending to have killed theſe Lords, and 


for all that he juſtifies himſelf on that Head. This 


feems to intimate that there was ſome Article in the 


Tndiftment anſwering therero. And yet Doctor Bur- 
net, an exact Hiſtorian, if ever there was one, and 


who affirms he took the Accuſation out of the Re- 
cords of the Council, mentions only three Articles, 


wherein there is not a Word of theſe three Lords, 
who even ſat Ju the Peers his Judges. On the 
ce preſently cg the Duke was 


condemned for Felony, which was ſtretching the Ri- 
gour of the Law as far as it could go, if he was guil- 
ty _ of 1 formed a Deſign to ſeize the Puke 


of 


CWC 
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of Northumberland. whereas if he had really intend- 1551. 
ed to kill theſe three Lords, there was nothing in his 
Sentence but what was agreeable to an Ad of Parlia- 
ment. It muſt therefore be ſaid, either that the fa- 

mous Hiſtorian juſt mentioned has not exactly related 

the Articles of Accuſation, or that the Peers con- 
demned the unfortunate Duke for a Crime which he 

was not legally charged with. The Faithfulneſs and 
Exactneſs Doctor Burnet has made profeſſion of, will 
not allow one to accuſe him of ſuch a Fraud. But 

the Character of the Duke of Northumberland and 

of moſt of the Peers who judged the Duke of Somer- 


2 - 
7 i 


fet, and who for the moſt part were his profeſſed Ene- 

f mies, makes jt very ſuſpicious that the Fear of of- 

5 fending the Duke of Northumberland, or ſome other 

£ Motives, got the better of Juſtice ®  _ 
After the Peers had heard the Depoſitions againſt He is ac- 
: the Duke, and his Anſwers, they unanimouſly acquit- pms of 
ted him of Treaſon : But they condemned him to t found 


dye for Felony. They proceeded in all Appearance guilty of \ 

5 upon a Statute made in the Time of Henry VII, which Felony. 
declared it Felony to intend to take away the Life of 

a Privy-Counſellor. This was ſtretching very far 

$ that ſevere Law which perhaps had never been exe- 

cuted before, eſpecially againſt a Duke, Peer of the 

5 Realm, and Uncle to the King. Beſides his Charge 

did not run that he had intended to kill theſe three 


: Counſellors, but only that he had deſigned to ſecure 
$ the Duke of Norihumberland's Perſon. But what is 
| more ſtrange in this Tryal, is, that theſe three Lords 
- fat as Judges. Sentence being given, he aſked Par- 
8 don of the Duke of Northumberland, the Marquiſs of 1 
4 1 CG Northampton, 7 


[is 


*The Marqui ſs of Wincheſter ſat as High-Steward, and eee es | | [ 
27 in Number, were, the Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, _ 0 
the Marquiſs of Northampton, the Earls of Derby, Bedford, Hun- | 171 
tington, Rutland, Bath, Suſſex, Worceſter, Pembroke, and the Vi-. = 
count of Hereford, the Lords Abergavennzy, Audley, Wharton, | 
Evers, Latimer, Borough, Souch, Stafford, Wentworth, Darcy, 

Sturton, Windſor, Cromwell, Cobham and Bray. The Lord Chan- 4 i 
cellor was left out of the Number, being ſulpe cted of favouring ' 


— ; 


the Duke of Somerſer, Burnet. 


5 
5 
e 
s 
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1551. Northampton, and tlie Earl of Pembroke, for his ill | 
Intentions againſt them. This aſking Pardon has | 
made ſeveral believe him guilty. But it is a Queſ- | 
tion, whether by theſe ill Intentions we are neceſſarily 
to underſtand that he had deſigned to aſſaſſinate them. 
When the People who were preſent at his Tryal, ſaw 
be was returned not guilty of Treaſon, they ſhouted 
for Joy ſo loud, that they were heard at Charing-Croſ. 
But their Joy was turned into Sorrow when they heard 


he was condemned of Felony. 
The King Every Body believed the Duke would be pardoned, 
fro % becauſe his Execution was put off almoſt two Months. 
4 ; N 

that che But fo great care had been taken to prepoſſeſs the 
Duke is King againſt him, that young Edward, who abhorred 
the Crimes he believed him guilty of, was very far 
from any Thoughts of granting him a Pardon. It 
appears by his Journal, that one Bartuile had affirm- 
ed upon Oath, that the Duke of Somer/et had hired 
him to kill the Duke of Northumberland. That the 
Duke himſelf had owned it at his coming to the 
Tower, though he had denied it at firſt. But it is ve- 
ry ſtrange that this Evidence was not produced at his 
Tryal. Nothing argues his Innocence in this reſpect 
ſo much as the Indi&tment itſelf, which ran, not that 
he had intended to aſſaſſinate the Duke of Northum- 
berland, but only that he had deſigned to ſeize and 
impriſon him. Nevertheleſs it cannot be denied that 
the King believed him guilty of the firſt of theſe 
Crimes, fince we ſee in a Letter of his to Barnaby 
Fitz-Patrick his Favourite, who was then in France, 
that the Duke had confeſſed it after Sentence, though 
he had before ſworn the contrary. But the King's 
FRE. Belief does by no means prove the Fact. It proves 
* every whit as well that the young King had been im- 
Somer. Poſed upon, who even ſhowed afterwards an extreme 
ſets ?- Sorrow for having conſented to his Uncle's Death. 
Friend,and The Duke of Somerſet was in hopes however of un- 
"7 deceiving the King. He had already engaged the 
office, Lord Chancellor Rich to be his Friend, who through 


Hayward. a miſtake in the Superſcription of a Note he ſent to 
| Dec. 21. Ee, _ T2 | | ; ES the 
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the Duke, diſcovered his Deſign to uſe his Endea- 


vours for him. This occaſioned the Great-Seal's be- 
ing taken from him, and given to the Biſhop of 
: Ely _ | | So | | | 


As ſoon as the Duke Had received his Sentence, 
great Pains were taken to Entertain the King with 


| nm Sights, that he might not reflect upon this 


range Condemnation. At the ſame Time, all the 


coming near him. At laſt on the 22d of January he 
ſigned an Order for his Execution. The Duke ap- 
peared calm and undiſturbed on the Scaffold, and 
made a Speech to the People. He affirmed he had 


God Thanks for making him his Inſtrument to pro- 


- mote the Reformation, and exhorted the People to 


perſiſt therein. When he had gone ſo far, he was 
forced to ſtop, by reaſon of an extraordinary Noite 
which was made among the People, and which laſted 


ſeveral believe he was bringing a Pardon. On the 


other Side, a Company of Soldiers who had been ſent 
for to be at the Execution, and who coming too late, 
_ cauſed others to imagine they were come to maſſacre 
them. This bred a terrible and fatal Diſorder to 


ſome of the Spectators who were ſmothered to Death. 
When the Noiſe was over, he calmly went on with 


his Speech, and ſaid, he had always been moſt dili- 


gent 


* The Lord Chancellor intending to ſend | the Duke of Somerſet 


an Advertiſement of ſomewhat deſigned againſt him by the Coun- 
cCil, and being in hafte, wrote only on the back of the Letter, To 


the Duke, and bid one of his Servants carry it to the Tower, with- 


out giving him particular Directions to the Duke of Somerſet. His 
Servant fancying it was to the Duke of Norfolk, carried it to him. 
He to make Northumberland his Friend ſent the Letter to him. 
Rich underſtanding the miſtake, prevented the Diſcoyery, and 


went immediately to the King, and pretending ſome Indiſpoſiti- 


4 


On, defired to be diſcharged ; and upon that took to his Bed. So 


it ſeemed too barbarous to do any Thing farther againft him. 


55 
1551, 


The King 


ſigns an 
Order for 


beheading 
: : ; the Duke 
Duke his Uncle's Friends were carefully hindered from of Somer- 


ſet. 


Act. Pub. 
XV. 294. 
The Duke's 
Speech on 


never offended the King by Word or Deed. He gave Fl | 


Jan. 


a pretty while. Sir Anthony Brown riding up on one 
Side, and crying to the People to give way, made 


* 8 J 
. 
£ 
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isst. gent about his Majeſty in his Affairs both at Home 
: and Abroad; and no leſs diligent in ſeeking the com- 
mon Good of the whole Realm. Here again he was 
Interrupted by the People. crying out, It was moſt 
true. Then he prayed for the King, aſked the For- 
giveneſs of all whom at any Time he had offended, 
torgave all his Enemies without Exception, and de- 
fired the People to bear him Witneſs that he died in 
the Faith of Feſus Chriſt. When he had ended his 
Speech he turned to his private Devotions ; after which 
he laid his Head on the Block to receive the fatal 
n e. VVV 5 
The Duke Thus fell the Duke of Somerſet, concerning whom 
of SOMCr- People have been very much divided in their Opini- 
rafter, ons. Some would have him to be looked upon as a 
very wicked Man, capable of committing the moſt 
heinous Crimes, whilſt others would have him thought 
a very good Chriſtian. It is eaſy to ſee that Religion 
was the ſole Cauſe of this Diverſity. Had it not been 
for the Prejudice Religion begets in moſt Men, his : 
Faults would not have been fo much aggravated, ] 
which in the main were ſome of the leaſt Mankind \ 
are guilty of. On the other Hand, without this v 
fame Prejudice, there would not have been ſo much | 
pains taken to colour his Ambition, which doubtleſs 0 
was 4 little too great. They who have made it their h 
Buſineſs to vindicate all his Actions, have very light- . 
ly touched upon the vaſt Riches he had heaped up te 


during his Adminiſtration. Somerſet-Houſe, which is |} © 
now ſtanding in London, is an authentick Proof of it. tk 
But then his Enemies have made bare Accuſations al 
cunningly ſpread abroad among the People, and in- th 


ſtilled into the King's Ears to paſs for evidential I de 
Crimes, though it manifeſt]y appears by the very Ar- 
ticles of his Indictment, that he was condemned only 
for intending to commit an Offence, not againſt. the 
King or State, but againſt ſome private Perſons. It 
may therefore be affirmed, that the Faults for which 
he was pardoned after his. firſt "Condemnation were 
much greater than that for which he ſuffered . : 


„ 2. EFEDWAKED VE = 7: 


The People, who were ſeldom out in their Judgment 1551; 


about Great-Men, were ſo generally perſwaded of 
his Innocence, that many dipt their Handkerchiefs 


in his Blood, looking upon him as a ſort of Martyr. 
Nay, it happened in the beginning of Queen Mary's 


Reign, that a Woman ſeeing the Duke of Northum- \ 
berland as he was going to the Tower, ſhook one of 
theſe bloody Handkerchiefs at him, ſaying, Bebeld, 
the Blood which thou didſt cauſe to be unjuſtly ſhed, does 
now apparently begin to revenge it ſelf on thee. _ 
About a Month after this Execution, Sir Ralph execution 


 Vane,. Sir Miles Patr idge, Sir Michael Stanhope, and of #1 pre- 


tended Ac- 
complices. 


Sir Thomas Arundel, who were ſaid to be the Duke of 


 Somerſet's chief Accomplices, were alſo put to Death. Ad. pub. 
But they all proteſted they had never intended to XV. 296. 
form any Plot, either againſt the King or any Privy- Hayward. 
Counſellor. Sir Ralph Vane added, he did not doubt 


but his Blood would make the Duke of Northumber- 


land's Pillow uneaſy to him. As for Palmer, Crane, 
and Bartuile, who had ſerved as Witneſſes againſt che 


Duke of Somerſet, they got off with eaſe. Nay, it 
was obſerved -that there was a great Intimacy after- 
wards between Palmer and the Duke of Northumber- 
land, which gave occaſion to believe Palmer had been 
corrupted to betray. the Duke of Somerſet, who had 


honoured him with his Friendſhip. | 
During the Year 1551, the Emperour's Affairs fairs of 
took- a new Turn in Germany, when he leaſt miſtruſt- Germany, 


ed it. Maurice Elector of Saxony, having formed 


the Deſign of reſtoring his Country to Liberty, had 
already negotiated ſecretly a League with France and 
the Proteſtant-Princes of Germany. But before he 
declared himſelf openly, he had a Mind to know 
what might be expected from England. To that Pur- 
poſe, he ſent Ambaſiadors to Edward, to try to win 
him over to his Intereſt, and get from him the Sum 
of four Hundred Thouſand Crowns, by letting him 
underſtand it was for the Preſervation of the Proteß 
tant Religion. The Ambaſſadors were told, that the 
King would moſt willingly enter into a Religious 


— 


Vor. VIII. CD League; 


\ 
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15. League; but that he did not mean to ſuffer himſelf 


to be engaged under that Ptetenſe in a War for other 


Quarrels. That if the Elector of Saxony would con- 
fer more particularly with the Proteſtant- Princes, and 
then ſend the King Ambaſſadors with fuller Inſtructi- 
ons and ſufficient Power, he ſhould have a more po- 
fitive Anſwer. Hitherto Maurice had but coldly fol- 
lowed the Siege of Magdeburg. But when his private 
Affairs were ſettled, he ordered it ſo, by the help of 
ſome Friends he had in the Town, that the Inhabi- 
tants ſurrendered by Capitulation. Then he broke 
up his Army, who parting into ſeveral Bodies, went 
and quartered in the Territories of ſome Popiſb-Prin- 
ces, putting them under heavy Contributions. The 
Catholicks complained very much of their being expo- 
ſed to theſe Oppreſſions, only the Emperour himſelf 
remained in an entire Security, without having the 
leaſt Suſpicion of the Elector. jo 
and of the The Council being removed back to Trent, was o- 
Council of pened again in May 1551. But a Quarre] between 
Trent. the Pope and the King of France interrupting the 
Seſſions, they began again in September; and though 
Henry II had proteſted againſt the Council, the Le- 
gates continued it, and cauſed ſeveral Points to be de- 
cided which are foreign to our Purpoſe. _ 
1552. The Parliament met on the 23d of January 1552. 


| Parlia- The Houſe of Commons ſeeing the great Abuſe of the 


ment. pernicious Cuſtom of condemning People without 


par bringing the Witneſſes Face to Face, had a Mind to 
the con- put a ſtop toit. To that End, a Bill was prepared 


. fromingof condemning under divers Penalties, thoſe who ſhould 


nn write or ſpeak againſt the King, with a Proviſo that 


Burnet. None ſhould be attainted of Treaſon on this AZ, un- 


leſs two Witneſſes ſhould come, and to their Face a- 
ver the Fact for which they were to be tried, except 
ſuch as ſhould confeſs their Guilt. The Lords were 
hardly brought to agree to this Proviſo, as if it con- 
cerned them leſs than the Commons to be freed from 
Oppreſſion. But at length the AF was paſſed as it 
had been drawn by the Commons, | 
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In this Seſſion alſo ſome Progreſs was made in the 1842. 
Reformation *®. Among other Things the Marriage Tart | 

of the Clergy was declared good and lawful, which Clergy de- | 
had been conſidered only by the People as barely clared va- | 
tolerated. rn i | lid. | 
The Seſſion of Parliament being juſt about to end, Aten. 

and not above a Hundred and Thirty-ſeven Mem- z 


e bers left in the Lower Houſe, a Bill was brought into pet 
5 the Houſe of Lords, to repeal the Settlement of the fet's Me- 
. Duke of Somerſet's Eſtate, made in Favour of his Wer). 
. Children by his ſecond Wife. In this Bill was inſert- 
5 ed a Clauſe, which was as it were the Foundation of 
42 it, that the Duke of Somerſet and his Complices were 
5 juſtly condemned. But the Commons agreeing to the 
Fr Repeal, threw out the Clauſe. This ſhows their O- 
X pinion of the Duke's Innocence. 8 | 
In this ſame Seſſion, the Duke of Northumberland Another 
attempted to get Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham condemn- hoard 
| ue pr to 
* ed, who had been accuſed of Miſpriſion of Treaſon. 2 ye Bi- 
* The Lords agreed readily to the Bill of Aitainder ſhop of 
h which was propoſed to them. But the Commons pry ao F 
I would not hear it mentioned, becauſe it was deſigned TT 
8 to condemn the Biſhop without confronting the Wit- 
8 neſſes. The Duke of Northumberland's Aim was to 
. have had the Dignity of Palatine of Durbam, whieh 
5 was annexed to that See, conferred on himſelf, We 
it ſhwall ſee hereafter that his Project ſucceeded better a- 
0 nother Time. Mean while finding the Commons had 9 
d not much Condeſcenſion for him, becauſe the Parlia-  , 
Fi ment had been called during the Duke of Somerſet's | 
at Adminiſtration, he reſolved to have another which 
n= | ſhould be more at his Devotion. Accordingly this The Par- 
5 which had now fat five Years, was diſſolved at the Rn 2 
I * The {new Common-Prayer Book according to the Alterati- | 
| ons agreed upon in the former Year, with the Form of making 
N- - Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, was appointed to be received every 
m; where after the Feaſt of All Saints next. By another Act the 
it Biſhoprick of Weſtminſter was ſuppreſſed, and united td London; 
| but the Collegiate-Church with its exempted Juriſdiction was flill 
2 continued. 0 > FE 
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1552. End of the Seſſion. Then the Council came to a Re- 
ſolution to call a new one for the next Year only, 

that there might be time to take neceſſary Meaſures 

to get Repreſentatives choſen, who ſhould be more 


| _ favourable to the Court. „„ 

Alteration There were this Year two conſiderable Changes with 
t the reſpect to the Biſhops. Firſt Heath and Day Biſhops 
. of Worceſter and Chicheſter were deprived, becauſe 
they too openly oppoſed the Reformation. The ſe- 
cond Change was more conſiderable. After the Par- 

liament had given the King Power of nominating to 
the vacant Szes, his Patents ran, that he appointed 

ſuch a one Biſhop of ſuch a See, during his natural 
Life. But at the Time I am ſpeaking of, it was 
thought proper to change thoſe Words into theſe, 

As long as he behaved well in the Adminiſtration of the 
Biſhoprick (a). So the Biſhops made by theſe Pa- 
tents might be deprived of their Sees by a bare Act of 

the King's Will, without being forced to obſerve the 

_ ____ uſual Formalities in ſuch Caſes. . | 

The Duke The Duke of Northumberland ſtill directed the Af- 
C 3 fairs of the Government, though he had no Commiſ- 
e " fion to diſtinguiſh him from the other Privy-Coun- 
- eb/elure. ſellors. His Proceedings againſt the Duke of So- 
merſet, putting every one in fear of ſeeing himſelf - 
expoſed to his Vengeance, no one durſt openly op- 
poſe him. We have ſeen that in the late Parliament 
he attempted to render the Duke of Somerſet's Me- 

mory odious, by cauſing his Sentence to be approved 
by the Two Houſes. That Project not ſucceeding, 
- Ptquiry of he went another way to work. He ordered a ſtrict 
wee nue Inquiry to be made of all who had been enriched by 
NEST bo the Chantry-Lands, which were given to the King 
rte Chan- during the Duke of Somer/e!'s Adminiſtration. Great 
iy. Landi. Numbers were found, ſome of whom were condem- 
need in heavy Fines, and others found Means to pur- 
chaſe the Duke of Nortbumberland's Favour. But it 


(a) The firſt Patents with this Clauſe in Rymer's Federa are 
thoſe of John Hooper, Durante vitd naturali, ſi tamdiu ſe bens 
geſſerit. Act. Pub. XV. 298. May 10. LY XY 
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was not prone: for the Lord Paget to divert the 1552. 
Storm which fell upon him, the Duke of Northum- an L 
berland having entertained a mortal Hatred to him, at 

becauſe he had been entirely devoted to the Duke of 5 

Somerſet . He was not only fined in Six Thouſand 
Pound, but alſo on pretenſe that he was no Gentle- 

man, he was degraded from the Order of the Garter, 

which he had received from Henry VIII, as if that 

Prince when he gave it him knew not what he was. 

| Beſides, the Motive of Hatred and Revenge by 

which the Duke of Northumberland was ſwayed, he 

had moreover another, which was to make way for 

his eldeſt Son the Earl of Warwick, for whom he 

eaſily procured the vacant Garter. - 

About this time the Corporation of German Mer- The Com- 

chants, who lived in the Sill. yard, was diſſolved, {27 9 abe 
becauſe it was become detrimental to England, by merchants 
engroſſing the whole Woollen Trade 1. It was is 4if- 
proved, that the Sfill- yard Men in the Year 1551, et 
had ſhipped Forty Four Thouſand Pieces of Cloth, and et- 
all the Engliſb Merchants together had not exported | _ 
above Eleyen Hundred Pieces. The Regent of 
Flanders and the City of Hamburgb earneſtly ſollicited 
to ha ve be Company reſtored, but it was to no pur- 

N 5 | | pole. 


x» 
PR 


* Hehad been Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and was 
= charged with many Miſdemeanours in that Office. | 

3H - *1 Henry III had been much ſupported in his Wars by the Aſſiſt- 
ance he received from the Free-Towns of Germany; in recom- 

| pence whereof he gave them great Privileges in England: they 
were made a Corporation, and lived together in the Srill. yard near 
the Bridge. They had gone ſometimes beyond their Charters, 
which were thereupon judged to be forfeited, but by great Pre- 

| ſents they purchaſed new ones. They traded in a Body, and fo 
5 ruined others by under - ſelling them. Trade was now riſing much; 
Courts began to be more magnificent, ſo there was a greater Con- 
fumption of Cloth than formerly. Ant werb and Hamburgh had 


7 then the chief Trade in theſe Parts of the World, and their Fac- 
a tors in the Still- yard had all the Markets of England in their 
s Hands, and ſet ſuch Prices both on what they imported or ex- 


ported as they pleaſed, and broke all oßber Merchants. Whereupon 
the Merchant-Adventures complained* of them, and after ſome 
Hearings, it was judged that they had forfeited their Charter, and 
that their Company was diſſolved. „ 
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1552. _ poſe. The Court ſet on Foot alſo a Project for the 


Project e Advantage of the Trade of England, which was, 
two Mart- 1 | 3 7 3 8 
Tun in to open two free Mart Towns in England, namely, 


England. Hull and Southampton. But they had not time to put 


it in Execution. | 3% 
Cardan in This Year Cardan the famous Italian Philoſopher 
— paſſed through England as he returned from Scotland, 

where he had been ſent for to cure the Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews of x Dropſy. His Endeavours were 
crowned. with Succeſs, but he foretold the Archbiſhop 
he was to be hanged. As he paſſed through England 
he waited on young King Edward, and was fo charm- 
ed with kim, that he every where ſpoke of him as of 

a Miracle. It is ſaid, he caſt his Nativity, and fore- 
told to him a long and proſperous Life. But for this 
once the Rules of his Art deceived him. 


The 


V Aſter the King's Death, when nothing was to be got by flatte- 
ring, he wrote the following Character of him. N | 
All the Graces were in him: He had many Tongues when he 

d was yet but a Child: Together with the Ezgli/h, his natural 

„ Tongue, he had both Latin and French, nor was he ignorant, 
as 1 hear, of the Greek, Italian and Spaniſn, and perhaps ſome 
* more: But for the Engliſh, French and Latin, he was perfect in 
them, and was apt to learn every thing: Nor was he ignorant of 
, Logick, ot the Principles of Natural Philoſophy, nor of Muſich. The 
« Sweetneſs of his Temper was ſuch as became a Mortal; his 
« Gravity becoming the Majeſty of a King, and his Diſpoſition 
« was ſuitable to his high Degree. In ſhort, that Child was fo 
** bred, bad ſuch Parts, and was of ſuch Expectation, that he 
4% looked like a Miracle of a Man”. Afterwards he adds, He 
% was 2 marvellous Boy; when I was with him he was in the Fit- 
* teenth Year of his Age, in which he ſpoke Latin as politely and 
« readily as { did. He began to love the liberal Arts before he 
„ knew them, and to know them before he could uſe them: And 
% in. him there was ſuch an Attempt of Nature, that. not only 
% England, but the World hath reaſon to lament his being ſo ear] 
* ſnatched away, When the Gravity of a King was needful, 
„ he carried himſelf like an old Man; and yet he was always af- 
fahle and gentle as became his Age. He played on the Lute; 
«© he meddled in Affairs of State; and for Bounty, he did in that 
« emulate his Father; though his Fatber, even when he endea- 
« youredto be Good, might appear to have been Bad. But there 
* was no ground of ſuſpecting any ſuch Thing in the Son, whoſe 
Mind was cultivated by the Study of Philoſophy „ See the 
Original in the Coll. Vol. II. Barnet s Hiſt. Ref. 


The Affairs of Scotland underwent this Year ſome 1553. 
Alteration. The Queen Dowager had been in France Haie, 
on pretenſe of ſeeing the Queen her Daughter, and p<onand. | 

had obtained of that Court the Regency of Scotland, W 

in the room of tbe Earl of Arran. In November 

1551, ſhe returned to Scotland through England, 

where ſhe was magnificently treated by the King, 

and her, Charges bore to the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms. Upon her Arrival in Scotland, ſhe gently 

perſuaded the Earl of Arran to reſign the Regency to 

her according to the Deſire of Henry II and his Mi- 

niſters, the Earl perceiving he could not keep it againſt 

their Will. The Archbiſhop of St. Andrews did not 
like his Brother's reſigning his Dignity. He caballed 
againft the Queen-Regent, who had the Addreſs to 
ſupport herſelf by the Aſſiſtance of be Reformed, by 
promiſing them the free Exerciſe of their Religion in 
their own Houſes. By this means ſhe eſtabliſhed her- 

ſelf in the Government, in ſpite of the Archbiſhop's 
Attempts to the contrary. ne | | 
The Turn which happened this Year in the Affairs Revolution 

of Germany was much more conſiderable. The Elec- “ Germa- 
tor of Saxony at length diſcovered the Project he had / 
formed: but it was not till after the King of France had 

oclaimed War againſt the Emperour, and the Con- 

| ſtable de Montmorency had taken Metz by Surprize. 

Then Maurice drawing his Forces together, marched 
directly to 1n/pruck, where Charles V was, and had 

like to have taken him Priſoner. Maurice's Decla- 

ration obliged the Emperour at laſt to give the Pro- 

teſtants ſome Satisfaction, by granting them the fa- 

mous E4i# of Paſſau, | whereby the ſeveral Princes 

and Towns were ſecured in the free Exerciſe of their 

Religion,] That Monarch met preſently after with 

another great Mortification. He inveſted Metz; but 

by the brave Reſiſtance of the Duke of Guije who , "553 | 

_ defended the Place, he was forced to raiſe the Siege. ente * 
Let us return now to the Affairs of England. vourab le 

The new Parliament meeting the iſt of March tothe 

1553, the Houſe of Commons was made up of Repre- Northeim. 
N e N Te.ntatives, berland. 


1 


Wer be Hiſtory of Ever AN p. Vol. Vl. 

N 
"Memoryis King a very conſiderable Subſidy, grounded upon the 
+ blackened. great waſting of his Treaſure during the Duke of So- 


% n the ſuppreſſing the Bi 


1933 ſentativet, who, for the moſt part, were diſpoſed to 
Somerſet's do what the Court thought proper. They gave the 


merſet's Adminiſtration. This ſhowed plainly enough 
what Power the Duke of Northumberland had in tbe 


deprived, 


Tonſtal is Houſe . That Lord 1 likewiſe an Alt for 


Biſhoprick of Durbam, having 
See ſap- firſt cauſed Tonſtal to be deprived. This Biſhoprick 


preſſed. being ſuppreſſed, the King founded two others, one 


at Durbam | with 2000 Marks Revenue, ] and ano- 
The Duke ther at Newcaſtle | with 1000. ] But the Tempora- 


of Nor- lity of the Biſhoprick being turned into a County Pa- 


oy a © latine, was given to the Duke of Northumberland, In 


made all appearance Tonſtal was deprived, and his See ſup- 
_ Connt-Pa- preſſed for that very Purpoſe. Fj 


lain. The Parliament fat but one Month. It was dif. 
ſolved on the 31ſt of March, after the Duke of 
Northumberland had procured a Subſady for the King, 
and the Memory of the late Duke of Somer/et to be 
branded. The Court had no farther need of a Par- 
lament, and the Duke of Northumberland's Intereſt 
required there ſhould be no Parliament, when he was 


preparing to put his Deſigns in Execution. 


be Kings The young King had been ſeized ever ſince Fanu- 


| Hines. ary with a Diſtemper which at length brought him to 


3 his Grave. This did not hinder his being made to ſet 


Church- his Hand to an Order for viſiting the Churches, and 


Plate is taking thence all the ſuperfluous Plate and Ornaments. 


called in. The Viſitors were likewiſe to examine very ſtrictly 
what Embezzlements had been made in that reſpect. 


They gave the King two Tenths and two Fifteenths to be paid 
in two Years. At the paſling of the Bill there was a great Debate a- 
bout it inthe Houſe of Commons, which ſeems to have been about 
the Preamble, containing a long Accuſation of the Duke of So- 
 merſei, for involving the King in Wars, waſting bis Treaſure, ex: . 
gaging bim in much Debt, embaſing the Coin, and having give! 


occaſion.to a moſt terrible Rebellion. This was inſerted by the 


Duke of Northumberland, to let the King fee how acceptable he and 
his Party were, and how hateful the Duke of Sommer ſer had been. 


their Benefices. Barnet. 


The Clergy did alſo give the King Six Shillings in the Pound ot 


Book XVI. 2 r. EDWARD VI. 


All chis was done under colour of ſelling the unneceſ- 


- 


fary Things, and giving the Money to the Poor, 


who had the leaſt Share of it however. | 


The Progreſs of the French in Germany beginning 


to make England uneaſy, the Council reſolved to take 
ſome Meaſures to ſtop their Carreer: Nay, they 
ſeemed at firſt to have intended to join in a League 
with the Emperour againſt France. But it amounted 


1053 


1553. 


The Coun 

cil ts jea- 
lous of the 
Progreſs of 


France. 


in the End to no more than the Offer of the King's 


Mediation, which took not effect. „„ 
Mean while Edward was ſtill troubled with a De- 
fluxion upon his Lungs, which waſted him by de- 
grees, and daily grew more dangerous. Some affirm 
dovnright, that a ſlow: Poiſon had been given him, 
and throw the Suſpicion of it upon the Duke of 
Northumberland. Others only inſinvate ſuch a Thing, 


both ſpeak only by Conjecture, without giving any 
Proof. The young King ſaw Death approaching 


The King's 
Illneſs be- 

comes very 
dangerous. 


without ſaying it poſitively. But when all is done, 


without any Fears as to himſelf. But he could not jp ;; con- 
reflect, without an extreme Concern, on the State cerned a. 
Religion would be in under his Siſter Mary, who ber ke: 
was to ſucceed him. Ir is very probable the Duke 4 
of Northumberland, who hardly ever left him fince  _* 
his Illneſs, took care to heighten his Fears in that 
reſpe&, on purpoſe to bring him the more eafily to 
the Paſs he deſired. All Hopes however of the King's His Re 


Recovery were not given over till the middle of May, 
when in all likelihood the Phyſicians told the Duke 


-'* Viſitors were appointed to examine what Church-Plate, Jew- 
els, and other Furniture was in all Churches, ard to compare 


very i . 


deſpaired © 
of. | 


f. 


their Account with the Inventories made in former Viſitations, 


and to ſee what was embezzled and how. They were to leave 
in every Church one or two Chalices of Silver, with Linnen for the 
Communion Table and for Surplices; and to bring in all other 
Tkings of Value to the Treaſurer of the King's Houthold, and to 
ſell the reſt of the Linnen, Copes, : Altar-Cloaths, and give the Mo» 
ney to the Poor. Heylin and fome others urge from hence, that 
the King was ill-principled as to the Matters of the Church, [becauſe 


be was now in the 16th Year of his Age. But Barnet oblerves, - 
that when all is done, it was only calling in the ſuperfiaous Plate 


1 emacs in Churches more for Pomp than Uſe. And that perhaps ©} + 

deing ſick, he did not much mind what Papers the Council brought © 

1 him ro fign. 3 8 3 4 ; ; 1 2 ; ; 
3 


Vor, VIII. 85 8 TL, of 


883, of Northumberland his Caſe was deſperate. Then it 
ä Marriage was that he matched the Lord Guilford Du dley, his 


Northum- 


fourth. Son, the only one unmarried, with Jane Grey, 
eldeſt Daughter of the new Duke of Suffolk, by 
Francis Brandon, who was by Henry VIII's Will the 


rrh Son next in the Succeſſion after the Princeſs Elizabeth. At 


The Dube 


_ theCroun 


T PTudg- 
es refuſe lo 
draw the 
Settlement 


the ſame time Jane's two Siſters were alſo married; 
the Second, the Lady Catharine, to the Earl of Pem- 
broke's eldeſt Son, the Lord Herbert; the Third, 
the Lady Mary, [ who was crooked ] to ¶ the King's 

_ Groom-Porter ] Martin Keys. Theſe Marriages were 
ſolemnized about the End of May, when there was 
no hope of the King's Recovery. At laſt, one Day 
as the young King was expreſſing the exceſſive Trou- 
ble he was under, when he conſidered the Princeſs 
Mary his Siſter would do her utmoſt Endeavour to 
deſtroy the Reformation, the Duke of Northumber- 
land broke the Ice. He repreſented to the King that 
there was but one way to prevent the Misfortunes 
England was threatned with, in caſe the Princeſs Mary 
aſcended the Throne after him; and that was, to 
ſettle the Crown on the Lady Jane Grey his Daughter- 
in-law. Indeed it was natural in excluding Mary, 
to transfer the Crown to her Siſter Elizabeth, whom 
the King tenderly loved, and who was a hearty Friend 
to the Reformation. But probably the Duke told the 
King, that as he could nor ſet aſide Mary but on the 
ſpecious Pretence of her being Illegitimated, the ſame 
Reaſon was in force with regard to Elizabeth, ſince the 
'* Marriages of their Mothers were alike annulled. That 
therefore, either the Succeſſion was to be left as the 


late King had ſettled it, or the Princeſſes were ro be 


both excluded together. Very likely the young King, 
who found himſelf dying, and who thought only of 
Having the Reformation from the impending De- 

ſtruction, was prevailed upon by this Argument, to 
ſacrifice the Princeſs Elizabeth. Beſides, he had a very 
great Eſteem and Affection for Fane Grey, who was 
an accompliſhed Lady both in Body and Mind. 
However this be, the King having taken the Reſo- 


* Burner, lution ſuggeſted to him by the Duke of Northumber- 


EET. land, | 
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land, Three Jud, es of the Realm were ſent for, and 1553s # 
required to . i 


n Aſſignment of the Crown to 
Fane Grey. The Judges * deſired a little Time to con- 


ſider of it. At laſt. they anſwered, they could not 


take upon them to do any ſuch thing, without being 
guilty of High-Treaſon. Adding, that all the Privy- 
Counſellors who conſented to the Aſſignment, would 
unavoidably be liable to the Pains expreſſed in the 
Act of Parliament made for that purpoſe. Upon which 


the Duke of Northumberland fell into ſuch a Paſſion, 


that he had like to have beaten the Judges; never- 
theleſs they ſtood to what they had ſaid. On the 15th They are 
of June they were ſent for again, and at length by 2 # were 
Threats and the Expedient of a Pardon under the 
Great Seal, they were wrought upon to draw the 
Settlement of the Crown, which was ſigned by all the 
reſt of the Judges except Hales, who could never be 
revailed with to do it. All the Privy-Counſellors ſet The Ser- 


their Hands to it likewiſe on the 21ſt of the ſame emen i: 


Month. Cranmer was abſent that Day on purpoſe to 1 


avoid ſigning : but the King importuned him ſo much, Council. 
that he ſet his Hand art laſt as a Witneſs, as it is pre- | 
tended, and not as a Privy--Counſellor *1, 5 

Mean while the King's Diſtemper ſtill growin g 4 omas 
worſe, without the Poſſibility of finding any Remedy, e 
the Council thought fit to diſmiſs the Phyſicians, and x;ag, bas 
to put him into the Hands of a certain Woman, who canner. 


took upon her to cure him. Some ſay, this was done g,picjons 


by the Duke of Nortbumberland's Advice, and that againft the 
the Woman ſhortned the King's Days. But he was Pte of 


Northum- 


now ſo ill, that it was entirely needleſs to haſten his ee 


| Death. It is true, the Woman was fo far from curing 
\ him, that ſhe only put him to more Pain than there 


was 
* They were Montague Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and 
Baker and Bromley. EX | 85 | 
1 Burnet ſays, he does not know whether the Archbiſhop uſed 
this Diſtinction, though it ſeems probable that he did fo, ſeeing that 
Liberty was allowed to Cecil, who, in a Relation which he made 
one write of this Tranſaction, for clearing himſelf afterwards, ſays, 
when he heard Hales declare how much it was againſt Law, he re- 
fuſed to ſet his Hand to it as a Counſellor, and that be only ligued 
& a Witneſs to the King's Subſcripugn, =» ; 5 
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 haveMary the Princeſſes Mary and Elixabet h, deſiring them to 


Four. Aim was to have them in his Power, that they might 


| They ef King was ſo near Death, were coming to him. Bur 


So +7 and the Duke was diſappointed of his imm. _ 


4 
. 
* 1 * : 3 ” wo” 4 5 * 


2 En Grd 15 b. 2 


„„ Non, by the Medicines ſhe gave him, and this 
Sh was ent to inſpire the People with violent Sul: ©” 
"46h — againſt the Duke of Northumberland, who was 

O "or beloved, and who was thought capable of doing 


thing. At laſt the Phyſiciuge were ſent for again. 


© © The King's But it was not in their Power to ſtop the Violence of | - 
Death. his Diſtemper, which carried him out of the World on 


F, 
the 6th-of July, after he had given ſenſible Profs of 
The Duke 4 true Piety. Some Days before his Death, the 
tries ro Duke of Northumberland got the Council to write to 


eb 85 2 come and keep him Company in his Sickneſs. His 


* . * we 
r 


not obſtruct the Promotion of his Daughter: in- law 
Jane Grey. The two Princeſſes not imagining the 


cape ue hearing he was in his laſt Agonies, they turned back, 


8 


3 „His Body was buried on the cth of PER in the Chapel af St. i 4 
5 Peter's Church in Meſtminſter, and laid near the Body of Henry VII 
„dis Grandfather. He died in Sir Henry Sidney 's Arms, Son in-law to 

the Duke of Northumberland. It is faid King Edward was in Body 
beautiful, of a ſweet Aſpect, and eſpecially in his Eyes, which 


CE EY, ſeemed to e ſtarry Livelineſs and Luſtre in them. He kept a 
Book, in which he wfit the Characters of all the chief Men of the 
ENS aa oy Nation, all the Judges, Lord- Lieutenants, and Juſtices of the Peace 
*-,,. ,._ over England, marking down their way of living, and their Zeal 


for Religion. He had ſtudied the Buſineſs of the Mint, with the 
Exchange and Value of Money. He alſo underſtood Fortification, 


and deſſgned well. He knew all the Harbours and Ports in his Do- 


minions, with the Depth of Water, and Way of coming into 4 
__ --- + them. He had acquired ſo great Knowledge in foreign Affairs, that |. 
=" - the Ambaſſadors who were ſent into England publiſhed very extraor- | + 


--* -- dinary Things of him, in all the Courts of Europe. He took Notes 
of almoſt every thing he heard, which he writ firſt in Greek Cha- : 
raQers, that thoſe about him might not underſtand them, and after- & : 
ward copied out fair in the Journal or Diary that he kept. This 

; Journal written with his own Hand, is till .preſerved in Sir John 
Cotton famous Library; from whence the learned Biſhop Burnet 
tranſcribed and publiſhed it in his 2d Vol. of the Hiſtory of the 
een In it ne — 2 5 Tranſactions in this 
eign are perhaps as well regiſtred (ſays Bithop Waben the | 
young e as * any Or! + F. er 981 8 2 TOY FF: : 
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7 ed them by the new Statutes he Oben ne 
Parliament, wherein his Aim was not ſo much to pro- 
cure the Welfare of the Kingdom, as to follow his 


of the Pope, whoſe Authority was ſtill omg 7 5 
ed in England, is divorced from Catharine. the 


" The Hiſtory ou ton be. Vol. Vill. * 
ined of the 


= 
* 


Humour, and cauſe his Will to become a Law. To 
ſet this Matter in its full Light, it will be proper to 
inſert here a brief Recapitulation of Henry VIPs Pro- 
ceedings with Reſpect to the Succeſſion. __ | 

Ir has been ſeen in the Hiſtory of his Reign, chat 


atter having lived eighteen Years with Catharine of 


= azon his firſt Wife, and having had by her ſeveral 
dren, of whom there was but one Davghter alive, 
he had a Mind to put her away. He pretended that 
his Marriage was void, and becauſe the Court of 
Rome, tor Reaſons of Stars, would not condeſcend to 
annul it, he procured. 2 Sentence of Divorce to be 
ö by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, before 
he had aboliſhed the Papal: Authority in his King- 
dom. By ſo doing he afforded a very ſpecious Pre- 
tenſe of queſtioning the Prelate's Authority who pro- 
nounced: the Sentence. What is more, he took a 


ſecond Wife, before he was legally divoreed from the 


firſt, and by his too great haſte, gave a freſn Occa- 
Bon of difparing the Validity of his ſecond-Matrige, 
Here are already two Contradictions in theſe his two 
firſt Steps. He applied to the Pope as to his prſper 


5 Judge, and before he had ſolemnly renguneet bis 


Authority, he tramples it under Foot, and in p 


other Side, he owns there was need of a legalßes 
ence to juſtify his Divorce, and yet he prevents 52 
Sentence by running into a ſecond Marriage befc wit 
was pronounced. Wis 72 9 


In the next Place, he beheaded lis 0980 Wiſe for | $ ; 


_ Adultery, and yet, before the Execution, he/pretenge 
he could not be his Wife, and was divorced fre 
her on a frivolous Pretenſe. Theſe two Divo tes | 
were confirmed by an Ad of Parliament paſſed; i in 
2690. wherein was alſo a pal pable-Contradi&tion. " 
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ſucceeding to the Crown, and yet it gave the King 
Power to place them on the Throne, ſince withouc _ 
any Limitation it inveſted him with all che Authority 
neceſſary to ſettle thę Succeſſion as he ſhould pleaſe. 
There was likewiſe another Contradiction in a 
Statute of the Lear 1540, where it was declared, that 
- a Marriage after Conſummation ſhould not be an- 
nulled by Reaſon of a Pre- contract. Nevertheleſs 
Henrys Divorce from Ann Bullen was grounded upon 
that very Thing. By which the King and Parliament 
ovned they had injured Elixabeth, dy declaring her 
Illegitimate. It will be ſaid perhaps that this Az? was 
not to regard what was paſſed. But it is certain it 
was made ſolely. with Deſign to favour Elizabeib. 
| Notwithſtanding all this, ſhe was not reſtored to her 
former State by this Act, but it ſtill lay in the King's 
Breaſt to give er a Place in, or exclude er Tom | 
the Succeſſion. __ 
- In another A# ks: in 1 184 there was a no leſs = 
_ manifeſt Contradiction. By this A4 both Houſes. 4 
Parliament themſelves put in the Line of the Succe 
ſion Mary and Elizabeth after their Brother Edward. 


Did not this ſeem to be making them an authenticx 
Reparation, and owning them for Legitimate ? And” '-_ 
indeed, hitherto no Baſtard had ever been ſeen on the 
Throne of England Nay it might be queſtioned we- 


ther it was in the Parliament's Power to place ſuch an 


one there. At leaſt there would have been need ff 
making a very expreſs and authentick Law for that 3 
Purpoſe. Nevertheleſs by a particular Clauſe of . 


Jams: Ad, the King was allowed the Libert if to im- 
5 ſack Conditions on theſe two Princeſſes, that 
BE: "they might have had no Right to ſucceed, which the 
Parliament would not, nay could not have done, if 
they had been owned for Legitimate. It was not 
therefore on account of their natural Right, but by 
*. mere Courteſy, that they were GONG, to. 880 1 
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might pre- 
tend to the © 
Crows. 


By 


Henry followed the ſame Plan in his laſt Vill and 
Teſtament. He put Mary and Elizabeth in the Line 
of the Succeſſion after Edward their Brother, but in 
ſuch a manner that he let them ſee, it was a pure Act 
of Favour, ſince he bound them to certain Conditi- 
ons, without which they were to forfeit their Right. 


The Difference which he made between them and £d- 


ward, ſhowed that he owned them not for Legiti- 


mate, and by that he afforded a Pretenſe to queſtion 
the Right he gave them. But what conduced ſtill 


more to imbroil the Buſineſs of the Succeſſion, was 


that this Will paſſing over in Silence the Iſſue of Mar- 
gare Queen of Scotland Henry's eldeſt Siſter, put 


next after Elizabeth the Children of Mary Queen 
Dowager of France and Dutcheſs of ufa the young- 
er Siſter. This was a manifeſt Abuſe Uf the i, 
the Parliament had entruſted him with, and conſe- 


quently a furniſhing the Queen of Scotland with a 


lauſible Pretenſe to demand the annulling of a Will 


which ſubverted the moſt 1 Laws of the King- 


dom. 


Edward VI compleated the putting the Affair of 
the Succeſſion in extreme Confuſion, by conveying 


the Crown to Fane Grey, contrary to the Rights of 
Mary and Elizabeth. This was an Act of abſolute 


Sovereignty very unbecoming a King of England, and 


one too thatdied a Minor. But beſides, in this Con- 


veyance there were Contradictions no leſs palpable 
than thoſe Henry VIII had fallen into. Edward own- 


ed as good and valid, the Act declaring Mary and 
Elizabeth to be Illegitimate. Bur at the ſame Time, 
he repealed by his own Authority, that which gave 


the King his F. ather the Power to ſettle the Succeſſion. 


On the other Hand, he kept to the King his Father's 
Mill, in giving the Preference to the younger Siſter's 
Children; but withal, he annulled the Will, by ex 
cluding Mary and Elizabeth. 


Four brin- By this brief Recapitulation it may be eaſily per- 


Tu what a Door to Diviſions and Civil Wars was 


opened by Henry VIII and his Succeſſor, +BY the 45s 
* 5 1 have 
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Soak XVI. ; 22 MA. BO 
I have juſt mentioned, four Princeſſes, namely, Ma- 

ry, Elizabeth, the Queen of Scotland, and Jane Grey, 
could pretend to the Crown after Edward's Death, 

and each could find in theſe Ads themſelves, Argu- 
ments wherewith to combat the Claims of her Ad- 
verſaries. | e , 

Mary went upon the King her Father's Will. But Examina- 

ſhe drew a much ſtronger Argument in her Opinion, % of .. 
though ſhe durſt not make the beſt of it openly, 2 ” 
from her natural Right and the want of Authority 2 

in thoſe who annulled her Mother's Marriage. On 
the other Hand, it might be objected to her, that 
having been declared Illegitimate by an Az? of Parli- 

ament, that A# was never repealed, and that it was 

not in the King's Power to place Baſtards on the 

Throne, and exclude lawful Heirs. That beſides it 

was known to the whole Nation that the Parliament 


was far enough from being Free when ſhe was put in * 
the Succeſſion after Edward, and that however this + Bf 


AF ought to have been preceeded by an expreſs. Re- 
peal of that, whereby ſhe was declared incapable of 
ſucceeding. _ | : 


x 


The ſame Thing could be alledged againſt Eliza- of EI 


beth. But ſhe might anſwer that her Mother's Di- beth's., 
vorce was grounded only upon a Clauſe which was 

afterwards declared Inſufficient, and that by the Act 
of the Year 1540, ſhe was reſtored to her Rights. 
That therefore it was to her the Crown was devolved 
if her Siſter Mary was incapable of ſucceeding. «+ 
The Queen of Scotland could plead the Illegitima- _ 3 
; | . E 
tion of Mary and Elizabeth, . affirm, it was her Queen of 

Right to aſcend the Throne of England, as Grand- Scotland's. 

Daughter to Henry VIII's eldeſt Siſter. As to what ſome 

objected to her that ſhe was born out of the Land, 

it was an ill-grounded Cavil, ſince the Princes of the 

Blood in England, are never deemed F oreigners, 

though born out of the Kingdom. 


* 


Fane Grey had for her Edward's Aſſignment ap- of Jane 4 


proved by all the Counſellors and Judges of the Grey's 


Realm, Burt it muſt be confeſt, it was a very ill- 
= hk - grounded 
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grounded Right. Herein 'tis certain, the King, the 


Council, and the Judges, had taken upon them to 


do what exceeded the Bounds of their Power. Be- 
| fides, every one knew the Duke of Northumberland 


Jane Grey 


held the Council in Subjection, and it would have 
been eaſy to OE the Judges were forced to draw and 


j Ggn the Deed. 
Mary and 


If this Affair had been to be decided by the Law, b 
and impartial Judges, many Diffculties doubtleſs 


are the n. yould have occurred. On the other Hand, if each 


ty Compe- 


titors. 


of the four Princeſſes who might have pretended to 


the Crown, had thought fit to aſſert her Right, and 


if each had been ſtrong enough to ſupport her Pre- 
tenſions, to what Calamities would the Kingdom have 
been expoſed ? But the Affair took another Turn, 


becauſe Elizabeth and the Queen of Scotland made no 


Steps towards endeavouring to ſeize the Crown. So 
Mary and Jane were the only two Competitors. 
This was very advantagious to Mary, becauſe her 
Right was thereby pur in the Balance with only the 


weakeſt of all. Undoubtedly this is what induced all 


The Duke 
of Nor- 
thumber» 
laud's Er- 
or. 


the Hiſtorians to declare for Marys Right, becauſe 
they compared it only with that of her Rival. But 
if Elizabeth and the Queen of Scotland had each had 


a good Army to back their Titles, perhaps all the 


Advantage would not have been ſo readily given to 
Mary's Side. Thus having ſeen the Grounds of this 
Quarrel, let us now ſee how it was ended. = 

The Duke of Northumberland took great Care to 
-conceal Edward's Death, becauſe he expected Mary 
would come and throw herſelf into his Hands. It 


muſt be confeſt that this Miniſter,” as Politick as he 


was, committed a very groſs Error, in neglecting 
to ſecure Mary and Elizabeth, immediately after Ed- 
ward had ſigned the Conveyance to Jane Grey. He 


might have eaſily done it whilſt the King was alive. 


But inſtead of ſuddenly taking ſo neceſſary a Precau- 


tion, he expected they ſhould come of their own ac- 


cord into the Toils he had ſpread for them, by cau- 
ling them to be ſent for to keep the King their Bro- 
ther 


ther Company in his Illneſs. Mary had like to have 1553. 
fallen into the Snare. She was within half a Day's Mary re- 
Journey of London, when ſhe had notice from the _ _ 
. Farl of Arundel, of the King's Death, the Aſſign- Norioks 


ſon, This News obliging her to take other Meaſures, 
| ſhe immediately turned back and went to Kenning- 


to the Council, which plainly enough diſcoyered that 
ſhe was informed of what they.had a Mind to con- 


Days dead, ſhe had not been advertiſed of it by 
them, ſince they could not be ignorant of her juſt 
Right to the Crown. That their neglect on this Oc- 


to take All in good Part, and to pardon thoſe who 
would have recourſe to her Clemency. That in the 


— ( N 8 „ aw RXM 00 


When ſhe had wrote this Letter ſhe departed from and from 
Kenning-Hall, and repaired to the Caſtle of Framling- thenee 16 
bam in Suffolk. Two Reaſons induced her to retire 99K 
to this Place. The firſt, that the Duke of Northum- 
berland was much hated in thoſe Parts, ever ſince - 


fur 


The ſecond, that the Caſtle of Framlingham being 
near the Sea, ſhe might, if the ill Succeſs of her 


Arrival at this Place, ſhe took the Title of Queen, the n of 


lar Letter to all the Nobility, requiring them to 


ment of the Succeſſion, and the Deſign upon her Per- 
Hall in Norfolk. From thence ſhe wrote a Letter * 


ceal from her. She told the Counſellors ſhe thought 
it very ſtrange that the King her Brother being three 


caſion, was a plain Intimation of their having form- 


ed ſome ill Deſign againſt her; but that ſhe was ready 


mean while ſhe required them to proclaim her Queen. | 


the great Slaughter he had made of the Rebels who 
had taken up Arms under the Command of Ke. 


Afﬀairs ſhould oblige her to it, have an Opportuni- 
ty to fly over the more eaſily to Flanders. =o her She rakes 


. . . een, 
and being proclaimed at Norwich, ſhe ſent a circu- 2 3 


come and aid her in maintaining her Right. Let us ihe dit, 
now ſee what paſſed at London, e 
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ibid. It has been already obſerved in the foregoing Reign, 


eee that the Duke of Northumberland was become ſo far 


amber- .- abſolute in the Council, that not one of the Counſel- 
land is lors durſt oppoſe his Will. One would think Ed- 


© abſolute in ꝓard's Death ſhould have freed them from this ſlaviſh 
t Com Awe. But as in all likelihood the Duke would have 


more Authority under Jane his Daughter-in-Jaw, than 
under Edward, every one was afraid of making him 
an Enemy. It is not therefore to the Council ſo much 
as to the Duke of Northumberland, by whom the 
Board was directed in all their Reſolves, that whate- 
ver was done in favour of Jane after Edward's Death, 
is to be aſcribed. This Miniſter ſoon found it was not 
poſſible to conceal the King's Death long. Two Days 
after, the News of it was publick in London. Be- 
fides, Mary's retiring plainly ſhowed how fruitleſs _ 
were the Pains that had been taken upon that Account. 
He gives So the Duke thinking it no longer proper to keep his 
Jane worice Deſigns private, got himſelf to be ſent with the Duke 


of herbe- of Fyffolk to give Fane notice of her being to aſcend 


+. the Throne, by virtue of Edward's Letters-Patents, 


 Charafter. whereby he aſſigned her the Crown. Jane was then 


but in her Sixteenth Year. Bur at that Age, wherein 
the Judgment hardly begins to be formed, hers had 
attained to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, as is very 
rarely to be found in one ſo very young. All the 
Hiſtorians agree, that the Solidity of her Mind, 
joined to a continual Application to Study, rendered 
her the Wonder of her Age. She underſtood per- 
fectly well French, Latin and Greek, and made ule of 
theſe Languages as Helps to come at the Knowledge 


of the moit ſublime Things in the Sciences *. Herein 
n ET nes * - the 


'* Roger Aſcham, Tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, coming once to 
wait upon her at her Father's Houle in Leiceſterſhire, found her 
reading Platos Works in Greek, when all the reſt of the Family 
were hunting in the Park. He asked her, how ſhe could be ab- 
ſent from ſuch pleaſant Diverſions ? She anſwered, the Paſtimes in 

the Park were but a Shadow to the Delight ſhe had'in- teading 
+ lato's Phedon, which then lay open before her. What a noble 
Pa: ern is here for the Education of young Ladies of Quality, and 


- how different from the modern way of bringing them up!! 


| ſhe was very like her Couſin King Edward, who had a 1553. 
tender Friendſhip for her, as, on her Part, ſhe had a 
great Eſteem for him. Sheſeemed to be much moved 
at his Death, though it was no more than what ſhe 
muſt have expected, ſince his Recovery had been now 
ſome time deſpaired of. But as ſhe knew not that his j 
Death was to procure her the Crown, ſhe was ex- j 
tremely ſurprized at the News which the Duke her ö 
Father and the Duke of Northumberland told her. So gh ac- | 
far was ſhe from receiving it with Joy, as they doubtleſs cepes rhe 
expected, that ſhe told them, the did not defign to Crown = 
raiſe herſelf by the Spoils of others : That the Crown = 
belonged to the Princeſs Mary, and after her to the 7 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and that being acquainted as ſhe 
Was with King Henry's Will, ſhe was unwilling to aſpire 
to the Throne before her Turn. Againſt theſe Re- 
ſons were urged King Edward's and the Council's. 
Authority, with the Approbation gf the Judges, and _ 
they ſtrove to convince her that this Unanimity was a 
clear Evidence that there was nothing in it contrary 
to the Laws of the Land. She found herfelf moved 
by theſe Arguments, and the Importunities of Guil- 
ford Dudley her Husband prevailed with her at length 
to receive the offered Crown. It was however in ſuch 
a Manner, as made the two Dukes ſenſible that ſhe. 
did it not ſo much from a Perſuaſion of the Juſtice of 
her Title, as out of Complaiſance, and for want of 
Reſolution enough to ſtand it out. Wherefore the 
Duke of Northumberland declared in his Report to the 
Council, that ſo far was Jane from aſpiring to te 
Crown, that they had been forced to offer a ſort of 
Violence to her to perſuade her to accept it. 2 
As ſoon as the Duke of Noribumberland had obtain- Se ęi .. 
ed Fane's Conſent, it was reſolved that the Council erde 
ſhould withdraw to the Tower with her, and that ſhe witheve e 
ſhould be proclaimed. This Reſolution being taken, Council. 
the Lord-Mayor of London was ſent for, and being _ a” 
informed of the King's Death, and of rhe Settlement Ve ag 
in favour of Queen Jane, the Ceremony of the pro- 8 
claiming was Hxed to the next Day, which was the 
BN 1 . FM f 1 oth | 
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1553- Toth of July, and the 5th after Edward's Death. 
The Coun- Mean while the Council writ an Anſwer to the Letter 
Ar- they had received from Mary, which was ſigned by 
Twenty One Counſellors *, and imported, that Mary 
could not pretend to the Crown, ſince ſhe was born 
of an unlawful Marriage, diſſolved by a legal Sen- 
"tence, confirmed by more than one Parliament: That 
ſhe ought to give over her Pretenſions, and acknow- 
ledge Queen Jane for her Sovereign, who was nowon 
the Throne by virtue of the late King's Letters-Pa- 
tents: That if ſhe ſhowed herſelf obedient, ſhe ſhould 
find the Counſellors all ready to do her any Service, 
conſiſtent with their Duty to hy — ou. : 
The People Fane was proclaimed in London with the uſual For- 
5. _ #*- malities. But there were none of thoſe Acclamations 
ery pro- heard which are cuſtomary on ſuch Occaſions, ſo much 
elaiming. did the People ſtand amazed to ſee a Queen proclaim- 
| ed which they had never dreamt of, Beſides, as the 
Duke of Northumberland was very much hated, and as 
Fane was his Daughter-in-law, when they heard her 
_ proclaimed Queen, they imagined they heard the Duke 
proclaimed chief Governour, which was hy no means 
- pleaſing to them. Nay, an Accident happened on 
this Occaſion, which was very ominous, and which con- 
firmed the People of London in their Prejudice againſt 
A vin. the Duke of Northumberland. A Vintner's Boy having 


B ſome way expreſſed his Scorn at the Proclamation, 


Ries Jas taken up immediately, and ordered to be ſet in 
d. the Pillory with his Ears cut off and nailed to it; 
© + which was done accordingly. This Proceeding, the 

Odium whereof was caſt upon the Duke, made it 
_ judged what was to be expected from his Government, 
ſince this new Reign began with an Act of Severity. 


Phe . 
e 


* The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, the Marquiſſes of Win- 
cheſter and Northampton, the Earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Hun- 

tington, Bedford and Pembroke, the Lords Cobham and Darcy, Sir 
Thomas Cheney, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir William Petre, Sir William 
Cecil, Sir Fohn Check, Sir Fohn Maſon, Sir Edward North, and Sir 
Robert Bowes. Burnet. | | 


Book VI. 22, MN R F. 119 
The Duke of Northumberland took care not to omit 1553. 
the Cuſtom long ſince introduced, that the new So- 8 
vereigns ſnould withdraw to the Tower, with the Coun- Dale f 
cil, in the Beginning of their Reign. He could not North- 
doubt that Mary would pretend to the Crown, and Jmber- 
uſe all poſſible Endeavours to get Poſſeſſion ; and he ves, 
was not ignorant how the Nobles and People ſtood ci in the 
affected with regard to the Situation the State was then Tower. 
in. For this reaſon he was very glad to have the 
Counſellors in the Tower, that he might have it in his 
Hands, and cauſe them to come to Reſolutions agreea- 
ble to his Intereſt. As the Change which ſhortly after Di/poſition 
happened proceeded from the Diſpoſition of the ſe- f _ 
: veral Members of the State, it will be abſolutely ne- \,-... 
- ceſſary to have a diſtin& Notion how they ſtood in- of the 
clined, in order to underſtand fully the Cauſes of this State. 
Revolution. | 
1 5 The Council was made up of One and Twenty Of be 
; || Counſellors, among whom there were few that were © 
: real Friends of the Duke of Northumberland: but 
there was not one but what ſtood in fear of him. 
Some, as the Earl of Arundel, ſtill adhered to the 
Romiſh Religion, though outwardly they had com- 
plied with the new Laws. Others, as the Archbiſhop 


9 


A of Canterbury, were truly Proteſtants. But the major 

Part were of thoſe who, without being really addicted 

; to any Religion, blindly followed that which was up- 

1 permoſt. As they had readily embraced that of Henry 

7 VIII, they had with the ſame Eaſe followed that which 

> Edward had eſtabliſhed, being ready to take up again 

t the Romiſb Religion if it ſuited beſt with their tempo; | 

2 ral Intereſt. This was particularly the Duke of 2 
NMNorthumberland's Character. Wherefore, though he 5 

8 profeſſed the reformed Religion, the Proteſtants them- 

3 ſelves had a very ill Opinion of him. They were 

RE | glee his pretended Zeal for the promoting the 

Reformation was all Grimace, and the pure Effect of 

- | Policy. This being the Diſpoſition of the Counſel- 

1 lors, it is evident that the ſole Zeal for Religion was 

1 not capable of keeping them firm to the Intereſts of 


Jane. 
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Jane. There would have been need of a much ſtronger 


Motive to that End. But inſtead thereof, there was 
a Reaſon which took them off entirely from her 


Party: And that was, the ſlaviſh 9 the 
Duke of Northumberland kept them in. That Lord, 

whole Pride was intolerable, could not bear Contra- 
diction. The Council ſeemed to have nothing more 
to do, than to follow his Directions without Examina- 
tion. Then he was one of thoſe unreaſonable Perſons, 
with whom all paſt Services go for nothing, when a 


Man comes to fail on any one fingle Occaſion. This 


the Earl of Arundel in particular had ſadly experi- 


enced. Though the Duke had made good Ule of 
him in ruining the Duke of Somerſet, yet afterwards, 
becauſe he did not find him pliant enough to his Will, 


he procured him to be condemned in a heavy Fine, 


under colour of his having waſted the King's Trea- 


ſure. This Uſage ſtill ſate very hard on the Earl's 

Mind, who only waited for an Opportunity to be re- 
venged. The reſt of the Counſellors were no leſs de- 
firous to free themſelves from the Duke's Yoke. But 


they were Priſoners as it were in the Tower, where 


they apprehended that the leaſt falſe Step would cot 
them their Life, before the Quarrel between Fane and 


Mary ſhould be decided. And therefore they ap- 


roved of whatever the Duke was pleaſed to order, 
and the Reſolves which tended to eſtabliſh Jane on the 
Throne, were made in the Council's Name, = 


the Duke alone was the Author of them. 
The reſt of the Nobility, who had no ſhare in the 


Government, were much of the ſame Mind with the 
Counſellors. Whilſt the Duke of Somerſet was Pro- 


rector, he was hated by the Nobility, as we have 


ſeen in the former Reign. And therefore they he wr 
to the utmoſt of their Power the Earl of Warwic: 


ruin him, But when that was done, they ſoon per- 
ceived they were no Gainers by the Change, ſince it 
gave them a much prouder and more formidable 
Maſter than the Perſon they were freed from. The 


new Miniſter treated them afterwards with ſo much 


Haughtineſs 
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Haughtineſs, that they had reaſon to regret the Loſs 
of the Duke of Somerſet. Conſequently they earneſtly 
deſired to ſee him ruined, which they could not expect 
as long as his Daughter-in-law ſhould be on the 
Throne. This made them incline to Mary, though, 
after all, that Princeſs was little beloved in the King - 
dom. | | 
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The Duke of Northumberland had been the princi- of the 


pal Author of the Duke of Somerſet's Fall, who was People. 


the Idol of the People. This was ſufficient to render 
him odious. Beſides, he was counted a hard and cruel 


Man, whoſe Counſels always leaned to the Side of 
Severity. After he had diſperſed the Norfolł- Rebels 


in the late Reign, he cauſed ſo many to be put to 


Death, that he drew upon him the Hatred of the 
Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. This Hatred was 
afterwards ſpread over all the Kingdom when he came 


to be at the Head of Affairs. Wherefore all the Peo- 


ple in general wanted to be rid of this odious Miniſter, 
and that could not be but by the Deſtruction of Jane's 
Party. The Londoners in particular hated him mortal- 


ly, becauſe they believed him guilty of King Ed 


ward's Death. 


Let us now conſider the Engliſh Nation in reſpect to of the 
the Two Religions. Jane made open Profeſſion of Roman 


the Proteſtant Religion, and ſhowed that ſhe was en- 
tirely convinced of the Truth of its Doctrines. Mary, 
on the contrary, was extremely addicted to the Ro- 


miſh Church, and though, during Edward's Reign, 


ſhe had all along pretended to keep to the Religion 
eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII, yet it was well known that 
ſhe did it only to ſtop the Mouths of thoſe who go- 
verned during the King her Brother's Minority. She 


was not only thought to be devated to the Pope, but 


looked upon alſo as a Favourer of the moſt extrava- 


gant Things in the Romiſh Religion. It may eaſily 
be gueſſed, that all thoſe who were ſtill for the old 


Religion in their Hearts, paſſionately wiſhed that this 
Princeſs might aſcend the Throne. It was the only 
Thing that could afford them a Profpect of ſeeing 

e their 


atho. 
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their Religion reſtored, whereas if Jane reigned, 
they could expect nothing but the Continuance of the 
Meaſures which had been taken to aboliſh it. The 


Duke of Northumberland, who in all likelihood, was 


to be Janes Prime Miniſter, had even appeared zea- 
lous for the Reformation. So, to judge of him by 


huis paſt Conduct, the Friends of the old Religion 
could hope for no good from him. Some of them, 
who knew him better than the reſt, were very ſenſi⸗ 


ble however, that he was any thing ſooner than a 


good Proteſtant. But then they knew too, that al- 


though he might have favourable Thoughts of their 
Religion, they could expect nothing from him but 
what ſhould ſuit with his temporal Intereſts, and that 
his Intereſts would naturally hold him attached to the 
Proteſtant Party. Wherefore, the Roman Catholicks 
to a Man were for Mary, and were ready to lend their 
Aſſiſtance to ſet her on the Throne. 

The better to underſtand how the Reformed ſtood 


affected at this time, it muſt be obſerved that to con- 


ſider England in general, ſhe may be ſaid to be 
wholly Proteſtant, Hardly was there a Man but 


what had ſubmitted, at leaſt outwardly, to the Laws 


made for that purpoſe in the Reign of Edward. But 


among the great Numbers which were looked upon as 


Proteſtants, there were abundance of Perſons who 


were ſo only in Name. Some halted ſtill between the 


two Religions. Others were Papiſts in their Hearts; 
and very many having an Eye only to temporal Ad- 


vantages, had embraced the Reformation merely to 


make their Fortune. Thoſe were the feweſt in Num- 
ber, who truly convinced of the Tene/s of the new 
Religion, were ready to facrifice their All for its ſake. 
None but theſe therefore were real Friends to Jane. 


As for the others, there were many who wiſhed 


indeed that the Reformation might prevail, and who 
conſidered Mary's Acceſſion to the Throne as a Mis- 
fortune, but were not willing to hazard their Lives 
and Fortunes to prevent it. However, there was one 


Thing wherein all the Reformed, as well the Zealous as 


the 
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Title, on purpoſe to infer from thence that the Pro- 
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| the Lukewarm and Timorous were agreed; and that 1553. 


vas their Hatred to the Duke of Northumberland, and 
their Dread of falling again under his tyrannical Go- 
vernment. Theſe two Paſſions cauſed them to look 
upon Jane's Reign as a Misfortune to them and the 
Kingdom. They were the more confirmed in this 
Mind, as, not foreſeeing what was to happen in the 
Reign of Mary, they Hattered themſelves, that con- 
tent with the private Exerciſe of her own Religion, 
ſhe would leave the Proteſtant Religion in the ſame 
State ſhe found it, or at moſt ſhe would be ſatisfied 
with giving her Party Liberty of Conſcience ; and this 
was what her Friends took great care to inſinuate 
every where, and on all Occaſions. So Jane's Cauſe 
was likely to be but ill-· ſupported, efpecially as Mary 
having no other Rival, the Engliſb did not believe they 
ought, from a religious Motive, to depart from the 
Rules of Juſtice and Equity, by depriving of- the 
Crown her who had the beſt Title co it. If their 
Poſterity have not continued in the ſame Opinion, it 
is to be wholly aſcribed to the Cruelty and 01 ppreſſion 
which are exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants, where-ever 
the Romiſh Religion bears rule. 
It is certain, though Mary had for her all thoſe that Thepsblick 


were well-inclined to the old Religion, that Party Hatred of 


would not have been able to ſet her on the Throne, if e ip 
the People's Hatred to the Duke of Northumberland = 


umber- 


| had not determined the Proteſtants themſelves to de- land is ad» 


clare for her. Moſt of the Englih Hiſtorians take a vantagi- 
great deal of Pains to prove The Juſtice of Mary's 3 | 
teſtants preferred Right and Equity to their own In- 
tereſts. I won't deny that ſeveral acted from that 
Principle. But it is very probable the Apprehenſions 

of falling again under the Government of the Duke of 


Northumberland, helped Mary to more Friends than 


the Juſtice of her Title, eſpecially as this Title itſelf 
was not ſo clear but that it was liable to many Ob- Norfolk 


jections. However, Mary being proclaimed Queen 2 Su- 
at Norwich, the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk de- 


folk de- 


clare for 
clared her. J 


- 


1553 Clared for her, and furniſhed her with Troops. The 
Men of Suffolk, though they were great Sticklers for 
the Reformation, ſignalized themſelves in a particular 
She 45K Manner on this Occaſion. It is true, hers fired to 
ue zo know of her, whether ſhe would promiſe to leave Re- 

Changein ligion in the ſame State ſhe found it; which ſhe 
Religion. ſitively engaged to do, reſerving to herſelf however 
the Liberty of profeſſing her own Religion. Upon 
theſe Aſſurances it was that they reſolved to hazard 
their Lives and Eftates in her Quarrel. Many Lords 
and Gentlemen came alſo to Framlingham to offer their 
Service; and the Earls of Bath and Suſſex, the Sons 
of the Lords Wharton and Mordant *, with many 

more, raiſed Forces for her. | 

Jane ſends In the mean time the Council was taken up with 
an Ambaſ drawing Inſtructions for Richard Shelley, who was to 
Els go and inform the Emperour of what paſſed in Eng- 
ney me and. It was believed there was moſt to be appre- 
1 hended from that Quarter. Shelley went indeed, but 
uk i the Emperour would neither give him Audience, nor 
Audience. receive the Letter Jane writ him, to give notice of her 
Acceſſion to the Crown, and to deſire his Friend- 


C 
The Coun- ean LE Gail received Advices from all 
eil raiſes Parts, that Mary's Party grew ſtrong, that ſhe had 
” Arm). been proclaimed in ſeveral Places, and that ſhe had an 
le +, Army already which daily increaſed. Theſe bad Ti- 
- whereof is dings which came one in the Neck of another, ob- 
deſigned liged the Miniſters to raiſe Forces to ſend againſt 
OY ' thoſe Mary was gathering. Immediately Orders were 
Suffolk. given to the Troops already on Foot to meet at New- 

market, with whom were joined ſome Regiments levied 
in haſte at London. At the ſame time they ſent Sir 
Edward Haſtings to the Earl of Huntington's Brother 


to raiſe Buckinghamſhire, and the Earl of Northampton 
took u Hale, him alſo to raiſe Herefordſbire. The Duke 


M Suffolk was 3 to command the N be- 
cauſe 
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4 Rapin, 1 che Lord Mordant, which i is 2 | Miſtake, it was 
Sir John Mordant his Son. | | 
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cauſe the Duke of Northumberland was unwilling to 1554. 

go away, for fear his Abſence might be attended with _ 

| ll Conſequences. - But the Earl of Arundel, who The Ear! 
' wiſhed to have an Opportunity to act for Mary, ef Arundel 

ſeeing the Duke of Nortbumberland's Preſence was an ppg 3 
inſuperable Obſtacle to the Execution of his Deſigns, 3g lf the | 
found means to break his Meaſures. He intimated to Duke of 
Fane, that the Duke her Father would be expoſed to Notth- | 
great Danger; that it would be better for the Duke 2 51 
of Northumberland to head the Army, and for the 
Duke her Father to ſtay with her. On the other Br mand 

Side, he inſinuated, or cauſed it to be inſinuated to ges it /o, 
the Duke of Northumberland, that it would be running 554. *. 

a great Hazard to put the Command of the Army e : 
under the Duke of Svfolk, who had never been very umber- 
fortunate in his Expeditions : That on ſuch an impor- land ges, 

| tant Occaſion, he ought without a Moments Heſita- 2% 2944. 
tion to go himſelf and head the Troops, and that his . 


ain 6. © 
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f Name alone was capable of ſtriking Terror into 

T thoſe Mary had drawn together, in a County where he 

2 had already given ſingular Proofs of his Conduct and 

2 Valour. The tender Affection Jane had for the Duke 

1 her Father, cauſed her to embrace this Advice with 

fo much Eagerneſs, that all the Duke of Northumber-- 

4 land's Endeavours to make her alter her Mind were 

2 to no Purpoſe. i e f 

. At ſo critical a Juncture, the Duke of Noribum- 

8 Berland was much diſtracted in his Mind. Indeed, he 

4 knew he was much fitter< than the Duke of Suffolk to 

| command the Army which was to go againſt Mary, 

5 and was very ſenſible all depended thereon. But then 

q . he was afraid to leave the young Queen in the Hands 5 | 
af the Council, whom he put no great Truſt in, and  Þþ 
a who: ſided with him merely out of Fear: efpecially aas ] 
# the Duke of Suffolk, the Queen's Father, was recko | 
2 ned but a weak Man. However, as it was not alto: | 
4 gether in his Choice to accept or refuſe the Command, 


1 
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0 and as befides all depended upon the Succeſs againſt 
Marys Army, he reſolved to march. He left Lon- 
Ie. on the 14th of July, without the Crowds of Peo- 
II „„ EET. So. __.ples 


— 
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| 21553. ple, who were got together to ſee him paſs by, wiſhing | 


him Succefs, as is uſual on ſuch Occaſions, and went 
and headed Six Thouſand Men who were affembled at 
| — ee or i geo Gr i Os 
Diſpefition Though the major Part of the Counſellors had no 
of the great Inclination to favour the Duke of Nerthumber- 
ray fand's Deſigns, they were obliged however to uſe great 
Caution. They ſaw themſelves as Priſoners in the 
Tower, under the Direction of the Duke of Suffolk, 
who was concerned to prevent all the Steps which 
- might be made againſt his Daughter. It was neceſſary 
therefore that they ſnould ſeem very zealous for Fane's 
Ingntereſt, till a favourable Opportunity ſhould offer 
Ridley: to. declare for Mary. To this end they appointed 
Sermon in Ridley Biſhop of London to ſet out Queen Jane's Title 
| favourof in a Sermon at St. Paul's, and to warn the People of 
Jane. the Dangers they would be in, if Mary ſhould mount 
the Throne. Ridley diſcharged his Commiſſion like 
one that was perſuaded the Reformation would ſuffer 
much under Mary's Government. And therefore, he 
largely inſiſted upon Mary's Attachment to the Romiſh 
Religion, and informed the Audience of ſome things 
which had paſſed between him and her, and which 
were plain Indications of her Averſion to the Refor- 
mation and the Reformed. Mary never forgave him 
this Sermon, which at that Juncture was capable f 
doing her a great deal of Injury. And indeed, it was 
at a Time when her Friends were uſing their utmoſt 
Endeavours, to perſuade the People that ſhe was not ſo 
zealous for the Romiſb Religion as ſhe was repreſented, 
and that ſhe would make no Change in that which 
Lorber of was eſtabliſhed by Law. Sands Vice-chancellor of 
Sands a Cambridge, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
Cam- terbury in the Reign of Elizabeth, having received 


- * He marched out of London at the Head of 2000 Horſe and 
6o00 Foot. But as he rode through Biſhopſgate-freer and Shore- 
ducch, though there were great Crowds of Spectators, none cried. 

out to with him Succeſs, which gave a ſad Indication how ill they 
were affected to him. Burner. i ants N 
1 He was Archbiſhop of York, not of Canter blur. 
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the ſame Orders from the Duke of Northumberland 1553. 
[. Chancellor of that Univerſity ] managed it more 
dextrouſly, and by keeping to more general Terms, 
gave e, e e,, 53 
In the mean while the Duke of Northumberland was a 
at a fad Loſs. He had marched to Cambridge with {11 yer. 
Six Thouſand Men, and from thence he was advanced land's A. 
towards St. Edmundibur y. But inſtead of ſeeing his . 
Army increaſe by the way as he expected, itdaily di- 
miniſhed by Deſertions. On the other Hand, he heard Haſtings - 
of the Progreſs Mary had made in the two Counties 7 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and to compleat his Misfor- et par 
tunes, News was brought him that Sir Edward Haſtings, 4000 Men; 
who was to have joined him with Four Thouſand 
Men that he had raiſed, had declared for Mary, and 
proclaimed her at Buckingham. In ſhort, he was in- 47 do Sie 
formed likewiſe, that the ſix Men of War ſent to cruize 3 
on the Coaſt of Suffolk to prevent Mary's eſcaping, had 
followed the Example of Haſtings. All theſe Things 7he Due 
made him reſolve ro return back to Cambridge, from ſends for 
whence he writ to the Council for a ſpeedy Supply. s. 
But the Counſellors were then taken up with other 
Matters. |; Ee CE 

The News which they received from all Parts of g,eof the 
the good Poſture of Mary's Affairs, had already Connfellorg 
determined ſome of them to provide for their Safety, %, 
by ſhifting Sides, whilſt their Change might be of yy, 
Service to them. In all appearance, the Earl of ß 
Arundel had already laboured to take off ſome of his 
Fellow-Counſellors from 7axe*s Side. The Marquiſs 

of Wincheſter, who always went with the Stream, was 
eaſily prevailed with. The Earl of Pembroke had 

been one of the greateſt Sticklers for Jane, becauſe 
his Son had eſpouſed this new Queen's younger Siſter. 
But finding her Affairs were in an ill way, he reſolved _ 

either of his own Accord, or by the Sollicitations of 

the Earl of Arundel, to ſcreen himſelf from the im- 
pending Storm, by doing Mar) ſome ſignal Service. 

| Theſe three Lords won ſome other Counſellors to their 

Side, and they reſolved one and all to declare for 
e VI ! 3 — Mary 
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1553- Mary as ſoon as they poſſibly could. All the Diffi- 
$i 16 culty was to get out of the Tower, without giving 
pt ag ſuſpicion to the Duke of Suffolk. Had the Duke of 
theTower: Northumberland been preſent, they would have found 
it a hard Matter to ſucceed ; but the Duke of Suffolk 
was very far from having his Penetration. They re-- 
preſented to the Duke of Suffolk, that the readieſt 
way to find the Supply deſired, was to make Appli- 
cation to the Lord - Mayor of London; and to that 
end it was proper the Council ſhould meet ſomewhere 
in the City, that they might the more eaſily 'confer 
with the Mayor, about the Means of ſpeedily raiſing 
a Body of Troops: That the Earl of Pembroke's Houle ' 
was very proper for that purpoſe, and there more 
might be done in two Hours, than in ſix in the Tower. 
Bur as it might be objected to them, that the Mayor 
and Aldermen might be ſent for to the Tower without 
any Difficulty, they added, that at the fame Time 
Audience might be given to the French and. Spaniſh - 
= Ambaſſadors, who ſcrupled to receive it in the Tower, 
Whether the Duke of Syfolk did not ſuſpect them of 
any ill Deſign, or whether at ſuch a Juncture he 
durſt not diſcover his Suſpicions, he ſuffered the. 
Council to meet at the Earl of Pembrotes, who was 
not ſuſpected by him, on the 19th of July. | 
They d.. As ſoon as they were met, the Earl of Arundel 
Lure for made a Speech repreſenting to them, That now was 
the Time or never, to ſhake off the Tyranny of the 
Duke of Northumberland : That they had ſufficiently 
experienced how Arrogant, Unjuſt, Cruel, Treach- 
erous to his Friends he was, and if they were ſo un- 
wWiſe as to ſupport Jane on the Throne, they would 
1 only render more heavy the Yoke which the Duke : 
=- 3 already laid on their Necks: That the only way 
1 "was to declare for Mary, and when the People ſhould 
ſee the Council take that Courſe, the Duke of Nor- 
tbumberland would be forſaken by every Body. The 1 
ſudden Reſolution which was taken by the Council to 
follow the EarPs Advice, ſhews that this Buſineſs had dy 
been already agreed upon among the principal Mem- | 
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be ſo well inclined to the old Religion, as to come to 
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bers. After a ſhort Debate, they ſent for the Lord- 1553. 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, and imparting their | 
Reſolve to them, they went together and proclaimed - 


Mary in ſeveral Parts of the City, Which done, and pro. 


they repaired to St. Paul's, where Te Deum was ſung. claim her 
The ready Compliance of the Magiſtrates of London 1 
can be aſcribed only to their Hatred of the Duke of _ 


Northumberland, Let it be affirmed ever ſo much, 


that theſe Magiſtrates longed for the Re-eftabliſh- 


ment of the old Religion, and that therefore they 
gladly embraced the preſent Opportunity to ſet Mary 


on the Throne ; there is no likelihood that Men pla- 
ced in their Offices in the Reign of Edward, ſhould 1 
ſuch a ſudden Reſolution with that Proſpect, if they _ 
had not had ſome other Motive. However, as ſoon The Duke 
as they came from St. Paul's, the Council ſent an efSuttolk,. 
Order to the Duke of Suffolk, to require him to de- _ po, 
liver up the Tower, and that Jane ſhould lay down ws, 
the Title of Queen, and give over her Pretenſions. 

The Duke obeyed immediately, ſeeing no likelihood 

of his being able to keep the Tower at this ſad Junc- 


* 
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ture. As for Jane ſhe ſaw herſelf ſtript of her 3 
Dignity which ſhe had held but nine Days, with more down her 


; a ; | 3 © - Di . . 
Joy than ſhe had taken it up. Then the Council diſe T 3 


patched Orders to the Duke of Northumberland to f Not. 


# 


diſband his Army, and behave himſelf as became an thumber- -- 
obedient Subject to Queen Mary. At the ſame Time land 3s | 
the Earl of Arundel and the Lord Pagel ſet out to in- e 20 


 @iſmiſs his 


form Mary of what had juſt paſſed. „„ 


The ill News of theſe Things reached the Duke of Ee tries 10 
Northumberland before he had received the Council's «cape : 
Orders to diſmiſs his Troops, and as he rightly judg- 
ed, it would not be poſſible to keep his Army toge- 
ther, he prevented the Orders and obeyed before - 


hand. His firſt Thoughts were to fly out of the 


Kingdom, But 'tis ſaid he was hindered by the Band 


of Gentlemen Penſioners, who told him plainly they 


had need of his Teſtimony to juſtify their Candu&t, 
After that he thought only of gaining Mary's Fa- 
e | K3 vour, 
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were poſſible to deceive her by fome external Actions. 
He pro- To that Purpoſe, he went to the Market-Place in 
claim the Cambridge, and proclaimed the Queen, flinging up 
8 his own Hat for Joy [and crying, God 9 
bridge. Mary.] But all this ſignified nothing. The next 
f Day the Earl of Arundel arreſted him by the Queen's 
Order. Then was that proud and haughty Man feen | 
to cringe as much as he had been exalted in his Proſ- 
E. He fell at the Earl of Arundel's Feet to beg 
his Favour, and ſhowed many ſigns of Fear, Abject- 
neſs, and Puſillanimity. This is the common Cha- 
: rater of Men whom * raiſes above their Birth 
ll as: and Merit. Three of his Sons, namely, the Earl of 
prebended Warwick his eldeſt, Ambroſe and Henry, Sir Andrew 
with bs Dudley his Brother, John and Henry Gates, Sir Tho- 
nt dd nat Palmer, and Poctor Sands, were apprehended 
Shers, with him, and ſent to the Tower on the 25th of July. 
. Upon this Occaſion it was that a Woman ſeeing the 
Duke of Northumberland go by as they were carry ing 
him to the Tower, ſhook at him a Handkerchief, dipt 
in the Blood of the Duke of Somerſet, upbraiding him 
with having cauſed it to be unjuſtly ſpilt. . 
The bol As ſoon as the Dake of Northumberland was in the 
Kingdem Tower, Mary met with no farther Oppoſition. All 
gectares thoſe who had ſided with Jane, ſtrove to attone for 
for Mary their Fault by a ready Submiſſion, and by emploring 
| the new Queen's Mercy. She received very graci- 
ouſly thoſe who came to pay their Duty to her, 
though ſhe was determined to ſacrifice ro her Safety 
or Vengeance, ſome of thoſe whom ſhe looked upon 
as her chief Enemies. Of this Number were Jane 
Grey, the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquiſs of Nor- 
thampion, Ridley Biſhop of London, Cheek who had 
been Edward's Preceptor, Robert Dudley the Duke 
of Northumberland's Son, Guilford Dudley Jane's 
Huſband, Cholmley and Montague Judges. All theſe 
 _, __ __ were ſent to or detained in the Tower by the Queen's 
_ par- expreſs Order. But three Days after ſhe ſet the Duke 
| Duke of Of Suffolk at Liberty, having pitched upon 1 


— 
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ſhow her Clemency, becauſe ſhe thought him uncapa- 1553. 


ble of creating her any Trouble. 


On the 3d of April ſne came to London in Compa- e 


ny with her Siſter Elizabeth, who had met her on the er Entry. 


-way with a Thouſand Horſe, which ſhe had drawn 


together for her Service. When ſhe entered the Tou- 
er, ſhe releaſed the Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, Bon- 


deft Son of the Marquiſs of Exeter; and ſhortly after 
ſne created this laſt Earl of Devonſhire. Thus with- 
out the Effuſion of any Blood, ſhe ſaw herſelf peace- 


into Lon · 
don, 
and ſets 
the Pri- 
ner, the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, the Lord Courtney el. ſoners in 


the Tower 


at Liberty. 


ably ſettled in the Throne, in ſpite of the Attempts 


which had been made to keep her out. She was in- 
debted for this good Succeſs to the Hatred all the 


World had to the Duke of Northumberland. It may 


| with Truth be affirmed, that as Fane Grey, had it not 


been for that Lord, would never have borne the Title 


of Queen, ſo had it not been for him ſhe would 


doubtleſs have kept it. It is very probable, that 


the re-eſtabliſhing of Religion on the ſame Foot it 
was before the Alterations made by the two laſt Kings, 
and perhaps the being revenged of her Enemies, were 


what Mary chiefly intended when ſhe aſcended the 


_"Þ hrone. At leaſt we ſhall ſee no other Project in the 
Courſe of this Reign. 5 5 

As the new Queen had nothing in her Thoughts 22 as 

OK} Re- 


but the eſtabliſhing of her Religion, one of her firſt 
Cares was to conſult ſome of her cruſty Friends about 


ligion. 


the manner how it was to be done. Of her own In- 


_ clination, ſhe was diſpoſed to keep no Meaſures, but 
to force the Kingdom to return immediately to the 
Unity of the Catholick-Church as fhe called it. To that 


End, ſhe had already determined to ſend for Cardi- 


nal Pool as Legate to reconcile England to the Pope, | 
But Gardiner who was looked upon as a Man of great Gardine 
Experience, was of another Opinion. He knew the Opinion 
Reformation muſt be pulled down the ſame way it 
was ſet up, that is, by degrees, and that therefore it 
would be ſufficient at firſt, to bring back Religion 
to what it was at King Henry's Death. This Advice 


K 4 Vas 
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1553. was more prudent and withal more ſuitable to the In- 
tereſt of the Perſon who gave it. He was ſenſible. 
the Queen had a great Eſteem and Kindneſs for Pool, 
and was afraid this Cardinal being in England would 
Qiſpoſſeſs him of the chief Place in the Queen's Fa- 
: vour, nay quite ruin him with her, becauſe he was 
not one of his Friends. Mean while, as this Opinion 
did not at all reliſh with the Queen, it was in Danger 
bf being rejected, if Gardiner had not uſed other 
i In- means to compaſs his Ends. He ſent a Meſſenger to 
_ erigues the Emperour to repreſent to him, that what the 
e — Queen propoſed was too hazardous, and in caſe Poo! 
hn came ſo ſoon to England, his Zeal for the Sce of Rome 
would undo all, becauſe the Engliſb were not yet pre- 
pared to ſubmit again to the Pope's Yoke. That on 
the contrary, by the Method he himſelf propoſed, e- 
very Thing would ſucceed to the Queen's Satisfacti- 
on, and the Benefit of Religion, provided the Queen 
would be pleaſed to make him Chancellor, that he 
might have the Authority neceſſary to conduct ſo 
nice an Affair. Very probably, it was now that the 
Emperour formed the Deſign of a Match between his 
Son Philip and Mary, either of his own Head, or by 
Gardiner's Suggeſtion. However this be, the Em- 
rour cloſing with Gardiner's Opinion, writ ſeveral 
1 to Mary to perſwade her to moderate her 
Zeal, leaſt by making too much haſte ſhe ſhould ſpoil 
ber Deſigns. - As ſhe had a great Deference for his 
Counſels, ſhe brought herſelf by Degrees to comply 
with the Biſhop's Projects, to whom at length ſhe gave 
the Great-Seal. 5 jj v0 a6 
Xing Ed- King Edward's Funeral was ſolemnized at Weſtmin- 
wards Fus fer the 12th of Auguſt *, The new. Miniſters were 
OS | he having the Office which had been aboliſhed made 
uſe of on this Occaſion ; but Cranmer ſupported by 
Acts ſtill in Force, ſtoutly oppoſed them, and 775 
ſoumed himſelf the Office agreeably to the new Li- 
turgy, and gave the Communion to as many as were 


e Baler fays, he was buried the 9th, and Bchard the Stb. 


x 4 Fas, 8 I 5 5 
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into the Marſhalſea. This Bauen aggravated as the 


juſtice done to his Patron, and as it was done in the Reign of 


7 


. 
deſirous to receive it. But the Queen had a ſalemn 153 8. 
Service in her own Chapel performed with all the 
Ceremonies of the Church of Rome. 


The ſame Day the Queen in Council declared that The g been 


ſhe would uſe no Force upon Men's Conſciences in decla tos 


Affairs of Religion. Great Care was taken to diſperſe 2 =_ 


this Declaration, and to magnify it as a great Inſtance uſe . force 


of Goodneſs and Generoſity in the Queen: but the K. git 
Proteſtants eaſily ſaw the Difference betwixt her De- Me. 
clarations in Council, and her Promiſes to the Suffolk- 


Men. She had engaged to Theſe that Religion ſhould 


be left upon the ſame Foot on which ſhe found it at 
the Death of Edward; but in this Declaration 


thought it ſufficient to give a general A ffurance that 
Proteſtants ſnould not be forced to embrace the Ro- 
miſh Religion; for this was the moſt natural meani 


of her Expreſſions, This Reſtriction to her firſt Pro 


miſe gave them juſt Fears and Apprehenſions. 


T be Partizans of the Romiſh Church were ſo con- The Ro- 
fident of the Queen's Intention to reſtore their Reli- man C4. 


gion, that they made no Difficulty of owning it pub- Pass. 


lickly, and of inveighing againſt the Proteſtant Religion, with che 


though it had ſtill the Countenance and Protection Veen. 


of the Laws. The Day after the Queen had made 


this Declaration in her Council, Bonner went to St. 


Paul's Church to hear a Sermon preached by his 5 
Chaplain Bourn. The Preacher ſpoke of Bonner with gonner': 
ſuch Elogies, that he raiſed the Indignation of his Chaplain 
Hearers : Afterwards exaggerating the Perſecutions preaches az | 

which it was pretended this Prelate had ſuffered: un- 
der the laſt Reign, he ſpoke of King Edward in 
Terms ſo injurious to his Memory *, that the Con- 


St. Paul. 


** 


gregation 


* Neither Burner, nor any other Hiflgrian whom I have ſeen, 


ſay any Thing of perſonal Invectives uſed by this Preacher againſt 


King Edward. Bonner for a Sermon preached by him four Years 


before in the ſame Place, and on the ſame Text, had been thrawn- 


genen . 


King Edward, it could not be blamed now without Reflections Ar 
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others threw Stones at him. One Man even threw a 
Dagger, which he happil i avoided, and which ftuck 
faſt in the Wood of his Pulpit. Ar laſt the People 
grew ſo furious, that probably the Preacher had been 


i Dan torn in Pieces, had not Bradford and Rogers, two Pro- 
ger of bi: teſtant Miniſters, interpoſed, and conveyed him from 


Life. . 3 the Danger into a neighbouring Houſe. What Re- 


reſc wed by 


rue pre- Compence this Service met with will be ſeen here. 


zeſt. me after. 


Mu ofters The Proteſtants continued to flacrer nene this 


The Queen 
diſc _ the Queen would keep her Promiſe, and even gave 


ber Inten- the Reſtriction which ſhe had added to her firſt En- 


ie 1by 4 gagement, a favourable Interpretation. But they 


4 ama, were not long left in this hope. Shortly after the 


capable to remove their Miſtake, The Expreſſions 
were ſo artfully contrived, that they had a Meaning 


more extenſive than they promiſed at firſt Sight. The 


ueen firſt ſaid, that ſhe had the ſame Belief in which 


ſhe had been educired from her Cradle, and that it 


was her Intention to adhere to it to the laſt Moment 
of her Life Thar ſhe paſſionately wiſhed all her 
Subjects would be directed by her Example: but that 


' ſhe would uſe no Force, till all was regulated by the 
Authority of Parliament. This made clear her Intention 


to change Religion by the Parliament, and that then ſhe 
mould think herſelf diſcharged from the Promiſe ſhe 
had made of ufing no Force upon Men's Conſciences. 
Afterwards ſhe forbad her Subjects to give one ano- 
ther the opprobrious Names of Papiſts and Hereticks. 
The Proteftants confidered this Prohibition as levelled 
entirely againſt them, becauſe they —_— underſtood 
that a Diſobedience to it would be puniſhed in them, 
but not in their Adverſaries. After this all ſorts of 


unlawful Aſſemblies were forbidden, and this "4 


| eaſt on the Adminiſtration of * Reign, which was falficient to 
excite the Rage of the People. who had ſo luft a eee 
the Memory of that excellent Prince. x 


Queen publiſhed a Proclamation, which was but too 


— — 3. 2.2 0 SS = i op Us” of Ps 
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r 1 
| onf oon with the foregoing. By a- 1551 
of eien it was ſorbid to 


F wilfully bin! 


* to have ſeen cha this was in- 
tended to keep the Proteſtants out of all the Pulpits. 
Then the Queen. ſaid, that it was her Intention that 
no Man ſhould be puniſhed for the laſt Rebellion, 
without ber Order. This Clauſe left all concerned in 
it.in Fears. The Proclamation ended with ſaying, that 

the Queen was reſolved to puniſhed rigorouſly all 

. thoſe who ſhould foment pernicious Deſigns; but that 

dhe hoped to have no Occaſion of executing the Laws 

to the rigour. This Clauſe naturally inſpired the 
Proteſtants with Terror, becauſe it was eaſy for them 
to foreſee that Religion and the Laws were upon the 

Point of being changed, and that thoſe who ſubmit- 

ted not blindly to the new Statutes, would be regard- 

ed as Rebels.” 

The ſame Day that this Proclamation was publiſh- The Dale 

ed, came on the Tryal of the Duke of Northumber- I Nor- 

land, the Marquiſs of Nerthamplon, Earl of Warwick, 3 
Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir John, Sir Henry Gates, and Sir broughe 
Thomas Palmer. Upon the Evidence of the Earl, and pon his 
one of the Gales, King Edward had given his Con- 3 
ſent to the Exec: ution of his Uncle the Duke of So- zarls of 
merſet, and they had become the principal Confidents Warwick 

of the Duke of Nortbumberland. The Queen con- n g 
ſtituted the Duke of Norfolk Lord High-Steward in 2 WM 
the Tryal of the three Lords. Himſelf was till under thamp:an. 
Condemnation, as the Act of Attainder againſt him 

. had never been reverſed. But the Queen had grant- 
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3 ed him a Pardon, which indeed had nor paſſed 

1 through all the Forms, till eleven Days after, It was 

. thought without doubt, that the Queen's Promiſe was 
f ſufficient, otherwiſe it is not eaſy to underſtand by 

e what fort of Right a Man himſelf under Sentence 
3 || of Death, preſided in a Capital Tryal, or even yas 

| qualified to give a Vote in ir. The Duke of Ny 
0 thumberland being brought before his Peers, firſt de- 
+ || manded Information in two Queſtions, before he was 


ob] iged 


4 
* 
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3 the Council, and undet the 


| Great-Seal, could be proſecuted. for what was dane 


m Conſequence of ſuch Authority. The ſecond was, 


If Perſons who had acted with him in the ſame Affair, 


and had had a ſhare in the Direction, could fir as his 


Judges. This doubtleſs had Relation to the Marquiſs 


of Wincheſter, the Earls of Arundel and ' Pembroke, 
who were actually Members of the Council when 


F wo was proclaimed, and had given Orders for her 


roclamation. After a ſhort Conſultation it was an- 
fwered, that the Great-Seal of an Uſurper had no 
Power, nor was at all capable to exempt thoſe who 
relyed on its Authority from the Purſuits of Juſtice, 
To the ſecond. on he was anſwered, that none 
of the Peers who tat in Judgment upon him, having 


been either condemned for, or even accuſed of the 


fame Crime, could be deprived of their Right upon 


a naked though publick Suggeſtion. It belongs to the 
Lawyers to determine the Solidity of theſe Anſwers. 
It feems however with regard to the Firſt, that if this 

Maxim was to be ſtretched to its full extent, it would 


draw after. it very dangerous Conſequences, Let us 
for Inſtance ſuppoſe an Uſurper placed upon the 


Throne of England, the Adherents to the rightful 
EKing could not avoid Panger, let the Event prove 
what it would. If they obey the Uſurper, they will 
be found guilty of Treaſon when the lawful King is 
on the Throne; if they refuſe Obedience, they will be 
puniſhed by the Older, It ſeems likewiſe that the 


Maxim which advances for Law, that every Subject 


ought to bear true Allegiance to him who is actually 

on the Throne, and in the Exerciſe of Sovereign 
Power, is ſubject to fewer Inconveniences. As to the 
ſecond Queſtion, let the Peers inſiſt never ſo much 


upon their Privileges, it ſhocks common Senſe and 


Equity, that the Accomplices of a Crime ſhould ſit 
in Judgment on him who acted along with them in 
the Commiſtion of that Crone when it is notoriouſly 


Certain 


Vol. vm. = 


Authority of the 


l.. 22 M R 5 
certain that they had a ſhare in it as well as himſelf. 553. 
At leaſt there is little | likelihood that this Maxim 
ſhould have the Approbation of the Judges of the 
Kingdom, ſhould there” be the leaſt room to believe 
that the Accomplices would give their Votes on 
the Side of the accuſed, which might very ealily 
happen. | Gt or | 
he Duke ſeeing the Deciſion made by his Peers Condem- 
againſt him, withdrew his Defence, confeſſed himſelf e, 
guilty, and threw himſelf upon the Queen's Clemen- Zed. 
cy. The two other Lords followed his Example, 
and they were all three found guilty ef High- 
Treaſon, Of the ſeven condemned (with the four 
Commoners,) three were deſtined to Execution, the 
Duke of Northumberland, Sir Fohn Gates, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer. The Biſhop of Worceſter being ſear. 
to the Duke with the Meſſage of Death, he confeſſed 
himſelf to the Biſhop, and declared that he had al- 
ways been a Roman-Catholick in his Heart. He 7he Duke 
made the ſame Confeſſion on the Scaffold; but it was -- _— 
ſtill doubted whether this was done in hopes of a Par- data ar, 
don, or he had really diſſembled during the whole cured, who 
Courſe of. his Life. It is pretended, that to engage 4eclares 
him to this Publick Declaration, he had been flatter- @miet.s 
ed with the hopes of his Pardon, even with his Head | 
lying on the Block, He dyed unlamented by all, 
as his paſt Conduct had given no Perſon whatever 
any Cauſe to love him. His two Companions were ex- 
| <cuted the ſame Day, which was the 22d of Auguſt. | 
5 The Proclamation publiſhed by the Queen on the The Depa- 
Subject of Religion, gave ſufficient Indications of the _— 7 
Spirit with which ſhe deſigned to rule. But immedi- ,oceived 4 
ately after, the World had more convincing Proofs. Court. 
The Inhabitants of Suffolk relying on the Queen's 
Promiſe, and having tranſgreſſed the Prohibitions con- 
tained in the Proclamation, the Court ſent an Order 
to the Magiftrates of that County, to look ſtrictly 
to the Execution of it, and puniſnh the Diſobedient 
with the greateſt rigour. Upon this the Inhabitants, 
not able to perſwade themſel ves that the Queen would 
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Bradford 


The Bi- 
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2553. break her Promiſe when ſhe conſt &ed the great Ser- 
vice they had done for her, ſent Deputies to pray her 
to remember a Promiſe which ſhe had made them 
with her own Mouth. This Petition was rejected 


with great Haughtineſs, and was the more offenſive 


as it juſtly reproached the Queen with failure of her 
Word. They were anſwered, that Subjects were not 

co controll the Actions of their Sovereigns, and Dolbe, 
one of their Number, was ſet in the Pillory for re- 
e an Anſwer with ſomething too much Free- 

A few Days after Bradford, one of the two Miniſ- 
and Ro- ters who had reſcued Bourn, was ſent to Priſon, and 


gers com. Rogers, his Aſſiſtant, had Orders not to move from 
mitted to 
re. publick Priſon. The great Changes which the Court 
was reſolved upon, gave it Apprehenſions of finding 
_ Oppoſition from thoſe who had moſt Credit amongſt 
the People, and therefore it was pleaſed to have Pre- 


texts to ſecure them. Theſe Steps gave Proteſtants the 


Preſages of a Tempeſt which was ready to break up- 


on them. | 


led in kung Commiſſioners appointed by the Queen to examine 
Edward the Cauſes of their Depoſition. By this five Roman- 


ee Catholick Biſho ps, Bonner, Gardiner, Tonſtal, Day, 


Heath, were thruſt into the Places of five Reformed *. 


Act. Pub. Gardiner was made Chancellor at the ſame. Time, and 


XV. 333- a few Days after an Order was expedited to him by 


ibid. 337- the Queen, impowering him ingly to grant Licences 

N what ſhe had before 
ordered by her Proclamation. Some Eccleſiaſtical 
Proteſtants not thinking it proper to ſubmit to this 


to Preachers, in Conſequence o 


t her Bi- 


Order, were ſent to Priſon, Hooper Biſhop of Glou- 
hops im- 2 | 5 „„ „ 
priſoned. | 


ry of Chicheſter, Coverdale of Exeter, Hooper of Worceſter. Whe- 


ther the Sees of Wincheſter and Durham were vacant by the Deaths |} 


or Ejectment of the laſt Poſſeſſors, I can give no Account. 
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his Houſe. Afterwards he likewiſe was ſhut up in a 


At the ſame Time all the Biſhops which had. 3 
ſrops depo- depoſed ih the Reign of Edward, were reſtored by 


* The Reformed ejected Biſhops were, Ridley of London, Sea. 


ceſter, and Coverdale Biſhop of Exeter, were in this 1555 x 
PX 


Number. The firſt was impriſoned, the laſt had 
Orders not to ſtir out of his Houſe without Permiſ- 
After the Roman Catholicks ſaw what way the , toe 
Queen drove, they had not Patience to wait for the ſbip of th - 
Reſtoration of their Religion by publick Authority, re 5 © 
but boldly celebrated Divine Service in different fins 
Places, upon the Foot that Religion had ſtood before contrary ro 
the Reformation; and though this was acting contrary the Laws. 
to the Laws, the Court ſhut its Eyes, and approved 
their Attempts by its Silence. -; — 
At the faine time the Partiality of the Queen and Ininflices 
her Miniſters appeared evidently in favour of the dine te che. 
; Roman Catholicks againſt the Proteſtants, Judge 779% 


— 


| Hales, who had ſingly refuſed to ſign the Act which rants. 


WW transferred the Crown to Jane Grey, was fined a 
Thouſand Pound Sterling, for having ordered the 
| Juſtices of Kent to conform themſelves to the Laws of 
Edward not yet repealed, or rather for being a Pro- 
a teſtant k. For the ſame Reaſon Montague, who had 
been forced to aſſiſt in drawing up the transferring _ 


Act, was depoſed from his Office, and ſucceeded by 
1 Bromley who had drawn it up, and voluntarily ſigned 
FEB SH - 5 
C In ſhort, in the ſmall Time that the Queen had 
ſate on the Throne, Proteſtants were every where 
„ feen labouring under Injuries and Oppreſſions, the 
_ | Magiſtrates looking on, and either not daring or un- 
d willing to protect them. Peter Martyr, Profeſſor of peter 
Y Divinity in Oxford, finding himſelf expoſed to the Martyr 
-S ll Inſults of the Enemies of his Religion, was obliged at ny 4. 
©. I laſt to leave the Place, and retire to the Archbiſhop n. 
al Hof Canterbury for Refuge. But Cranmer, whoſe Ruin | 
vas reſolved on, was altogether incapable of protecting 
him. In the mean time, Bonner lay'd about him in 
„ hrectives and Railleries againſt Mr. Canterbury, as 
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be was pleaſed to call him, and publiſhed every where 
= Ca that 


* Hales afterwards grew melancholly and !rowned himſelt. 
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had never made her any ſuch Promiſe, and of- 


fered to maintain publickly the Truth of what he 

11 profeſſed , if the Queen would grant him leave. 
Cranmer This Writing being publiſhed, Cranmer was cited in- 

cited into to the Star-Chamben, He owned himſelf the Author, 


be Star- 


| Shamber. though it had been publiſhed without his Conſent, 


N -, Efeapes | S s 
mies any Puniſhment. But the Queen was not ſo ſatisfied, 


and contrary to all Expectation was diſmiſſed without 


Puniſh- though ſhe was adviſed to treat Cranmer with the Mo- 
men”. deration which he himſelf had uſed while he was in 
Authority. The Queen herſelf owed her Life to 
bim, which was ſaved merely by his Sollicitation, 
when her Father Henry VIII had deſigned to put her 

to Death *. To this Advice was oppoſed, That if 

the Queen treated with Mildneſs the chief of the He- 


reticks, they would all grow obſtinate and inſolent, 
but the Puniſhment of Cranmer would intimidate the 


Champions of Hereſy. This latter Advice was very 
agreeable to the Queen, who had conceived a mortal 
Hatred againſt the Archbiſhop, from the Sentence of 
Divorce which he had pronounced againſt the Queen 
her Mother, and had made a ſtronger Impreſſion 
pon her than the Services received from him after- 
Sent to tbe wards, Wherefore, Three Days after Cranmer being 
bee cited before the Council, was ſent to the Tower on 
finds 1 an Accuſation of Treaſon, and e eke ſeditious 
timer com- Libels. The aged Latimer, who had been Biſhop of 
wisted the Worceſter in the Reign of Henry VIII, had been ſent 
Day before thither the Day before. ³ä5•öß og oiclg 
The Reſor- Shortly after the Court came to a Reſolution of 
med, who making all Strangers quit the Realm, who had come 
were into it on the publick Faith. Peter Martyr and a Poliſb 


Strangers, 


permitted Profeſſor named Fobn 4 Laſco, were included in che 


De Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
1g 33. that he was ſo reſigned to the Queen, that he had 
© promiſed her a ſolemn Abjuration of his Errors. 
Cranmer. refuted this Calumny by a Writing made 
18 He called the Queen herſelf to witneſs that 
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nation was performed the iſt of that Month with the 
uſual Solemnity. The Biſhop of Wincheſter, who of- 


Practice before the Reformation. The fame Day an 


FTzhis Earl was of the Name of Ratcliff,, a Family long fince 
extinct. Courcy Baron of Kingſale in Ireland enjoys this Pri- 


from King John to the famous Hourcy Eatl of Ulfter, from whom 


ii a (one 


Juſtice which appeared under this Reign with reference 
to Religion. But this ſhewed ſufficiently what was in- 
tended againſt the Engliſb Proteſtants. The Meaſures 
taken every Day by the Court before the Repeal of 
any one Law, ſo intimidated thoſe who had Religion 
at Heart, that a great Number of Eugliſos, in the 
Difguiſe of | Frenchmen, withdrew out of England 
to retire into foreign Countries. Thoſe who made 
haſte to avoid the Tempeſt which threatned them, 
were wiſeſt and happieſt, For ſoon after others, who But the 
had taken the ſame Reſolution, were arreſted in their Engliſh. 
Paſſage, by an Order ſent to all the Ports to ſuffer w 4. | 
no Perſon to leave the Kingdom by a French Name, 
without a Paſs-port from the Ambaſſador of France. 
The time was now come for the Queen to reward The Queen 


thoſe Perſons who had done her Service. The Earl rewards 


of Arundel was made Lord Steward, Sir Edward 23 
Haſtings a Peer of the Realm, and ſome others Ww boo 


had moſt forwardly declared for the Queen, had Em- 


ploys and Dignities conferred on them. But the Earl 
of Suſſex , who had been her General, obtained an 
Honour unuſual in England: This was to ſit covered 
in the Preſence of the Queen, agreeably to a Practice 
in Spain. He had his Letters Patents under the 
Great Seal the 2d of October. 
As the Parliament had been ſummoned to meet the crowned 
_ 10th of Oclober, it was neceſſary for the Queen to be - 
crowned before it fate. The Ceremony of the Coro- 


ficiated, forgot not one Formality which had been in 


vilege of ſitting covered in the Royal Prefence, by a Grant made 


he is deſcended. The preſent Baron aſſerted this antient Right of 
his Family in the Reigns ef the late and preſent King. 


Number. This was the only Act of Clemency and i333 | 


} 
þ 
gf! 
: 


„ The e of Ex HO " . 
2353. Act of Grace was publiſhed; but clogged with fo 


many Exceptions, that few Perſons could receive a 
Benefit from it. All thoſe who had been arreſted be- 
Fore the Month of September were excepted by Name. 
Remits 2 At laſt came out a Proclamation, by which the 
Subſidy Queen remitted to her Subjects the Subſidies granted 
Pome by the laſt Parliament to the King her Brother, for 
ee bake Payment of his Debts. This was an Arrifice to 
Act. Pub. pre-ingage the enſuing Parliament in her Intereſt by 
XV. 335. ſuch Generofity, and bring it to her View, in cal- 
0 ling it, the ſecuring the Deſigns which ſne had formed 
The Areb- againſt the Proteſtant Religion. Before the Parlia- 
biſhop of ment met, the Archbiſhop of York was ſent to the 
mow fent Tower on a general Accuſation and Charge of ſeveral 
Tower. Capital Crimes. Six Days before, Jobn Yeſcy *, ſome- 
Ie de- time Biſhop of Exeter, but deprived in the laſt Reign, 
prived Bi had hęen reſtored by an Order of the Queen, This 
[notch was with a view to fortify and ſtrengthen the Catho- 
. reflored. lick Cauſe in the Upper-Houle. „ 
The Court had reſolved to abrogate all the Laws 
Wjhich had been made in favour of the Reformation, 
Ibid. and to reſtore the antient Religion. This was not to 
549 be done without the Concurrence of the Parliament. 
But if Elections for the Commons had been left free, 
it would have been difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, 
for the Queen to have ſucceeded in her Deſign. The 
Number of the Reformed was without compariſon | 
greater than that of the Roman Catholicks, and by 
. Conſequence Elections left free could be little favou- 
The Me- rable to them. But beſides the ordinary Ways made 
1 uſe of by Kings to have Parliaments at their Devo- 
glecbien, tion, all forts of Artifices, Frauds, and even Vio- 
2nd pro- lences, were put in Practice to carry this Election in 
cure Re favour of the Court. As care was before taken to 
% j4- change the Magiſtrates in the Cities and Counties, and 
vou e | L Ms | 
„% e, not one almoſt left in either who was not a Roman 
Const. Fatholicx, or had promiſed to become one, every 
Delign was countenanced which was in order to have 
| the 


15 5 Feſcy, alias Harman, ſold away many Loidſhips and Scats from 
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tte Returns on that Side. On the contrary, thoſe 
vho were ſuſpected of leaning to the Proteſtant Cauſe, 


were diſcouraged by Menaces, by Actions, by Im- 
priſonments on the moſt frivolous Pretences. In ſe- 


veral Places things were carried with ſuch Violence, 


that Proteſtants were not allowed to aſſiſt in Aſſem- 


avowedly, by reaſon of the Superiority of the Re- 


formed, the Sheriffs devoted to the Court made falſe 

Returns: That is to ſay, they ſent to Court the 
Names of ſome Perſons as if lawfully elected, though 
they had an inconſiderable Number of Votes, or per- 


haps none at all. As the Diſputes arifing from theſe 
ſorts of Elections could only be decided by the Houſe 


of Commons, it is eaſy to imagine, that a Houſe 


compoſed of ſuch Deputies, would not fail to ap- 


Ms: 3 
1 


blies where Elections were to be made. In ſhort. 
in Places where it was not poſſible to go to work ſo 


prove all Elections favourable to the Court, and re- 


ject all where there was any Pretence for a Conteſt, 
This is one of the greateſt Abuſes which belongs to 


Parliaments, and is but too frequent betwixt two ri- 
val Factions. By theſe Methods the Court was ſecure _ 


of a Houſe of Commons blindly devoted to its De- 


fires and Intereſts, and whoſe Deputies had an Intereſt 


in the Change of, or were indifferent to all Religion. 


e 40 a re pe which could not be ſo 


modelled to the liking of the Court, the Queen la- 
boured ſo ſucceſsfully to engage it in her Intereſts, 


that ſhe found no Oppoſition from the Peers. It is 


truly aſtoniſhing, that the Lords, who but a few 
Months before were all Proteſtants, and had in their 
whole Body but about Seven or Eight who oppoſed 


the Laws made in favour of the Reformation under 
the Reign of King Edward, ſhould almoſt wholly 


turn zealous Catholicks in the Reign of Queen Mary, 


I pretend not to decide in which Reign they. diſſems 
bled their Sentiments; but it is too clear that in both _ 
the one and the other they were guilty of a mean and 
* ſcandalous Prevarication. Nevertheleſs, to make this 
Houſe ſtill more complying, the Court before 

11 


hand 
took 


r 


Excter. 


1 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
12553. took care to make 8 amongſt the Biſnops * 
|” favour of its Deſigns. Belides, both the Archbi 

2 and the: Biſhops o Glouceſter and Exeter in actual = a 
priſonment, {ix others had been changed, as has al- 
ready been remembred. Probably all the reſt, ex- 
cepting Two, were for preferring their Benefices to 
their Religion. The Two which I mean were Taylor 
Biſhop of Lincoln, and Harley of Hereford, who were 


even drove from the Houſe this firſt Day of its ſirting, 


for refuſing to kneel at the Celebration of the Maſs. 
Such was the firſt Parliament which met in the Reign 
of Queen Mary. A Parliament made up of a Houſe 
of Commons, filled with the Creatures of the Court; 
and of a Houſe of Lords, who through Fear, ws 
rice or Ambition, diſſembled their Opinions in 
gion, or, a few excepted, who were indifferent to 
all, and thought all Religions alike. It is eaſy to 
foreſee with what Sentiments of Honour or Conſcience 
ſuch a Parliament would demean itſelf. 
The par- In the firſt Seſſion, which laſted only Eight Days, 
liament care was taken that nothing ſhould be moved with re- 
ebe way gard to Religion. The only publick Act which was 
An Act made was the fixing and declaring what were Crimes 
made re- againſt the State, which were reduced to the Number 
pins" % limited by the 25th of Edward the Third. This re- 
Tragen. pealed all the late treaſonable Statutes. It is true, 
this might have been attended with another Inconveni- 
ence, and that was, the Diſcharge of ſeveral Perſons 
then in Priſon in Conſequence of this Act, had not an 
expreſs Exception been made of all who had been 
committed before the End of September laſt, who are 
Þkewile excepted out of the General Pardon. 
A private By a private Act the Attainder againſt the Mar- 
Att to re- chioneſs of Exeter, executed in the Reig n of Henry 
| ben a Sep VIII, was reverſed, and her Son the Earl of Devon- 
of the Wire reſtored to all his Honours. Then the Parlia- 


Atarchio- ment was prorogued from the 21ſt to the 24th of 
nejs of Of aber. 
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ttence, and all the Acts which had confirmed it. Gar- 


Book AVL: : M A R v. 2 

In the ſecond RY the Deſigns of the Court were 181. 
more declared. The Divorce of the Queen's Mother aa + 5 5 

was immediately repealed. This Act was diſpatched zween 
in fewer Days than Henry had taken Tears to bring Henrx 
about the Divorce. By this Act it was declared that VIII and. 1 
the Marriage of Henry with Queen Catharine was not repealed, 
contrary to the Law of God, and that Man ought 
not to put aſunder what God hath put together: That 
King Henry's Scruples had been ſuggeſted to him by 
malicious Perſons, and fortified by the - Deciſions of : 
ſome Univerſities, which had been previouſly ſecu- 
red by Corruption and Bribery : That Cranmer Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury had atk: pronounced Sentence 

of Divorce upon the Authority of theſe Deciſions, + 
and other groundleſs Suppoſitions, and by a blamea- 

ble Preſumption had believed himſelf more capable to 

decide in that Affair than all the other Doctors. Up- 


on theſe Foundations che Parliament repealed the Sen- 


diner muſt have been paſt all Bluſhing, who procured 
the Repeal of a Sentence which he had been the chief 
Promoter of, and -was concerned in before Cranmer 
was known to the Court; nay, which he had ap- 
roved and adviſed to, and aſſiſted as a Judge in the 
neee But ſuch was the Character jk Behavi- 
our of that Prelate. 1 
The Princeſs Elizabeth being thus a from Time 
declared Illegitimate by an Act which reftored Queen 
Mary, found a great Change in the Behaviour of the 5 
Queen, who no longer ſnewed her any Affection. It 74, Queen 
is even pretended that another ſecret Cauſe alienated jealous of 
her Siſter from her, and that was her Love for. the hor $ojber 
Earl of Devonſhire, whom ſhe had thoughts of mar- 85 
rying, but that this Lord applied himſelf, with no 
ng Diſcretion perhaps, to pay his Reſpects to K 
en 
I! he grſt of OZFober the Houſe of Lords ſent own The Maſs 
to the Commons the Plan of an Act to make void e 
the Laws of Edward concerning Religion; and fix 
Says after the Commons ſent it back with their Ap- 
b EL probation, 
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| \ 1553. probation. By this Act it was ordained, that no Form 
of publick Worſhip ſhould be allowed from the 2oth 
of December, but that which had: been in uſe in the 


latter End of the Reign of Henry VIII. This ſuf- 


ficiently ſhows the Prevalence which Gardiner had in 
this Parliament, ſince this Act was modelled preciſely 
on the Plan which he had propoſed. _ 


4 4 Another Act paſſed, decreeing the ſevereſt Puniſh- 


made in ments againſt all who ſhould moleſt any Preacher for 


1 Tag his Sermons, or interrupt the new Service. The 


ices, ame Puniſhments were ordained for thoſe who ſhould 


profane the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, or throw 


down Croſſes, Crucifixes or Images. 1 
of Bill The Houſe of Commons were willing to have theſe 
ferred Acts ſucceeded by one againſt Non-Communicants, or 
-mmons, Recuſants to aſſiſt regularly at divine Service. But the 
Haacke by Houſe of Lords thought this was making too much 
che Lords. haſte in the Infancy of the Queen's Reign. | 


An act Shortly after the Parliament revived an Act made 


made a- in the laſt Reign, forbidding any Perſons to the 


8 Number of Twelve or more to aſſemble together with 


Religion. Jain Terms that which. had been made by this very 
ann to limit Acts of Treaſon to the Statute 
of Edward III. But Religion was the Pretext, and 

that removed all Objection. „ a 3 3 

The Duke In this Seſſion the Act of Attainder againſt the 

of Nor- Duke of Norfolk was reverſed. This Attainder paſſed 

2 in the Reign of Henry VIII, and it was ſaid in favour 

reverſed. of the Reverſal of it, that ſome neceſſary Formalities 
: : Were wanting. hs Rl Eg he 5 Ha | 

| Theſe were the moſt remarkable Tranſactions of 

this firſt Parliament, which, in few Days, overturned 

all that had been done with regard to Religion in 

the Reign of Edward VI. King Henry's Laws were 


not yet to be touched, becauſe they had Difficulties 


which could not be got over, without firſt laying them 
before the Fope. _ Oo NE RL. © 
: OY 3 The 


| meeting to deſign to change the Religion publickly eſtabliſhed, | 
aker the. and declaring the Offenders againſt it to be Felons, 
eftabiiived and worthy of Death. This Act contradicted in 
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The 3d of November, the Parliament ſtill fitting, 
Fane Gray, Guilford Dudley her Husband, two Sons 


of the Duke of Northumberland, and Cranmer Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, were brought to their Tryal. arrainted 


"P hey all confeſſed the Indictments, and received Sen- 4 
Tres/ow. 


tence of Death as Traytors*. Cranmer's Sentence 
rendered him incapable of poſſeſſing any Benefice, 


and ſo made a Vacancy in the See of Canterbury. But 


two Reaſons obliged the Queen to diſpence with the 


ordinary Forms, and leave Cranmer, though a con- 


demned Perſon, in Poſſeſſion of his Dignity. The 


| firſt was owing to her Deſign of reſtoring the Clergy 


to all their Privileges, in Conſequence of which this 


Prelate was to be canonically degraded ; but this could 
not be done till the Laws of Henry VIII were repealed. 
The ſecond was owing to a pretended Conqueſt of all 


her own Reſentments againſt him, in a Forgiveneſs of 


the Treaſon acted againſt her, to have the World 


believe that ſhe proceeded againſt him from no Mo- 


tives of private Revenge. But at the ſame Time ſhe 
deſigned that he ſhoul ſuffer as a Heretick, as ſoon 


as any Laws were made upon that Subject: And thus 


the World was to believe that ſhe did all out of a 


pure Zeal and Regard for Religion. Therefore at 
preſent the Archbiſhop's Revenues were only ſe- 
queſtred, and himſelf detained in Priſon till the Time 


| came for his Execution. 

From the time that Mary had been on the Throne, Commen- 
done Ne- 

gotiarions 
in Eng- 


ſhe ſeemed to have been wholly taken up with the 


Affairs which I have laid before the Reader, and which 


147 


15 


ane Gray, 
Cranmer 
and others 


the Publick then was almoſt wholly acquainted with, land. 


* It ought to have been remembred, that Cranger appealed ro 


| the Judges, for them to declare with what Reluctancy he ſigned . 


the inftrament of the Queen's Excluſion. If the Queen did in 
earneſt forgive him the Treaſon, it might be owing to this Ap. 


peal: I ay, if ſhe forgave the Treaſon in earneſt, for the 


taking away his Life afrerwards, leaves it a very diſputable Pojnt 
whether this Injury, added to the Divorce of her Mother, or his 
Religion, wrought moſt powerfully on her Reſeunrments. 
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ing, which broke not out till they were ripe for Exe- 


10 


— — 


| hopes of re-uniting England to the Holy See, and fel} 
pon Projects for that Purpoſe. Cardinal Bandini, 
the Pope's Legate at Bruſſels, as if without any In- 

ſtructions from his Superiors, diſpatched Commendone, 

afterwards made a Cardinal, to ſound Mary's Inclina- 

tions in this Affair. Commendone, being entirely un- 

known in England, concealed himſelf under a bor- 

rowed Name, and repairing. to London, obtained a 

rivate Audience of the Queen. This was ſoon after 
er Arrival in that Capital, ſince the Envoy was pre- 
ſent at the Execution of the Duke of Northumberland, 
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demands the Queen told Commendone that ſhe deſigned the Re- 
3 ſtoration of the Pope's Authority in England, and 
Fry prayed him to intercede with the Pope for his ſending 
Cardinal Pool over in Quality of his Legate. But the 
Envoy was acquainted at the ſame Time, that the Diſ- 


ſign. The Pope communicating to the Conſiſtory 
his. Intentions of ſending Pool into England, found at 


ſuffer in ſending over a Legate without any ſolemn 


bee then thought fit to communicate to them, they 
complied with his Propoſals. „„ 7 


ee, diner was in the Secret, whether it aroſe at firſt from 


bis Son him, or that the Emperor had only honoured him 
Philip with the Communication of it. However that- be, 
with the this Prelate neglected no Endeavours of his'own to 
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| 1553: But at the ſame Time ſhe had ſecret Deſigns form- ö 


cution. The News of King Edward's Death was no 
ſooner known, than the Court of Rome conceived 


be Queen Which was on the 22d of Auguſt. At this Audience 


covery of this Secret might diſappoint the whole De- 


firſt great Oppoſition, The Cardinals were jealous 
of the Honour of the Holy See, and feared it might 


The Empe- At the ſame. Time the Emperour was projecting a 
roawr pro- Marriage for his Son Philip with Queen Mary. Gar- 


Weng. bring the Affair to a Concluſion, The News of 
PooPs Nomination to the Legateſhip was equally diſ- 


bad 


—— — 


Demand made for that Purpoſe. But the Pope ac- 
quainting them, that he knew more of this Affair than 


and l to her t ruin | 
fairs, let her Intentions be ever ſo good. In Con- 


1 
RY 
l 

) 
4 
* 


had doubtleſs publiſhed at Rome Queen Mary's Que- 
ſtion to him, whether Pool might not have a Diſpenſa- 


tion to marry. This occaſioned a Belief, that it was 


perour informed of this, and apprehenſive that his 
Preſence might give a Hindrance to the Deſign which 


he had formed, reſolved to uſe all poſſible Endeavours 


either to prevent Pool's being ſent as Legate, or at 
leaſt to put it off till his Deſign was accompliſhed, On 


351. 


her Intention to make him her Husband. The Em- 


the other Hand, Gardiner could not without the laſt 
Mortification think of Pool's Arrival, who might in- 
tercept his own Views upon the See of Canterbury, 
and perhaps the Smiles of the Queen herſelf. And 
indeed it was not without Danger to him, that if this 


Cardinal, who neither loved nor eſteemed him, ſhould . 


inſinuate himſelf into the Queen's Favour, as there 
was ſo fair a Probability, the Confequence might be 
the Uſe of his Credit to the Ruin of himſelf. He 
was therefore to find ſome Expedient to keep him 


at a Diſtance; and none was more natural than an In- 


ſinuation to the Queen, that this Cardinals Zeal for 
the Holy See might prejudice Religion and its Intereſts 
in England: Fhat the People were firſt to be dealt 
with, and brought to a Submiſſion to the Pope's 


Authority, which, at preſent, they had the greateſt 
Aver ſion to: That befides, Poo! was not ſo much an 


that Religion, in the preſent Conjuncture, required 


to be conducted by other Maxims than thoſe of that 
Cardinal. The Emperour on his Side, believing it 
his Intereſt to keep Pool where he was, writ to the 


27 


* 


Queen in the ame dne that Gardiner had uſed, 


t Pool would ruin her Af- 


cluſion, he propoſed her Marriage with his Son, and 


Enemy to the Proteſtants as might be wiſhed, and 


Propoſes it 
to the 


ed his Propoſal with all the Reaſons that were Queen, 


£47 ay al. 
moſt capable to perſuade. her. Above all other Con- 


ſiderations, he ſer before her the Neceſlity there was 
of a foreign Power, or at leaſt of an Alliance capa- 
ble to inſpire Terror into thoſe who ſhopld oppoſe 


her 
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Spain was doubtleſs moſt advantagious for her, in as 
much as France having probably ſome Views favoura- 
ble to the Pretenſions of the young Queen of the 


land: That an Alliance with the Emperour and 


Scots, who was to marry the Dauphin, was in Intereſt 


concerned to raiſe and foment Diſturbances in England. 
Mary in all Appearance entred into the Views of this 


riage a conſiderable Advantage for himſelf: And this 


Councils 


tiven the 
8 


Veen by 
O00] and 
Gardiner. 


Propoſal about the Beginning of November. Beſides a 
Zeal for Religion, which might induce Gardiner to 
ſecond the Emperour's Deſigns, he ſaw in this Mar- 


was the ſecuring his own Credit, ſince Philip would 
owe the Marriage to his Care. Nevertheleſs Poo! 


was to be kept at diſtance till it was concluded; and 


this the Emperour at firſt did by his own Authority, 
in detaining him againſt his Will in his own Domini- 
ons: Which was ſeconded by an Expreſs from the 
Queen at the Emperour's Suggeſtion, to acquaint 


him that the Intereſts of Religion required a Stop in 


his Journey, becauſe the Nation was not yet diſpoſed 


to own the Pope's Authority. 


* 


' While the Legate was thus detained in Germany or 
the Low- Countries, he tried ſeveral Ways to obtain 


Liberty for continuing Bis Journey, but was as often 
unſucceſsful. He knew nat to whom the Rigour uſed 
againſt him was owing, and perhaps continued to the 
End of his Life in this Ignorance. Nevertheleſs he 


| held a conſtant Correſpondence by Letters with the 


Queen on the Affairs of Religion. But whatever he 


*adviſed-to was ſecretly oppoſed either by the Empe- 


rour or Gardiner, It was his Opinion that, lay ing 


aſide all Cautions, the Kingdom ſhould immediately 
be reconciled to the Holy See. Gardiner, on the con- 


trary, believed that the Marriage ought to be firſt 


concluded before the Re- union was fo much as men- 


and would have others think him, as a fimple, articis - 


tioned; that the Reflexion on ſo powerful an Alliance 


08 15 keep thoſe in their 2 who were inclined to 
0 


oked on Poo! hipnſelf, 


make any Diſturbance. He 
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5 foreign Prince. Theſe Deputies gave the Queen to 
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ſiderable Sums to ſecure thoſe Perſons who would be 


Crowns to be diſpoſed of as he ſaw fit. Theſe ward ebe 


VT ᷣͤ on gd Pc, 4. oi BR. Ben ß ß 


1 
Man, a ſhallow Politician, and of no uſe in the Coun- 1333. 


cils of the Cabinet. Pool in his Turn regarded Gar- 


diner as a Man very improper to direct the Affairs of 
Religion, becauſe, in his Opinion of him, he put too 


much Confidence in his own Intrigues and the Arm of 
Fleſn. The little Eſteem the one had for the other 


ended at laſt in a declared Enmity. 1 


The Deſign of the Queen's Marriage was not con- The c- 


ducted with Secrecy ſufficient to keep it from the DIDET” 
Houſe of Commons. They were fo alarmed, that — 0 
they ſent a Deputation of Twenty of their Members 2o the 
with the Speaker at their Head, to pray the Queen an 
to lay aſide the Thoughts of marrying herſelf with a 23 
underſtand, that ſhe was to expect no more Supplies 
from the Commons, if ſhe refuſed Satisfaction to their — 
Demand. But as ſhe had no ſuch Intention, ſhe She di, 
ſwore to diſſolve the Parliament. Gardiner improved oe" g 
this Conjuncture, to the obtaining Conditions from the ment. 
Emperour, which he could etherwiſe have had no 
Grounds to demand. He repreſented to him, that 

the Engliſb were ſo averſe to this Marriage, that every 


thing was to be feared, if he complied not with two 


Propoſals equally neceſſary in this Situation of Affairs. 4 
The Firſt was, his Conſent to Conditions in the Treaty 9 


of Marriage, ſo advantagious to England, that the 


moſt zealous Oppoſers of the Marriage could have 
nothing to reply. The Second was, his remitting con- 


neceſſary to keep the People in their Duty, or who 


could moſt eaſily Influence them to a Rebellion. The The Ege 


Emperour not at all doubting of Gardiner's Zeal for mur em. 
his Intereſt, approved the Advice, and left it to him 24 web . 
to preſcribe the Conditions of Marriage; and more- , * 
over, put into his Hands Twelve Hundred Thouſand mighe for- 


* This Money was borrowed by the Emperour, of ſome of the 
free Towns in Germany; and when they were urging him for the 
Re-payment of it about a Year after, he for his Excuſe Ge 
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The Die While the Parliament continued fitting, the Con- 


_ Poſmion ef vocation held its Seſſions in the accuſtomed Manner, 
>the Clergy 


Tranſub- of their Meaſures. Care was taken to fill the Lower 


an ſo that only ſix Members in the whole Number had 


17 Diſpu- it. The remaining three held firm to their Propoſal, 
tation held and fo a Diſputation was had. But the Roman- Ca- 


Court of Chancery to thofe Perſons, who would not 
blindly engage to fecond the Queen's Intentions: 


mes inc en- It is not known whether any Biſhops, conſecrated in the 

vocation. Time of King Edward, appeared in the Upper-Houſe. 

If any did, the Number could be but ſmall, and of 
ſuch as the Lords vouchſafed to receive into their 
Houſe, that is, Men who were not likely to oppoſe any 


ſtantiation Houſe with Perſons entirely devoted to the Court; 


the Inclination or Courage to oppoſe the Deciſion 
made in Favour of Tranſub/tantiation . Theſe fix Mem- 
bers demanded a regular Diſputation on this Subject, 
and had it granted. But three of them declined the 
Diſpute, well foreſeeing what would be the reſult of 


each are S8 rere codons ty) 


ia 


ee 2 tholicks, for want of better Arguments, received thoſe 
Popiſy of their Adverſaries with Shouts, Reproaches, Men- 
and Pro- aces, and continual Interruptions, and then publiſhed 
teſtant that they were vanquiſhed. This however is the Ac- 
Cle. count given by the Proteſtants. N 

The ln, At the Beginning of the Year 1554, a magnificent 


ill ireares Ambaſſy arrived at London from the Emperour, with 


bytheir Ad- "the 
werſarigs. | | 
The Empe- the Charge he had been at for his Son's Marriage, but that he ho- 
raur ſends ped to be reimburſed from #nglazd, which was thus bought and fold 1 
Ambaſſa- by a deſigning Prelate, and a corrupted Parliament. Echard, I 764. 
ders ro I this Story be true, the Emperovr's Politicks were as defective th 

conclude: as the Prelate's or Parliament's Honeſty. * - 0 
2 17 ES In the Collection of the Publick Act, are found about 160 Pre- In) 
Sas, hs ſentations to Livings a little before the Parliament met. This-dif- 1 

0¹ 
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the Count of Egmont * at the Head of it, to regulate 


the Concitions of the Marriage. The Queen intruſted 
Cardiner with the Management of this Negotiation, 
or rather with the Care of drawing up. the Treaty, as 
in all appearance every Thing material was ſettled 
before the Arrival of the Ambaſſadors. That able 


Politician had two principal Deſigns in View. The 


firs was, to. have ſuch Conditions inſerted in the 
Treaty as the Parliament might approve. The e 


under the Dominion of Spain. The Emperour com- 
plied with every Thing in the Thought, doubtleſs, 
that his Son would find out ways to elude the Obſer- 


vation of theſe Articles, which put him under the 
greateſt Reſtraints. To convince one's ſelf that this 


was his Thought, let it only be conſidered, that fo 
able a Politician as Charles was, would never have 
parted with Twelve Hundred Thouſand Crowns, to 


procure for his Son the empty Title of King of Eng- 


land. For indeed the Treaty promiſed him no more, 
and in all appearance, Gardiner had the ſame 
Thoughts with the Emperour. But it was his Buſi- 


neſs to dazle the Parliament with Conditions advanta- 


geous to the Nation, for whoſe Intereſts he affected a 
great Zeal, though probably he gave himſelf little 
Concern about what might happen after his Death. 
Nevertheleſs he acquired a high Reputation by the 


Management of this Affair, the Publick aſcribing to 


This was the brave Count Eemont, who afterwards fell a Sa- 


cnſice to the Revenge and Cruelty of the Dake of Alva. He was © 


beheaded at Bruſſels in 1568, and the French Ambaſſador who was 
a private Spectator of the Execution, is faid to have writ to King 
Charles of France, Vidiſſe ſe . deeuſſum illum verticem Cu- 
jus virtute bis Gallia contremuerit. That he had ſeen that Head 
5 whoſe Valour had made France twice Tremble. Alluding 
to the Battles of St. Quintin, and Graveling... In his Death the Ne- 
therlanders, who were infinitely fond of him, Toft all Patience. 

Offers from Philip could move them, and they never left putſu- 
ing their Revenge, till the Spaniſb Yoak was entirely ſhaken off. 
Such dangerous Creatures are overgrown Favourites, who fo con- 
found their own interefts with theſe of their Prince, that both 
commonly fail together, | | | 


153 
1554. 


cond was, to provide that England ſhould never come 


1 7 


„ 
„ of 


1x54 


1554 his Capacity and Prudence, the Conditions which 
feemed to put England out of all Hazard from any 
Attempts of Philip. Here follow the principal Ar- 
ticles of this Treaty, which were ſigned the 12th of 
33 1554, a few 22 after che Arrival of the 
Ambaſſadors. 9 


The chief © Thar Philip, in \ Virtue of this Mavrings: ſhould en- 


Articles joy jointly with Queen Mary the Title of King of 


3 England, while the Marriage ſubſiſted ; ſaving always 
18 Pub. the Rights, Privileges, and Cuſtoms of the Kin "A 


XV. 398, of England. It was ee ſtipulated that the Queen 


mould have the ſole Diſpoſal of the Revenues of the 
Kingdom, the Nomination to all Employments, Of- 
fices, and Benefices, which ſhould be conferred on 
the Natural Subjects of her Majeſty, and no others. 
| That the Queen likewiſe ſhould bear the Titles be. 
longing to her Huſpanc. 
- Fhar her Dowry ſhould be ſixty Thouſand Pounds 
of Flemiſþb-Money, 40 Gros each *, of which forty 
Thouſand ſhould be aſſigned to her out of the Re- 
venues of Spain, and twenty Thouſand upon Brabant, 
Flanders, Hainault, and Holland. That ſhe ſhould 
enjoy this Dowry, in the ſame Manner as had been 
obſerved towards Margaret, Siſter of Edward IV, and 
Wife of Charles Duke of Burgundy. 
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That the Children which ſhould be born from this 1 


Bed, ſhould inherit their Mother's Eſtate, according 

to the Cuſtom of the reſpective Countries. 8 
With Relation to the Father's Eſtate, it was agreed, 
that the Archduke Charles ſhauld ſucceed Philip in 
the Kingdoms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, the Dutchy 
of Milan, and all other Properties and Domains fi- 
tuate in Lombardy or N 5 but that in E of 
FIG Barles 


* The 1 will be . to gti the Tranſlator his 
Ignorance of foreign Coins. Harris's Tables have been looked 
into, but they « either give no * or n is es. to le- 
ceive it. | 


£ $2 © two Oey 


fore 
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3 and his * the eldeſt Child of 9 and 1 34. ; 


Mary ſhould ſucceed to the ſame Sovereignties. 


Thar the eldeſt Child of Philip and Mary ſhould 
inherit Burgundy and the Low- Countries, on which the 


Archduke Charles ſhould have no Pretenſions, in like 


Manner as the Children of Philip and Mary were ex- 
cluded from Spain and Italy. 


That the younger Sons of Mary and Philip ſhould 
have Eſtates and Portions aſſigned them in Eng- 


land, without Prejudice nevertheleſs to any Favours 
which they might expect from Philip their Father, or 


Charles their Grandfather in the Low-Countries, or 
Burgundy. 
* That in Caſe only Daughters proceeded from this 


5 Marriage, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to Burguudy and 


the Low-Countries, provided that with the Conſent of 


the Infant Don Charles, her Brother, ſhe married a 


Huſband out of theſe Countries, or the Dominions of 


the Queen her Mother. That on her Refuſal or Neg- 


let to perform this Covenant, the Prince Charles 
ſhould preſerve his Claim and Right upon the ſaid 
Countries, with Obligation nevertheleſs to aſſign a 
Portion to his Siſter, both out of the Revenues of 
Spain and the Low-Countries. 

That if the Prince Charles ſhould dye without Iſſue, 


che eldeſt Son or Daughter of Philip and Mary, if 


there were no Male-Iſſue, ſhould ſucceed as well to 


Spain and Italy as the other Dominions. 


Laſtly, It was expreſsly covenanted da in all the 


Caſes ſpecified above, thoſe Children who ſhould ſuc- 


ceed either the Paternal or Maternal Eſtates, ſhould 
leave them poſſeſſed of all Laws, Rights, Privileges, 


and Cuſtoms belonging to the reſpective Countries, 
and ſhould adminiſter the Government by the Natives 
of the ſaid ee 


A C L a USE annexed to the Treaty. 


: By this Clauſe it was expreſsly covenanted, A be- 
onſummation of the Marriage Philip ſhould 


| 25 . | LU 
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784. ſolemnly fear to the Obſervation of che following 
| Articles. | 


That he W retain no „Done kick who! wits not 
| Ht an Engliſhmas, or Subject of the Queen, nor 
bring any Foreigner into England to give any Uneaſi- 
neſs to the Engliſh. That if any of his Retinue tranſ- 
greſſed this 1855 he ſhould be puniſhed in fuch 
Wanner 25 ſhould be thought convenient, 

That Philip would make no Alteration in the Lows 
Rights, Statutes, and Cuſtoms of England. 

That he would never take the Queen out of hk 
own Dominions, unleſs at her own particular Re- | 
queſt ; nor carry out of England any of the Children 
born of this Marriage, without the Conſent of the 
Nobllity firſt obtained. 

That if the Queen ſhould dye firſt whhour Poſte- 
_ rity, he ſhould pretend to no Right upon England, 
or its? Dependencies, but "ROT the Succeſſion to che 
"rightful Heir. 

That he would carry out of the Kingdom no Jew- 

els, or other valuable Things: nor alienate any 

Goods which belonged to the Crown, or ſuffer ward 
Perſon whatſoever to uſe them. | 

That England ſhould never by Virtue of this Mar. 

riage, be concerned in any War depending between 

France and Spain, but that the Alliance between 

England and France ſhould ſubſilt and remain in ful 

F orce. 

That he would not give any Ocean to a Rap 
ture between France and 9 e 


A Reflexi- Fr ut; be difficult to Uiſcever 8 Advantage 
en upon England could receive from this: Marriage, if the In- 
* Trea- tereſts of the Sovereign and his Miniſters were not 

commonly confounded with thoſe of the Kingdom, 
from which they are too often the moſt remote. The 
Court had in view the Reſtoration of the Roman- Ca- 
tholick Religion in England, and therefore believed it 

had need of the Aſſiſtance of 9 * 

1 \ Han * 


Fes r 


wn Hand, this eee was advantagious to 8 4 Chan- 
cellor, who aſſumed his own Authority under the Pro- 
tection of Philip. But at the ſame Time England ran 
2 Danger of falling under the Dominion of Philip, 
who in all likelihood, reſolved not to be tyed by 


Farchment- Obligations. 


The Day after the Treaty was 8 the Queen The Mar- 
granted her Pardon to the Marquiſs of Northampton, = = of 
who had been condemned with the Duke of Nortbum- 1 
Bierland. 5 | ” pardoned. 

We have before ſeen that Bont the Concluſion of The Queen 
the Reign of Edward VI, the Court had taken Mea- ſ#ſpends 
ſures to prevent the Company of the German-Mer- *%* 4 


chants, called the Sill Jard, from ingroſſing the 


whole Trade of the Woollen-Manufacture, in Preju- Merchants 


dice to the Engliſb, as had been practiſed before. For 
this Purpoſe the Parliament had laid a heavy Duty 
upon the Goods, whether exported or imported by _ 
that Company. And this Act was renewed in the 
*firſt Parliament of Mary. But in the beginning of 
this Year the Queen to gratify the Hanſe-Towns, ſuſ- 
ended the Execution of theſe Acts for three Years, 
and diſcharged the Company of German-Merchants 
from the Payment of the extraordinary Taxes which 
had been impoſed upon them, 400 As to the contrary 
| ee f This was the firſt Fruit of the 
ueen's Alliance with the Emperour. 


- Aﬀeer the Treaty of the Queen's Marriage * enn. 
| Philip was made Publick, Complaints and Murmurs plaints as 
were every where heard againſt i it; the Proteſtants in gainſ the | 


particular believed themſelves loſt, and feared to ſee 
erected in England a Spaniſh Inquiſition, But they 
were not the only Murmurers. Independently of 
Religion, the greateſt part of the Nation was not 
free from Fears of King Philip's entering upon Mea- 

ſures to introduce the Spaniſh Tyranny into England, 
of which the Indies, the Loto- Countries, the Kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, and the 'Dutchy of Milan, af- 
forded recent and dreadful. Miese In a Word, 

few Perſons could bring themſelves to Aa belief that 
Vo. VI. 8 25 8 
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1554 the Emperour and Philip had agreed to the Articles 
| {ſtipulated in the Treaty, with any Deſign to obſerve 


them. At laſt theſe Murmurs and Complaints broke | 


out into a Conſpiracy againſt the Queen, of which 


the Marriage was either the Cauſe or Pretext. The 


Wyats Duke of Suffclk, Sir Thomas Wyat of Kent, Sir Peter 
-— Conſpracy Carew of Cornwall, formed the Deſign of a general 
Inſurrection. Carew, was to act in Cornwal, Wyal in 
Kent, and the Duke of Suffolk in Warwickſhire, which 
is in the Center of the Kingdom. „ 


Carew behaved ſo ill, that his Plot was diſcovered; 


and one of his Accomplices arreſted, before he had 


gell concerted his Affairs. This ſent him into France, 


and Myat upon his flight haſtened the Execution of 


his Defign, though it was the firſt Intention of the 
Conſpirators to wait the Arrival of Philip for a more 


- plauſible Pretenſe to their intended Riſing. Wa! 


Therefore reſolved to puſh forward his Deſign, though 
he was yet unprepared, repaired to Maidſtone with a 


handful of Men, and gave out that he took Arms 
to prevent a deſigned Invaſion to England. After- 


wards he marched to Rocheſter, from whence he writ 


to the Sheriff to demand his Aſſiſtance. But the 

Sheriff far from eſpouſing his Cauſe, commanded him 

to lay down his Arms, and aſſembled Forces to give 
him Oppoſition. Se | 3 


* 


This Rebellion alarmed the Court, which had no- ; 
thing in readineſs to diſſipate it, as the Nucen had diſ- 


miſſed her Forces, when ſhe apprehended that her 
Danger was over. This determined her to ſend a 
Herald to Vat with a full Pardon to himſelf and Fol- 


lowers, provided they laid down their Arms in twen- | 


* Hours. But he refuſed the Offer of the Par- 
don. In the mean Time the Court was ſo unprepared, 


that it was obliged to put the Duke of Norfolk at the 
Head of ſix Hundred of the City Trained-Bands, un- 


der the command of an Officer named Bret. While 
theſe Preparations were making, the Sheriff of Kent, 
as he was going to join the Duke of Norfolk, met 
with and defeated Knevel, who was on his way to join 


e, 
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mat, and killed ſixty of his Men. This ill Succeſs + 
ſo alarmed Wyat, that he had already taken a Reſo- 

lution to conſult for his own Safety, when an Acci- 
dient unlooked for inſpired him with freſh Courage. 
Sir George Harper, one of his Partizans, in a pre- 
tended deſertion of his Cauſe, went right to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and ſo managed the Trained- Bands, that 
he brought them over to the Cauſe of the Rebels, and 
by a general Concert, they quitted che Duke, and 
8 Wyat. 

With this Reinforcement, and the other F orces, 
making altogether a Body of four Thouſand Men, 
Fyat put himſelf upon a march for London. He met 
near Deptford two Envoys from the Queen, who in 

her Name demanded of him what it was he deſired. 
He demanded the Tower and the Queen's Perſon to 
be put into his Hands, and a Change in the Council 
ſuch as he ſhould propoſe. This Demand being re- 
jected, the Queen repaired to the Place in the City 
Where the Magiſtrates held their Aſſemblies, and ac- 
quainted them with the Anfwer returned by What. 
She then ſpoke of her Marriage, and told them ſhe 
had taken every Step towards it with the Knowledge 
and Advice of her Council. In Conclufion, to give 
them a Proof of the Confidence ſhe repoſed in them, 
ſhe reſolved to ſtay in the City, ou many adviſed 
her, to withdraw to the Tower. OE 
pat in the mean Time Snitifinied his March, ad ee 
; reathed the Borough of Southwark the 3d of Febru- 5 
ar y, expecting to enter the City without any difficul. 
ty. But the Bridge being well ſecured by Works and 

Guards, he was obliged to march by the Sides of the 

: River up to King ſton, which is ten Miles above Lon- 

don, Here he found the Bridge broken, and ſpent 
ſome Hours in repairing it. He then paſſed to the 
other Side with his Army, which was now roſe to 

near ſix Thouſand Men, He then held on his march 
to London, and after ſome Time thrown away in the 
repairing one of his broken Carriages, he reached Hyde- 

"Park about. nine in the Morning, the 5th of Fe. 

Vor. VII. „ bruary 


L 
a 
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1554. bruary. The Time ſo waſted in repairing the Carri- 
age, loſt him the whole Fruits of his Enterprize. For 
in that Interval Harper, who had been ſo ſerviceable 
to him in bringing over the Trained-Bands, deſerted, 
and going right to the Court informed it of his Inten- 
tions to croſs Weſtminſter, and. enter the City by Lud- 
gate. This Advice came ſeaſonably to the Earl of 
Pembroke and Lord Clinton, who in the Head of ſome 
Troops reſolved to engage him as he entered the Ci- 
ty. But obſerving that he was entangling himſelf in 
the narrow Streets where he could not extend his 
Front, they thought it better to let him paſs, after 
Orders given to ſhut the Gate through which he de- 
figned to enter. 
Mas continuing in his Error that the Citizens 
wiſhed well to his Undertaking, left his Cannon un- 
der a Guard at Hyde- Park, and entering Weſtminſter 
purſued his March through the Strand, in his way to 
Ludgate. Care was taken to block up the way behind 
him, and render his Retreat impracticable by Forrifi- 
cations thrown a-croſs the Streets, and Guards placed 
at all the Avenues. He believed himſelf now ready 
-toureap the Fruits of his Undertaking, when. to his 
great Mortification he found the Gate into the City 
hut againſt him. He then firſt diſcovered his Danger, 
and perceiving that it was impoſſible to retire, loſt 
all his Courage. As he was endeavouring to return, a 
Wyat 
ſurrender; Herald at Arms came to him, and exhorting him not 
and is ſent to throw ſo many Lives away as were in his Atten- 
zoPrifon. dance, he ſurrendered quietly, and was ſent to Priſon, 
| This unfortunate Man, who doubtleſs had but a 
lender Capacity, fooliſhly imagined, without any o- 


ther Ground of his Aſſurance, that the City of Lon- to 
don would declare in his Favour, and ſo ran upon his O. 
own Ruin. If his Meaſures had been better taken, thi 
the Queen and her Miniſters would have found great ru 
Difficulties in ſuch a Conjuncture, when the Govern- Di 

ment, weak as it was, had already created a great Co 


Number of Enemies. But the ill Succeſs of this En- rep 
e gave ſuch Fumncſs and Krb to the T5 


g fd 8 e 's ber 
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Queen's Authority, that from this Time ſhe found no 1584. 
more Reſiſtance. After Wyat ſurrendered, his Men dif- 


„ oY 
been ſeized in his Journey, who was to inform him of 


informed, and being not yer ſecure of fifty Horſe, | 


Domeſticks, who baſely betrayed and delivered him 
up to the Earl of Huntington, by whom he was con- 


the Concluſion of this Conſpiracy. Had it been ma- 
ſuch Leaders. The Deaths of the only principal Actors 
their Folly. But it produced two conſiderable Effects, 


the other to all Proteſtants. Not that Religion had 


of the Proteſtants, though ſince this Time ſome Hife #4 Con- 
torians have been pleaſed ro brand them. But as the e. 


Duke of Suffolk being engaged in the Conſpiracy, the 


6 


perſed, and were taken at Pleaſure, and filled the City 

While Wyat was bukie in Kent and London, the The Dube 
Duke of Suffolk had made but ſmall Progreſs in the 4 mpg | 
County of Warwick, He might have eſcaped even a pi re 


Suſpicion, had not an Expreſs ſent to him by Wyat 


the Reaſons which had obliged Myat to haſten his Un- 
dertaking, and to pray him thar he would make all 
poſſible Expedition. Upon this Advice the Earl of 
Huntington had Orders to arreſt him. The Duke was 


choſe to conceal himſelf in the Houſe of one of his 


veyed to the Tower the 11th of February. Such was 


naged with abler Heads, it might have been attended 
with great Conſequences. But few Men of Reputa- 
tion cared to put themſelves under the Conduct of 


in it would have been called the deſerved Rewards of 


one fatal to an illuſtrious and innocent Perſon, and 

any ſhare in this Conſpiracy, Myat himſelf being a ,,,.._ 
Roman-Catholick, and the Queen in her Proclamati- 2. w__ 
on on this Subject, laying no Part of it to the Charge cerned in 


Queen aſſumed her own Power by the ill Succeſs of 


this arena ſo ſhe turned it entirely to the 
ruin of the Reformed, and the Reformation. The 


Courr eaſily underſtood that his Deſign muſt be the 
replacing the Lady Fane his Daughter upon the 
Throne, and this determined the Queen to ſacrifice 
her to lier own Safety, eee 
e M 3 . 


S 1554 Two Days after the tak ing of Wyat, a Meſſage 


7 og was ſent to Fane Gray and her Huſband to bid them 


Gray, ber Prepare for Death. Fane already prepared, received 


Husband the Meſſage with great Reſolution. Nevertheleſs Dr. 
ang Fa- Fechnam who brought it, and had Orders to exhort 


ther, her to a Change of her Religion, imagining without 


any Grounds, that ſhe was deſirous of ſome Time to 
determine her Choice, obtained three Days Reſpite of 
her Execution. But ſhe ſignified to him, that he had 
done her no Pleaſure. She was well aſſured that the 


Jealouſie of the Government would not pardon her, 
and therefore ſhe had employed her whole Time af- 
ter her Commitment in a Preparation for Death. 


Some have. believed that without this laſt Attempt of 
the Duke of Suffolk, the Queen would have been mer- 


_ ciful to his Daughter. But as ſuch Numbers were 


t to Death in her Reign merely for. their Religion, 


not at all likely, that Zane, ſo fifmly attached | 
to the Proteſtant Religion, would have been more 


mercifully uſed than others, even though the Queen 


could have prevailed with herſelf to have forgiven her 


her Treaſon. Be that as it will, ſhe was executed the 


tath of February, after ſhe had ſeen the headleſs Bo- 
dy of her Huſband paſs by her, as he was brought 


back from Execution to be interred in the Chapel of 
the Lower. She teſtified to the laſt Moment a great 


Conſtancy in her Sufferings, great Piety, and an im- 


moveable Adherence to the Reformation, owning ne- 
vertheleſs that ſhe was guilty of a great Sin, in ac- 
cepting a Crown which belonged not to her. The 
Duke of Suffolk her Father was tried the 17th of the 
ſame Month, and executed the 2 1ſt, with great 
Grief for having been the Cauſe of his Daughter's 

_ Wrath. ST; Ls tC No ay 3” 
wya as At laſt hat's Turn came. When he was brought 
bis Trya! before his Judges, he offered to make great Diſcove- 
aceuſes the ries if his Life might be ſaved. He accuſed even the 


Princeſs Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Earl of Devonſhire as Ac- 


BY pi) Earl complices in his Conſpiracy. This did not prevent 


Abos. his Sentence, but only gained him a Reſpite of tw 
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Months e his Execution, in hopes of recovering 15584. 


Time the Earl of Devonſhire was committed to the nt #0 
Tower, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, though indiſpoſed, 
was brought to London, and cloſely contined in MWhite- 
Hall, without Liberty M 
the 11th of March f n f ang ſhe was ſent to the 
| Tower. | Fg 


| chief Commander of H\yai's Forces, was hanged, bels exe- 


ed on the Queen, and received their Pardon. But — 
this was not capable to efface the Impreſſions made 
in ſo many Men's Minds, by ſo many Executions for . 
2 Conſpiracy in which no Blood had been ſhed. The 
Fault was thrown on Gardiner, who was accuſed of 
having influenced the Queen to exceſſive Jealouſie, 
and the moſt extreme Rigour. An Affair happened 
at the ſame Time which ſufficiently alarmed and filled 
the People with Fears of the Queen's exerciſing, a 
Power too extended. Sir Nicholas 7. hrogmorton being 
accuſed, and tryed as an Accomplice in this Conſpi- 


ficient Proof to condemn him. For this the Jury was Throg- 


ſeverely fined. This oor ek the Jury as far as it 8 
could, of the Liberty of purſuing the light of their and his 


own Conſciences, and inſtead of being governed by Fury fined. 


affected to the Priſoners, and by that determine their 
Sentence. This Rigour exerciſed upon the Jury for 
his Brother? s acquital, was fatal to Sir John Throg- Eis Bro- 
morion, who was found guilty upon the ſame Proofs ther = 


_ contrary Effect to what the Court expected from it. quizs the 
This happy Man, who had N Elizabeth and Princeſs 


conliderable Light from his Diſcoveries. In the mean who are 


the Tower. 


n to any Perſon. On 


The 14th and 1 5th o of February, Bret, who was Many Re- 


with fifty-eight more. Some Days after * ſix Hun- 3 1 


dred Priſoners, with Ropes about their Necks, wait- red par- 


racy, had been acquitted by his Jury for want of ſuf- 


Proofs, they were to examine how the Court ſtood 


— * 


upon which his Brother had been abſolved. 
The reſpite of Execution granted to Vyat had a Wyat ac - 


andEa 1 7 vu 
® The 20th of February, -.. | a3 
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the Earl of Devonſhire meerly in hopes of his own 
Pardon, finding that he muſt die, diſcharged them 
fully at his ſecond Examination. And for fear of 
* his laſt Declaration ſuppreſſed, he renewed it 


at the Place of Executign, 
ptetended againſt then, heir Accuſer himſelf had 
_ acquitted them in the 
could be formed againſt hem, though Gardiner paſſi- 
onately deſired the Death of the Princeſs. There is 
even 4 great probability that the Queen would have 
been pleaſed with it, could ſhe have Los + eat ek her 


Rigour with any Colour of Juſtice. 


After Elizabeth had ſuffered a long 190 ſeverd In 


priſonment i in the Tower, ſhe was taken out and ſent | 


to Woodſtock. This was not intended as a Kindneſs to 
her, but to take her out of the Hands of the Lord 
Cbandois, Lieutenant of the Tower, who had treated 


her with Humanity, and a Diſtinction becoming her 


- Birth *. She was at Woodſtock committed to the 


: Cuſtody of Sir Henry Bedingfield i, who paying her 


s 


no ſuch Reſpect as ſhe had received from Lord Chan- 


Ws gave her an Apprehenſion thine a 8 Was 


d 


che Author here ſeems © little Bs with bim felt. He : 


had juſt before ſaid, that the Princeſs had ſuffered: à long and ſe- 


| s -vere Impriſonment in the Tower, and now he tells us, that the 
Reaſon of her being removed from that Place, was the human 


and reſpectful Treatment of the Lieutenant. All Hiſtorians agree, 
* that her Confinement there was long and ſevere. And-by Gardi- 


ners Malice a Warrant was procured, ſigned by ſome Privy-Coup- 


. fellors for her Execution. But the Lieutenant by an Application 
to the Queen, ro know what was her Pleaſure, and her denying 
any Knowledge of the Warrant, faved the Life of the Princefs. 


Had the Queen immediately diſplaced Gardiner, ſhe might have 


been thought innocent of ſo barbarous a Deſign. But the Conſi- 
dence and Truſt in which he continued till his Death, gave a Suſ- 
picion at leaſt that ſhe would not have been difpleaſed with an 
Obedience to the Warrant, which ſhe could have denied her 


"Knowledge of, as it wanted her Hand, and perhaps obtained'a a 
© Belief by a Sacrifice of the Counſellors concerned init. Her Sift; 


Elizabeth with more glaring Guilt, uſed. the fame Artifice too: a7 
erfelf- from the Murder of Mary N al Seor „ 


5 The 16th of wo” 15 


* 


* * ” * 
at 


As no other Proof was 
le of Death, no Proceſs 


A 
* * 
. As a6 352 3. 
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| laid ap her Life. It is even pretended that cer- 1554. 


tain Perſons: officiouſly took upon them to murder 
her, in the Expectation of doing an acceptable Ser- 


vice to the Queen and her Miniſters; but: that the 


exactneſs with which ſhe was bers denied them all Ac- 


ceſs to her. 


The Diſturbances occalipned by Wyat's Conſpiracy 1 
being entirely quieted, the Queen reſumed her firſt 3 a- 
Deſign of an utter Deſtruction of the Reformation. gainſt the 


Though to this and the Authority of Parliament was we om : 


neceflary, ſhe failed not however to anticipate the * Pub. 
Deſign by the Authority with which ſhe was inveſted XV. 376. 
in virtue of her Supremacy 3 an Authority which ſhe - 
herſelf deteſted, and yet made no Scruple to uſe a- 

gainſt the Proteſtants! For this purpoſe ſhe gave In- 
ſtructions to her Biſhops to viſit their Dioceſes. Their 29 f 
Inſtructions drawn up by Gardiner, contained a bit- March. 


ter Narration of all the pretended Diſorders intro- 
duced into the Church in the Reign of Edward. She 


afterwards gave the Chancellor a particular Order to . 18 ; 


Purge: the Church of all married Biſhops and Prieſts. 5 


Some Days after * the Queen appointed Commiſſi- pur Bi. 
oners, = put Gardiner at their Head, to deprive. ſhovs de. 
four Biſhops who were married, the Archbiſhop gf Free; 


York, the Biſhops. of St. Davids, Cheſter and Briſtol,” 22 85 5 8 
and alli in actual Confinement *1. Two Days after the and ls 25 
ſame Commiſſioners had likewiſe orders to deprive the more upon 
Biſhops of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Hereford, for hav- ether Fre · 
ing behaved themſelves unbecomingly, and preached 
erroneous Doctrines. The Pretext of this Depriva- 
tion by a ſimple Order of the Queen, was taken from 
the Letters Patents of King Edward, which had ſet- 
tled them in their Biſhopricks with a Condition to en- 
joy them no longer than their Behaviour was agree- 
able; that therefore it was no Injuſfice to deprive 


Ibid. 


* as their Mo was nee 850 This was 
| | n 


*; Story Biſhop of OBE renounted his i wife; And "= be- 
your 8 and Barlow Bakop uf Bath ME Walls: * and fed 


1 


* 


** 
* 


1554. the Pretext 3 but the true Reaſon, the deſire of the 
Court to fill their Places with Perſons devoted to it 
before the meeting of the Parliament. As to other 


Eccleſiaſticks of inferiour Degree, Dr. Burnet pre- 
tends, that of 16000 which were in England, more 


than three Parts were deprived for having Wives. 


And indeed in the Collection of the Public Ads, we 
meet with an infinite Number of Preſentations to Liv- Þ| 


10 ings, which ſhew ſufficiently the Alterations made in 
The Maſs the Church. In the mean Time, in Conſequence of 
# reſtored the Act of Parliament, the Maſs had been reſtored 
— le every where, with the Liturgy made uſe of in the 
ee, End of Henry VIII's Reign. Such was the Conſtitu- 
tion of State and Church when the new Parliament 
met the 2d of April 1554. 7 
oh Diſpo- The Care of the Court to have a - Parlanaigitc 
fitionof its Devotion, had not been leſs to bring this Parlia- 


abe Com- ment together than the foregoing. They had been 


OT: even ſo much more ſucceſsful than” the /*rce 


Parlia- Gardiner had Money in his Hands to ſecure the Blee 
_ tors and Repreſentatives which were to compoſe the 


Houſe of Commons. The Court had two Deſigns in 


view, one to have the Queen's Marriage approved; 


the other to reſtore the Pope's Authority, To ob- 


tain the firſt, it was ſufficient to have Members in 


the FHouſe well inclined to the Alterations intended in 
Religion ; to this they were to bring as little Zeal as 


ble for the Intereſts of their Country, ſince the 
Queer? Marriage put England in evident Danger of 


becoming a Province to Spain. To obtain the- ſe- 


cond was neceſſary, not only a Conviction in moſt 


of the Commons of the Truth of the Romi/h Doctrines, 


but even a more confirmed Popery, in a fixed Per- 


ſwaſion that Religion could not ſubſiſt without an ac- 
 knowledgment of the Pope's Authority, But thoſe 


of this Opinion were very inconſiderable in Number, 


> 11s with the Body of Roman-Catholicks, The 
Number even exceeded of thoſe, who believing Tran- 

. | ſubſtantiation, Invogation of Saints, Adoration oi I- 
gn, Sc. were — perſwaded. that the 
. . 8 
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Pope's. Authority was by no means neceſſary to the 1554+ 


Church, and were well content with its Aboliſnment. 


To have therefore Men returned proper for the De- 


ſigns of the Court, or to gain thoſe who were not ſo 
complying, Gardiner uſed all his Intereſt with the Em- 


beuge and Queen to obtain from them a Promiſe of 


Fenſions. This was done with ſo little Caution and 
Reſerve, that with regard to a great Number of the 
Members, every Man's Price was known. The Par- 
liament when it met was ſo obſequious to the Queen's 


Will, that ſhe was ſometimes even obliged to check 


the imperuous Zeal of the Commons. 


The firſt Act made in this Seſſions gave room to 1, 44 
different Speculations ; but the Defign and Intention to confirm 


of it were Secrets, till ſome Years had paſſed of the ee 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, when a certain Perſon let . 


into the Myſtery diſcovered it to the Earl of Leiceſter. 


The firſt Plan was laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons by the Speaker. It imported, that as the Laws 
declarative of the Royal Prerogative had been made 

in favour of Kings, a Handle might be made uſe f 


to diſpute the Queen's Pretenſions as the was a Wo- 


2 


wore the Crown, whether Man or Woman; and con- 


ſequently that the Queen had no leſs Right or Claim 
than any of her Predeceſſors. This Plan of the Act 
occaſioned ſome Debates in the Houſe of Commons. 
Some feared that the Pretext of ſecuring to the Queen 


her juſt Rights, covered a Deſign of enlarging them 
beyond their juſt Bounds, and that the laſt Clauſe, 
that ſhe had no leſs Right or Claim than any of ber Pre- 


 decefſors, might encourage her to deduce them as high 
as William the Conqueror, who had ſtripped the Eng- 
lis of their Fortunes to beſtow them upon Foreigners. 
The Queen's Marriage with the King of Spain ſtill 
improved this Suſpicion by the Fear of having a 


Deſpotick Government, ſuch as that of Spain intro- 


_ duced into England. It was therefore thought proper 
to change the Words of the Act in ſuch manner as 
eu rn | . "hey 


man. For this reaſon the Parliament declared that?? 


the Royal Prerogative was lodged in the Perſon which 


# ; ; 
* * * 
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1554. they ſhould ſecure to the Queen all the Rights con- 
ferred on her by Law, without giving her an Oppor- 
| Thefecres tunity to uſurp ſuch as were not. The Court found 
Morrvero no fault with this Explication. Gardiner, who pro- 
ir. moted the Bill, had no Intention to make the Queen 
abſolute, but to prevent Philip from wreſting the 
Government out of her Hands on the Pretence of her 
Sex. The Example of Henry VII furniſhed a juſt 
Ground to this Fear. That Prince had at firſt no 
other Pretenſion to the Crown, than from the Mar- 
riage which he had promiſed to contract with Elizabeth 
Daughter of Edward IV. But when he found himſelf te 
ſufficiently fortified by Poſſeſſion, he then reſolved to te 
reign independent of his Wife, as Heir to the Houſe t 
of e Philip might have played the ſame ft 
Game, as he likewiſe was deſcended from the ſame 


0 — 


Houſe. So that here Gardiner conſulted at once the h 
Intereſt of the Nation, and his own. The National R 
Intereſt required that Philip ſhould not have any Op- 0 
portunity of ſeizing the Government into his own 

Hands. Gardiner's Intereſt likewiſe required the Pre- F 


vention of this, becauſe if Philip ſhould once find IN 
the way to become Maſter of England, the Admini- 
ſtration of Affairs would probably be put into the V 
Hands of Spaniards, and himſelf little conſidered. G 


Occaſion of Here follows the very Original of Gardiner's Thoughts, tl 
& A certain Perſon had drawn up a Model of Govern- m 
mument, according to which he was for having the 0 


Queen pretend to a Right of Conqueſt, or aſſert, K 
that as ſhe came to the Crown in the cuſtomary Way, 
ſne was not bound by the Laws which limited the Re- fi 
gal Power, becauſe theſe peculiar Laws had been pl 
made for Kings and not Queens. This Project ri 
was communicated to the Imperial Ambaſſador, who fo 
put ĩt into the Queen's Hands, and prayed her to read L 
it with Attention. The Queen doubtleſs read, and fr 
then delivered it to her Chancellor to examine, and © dc 
give her his Opinion upon it. He ſoon ſaw what was Pe 
the Aim of the Spaniards from this Project; and ſet M 
deere the Queen the W and the Peril of 
IN following, 


\ 


; ; 
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following, or even liſtning to ſuch Counſels. And in 1 554. 


Concluſion, he ſo managed her, that ſhe threw the 


Project in the Fire. It was not without reaſon that 


Gardiner took the Alarm at the Spaniſh Deſigns. Be- 


ſides that this and ſuch Projects might have given 


him juſt Suſpicions that ſomething was contriving de- 


ſtructive to the Liberties of England, there was a ſtill 
ſtronger Cauſe to confirm them. This was the Af- 
fectation with which the Spaniards publiſhed a Genea- 
logy of Philip, which derived him from a Daughter 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, and Son of 


Edward III. Gardiner therefore thought it high time 


to break the Spaniſb Meaſures ; and this he undertook 
to do by the Act now mentioned. But he took par- 
ticular care not to be known for the Author of it, 
for fear of forfeiting the Favour of Philip. 
In this Seſſion the Biſhoprick of Durham, which 25, . 


had been ſuppreſſed in the Concluſion of the late optic of 
Reign, was reſtored to its antient Rights, and the Act Durham 


of its Suppreſſion repealed. „ 2885 e 
The Sentence againſt the Duke of Suffolk, and the 10% Bal 


Fifty Eight Men executed for the laſt Rebellion was of Suf- 
f ee  folk's Sen- 
Laſtly, the Parliament approved the Treaty of n“ 
Marriage between the Queen and Philip. But as andthe 
Gardiner began to fear the Spaniards, he affected that Treaty ef 


the Parliament in approving the Treaty, explained Marriage. 


more clearly, and enlarged the Articles by which the 


deen was fingly to have the Government of the 
Kingdom devolved upon her. 0 TEEN 


No more was deſired of the Parliament in this Seſ- 
fion. If the Paſſion which the Commons had of 


pleaſing the Court had been humoured, a great many 


rigorous, Acts againſt the Reformation and the Re- 
formed muſt have been the Conſequence. But the 
Lords, by Direction from the Court, let fall all Bills 
from the Commons relating to this Subject. Without 


doubt the Miniſters thought it not proper to begin the 
Perſecution before the Conſummation of the Queen's 


Marriage, in the fear of ſome unforeſeen Accident to re. 
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1551 tard the Prince of Spain's Arrival. For this reaſon 
the Parliament was prorogued * from the 25th of 
May to the 11th of November, after the Queen's prin- 
cpa Deſire had been com plied with, the Approbation 
her Marriage. 
4 Diſtute In the End of the Seſſion the Court chought pro- 
5 Oxford per to interrupt the Seſſion of the Convocation, in 
ö rhe Pap order for a new Conference to be held at Oxford on the 
| and Pro- Subject of the Euchariſt. The Proteſtants complain- 
zeflans ed publickly of the Treatment they had met with in 
'Clergy. the Diſpute which was held at London. From hence 
occaſion was taken to lay a new Snare for them, by 
appointing another Diſputation to be held in the Pre- 
ſence of the Univerſity of Oxford, as if more Juſtice 
was intended to them. But this pretended Favour was 
in effect only to give them a freſh Mortification. If 
the Court had intended to act with Sincerity, it would 
never have made choice as it did for Managers of the 
Diſpute on the Proteſtant's Side of Craumer, Ridley, 7 
and e e all Priſoners in the Tower, ane the two IN| © 
firſt, without all Controverſy, the moſt learned and I 
able Men of their Party. But as it was reſolved to 
confound them by ſomething elſe than Reaſons and | E 
Arguments, the Court was glad to expoſe theſe three I 
great Prelates to the Inſults of their Enemies. The 
were therefore ſent to Oxford to diſpute there Mit 
ſome of the Romiſb Clergy, in the Head of whom I} 
was Weſton, Prolocutor to the Lower Houſe of Con- I 87 
vocation, This Diſputation or Conference was ma- 7 
naged as the former had been at London 1. The Three Pa 
Proteſtant Biſhops were forced to Silence by continual 
Interruptions and Noiſes ſo loud, that they could not cli 
be heard, from whence it was inferred that t they were | M: 
vanquiſned. Thoſe 'whoyare curious to ſee the Parti- 
culars of this Diſpufe, will meet with it in the Hiſtory 
of the Reformation of England; but the Pretence 


ue 0 were overcome, was not ar a ſufficient 
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Moftification to theſe Prelates. The Diſpute, which 1534. 


. ſummoned to make a publick Abjuration of their pre- e 0 
. tended Errors, and upon their Refuſal excommuni- mer ex- 
oe ads as : VS ; communi- 


4 Prince Philip having received Advice that nothing 4. . 

” || now retarded the Confummation of his Marriage, teſt 
je the Groin the 16th of July, and arrived the 20th at 
Southampton. At his landing he drew his Sword, and 
in carried it naked ſome time. This myſterious Action 
ce was differently interpreted. Some ſaid it ſignified that 
Yy he would draw his Sword for the Defence of the Na- 
e. | tion. Others believed that he meant to ſhew to the 
ce Ergliſb by this Action, that he would govern them by 
az the Sword. The Magiſtrates of Southampton preſen- 
f I ting him with the Keys of their Town, he took and 
14 returned them without ſaying one word. This Gravity 
he vas diſobliging to the Engliſb, who are accuſtomed to 
„ þ ? Reception from their Sovereigns more affable and 


Arrival. 


K 3 | and ſome 
miſing Beginnings. H 2. athers, 
en 04 8d 4 cf a 
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of Spain's 


f had continued three Days, being ended, they were 2 5 
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7 1884. ſome Perſons of Diſtinction were the better for bis | 
Generoſity. The Princeſs Elizabeth was the principal, | 
Gardiner was for removing her out of the way on any 
Terms. He apprehended, that if ever ſhe ſucceeded 
to the Throne, every thing done with ref; pect to Re- 
ligion in this Reign,, would be overturned in Conſe- 
quence of her own Intereſt. Beſides, it was known 
that notwithſtanding all her Caution, ſhe was reformed | 
in her Heart. But as a Deſign was formed to perſe- 
cute the Proteſtants, there was ſome room to fear an 
Inſurrection from them, under colour of aſſerting her 
Rights. The Queen herſelf was not diſtant from 
Gardiner's Sentiments, but Philip interceeded for Eliza- 
His Rea- belb, and delivered her from this Danger. This proceed- 
Jens in in- ed doubtleſs at firſt from a Motive of Generoſity. It 
{Einar has been pretended that Policy had afterwards a great 
Share in the Preſervation of this Princeſs. And two 
different Reaſons are aſſigned of this. Firſt, it is ſaid, 
that when he had no longer hopes of Children from 
Queen Mary, he reflected, that if Elizabeth died be- 
fore the Queen, the Crown of England would devolve 
upon the Queen of Scotland, who would convey. this 
rich Inheritance to the Dauphin of France. It is true 
that by Henry VIIP's Will the Scotch Queen could lay 
no Claim to the Engli/þ Crown, till there was no 
Branch remaining of the Poſterity of the Dutcheſs of 
Suffolk. But it was not likely that the Dauphin would 
pay any regard to this Will; and it might happen 
that he might join the Crowns of England and Ireland ; 
to thoſe of France and Scotland, which could not be 
without danger to the Houſe of Auſtria, The Second 1 
1 
l 
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[Reaſon which induced Philip to fave the Life of Eliza- 
beth was, as is pretended, his hopes to marry: her if 
Mar) died firſt. Beſides the Princeſs Elizabeth, ſome 
other Perſons obtained their Pardons by the Interceſ: 5 
5 gh ſion of Philip, that is to ſay; Ten Knights, and the - 
Ew e of York*. It is . that this * tt 
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1 „ „ The Ear of Sd met rea ed tha Benefit of' this 
- Generoſiry, . to give no more Jealou uly, , e into 5 
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E late was not firm to 0 his Renin, becauſe all the reſt, 1554. 
who were ſet at Liberty, were Men who ſuited their l 


y Religion to the Times. Probably they had been en- 

d gaged in Wyars or the Lady Jane's Cauſe. Beſides, 

e- the Archbiſhop of 2% was ſuffered to live in quiet all 

e- the remaining Part of this Reign. WE. 
mn il Philip's grave Manner and reſerved Air gave great Diſpleaſat 
ed Diſguſt to the Engli/h. No body was ſuffered to come _ Eng- 
e- either into his or te Queen's Prefers without a for- 

an mal Demand of an Audience, as is practiſed by Am- 

er baſſadors. This made Solitude in the Court, the 

m Engliſb Nobility not enduring to conform to Cuſtoms 

ae | ſo pode to their own. 

d- The old Duke of Norfolk died in September, about Dube of 
It 2 Year after he had obtained his Liberty. „ 
at MM The Parliament“ met the 11th of November, with The. Par, 
wo i Inclinations ſuch as the Court deſired. The Money lament © 
id, come from Spain produced ſuch Effects, that moſt of 

m i the Deputies only ſought Occaſions to ſignalize their 

de- Zeal for the Queen. The Court was fo ſenſible of The Court 
Ive W this, that without any Law yet made to reſtore the ſendt ro 
his MW © Pope's Authority, two Noblemen were diſpatched to ene wig 
rue receive Cardinal Pool in Quality of Legate, and quality of 
lay bring him over into England, One of theſe was the Legat. 

no Lord Paget, who having been deepeſt in the Confi- 

of WM dence and Deſigns of the Duke of Somerſet for intro- 

uld ducing the Reformation in the Reign of Edward, was 

PD - nominated in this of Mary to meet the Pope's Le- 


gate. Such Changes had this Reign produced amongſt 
the Nobility. While the Legate in Flanders was pre- The A of + 
par ing for his Voyage, an Act paſſedin Parliament to 4% Cen- 
124. repeal that which had been made to condemn him js 
under the Reign of Henry VIII. This coft but three 
: Da „ becauſe 1 ir would have looked odd to have ſeen | 


480 the Year after died, Ga fay of Faifea, and put an End to 
that Muſtrious Family, of which he was theEleventh Earl. 

a This was a new Farliament, and the Third of this Reap | 
To the Writs of Summons, it was remarkable that the DE 
omitted her Title of Sutreme Head 98 126 N 1 oe? neat ; 
(no 3 wie th Fn ; 
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| 1554 a Legate arrive in England, ſtill actually under Sen- | 
tence of Death. | 
. 6 Pool arrived the 24th of November, and 1 he 
be had communicated his Inſtructions to the King and 
Parlia- Queen, he laid before them and both Houſes of Par- 
ment. liament, ſent for to that Purpoſe, the Subject of his 
Legation. This he ſaid was to bring back to the Fold 
of Chriſt ſo many Sheep as had gone aſtray : That the 
Pope, who held on Earth the Place 5 Sovereign 
Paſtor, was ready to receive them; and therefore he 
exhorted the Exgliſb to embrace an Opportunity at 
The Queen Once ſo „ and happy. The Queen, who paſ- 
fancies ſionately deſired to ſee the Pope's Authority reſtored 
—_— in 3 was ſo moved on this Occaſion, that ſhe 
cal fancied ſhe felt a Child ſtir in her Womb. This 
Mes was ſpread every where, and even by an Order 
of Council Te Deum was ſung in the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. Some Flatterers recalled the Jeaping of St. 
John Baptiſt in his Mother's Womb for Joy on the 
Approach of Jeſus Chriſt, and applied it to this Oc- 
caſion, and ſaid, that the Queen's Child thus leaped | 
on the Approach of the Vicar of 7% Chriſt, ſpeak- 
ing by the Mouth of his Legate. The Queen's Wo- 
men, who ſaw her ſo fond of her imaginary Concep- 
tion, humoured her in the Thought till the Middle 
of the ſucceeding Year, when, to her great Mortifi- 
cation, ſhe diſcovered her Miſtake. . 
The two Th 29th of November the two Houſes preſented a 
» Houſes be. Petition to the King and Queen, praying their Inter- 
* ceſſion with the Legate for a Reconciliation of the 
-ciow wich Kingdom with the Church, from which a horrible 
IN” Schiſm had ſo long diſunited it. They promiſed. in 
the ſame Petition to repeal all Acts 5 had been 
made againſt the Pope's Authority. Upon this. the 
Legate came to the Parliament, J in a long Speech 
enlarged upon the Pope's Affection and Tenderneſs © 
for the Kingdom of England, and the extraordinary | 
3 Favours which in every Age that Nation had received 
FT; * from the Holy See. Then he enjoined for a Penance 
W - = 2 the Repeal of all * Laws made ogy the Pope's | - 
— IE . 0 
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Authority ; 100 KG given a ſolemn Abſotaiicn; 
which was received by both Houſes on their Knees, he 
; took off all the Papal Cenſures. 


The Act of Repeal promiſed by both Houſes could An. Aft 


not be ready before the Beginning of January. By 55 5 


this Act the Pope's Authority was reſtored upon the Authority, 


Foot it had ſtood before the Twentieth Year of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. But the Five following Arti- 
cles inſerted in it were ſo many Reſtrictions upon the 

Papal Fower. 


0 1 3 
1854. 


I. That Bithopricks, Cathedral Churches and Col- with ſome 


leges | ſhould remain in their preſent Condition. 


Reſtricti- 
96. 


II. That Marriages contracted within the Degrees 


forbidden only by the Canons and not the Law of 
God, ſhould be deemed good and valid. 

III. That Collations to Benefices made during che 
Schiſm ſhould be confirmed. 

I. That the Courts of Juſtice ſhould be warranted 
in all their Proceedings. 

V. That the Alienations of the Lins and Goods 

*of the Church ſhould be authorized, and the Poſſeſ- 

ſors ſubjected to no Cenſures or Proſecutions on this 

* 


The 1 ratified theſe Articles but genuss nails. 
nevertheleſs the Judgments of God againſt all thoſe % Maree | 


who poſſeſſed the Goods of the Church. As this Ar- 
ticle was the moſt important, and which might have 
brought the greateſt Difficulty to the Re- union, the 
_ Court of Rome had not been a little embarraſſed to 


regulate it. That Court was to be cautious of giving Artifices 

1 or Jealouſy to the Nobility, which had 8 ; of 
been entiched with the Plunder of the Church under Rome 
the two laſt Reigns.. On the other Hand, the Canons touching 


- make the Goods of the Church ſo ſacred: that the *#* Goods 


of the 


N "Pape himſelf, with ſo ———— a Power as he is flat- J 
tered with in other reſpects, has none to alienate 
them. Conſequently Julius III could not conſent to 
0, lienation made in FAN without a manifeſt | 

or. I 3 ES. ele 


urchs 


* 
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= 1554 Violation of the Canons. His Conſent was even of 
| no Significancy or Force by thus going beyond. the 
Bounds of his Power: Nevertheleſs, had he ſtood 
- firm to the Neceſſity of Reſtitution, and let the Eng- 

li know that without this he was utterly incapable to 
abſolve them, the Re- union of the Kingdom would 
have run a great Danger of coming to nothing, which 
the Pope ſo paſſionately deſired to ſee brought to a 
Concluſion. This was one of thoſe delicate Affairs, 
which called for ſome of thoſe Expedients which the 

Court of Rome is ſeldom unfurniſhed with. The Ex- 
pedient now made uſe of was the deceiving the Eugliſb. 
The Pope firſt inveſted Poo! with a General Power, 

Which was not thought ſufficient however to remove 
the Uneaſineſſes of the Intereſted Perſons. After- 

- wards he diſpatched another Commiſſion to him, with 
a Power to tranſact with the Poſſeſſors of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Goods for the Rents which they had unlawfully re- 
ceived, and the Moveables which they had conſumed, 
in reſtoring firſt, if the Legate thought proper, the 
Lands which they unjuſtly poſſeſſed. This Clauſe in 

reſtoring firft, if the Legate thought it proper, the Lands, 
&c. had a very equivocal Meaning. It might ſignify 
that the Legate had a Power to oblige the Poſſeſſors 
to Reſtitution, or to diſpence with them; or elſe 
that he had the Power to tranſact with them for the | 
received Rents before or after the Reſtitution of the 
Lands. In all appearance the Pope underſtood the 1 
Clauſe in this laſt Senſe, and was willing notwith- 0 
ſtanding to give room for a Belief that he underſtood 1 
it in the firſt. This Power appearing inſufficient to || | 
the Emperour and the Court of England, the Pope 
gave a Third not 'leſs equivocal than the other, and t 
which, under a heap of general Terms, contained { ! 


certain Reſtrictions, which left Things at laſt to his u 
on Management and Diſcretion: For his preſent t 
Buſineſs was to blind the Poſſeſſors and the Parlia- | .» 
ment, in giving them an apparent Satisfaction. Ob- tl 
ſerve the Terms of this laſt Power: That whereas i 
ee before he had given Power to his Legate to tran- te 
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4e ſact with the Poſſeſſors of the Church's Goods, 1554 


e and to diſcharge them from the Rents which they 


« had unjuſtly received, or the Moveables which 
de they had waſted, nevertheleſs, to the end that the 


„ entire Reduction of England might become ſo 


„ much the more eaſy, by the greater Hopes which 


the Pope gave of Condeſcenſion and Compliance 


„ on this Occaſion, ( unwilling as he was to keep 


back the great Work of the Salvation of ſo many 


“ Souls by any human Conſiderations, and deſirous to 
imitate the good Father going out to meet the pro- 
e digal Son) he gave Power to his Legate, agreea- 
e bly to the Confidence he repoſed in him, to tran- 


( ſat and agree by Authority of the Holy See with 


% theſe Poſſeſſors of the Goods of the Church for 
“ whom the Queen ſhould intercede, and to give 
« them a Diſpenſation for the future Enjoyment of 
„% them, with R 
of the Holy See, to approve and confirm ſuch 
„Things which the Legate ſhould judge important 
«© enough for its Deliberation *. Ef OE 
This laſt Power, far from amending what was amiſs 
or defective in the firſt, was ſtill more equivocal: and 
uſeleſs. Firſt, For the Word franſact, which was in 
the firſt Power, and remained likewiſe in this, it is 


manifeſt that the Pope did by no means intend by ita 
ſimple Acquieſcence of his Legate to a Poſſeſſion 
deemed unjuſt; and that on this Occaſion, a Tran- 
ſaction imported at leaſt ſome previous Reparation to 
be made to the Church: But for fear the Ferm fran. 
ſact ſhould not be ſignificant enough, the Pope added 


to it in this laſt Power the Term agree, which evident- 


ly ſhewed in what Senſe he would have this Tran/aion 
underſtood... Wherefore the ſimple Acquieſcence of 


the Legate was uſeleſs, as by it he exceeded his Power, 


which was to tranſact and agree. Secondly, Under 
Ne ; : © : . . 
theſe Terms, future Enjoyment, was an Equivocation, 


ſince the future might imply either a perpetual or a 


temporary Enjoyment. Thirdly, The Legate could 


not grant a Diſpenſation for the Enjoyment 3 
VVV 5 8 | 0 O0 8s 


N 3 


* ; 


eſervation nevertheleſs of the Rights 
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15354. Goods to any but ſuch as ſhould have the Queen's In- 
terceſſion, ſo that it was left entirely to her to inter- 
cede or let it alone. It is even very likely that ſhe 
would have ſcrupled an Interceſſion in favour of any 
Perſon whomſoever, ſince, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, 
ſhe herſelf made a Reſtitution of all ſuch Goods as 
were in her Poſſeſſion. Fourthly, All that the Legate 
could do on this Occaſion was inſignificant without the 
Pope's Confirmation, who could revoke it, ſo that 
the. Legate's Power was only proviſional. Laſtly, 
The Obligation to refer important Matters to the De- 
liberation of the Holy See, was looſe, uncertain, and 
liable to endleſs Cavilss OO 
Pope Julius III died before he could be informed of 
the Succeſs of this Affair. But if we form our Judg- 
ment upon the Terms of the Power granted to his Le- 
gate, he acted with no Sincerity, and his, Succeſſor 
plainly refuſed to confirm the Legate's Acquieſcence. 
Fe was therefore a manifeſt Trick put upon the Poſ- 
ſeſſors of - Eccleſiaſtical Goods, fince, according to 
Canon Law, they could acquire by ſuch Acquieſcence 
no juſt Title. On another Hand, they could poſſeſs 
them with no Peace to their Conſciences, ſince the 
Legate at the ſame time that he gave his Conſent to 
their Enjoyment of them, denounced the Judgments 
of God ready to fall upon their Heads, It will be 
asked perhaps, how the Eugliſb could ſuffer themſelves 


i 


to be impoſed upon by ſo palpable a Cheat? To this 
may be anſwered, firſt, that the King and Queen be- 4 
ing in the Sentiments of the Court of Rome, aſſiſted 7 
the Fraud as much as lay in their Power; and that the s 


Parliament being corrupted by Spaniſb Gold, diſſem- | 
bled its real Knowledge of it. In the ſecond Place it 
may be ſaid, that the Legate's Powers were probably 
- ſhewn only to the King and Queen, who appeared ſa- | 
tisfied with them; and that the Parliament, without! 
examining theſe Powers, ſuppoſed that the Legate *; 
Was ſufficiently authorized. I have a little enlarged 1 
upon this Subject, becauſe it is very material to the 
_ preſent Times, and poſſibly may become more ſo to ; 
1 8 give 
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give Light into the ſucceeding. The Exgliſp may ſee 1554 
by this, not only that the Court of Nome could act 
with no Sincerity in this Affair, but that though a 

Pope ſhould have ever ſo good Intentions to confirm 

the Rights of the Occupiers of Church-Lands, yet 

his Conſent would prove inſignificant. His Succeſ- 

ſors might always ſay, with ſome Foundation, that 

he had exceeded his Power. However that be, the 
Poſſeſſors were either ſatisfied, or ſeemed to be ſo, 

and the rather becauſe the Parliament made a Law 
which in ſome manner diſpelled the Fears of the inte- 5 
reſted Perſons. This Law imported, That Whoever 


| ſhould diſturb any Perſon in Poſſeſſion of any Lands 

. or Goods once belonging to the Church, on Pretence 

| of an Eccleſiaſtical Right, ſhould be ſubject ro a P- 
FREIE „„ [3 


The Affair of the Reconciliation being terminated, An A# 
and the Government become entirely Popi/h, the Par- a a 
liament paſſed an Act to renew thoſe which had been anrient * 

made under Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V, a- Starutes a- 
gainſt Hereticks, The Houſe of Commons were fo L He- 
precipitate in their Proceedings, that if their Zeal had e | 
been humoured, they would have finiſhed at one 
ſtroke, what the Court aimed to do only by degrees. 
They formed Plans of Acts which were rejected by 
the Lords, for fear of alarming the Proteſtants, and 
throwing them into Deſpair. But the Commons were 
almoſt indifferent whether their Bills were approved 
or rejected, becauſe whatever happened, their Zeal 


%. . ED 


| for the Queen was out of all Diſpute. This was the 


I | Mark to which all their Actions pointed. * 

e | Afterwards an Act was made by way of Suppe: 
ment to that which had paſſed touching Treaſon and 
. Felony. It was in Favour of Philip that this Act was 


1 


Y | renewed, which Ip, that if any Perſon afferted _..... 


Ln that Philip had no Right to aſſume the Title of King 

* of England, during his Marriage with the Queen, hge | 
© | ſhould be n be! perpetual Impriſonment, and J 
0 his Goods confiſcated. Moreover that Prince having 


© | given his Content to take upon himlelf the Guardian-" 


— — 
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29 "ſhip. of the Children to be born of the Queen by this 
Marriage, and to adminiſter the Kingdom for the 
Succeſſor of either Sex till a certain Age, it was or- 
dained by the ſame AR, that whoever ſhould be guil- 


ty of any Aitempt againſt his Life, during ſuch Ad- 
. miniſtration, he ſhould be judged guilty of High- 
"Treaſon. The Puniſhment of Death was likewiſe or- 


dained for thoſe who were ſ uppoſed to uſe this Prayer, 


"Let it pleaſe, the O Lord, to touch the N Heart 10 


turn ber from Idolatry, or to ſhorten her Days. 
The Court. The Acts againſt Hereticks were no ſooner renewed 
conſulrs than the Court fell upon Conſultations how to reclaim 
ee them. The Number was great, and without doubt 
he propen. greater than that of their Adverſaries. But the latter had 
eft % te the Government in their Hands. Even amongſt them 
daten ©: ſome were indifferent to all Religions, who yet appear- 


7 Fe ed the moſt zealous, becauſe this was the way to ren- 


* der them acceptable to the Court. On the other Hand, 


the Proteſtants could not make any uſe of their Num- 
i ReflefZions, bers, becauſe they were without all Support. Beſides, 
den, Numbers amongſt them concealed their Sentiments 
| m_— in the Fear of loſing at once their Lives and For- 
formed, tunes. Others by a Principle of Conſcience choſe to 
ſuffer any Thing rather than reſiſt. So that thoſe who 


were inclined to repel Force by Force, would in all 


Appearance have been ill ſupported, and the more ſo 
becauſe the Emperour would not have failed to aſſiſt 
the Qu veen, had he found it neceſſary. The Proteſ- 


. rants. ER with the greateſt Conſternation ſaw a 


out any poſſibility to avoid it. 
Pool 44. In the Council held at Court on this S ubject, Pool 
viſes to Was of Opinion that gentle Methods were to be made 
moderate uſe of rather than Force, thinking that this would on- 


* . inflame inſtead of removing the Diſtemper, and 
hat the moſt that could be expected from it would 

On * only be increaſing the Number of Hypocrites. He 
pen ad ed, that the beſt means of converting the Proteſ- 


gorous Me. Tants, would be the Reformation of the Clergy, whoſe 
#beds, and irregular Lives had firſt gave Birch to Keren. Gar- 


9 1 4 diner 


Tempeſt ready to diſcharge upon their Heads, with- 


mo WW F © v 


ed to hinder the Conſummation of the Queen's 
Marriage. He it was who by his Intrigues had found 


diner on the Ces ſed; that way 8 1554 
was capable to produce any good Effect upon the 


Proteſtants. That under the Reign of Henry VIII, 


it was notorious, all the World ſubmitted to the Law 


impoſing the ten Articles“, in the Fear of Puniſn- 
ment. As Gardiner had in many Things complied a- 


gainſt his Conſcience, he could not believe that others 


pad more [Reſolution than himſelf. For this Reaſon 


he thought that the Puniſhment of ſome of the moſt 
obſtinate, would be attended with a blind Compliance 
from all the reſt, ro whatever was enjoined. It ap- 
pears by this, that he was little concerned to gain 
Men's Hearts, provided the reigning Religion was in 
aceable Poſſeſſion of Empire over their Conſciences. 
The Queen, who was a flaming Bigot, went into his 


Opinion. Bur to let Poo! tee that his Counſels were 


not wholly neglected, ſhe took upon herſelf to re- 


form the Clergy, and left to Gardiner the Care to ex- 
tirpate Hereſie. 5 


Towards the ConcluBiine of the Year, the Queek 4 
diſpatched the Viſcount Montague, the Biſhop of Ely, baſſy ſexe 
and Sir Edward Karne to Rome, with the Tender of“ Rome. 


Submiſſion to the Pope from the King, | the "Queen, ; 
and the three States of the Realm. 


The Reſolution being taken to put in — ans 


tion with full Rigour, the Laws made againſt Pro- Sn heed 
teſtants, ' Gardiner, chearfully took the Care of it ,, my 


upon himſelf. He it was who went reſolutely pare Here- | 


through all the - Difficulties which naturally offer- ticks. 


a way to bring Parliaments into a Compliance with 


all that the Queen deſired, with regard to Religion, TE 


and had affected the difficult Work of reſtoring the 
Roman-Catholick Religion and rhe Pope's Authority. 
He SR; when. that e more was wanting to 


IJJJ‚» WWW.. AR 


*1 am of Opinion the Zuger miſtakes the ten Articles ſent by 
Henry VIII to the Convocation in the Year 1536, which 
ſome hopes to the Reformers, for the fix bloody Ricles, 48 they 


were called, which paſſed i in the Parliament of the Year 3 
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compleat his Glory than the forcing Proteſtants into 
the Pale of the Church, or at leaſt to an outward Sub- 


miſſion to the Laws newly enacted in the Affair of 
Religion, for the Power of Man at the moſt is capa- 


ble to riſe no higher. For this Purpoſe he reſolved 


to begin with Hooper and Rogers. The firſt had been 


Biſhop of Glouceſter ; the other was a Clergy man who 
ſhone amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Proteſ- 
tants. It was he who with Bradford had reſcued Bourn 
from the Danger he was in from his Sermon at St. 


Paul's. This Action, charitable as it was, had receiy- 


ed ſo unfavourable a Conſtruction, that the Court 
took Occaſion from it to arreſt Rogers, in order to 


remove out of the way a Man, who was regarded as 


one of the Chiefs of the Proteſtants, from his great 


Credit and Influence with the People. It was an Ar- 


tifice frequently uſed in the beginning of this Reign 
by the Court, to impriſon on frivolous Pretexts thoſe 


whom it deſigned to ſacrifice, that they might not 


be to ſeek when the Laws ſhould be in a readineſs for 


their Condemnation. Hooper and Rogers were of this 


Number, and the firſt Martyrs of this Reign. They 
were condemned by Commiſſioners appointed by the 
Queen, with the Chancellor at the Head of them, 


and delivered over to the ſecular Arm. Hooper was 


burnt at Gloucefter, and Rogers at London *, Hooper 


was three quarters of an Hour in Torment, the Fire 
being not well kindled, ſo that his Legs and Thighs 
were firſt burnt, and one of his Hands dropped off 
before he expired. Theſe Executions were followed 
by thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, two other Clergy- 
men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Zeal for their Religji- 


— 
5 
* 


* Rogers ſuffered firſt. He was a Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 


' refuſed all Submiſſion to the Church of Rome, which he looked 
upon as Antichriſtian. At the Stake he had it in his Power to 


have ſaved his Life by a Recantation : But neither Hopes nor Fears 


could prevail on him to deſert his Religion: On the contrary he 
faid, He reſigned his Life with Joy, in Teſtimony of the Doctrine he 
"bad preached, Hooper had his Pardon offered on the ſame Terms, 


ne 50k "4 VI. 18 BE: 


on. The r of 7 1 DR this -— 1555. 
Circumſtance in it, that he was put into a py TY, 
Barrel, and before the Fire was kindled, a Faggot 

from an unknown Hand thrown at his Head, made 


it ſtream with Blood. . Afterwards as he was repeat- = 
ing the 5 1ſt Pſalm in Engliſo, one of the Spectators 


gave him a Box on the Ear, and commanded him to 


pray in Latin. He was therefore obliged to be ſi- 


lent,” and continue his Devotions mentally, till te 


happy. Moment came which finiſhed all his Sufferings. 
But while the Fire was kindling, one of the Guards, 
either through Impatience or Compaſſion, ſtruck him 
on the Head with a Halbert, and delivered him from 
more cruel I ..-.::; 
Gardiner finding himſelf. diſappointed i in his Views, Gardiner 


and that the Puniſhment of theſe four Clergy men had tranfers _ 


his Com- 


not produced the Effect which he expected, transferred ates co 

to Bonner a ( Commiſſion. which would not fail of draw- Bonner. 

ing down upon him the Publick Hatred. This was 

no Favour to the Proteſtants, becauſe if the Zeal of 

Gardiner was cruel, that of Bonner was furious. 
Nevertheleſs thats toad Executions cauſed an uni- The 1 


verſa] Conſternation. The Bigots only triumphed. The dn % 


reſt who had any Senſe of Humanity, could not with- & __ 


out the laſt Concern behold Men expoſed: to ſuch ion. 
cruel Sufferings, who were accuſed of no Crime, but 
only for their Difference in Religion. It could not 

but be taken notice of how different had been the 
Conduct of the Proteſtants from that of the preſent 
Roman-Catholicks. In Edward's Reign a yery Mew ©;5-cain 
had ſuffered Impriſonment for their Religion; and in 
this no Puniſhment was thought too cruel for thoſe 
Proteſtants who had the Reſolution to perſevere in their 


. 


Opinions. The Biſhops themſelves ſeemed aſhamed, | 
as, in a ſolemn Aſſembly, they declared they had no The Bils 


Hand in theſe Babes So that all the Hatred te- Perſecuts- 


tur ned upon the King and the Queen, and particular on upon the 


Cour ts 


ly the King, who had. been bred in a Country where 


the Inquiſition reigned... Philip informed of this, ſaw 
dt dhe Affection of che Engliſo would be eafirely: as 


* 
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2185s if they were ſuffered to continue in this Sentiment · 
Beſides, he was reſolved not to be the Dupe of the | 
Biſhops, who cleared their own Reputations at the ex- 
The King's pence of his. He therefore ordered his Confeſſor A. 
Spanim phonſo to preach before him, who in the Face of the 
| pdt 2h whole Court charged the Biſhops with the Cruelties 
#cainſt the complained of by the whole Kingdom. He even 
Perſecs- made them a Challenge to produce in the whole Scrip- 
eg tures one Paſſage which gave Authority to Chriſtians 
to burn Men for Matters purely conſcientious. It 
was not without Afſtoniſhment that a Spaniard was 
heard to exclaim againſt Fires to burn Hereticks, and 
blaming Cruelties ſo common in Spain. The Biſhops 
were ſo amazed, that the Fires remained extinguiſhed 
for ſome Weeks. But towards the middle of March 
they were rekindled, the Biſhops preferring the Pub- 
lick Hatred to the Repoſe of the Proteſtants. The 
Truth 1s, that the Court had a byaſs ro Cruelty as 
ſtrong as that of the Biſhops. But either of them had 
 _____@ Mind to throw the whole Blame of the Perſecution 
Bonner: ON the other. Bonner Biſhop of London, diſtinguiſhed 
Tu and | himſelf by a Fury unbecoming not only a Cleryman 
Craelties. and a Chriſtian, but even a Cannibal, From this 
Time he continued the Executions upon the Proteſ- 
tants, with a Barbarity which ſhewed clearly that it 
needed no Compulſion. The Biſhops condemned 
without Forgiveneſs all who came judicially before 
them, and the Civil Magiſtrates executed the Sen- 
| tence with a Rigour uncommanded by the Laws. 
Elizabeth About the End of April the Princeſs Elizabeth was 
e owt conducted from Woodſtock to Hampton-Court, where 
| * Gardiner, attended by a great Number of the Privy- 
Council, exhorted her ſeriouſly to merit the Queen's 
päardon by an ingenuous Confeſſion of her Crimes. Se 
+ + Poſitively denied her having ever done one Action re 
which could give any juſt Offence ro the Queen. At 
laſt Philip prevailed for an Enlargement of her Li- 
berty, at a Seat in the Country, whither ſhe was per- | 
mitted to retire. As ſhe knew all her Actions were 
obſerved, ſhe carefully avoided concerning herſelf in 
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any Affair which might draw upon her the leaſt Sul- 


icion. 0 During the reſt of this Reign ſhe applied 
Ferfelf wholly to her Studies, and made a conſiderable 


Progreſs. .. But ſtill ſhe led but an uncomfortable 


Life, as ſhe was forced to diſſemble her Sentiments in 


Religion, to hear Maſs, and frequently confeſs herſelf 
to eſcape the Dangers which ſhe was continually ex- 


poſed to, and could not otherwiſe have avoided *, In 
this ſhe was a little leſs ſcrupulous than her Sifter 


Mary had been under the Reign of Edward. Bur it 


may be ſaid for her, that there was a great deal of 


Difference between the Characters of Edtoard and 


Mary, The Fear of Death could have no influence 
upon Mary to make her diſſemble, as ſhe was never 
in any Danger of it, but Eligabelb ſaw it continually 
before her Eyes upon the leaſt Advantage which could 


be taken againſt her, _ 


9 K 
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While che Queen was giving theſe flaming Proofs The Quees 
of her Zeal for the Romi/h Religion, ſhe felt a Load Hofes the 


upon her Conſcience which ſhe was no longer able to 
bear. This was the Poſſeſſion of the Goods of Mo- 
naſteries which had been adjudg'd to Henry VIII. Pope 
Julius III, had pretended his Conſent to leave the 


Goo 


0 
e Church 


Perſons, in whoſe Hands they were, quiet Poſſeſſors 


.of Them : But he ſoon convinced them that nothin 


was more diſtant from his Intentions ; for even before 


the Affair of the Reconciliation was brought to a Con- 


cluſion, he publiſhed a Bull, by which he excommuni- 


cated all thoſe Perſons who had intruded into Poſſeſſi- 
on of either the Goods of the Church, or Monaſte- 

ries, along with the Princes who lent their Aſſiſtance. 
Gardiner indeed had endeavour'd to remove the 


e 


: by Her anſwer to the dangerous Queſtions concerning Cbriſts 5 ; 
real Preſence in the Sacrament has ſomething in it at once arttal 


and ſolid. : Hoa | YEH 2 » 3 
Chriſt was the Ward that ſpake it: 
Hie took the Bread and brake tt 
And what the Word did make it. 
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Queen's Uneaſineſs by telling Her that this Bull re- 
arded Germany alone, and had nothing to do with 
| hr till it had been authorized There. Bur it was 
no difficult Matter to be aſſur'd that a Defect in a ſim- 
ple Formality could not excuſe a Practice in England, 
which was condemn'd for a Crime in Germany. Be 
that as it will, the Queen, who believed her ſelf near 
the Time of her Delivery, could not run the danger 
of dying under Excommunication. She ſent for her 


Miniſters, and told them it was her fixed Reſolution 


to part with the Goods of the Church which were in 
her Poſſeſſion, to be employed to ſuch Uſes as the 
Pope ſhould judge proper. At the ſame Time ſhe or- 
dered Them to acquaint the Zegate with her Intention, 


and to put into his Hands a Catalogue of ſuch Goods 


Pope Julius 
dies, and 
#5 [ucceed- 


cellus, 
who dies 


ſhortly a- 
ter, and ts 


ſucceeded 
be 
Paul IV. 


{ 
as yet remained in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. _ 
Pope Julius was dead when the Queen made this M | 
Reſtitution. His Death happened indeed but a few WM t 
Days before, and on the 23d of March. Marcellus II: 

{ 


ſucceeded him the gth of April. He made Prepara- 


tions for a great Reformation in the Church; but MW : 
Death ſarprized him the 22d Day after his Exal- . v 
. ; B as 

The News of his Death being brought to England, M d 
the Queen formed the Deſign of raiſing Pool to the MW t 


Pontificate. She had made ſome Steps towards it, but MW v 


was prevented by the Elevation of Cardinal Caraful th 
the 23d of May, who took the Name of Paul IV.] 
The See had not of a long time beheld a Pope more C 
haughty, or more elevated with his Power than this. W of 
He was no ſooner raiſed to the Pontificate, than he MW tic 
_ reſolved to carry his Authority as high as it had ever In 
been in the Times of any of his Predeceſſors. The te: 
Ambaſſadors of England arrived in Rome the very. Day Bi 
of his Election, but were not admitted to Audience] cis 


till a Month after. This Delay was owing to the eq 


Queen's aſſuming the Title of Queen of Treland, ftt 


which the Pope would not allow of, pretending that pl: 


* 


the Sovereign Pontiff only had a Right to erect new ma 
Kingdoms. As the Ambaſſadors had no Inſtructions} in | 


| 


in point of Religion. This was ſo like an Inquiſition TY 


look XI. 22. M A R . 155 


to make any Condeſcenſions on this Article, their Au- 1555: | 


dience had been ſtill longer deferred, if the Pope had 


not thought of this Expedient. He privately erected The Pope | 


Ireland into a Kingdom, and at the ſame time ſent to wee Ire- 
into # 


Kingdom. | = 


the Ambaſſadors to acquaint Them that without this 
previous Step he could never have allowed that Title 
to their Queen in a publick Audience. This Difficulty 
being gor over, the Ambaſſadors were admitted to 
an Audience, and the Pope with great Ceremony told 
them, that to give Proof of his Affection for the King 
and Queen of England, he had erected Ireland into a 
Kingdom, by Virtue of his Power to create new 


Kingdoms, and abrogate old ones. Afterwards in Demands 


ſome private Audiences he preſſed warmly the Reſti- 1 En- 


tution of the Goods of the Church, and let the Am- 292 3 1a 


baſſadors know that he expected the Whole ſhould be 20% Reſti- 
reſtored without any Exception. He told them far- tion of 
ther, that he intended ro have the Payment of St. Pe- 1 "tha 
ter's Pence continued ; for which purpoſe he would TEM. 
ſhortly ſend a Receiver into England; and that the and rhe 


Engliſb were not to expect to have the Gates of Hea- Payment 


ven opened for Them by St. Peter, who detained 1 
from him his Patrimony on Earth. The Ambaſſa. 
dors continued ſilent, to give no Occaſion of Anger 

to this haughty Pontiff, but went on in their own 

way, having indeed no Power to meddle at all with 

theſe Articles. = | 


While this was tranſacting at Rome, the Privy- An ora. 


Council having received Information that the Juſtices /r9” the 
out to 


of Peace were indulgent to the Proteſtants, and par- ,; Iulli- 


ticularly Thoſe of the County of Norfolk, diſpatch'd ces again 
Inſtructions to them to act more agreeably to the In- 20 Re. 
tentions of the Court. This proves clearly that the erm. 


Biſhops were not ſingly guilty of the Cruelties exer- 


cis d againſt the Proteſtants, but that the Court was 
equally poſſeſs*d with this furious Zeal. In theſe In- 


ſtructions was one Article injoyning the Juſtices to 
place Spies upon every Pariſh, in order to have Infor- 


mation of all Perſons who were remiſs in their Duty 


that 
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1655. that it was not doubted the Spaniards were the Con- 
"The tame trivers, which inſpired a Hatred againſt Them; as 
of it laid : Es ; | | 
en. be Spa nothing is more contrary to the Exgliſo Humour and 
niards. Government. Notwithſtanding theſe Inſtructions, 
| and the ſevere Orders of the Court, the Violences al- 
ready committed, occaſioned ſuch Murmurings that 
Bonner!e- Bonner Himſelf, whether through Fear, or ſome other 
| —_ #5 Motive, moderated his Fury ſo far that he diſcharged | 
Lens without Sentence ſome Perſons brought before Him 
# wpona on an Accuſation of Hereſy. This Conduct drew 
Zetier from the King and Queen a ſevere Letter to Him, 
rom ihe — . os lg. 33 1 
ns ane | which, after teſtifying their Surpriſe, they exhort- 
Veen. ed him to proceed without any Relaxation. This was 
"ſufficient to renew the Perſecution with more Fury 
Bradford, than before. Bradford, who had been ſome time under 
Ridley, Sentence of Death, was burnt in the Month of Jul). 
and Lati: Ridley Biſhop of London, and the venerable old Lati- 
ad ner *r, He had been Biſhop of Worceſter in the Reign 


* The Queen particularly required of him to perform the Office 
of a good Paſtor, and either to reclaim the Hereticks, or proceed a- 
gainſt them according to Law. e > og 
* The Behaviour of theſe two Prelates was comparable to any 
thing left upon Record of the primitive Martyrs. Ridley was ore 
of the ableſt Champions of the Reformation. His Piety, Learn. 
ing, and Solidity of Judgment, were admired by his Friends, and 
dreaded by his Enemies. The Night before his Execution he invi- 
ted the Mayor of Oxford and his Wife to ſee him die. And when 
the good Woman melted in Tears, he ſpoke to her with an Aſſu- 
rance, which was capable to baniſh her Sorrow, in the Thought 
that ſo much Firmneſs on ſo melancholy an Occaſion, could be 
the alone Gift of Heaven, inſpiring and animating. him with its 
Illapſes againſt his approaching Agony. He comforted Latimer at 
the Stake, who was as ready to return the kind Office. He was ſo 
little diverted by the Terrors before him, that he even gave a ſeri- 
ous Attention to the Sermon preached by a furious Bigot; and was 
ſufficientiy calm to have anſwered the exceptiohable Parts of it, 
which he offered to do; but he was not allowed to diſplay his 
Eloquence and Reaſon, which might have ſhaken his Audience, 
and made more work for his Perſecutors. He left the World with 
an Act of Juſtice by a Petition ſent to the Queen, that either the 
Tenants of the Biſhoprick of London might be confirmed in their 
| Leaſes, or their Fines reſtored out of his Goods ſeizd when he 
woas impriſoned. - Thus he ſhewed a Soul undiſturbed, and intent 
upon the Duties of both Worlds. His Torment was lingering by 
3 „ . a Bel > ths 
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ol Henry VIII. ſuffer'd Martyrdom in November, 1 1555. 4 
omit the mention, of ſeveral other Martyrdoms in eo +4 : 


ferent Places of. the Kingdom, becauſe I am not con- 
cern'd to write a Hiſtory of the Church. Let it ſuf- 
fice to ſay in one Word, that in the Courſe of this 
Tear, ſixty ſeven Perfons were burnt, amongſt _ 
whom were four Biſhops, and thirteen other Eccle- 
ſiaſticks. 

When the The. and ueen writ to Bonner to re- The Queen 
e Queen believed herſelf upon the 547 « falſe 
Point- of being 2 The 29th of May the OR) 222 
Courtiers were in a Readineſs to convey to different 
Parts the News of her Deliverance. In the Begin 
ning of June, a Rumour was ſpread through ſeveral 
Parts of the Kingdom, that ſhe was brought to Bed 
of a Prince. The Biſhop of Norwich ſung a Te Deum 
ih-his Cathedral. One Prieſt boldly deſcribed in his 
Sermon the Lineaments of the new-born Prince. Bur 
this pretended Pregnancy went off at laſt in a falſe 
Conception. This was a vexatious Diſappointment 
to the Queen and the whole Court. King Phil was philip 
not leſs diſcouraged than the reſt. He had only mar- grows 
ried in hopes of having Children from the Queen, and n 
by that to unite England with the Monarchy of Spain. mY 
This Accident, and, perhaps the Opinion of Phyſici- 
ans that-there was no e of any Children from 
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the ill placing of the Paggots to burn Him. And his Legs were. 
almoſt conſumed before the Fire reached his Vitals. 5 
Latimer had a noble Simplicity, and in his Sermons arraigned 

the Vices of Great Sinners with Plainneſs, which, unadorn'd with 
Human Eloquence, found a Way to their Hearts, and made the 
Felixes of the Age tremble before Him. One illuſtrious Robber 
made Reſtitution in bis Hands of Money ſtole from the Publick, _ 
or the Treaſury, moved by one of his Diſcourſes on Reſtitution, 9 
which pierced his Conſcience and obliged him to ſacrifice Gain ta 
Kela. What Work would ſuch a Preacher have in our Age! 
He comforted Ridley at the Stake (who had done as much for 
_ Him) and, unſhaken with all the Triumphs of reigning Papery, 
1 hefied, that they Two ſhould light ſuch a Candle in England, 

God's Grace would never be extinguiſh'd. He was fooh out 
"at his Pain, and fell aſleep ; and finifhed 3 Life which, through a 
_ Courſe of 80 Years, and in the Corruption of the Laſt Ages, Pre- 


. ery the Picty, Simplicity, and Integrity of the Firſt, 
N T. VIII. | Q | Th the 
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1655. the Queen, no longer allowed him to flatter his Hopes 
ſo that he grew weary of a Wife, who had neither 

Youth nor Beauty ; and reſolved to 'apply more 

cloſely to his other Affairs. Beſides, the Emperor 

| his Father had doubtleſs communicated his Intenti- 
and leaves ons to reſign to him his Spaniſb Dominions. He left 

England. England therefore the 4th of September, to go over in- 

to Flanders; leaving the Queen ſufficiently mortified 
at his Coldneſs for her, of which ſhe was but too 
' ſenſible, : 1 8 1 

A fenged Before the King's Departure a Diſcovery was pre- 

Conſpiracy tended of a Conſpiracy againſt the Queen. Several 
| Perſons were arreſted, and fome put to the Torture: 

but as no Confeſſion was drawn from Them, in all 
likelihood this Conſpiracy was a Forgery, deſign'd 
to incenſe the Queen againſt the accus'd Perſons. 

An Ingui- In the Courſe of this Year a ſtrict Inquiry was made 

ry made after them who had pillaged Churches and Monaſte- 

efrerthe ries, and particularly of Thoſe who had been em- 
- ofChurches Ployed in the Viſitations under Henry VIII. This was 
and Mo- à good Expedient to draw large Summs from thoſe 
nafteries. Men, who were under a Neceſſity to open their Pur- 
ſes to eſcape a ſeverer Puniſhment. 

A 4% The Parliament met the 21ſt of Ofober, and did 
eonfirmthe nothing conſiderable beſides the making an Act to ap- 
Reli. prove and confirm the Queen's Reſignation of the 
Re Firſt-Fruits and Tenths, The Lords were deſirous to 

and make a Law to confiſcate the Goods of Thoſe whom 

Tenths the Fear of Perſecution had drove out of the King- 
ROE dom; but the Commons rejected the Bill. The great- 
lauer eſt Part of the Members began no longer to pay the 

reject 8 ; 
4 Bill ſens fame deference to the Court as formerly, whether their 
by the Penſions were withdrawn after they — done every 
Lords. thing almoſt that had been deſired of them, or they 
| would not be the Inſtruments of reſtoring to the 

: Clergy an Authority which had been ſo odious to the 

People. Beſides, the greateſt Part of the Nation grew 

- weary of the Cruelties exercis'd againſt innocent Men. 

However this be, the Queen met with great Mortifi- | 

. cations from this Seſſion. When ſhe deſired a Supply 
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People with Taxes which ſhe might have eaſily raiſed 


our of the Goods of the Church, reſerved in her own with the 
Hands. So that it was with a good deal of Difficulty Court. 


that ſhe prevailed to have a moderate Subſidy granted 
Her. The Parliament, ſeemingly reſolved to comp] 


gth of December. | 


It is not at all ſurprizing that the good Intelli- Gardiner 
gence between the Queen and the Commons began to gies 


leſſen, ſince the Miniſter, who had hitherto been em- 
ployed to manage that Houſe, was no longer in the 


World. I ſpeak of Gardiner, who died in the Begin- 


ning of this Seffion, in which he had only twice aſſiſt- 


ed. He was ſeized with his laſt Sickneſs the Day that 


he received the News of the Deaths of Ridley and La- 


mer, which he impatiently waited for. He refuſed 
to fit down to Dinner till he had received the News, 


and he was without that Satisfaction till four in the Af- 


ternoon. He then dined with a good Appetite, and 
after Dinner was ſeiz'd with a Retention of Urine, 
vhich carried Him to his Grave in a few Days. It is 
ſaid that during this Indiſpoſition he felt ſome Re- 


morſe for his paſt Conduct, and ſometimes ſaid that 
he had ſinned with St. Peter, but had not wept with 
Him. He was a Man entirely attached to the World, 


of a good deal of Wit *, and of equal Craft and 


Diſſimulation. He directed his great Abilities ſolely 


to the ſupporting and augmenting his own Authority. 
Pope Paul IV, had promis'd him a CardinaPs Hat. 
It is pretended farther, that to procure to Himſelf the 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Canterbury, promiſed to Pool, he 
had ſo calumniated Him to the Court of Rome, that 


he Hiſtorian might have taken ſome Notice of his Leatning, 


which diſtinguiſhed Him amongſt the beſt Scholars of his Age, He 


underſtood the Canon and Civil Law as well as moſt of his Time: 
He was no contemptible Divine; He wrote Latin with Eafe and 
Purity; and few of his Contemporaries excelled him in the Greek 
ee 2 O44 097 a; 30 


of Money, the Houſe of Commons, with great Free- 
dom, replied, that it was by no means juſt to burden the 3 


. N f P'Y 7 lis 
with no Orders given by the Court, was diſſolved the prac fe 
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the Pope had refolved to recall and puniſh him as a 


Favourer of Hereſy, becauſe he did not approve the 


violent Methods practiſed for the Converſion of Pro- 
teſtants. Gardiner's Hope of ſucceeding in the Arch- 
Biſhoprick, which he never quitted, was the Reaſon 
that Cranmer was ſuffered to live ſo long, becauſe. 


Gardiner waited till Pool was recalled. Though in all 
Appearance his Religion was That of the Church of 


Rome, yet he had conformed to all: the Alterations 
made by Henry VIII. But the Hope which he had 
groundleſsly conceived, that Henry would at laſt re- 
turn back to his firſt Sentiments in Religion, put him 


upon ſome Practices which rendred him ſu: pected 
and loſt him the Fruit of his Diſſimulation. During 


the Reign of Edward, he diſſembled ſo far as to com- 


ply outwardly with the Laws made upon Account of 
Religion; but at the fame Time he ſufficiently diſ- 
covered that his Compliance was forced and uneaſy. 
To this was owing his Deprivation, Thoſe, who were 
then the Directors in Religious Affairs, being perſwa- 


_ ded that his Diſſimulation did more Harm than Good. 


In the Reign of Mary he was no longer under a Ne- 


ceſſity to conceal his Sentiments. Perhaps he affected 


a Zeal for the Roman Catholick Religion, which he na- 
turally had not, in order to recommend himſelf the 
more to a bigotted Queen. By this he acquired her 


Favour, and became her firſt Miniſter, after he had 
by his Addreſs brought over the Emperor to her In- 


_ tereſts. When he ſaw his Credit firmly eſtabliſned, 


he turned his Revenge upon his Enemies into Barbari- 


ty. They had contented themſelves with holding him 


in Priſon ; but he could only be ſatisfied with burning 
Them alive. Ridley and Latimer amongſt others, felt 
the terrible Effects of his Vengeance. He had not de- 


ferred to have Satisfaction upon Cranmer ſo long as he 
did, if his own Intereſt had not prevailed over his Re- 


ſentments to keep him longer alive. It is pretended 


and that this was the Reaſon of his riſing ſo haſtily to 


that He was the baſe Son of Richard Woodvil, Bro- 


ther to Queen Elizabeth, King Edward IV's Wife; 


the 


him equally odious with Cramer. th. Qu 
But his Zeal for the Romih Religion effaced all Im- 
prefſicns to his Diſadvantage. 
Chancellorſhip was executed by Commiſſion, from the XV. 426: 


Source of them was in the 
It was likewiſe about this time that Charles V re- Charles V bi 
ſigned all his Spaniſh Dominions to Philip at two dif- reſogns his | 


Dominion 


J ß CO 
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the Biſhoprick_ of Wit ncheſter, under the Reign of 1555: 
Henry VIII. Dr. Burnet has proved clearly in his 


Hiſtory of the Reformation, that Gardiner was one 


of the principal Authors of Henry's Divorce with Ca- 
therine. This one would think, ſhould have rendered 
geen Mary: 


After his Death the AR. Pub. 


13th of November to the firſt of January following, 
that Heath Archbiſhop of York had the Seals deli- 
vered to Him. 

The Day after the Diſſolution of the i the The Pope 


Queen received a Bull from Paul IV, which created _ 2 


Ireland into a Kingdom; this Pope preſuming that the 2% 
Creation made in the Reign of Henry VIII was null creared 


and invalid. And, in all appearance, the Queen, 3 


who was full of Scr uples, was not diſpleaſed to re- Kingdom. 


ceive this Bull without her having deſired it. 


The King's Abſence, and the Death of Gardiner, The Perſe- 
did not hinder the Fires from being lighted up again ien re. 


newed. 


in the Concluſion of this Year for the burning of Pro- 
teſtants. This proves that Philip. and Gardiner were 
not the only Authors of theſe Violences, but that the 
ueen's furious Bigotry. 


ferent Times. And the following Year he reſigned 10 Philip 


likewiſe the Imperial Dignity to his Brother Ferdinand. and his 
Paul IV long refuſed the Recognition of the new Em- Brother 
Sa pretending that the Reſignation ought to have F Ferdinand 


en made into his Hands. 


The 21ft of March Cranmer ſuffered the Martyrdom Cranmer 
to which he had long been deſtined. He had been * 


declared a Heretick from the Month of April 1834. 
But this Declaration had been attended with only. a 
bare Excommunication, the Power of the Judges 
who declared him a Heretick reaching no farther.” At 
or. in September 1555, he was: tried at t Oxford before 
WT a two. 
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194 - | The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
3556. two Commiſſioners*, one delegated from the Pope, 
and one from the Queen. His Accuſation contained, 


in that of Edward: That he had publiſhed divers 
Books full of Hereſy, deſerted the Communion of 
the Romiſp Church, and oppugned the real Preſence 
of Jeſus Chriſt in the Sacrament. He denied nofte of 
the Articles, and upon his Confeſſion he was cited to 
appear before the Pope in Eighty Days. This might 
have been ſpared, becauſe he was all the time detained 
in Priſon. The 14th of February Bonner and Thirleby 
were ſent down to Oxford to degrade him. Bonner ex- 
ceuted his Commiſſion with his accuſtomed Inſolence, 
and with Railleries and Invectives againſt Cranmer 
whilſt the Ceremony was performing. But Thirleby 
melted in Tears. They habited Cranmer in Pontifical 
Robes made of Canvas, to render him ridiculous, 
And then ſtripped him Piece by Piece of the whole. 
But what was moſt. ridiculous in the Ceremony was, 
that he was condemned for not having appeared at 
Rome, though he was all the Time ſhut up a cloſe 
A DOE nag ad; 
Nothing was to be expected for him but Death af- 


_ Signs an 
e ter the Sentence of his Degradation. But ſo many 
. - Snares were laid to overcome the Conſtancy of this 
P relate, that, by Weakneſs and Hopes of ſaving his 
Life, he yielded to ſign an Abjuration. His Enemies 
.__ ©" might have been fatisfied with having engaged him in 
this Weakneſs, but his Death was what they wanted, 
3 F. Queen and nothing without that would ſatisfy. | The Queen, 
ue © who pretended a Merit in forgiving him his private 
7 Meds LE: 2 wo abr ont | | Offences, 


150 have. | . | 13123388 5 
Act. Pub. * Brooks Biſhop of Glouceſter was Commiſſioner from Pool, and 


XV. 431. we Far and Queen delegated two Aſliſtant-, which were Marin 
121 His Behaviour in this Ceremony was uniform and becoming: 
ile was not ſorry, he faid, to be thus cut off, with all this Pageant!y 
from any Relation to the Church of Rome, but declared it to be 
great Injuſtice o condemn bim for not going to Rome when he 
was ſhut up in Priſon; and denying the Pope had any Authority 
over him, appealed from'this Sentence to a free General Council 


That he had been twice married: That he had kept a 
Wite ſecretly in the Reign of Henry VIII, and openly 
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urning him as a Heretick, notwithſtanding 


himſelf, and, full of Confuſion and Shame, retracted 2 fer 


at the Stake, and reſolved to have the Hand which j; ru 
had ſigned the fatal Abjuration ſuffer the firſt Flames 

of Martyrdom. He held it extended in the Fire till 

it dropped off ®, and then was obſerved to beat upon 

his Breaſt with the other. Thus he expired in teſtify- 

ing a Repentance for the Fault he had committed. 

His Heart was found entire in the Aſhes, after his 


whole Body was conſumed , winch occaſioned di- 


vers Reflexions unneceſſary to my Deſign. The Ene- 


mies of the Reformation triumphed in the Fall of this 


Hand. 


Prelate, and the Proteſtants excuſed him in the beſt 
Manner they could *:. Pool ſucceeded him in the Pool ſuc- 
Archbiſhoprick the very Day of his Death *2, that is, 54d: _ 


45 4 


the Queen put him into Poſſeſſion of the Revenues, * 2 
for he muſt neceſſarily have been canonically elected 


and approved by the Pope before this time, becauſe 


the Order for the Reſtitution of the Revenues bears 


date from the 21ſt of March, the Day of Cranmer's 


Death. It is therefore without Foundation that Pool Poo) * WM 


is accuſed of haſtning his Death, to put himſelf in cleared 
Poſſeſſion of his Archbiſhoprick, becauſe there was from the 


Aſperſions 


almoſt a Month between the Queen's Order for having 2 40a 
him burnt, and the Execution. Pool had no need of him with 
Cranmer's Death to pur himſelf in Poſſeſſion of the ard te 


N which was vacant from the Time Cn 
of his Predeceſſor's Condemnation. - In effect he was AR. Pub: 


. of Canterbury before Cranmer's Death, Xv. 432. 
as he had been elected in England, and approved by 


* While he was burning he ſometimes aid out, That an 
ig dyed ii in the 67th Year of his Age, and the 5 of his 255 | 


Primacy, and left a Son of his own Name, who Was Een in 


Blood the 5; Eliz, Strype. 


$5» 


2 


*. pool was conſecrated the Day after, and had the Words of 
1 2pplicd to him, Thow haf 31 and talen Poſſeſſion. 


" the 
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1 Offences, and that ſhe was only moved by a Zeal for 1556. 
Religion, ſeeing all her Meaſures broke by his Abju- * l 
ration, ulled off the Mask, and ſigned a Warrant 

for 2 

he had abjured. It was then that Cranmer came to He repents, 
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Revenues, which bears date the 2 1ſt of March. 


a ent Perſecution of the Proteſtants. The furious 
Bonner, who had the care of puniſhing Hereticks de- 
volved. upon him, not contented to burn them one 
N one, ſent them in Troops to the Flames; ſo that 

in the Year 1356 Eighty-five periſhed by his Barba- 


rity. Women themſelves were not ſpared; and the 
Horrible . Fury of the Perſecutors fell upon innocent Infants. In 
Barbarity, the Je of Guernſey, a Woman big with Child being 


condemned to the Flames, and the Violence of them 
_ burſting her Womb, and diſcharging the Child into 
the Fire, ſome Spectators humanely ſnatched it out; 
but after a ſlight Conſultation, the Magiſtrate, who 
aſſiſted in the Execution, ordered i i to be thrown back 
into. the Flames. 


3 n While by theſe violent Proceedings the Ruin of the 


repair: a Proteſtant Religion was carrying on, the Queen on 


er the other Hand, exerted her Endeavours to ſup- 
ramp 3 ort that of the Church of Rome, by repairing old 
. onaſteries and building new ones. Perhaps ſhe had 


more ſucceſsfully advanced her Deſign to reſtore the 


835 ous Houſes, had not the Nobility and the Gentry 


| | "Hs ken the Alarm. It happened even in the laſt Seſſion 


of the Parliament, that ſome of the Commons upon 


hearing a Propoſal touching that Affair, laid their 
Hands upon their Swords, and boldly ſaid, they well 


knew how to defend their own Properties. The 
Queen ſeeing ſo many Obſtacles thrown in her way, 
and not. judging it proper to puſh the Affair in that 
Conjuncture, reſolved to wait a more favourable Op- 


. /e-. Portunity, and proceed in it with great Leiſure. Ne- 
veral © vertheleſs ſhe gave a Commiſſion to Bonner and ſome 
Preces out others to raze out of the N Records all that had 


againſt the Monks and the 
Records. ” Pope, and Fantec the Accounts of the Viſita- 
tions of Monaſteries, and the Renunciations of the 


Pupal Authority by the Monks. This has made the 


1 been done by Henry VII 


| 


1586. "the Pope, as is expreſſed in the Order for reſtoring the 


The Perſe- All the reſt of this Year was a continual and vio- 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory * that Time my defective, and 
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| poſed te him the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples,” 


. 


yet, notwithſtanding all the Care of che Commiſſio- 1556. 


ners, a great many Records of this Nature have eſ- 


caped their Diligence, and remain to this Day. 


1 a m . 


The War ſtill continuing between France and Afﬀairs be. 


Spain, without the Intervention of the Engliſh, Philip Franc 
was very deſirous of either a Peace or a Truce, to have, 5 
leiſure for ſettling himſelf firmly upon the Throne, 


which the Emperour his Father had relinquiſhed. 


The Queen his Wife had mediated for either a Peace 
| ora Truce, and proceeded fo far, that the two Kings 


ſent their Ambaſſadors to a place between Calais and 
Ardres the 2 1ſt of May of the foregoing Year, but 
they had broke up without coming to any Concluſion. 


The Elevation of Paul IV to the Papal Throne ren- 


dered the Peace ſtill more difficult. He was a Pope 


of the moſt extravagant Pride, and at the Age of 


Fourteen Years formed vaſt Deſigns. He cannot be 


better compared than to Julius II. He had two Ne-. 


phews, one of which was a Cardinal, and the other 
Governour of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and both mor- 
tal Enemies of the Family of the Colonni, which they: .. . . 
reſolved to ruin, and conſequently the King of Spain 
who ſupported it. To effect their Deſign, they per- 
ſuaded the Pope their Uncle that they had diſcovered 


| a Conſpiracy formed againſt him by the Spaniards. In 


conſequence of this pretended Diſcovery they opened 
the Packets of the Duke of Alva, Viceroy of Na- 


ples, and in them feigned to have found inconteſtable 


Proofs. They committed Cardinal Colonni to Priſon, 
and put the Envoys of Philip and the Queen of 
England under an arreſt. Then they ſeized Palliano 
and Nettuno, two Towns belonging to the Colonni. 


But not ſatisfied with having done ſo little, they Pope Paul 
ſoon after engaged their Uncle the Pope in a War 1V makes 


with Spain, while he was furniſhed with neither Mo- © 249% 


is 


and offered him all his Forces to execute that Deſign, . 
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ney nor Troops to ſupport it. He was therefore 0-Franes 
bliged to have recourſe to the King of France, who gn | 
was in actual War with Spain. For this purpoſe he pro- fins. 
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2556] provided that the would affiſt him in the War he had 

5 - -undertaken. This Propoſal being laid before the Coun- 

cil of France, the Cardinal of Lorrain ſupported it 

with all his Intereſt. This Cardinal had then ſuch In- 

fluence over the Court, that no Perſon almoſt durſt 

contradict him, though it was not difficult to ſee that 

a League with the Pope could be attended with no 

Advantage to the King. The Cardinal's Aim was to 

place his Brother the Duke of Guiſe at the Head of 

the Forces deſigned for Italy. %% op Ow 

This League offenſive and defenſive went through 

the firſt Forms at Paris, and was ſigned at Rome, 

whither the Cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon had re- 

paired the beginning of October 1555, The Pope 

- promiſed the Inveſtiture of Naples to a Son of France, 

and the King for his part engaged to ſend into that 

Country an Army of 12000 Foot, 300 Men at Arms, 

'4 Trace and as many light Horſe. But a little after, by the 

concluded Mediation of Mary, Henry II and Philip concluded 

— 8 a Trace for five Years, which was ſigned the 5th of 

xd Spain. February 1556. The Pope complained loudly that 

the King of France had left him to the Vengeance of 

the Spanards, In Effect the Duke of Alva was alrea- 

dy near Rome, and had taken ſome Places, and a- 

mongſt the reſt Oſtia, which had been neglected in its 

* Fortifications by the Pope's Nephews. In this Extre- 

mity the Pope and his Nephews had no other Reſource 

- than to prevail with the King of France to break the 

FTruce concluded with Spain. It was with this view 

hat Cardinal Caraffo repaired to Paris in Quality of 

Legate à Latere, publiſhing that he came to effect a 

35ͤöͥ ⁵⁵ 8 1 pe At the ame Time 

the Pope heaped his Praiſes upon the Queen of E- 
len: + [aud 3x pe a Truce, — ce — not to — 
us| + ber Work unfintſhed , but endeavour to have the 

Tee Truce changed into a ſolid and durable Peace. Infl 

- prevails the mean Time the Legate, by his Intrigues and mag 

ww #62 nificent Promiſes, prevailed at laſt with the King to 

0 Bae A break the Truce, without any other Reaſon alledged 
+ | break in. Of ſo firange a Procedure, than that the Pape was 
FR | R 1 oppreſſed 
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opp preſſed by the Spaiſiards, though himſelf had been 1556, | 
the Aggreltor, and firſt declared War againſt Spain. 

In January 1557, Cardinal Pool viſited both the U- 1557. 
niverſities. While he was at Cambridge, Bucer and The Bene, 
" Fagius, two German Divines, dead ſome Years before, 3 

were ridiculouſly cited before the Commiſſioners to urn: ar 
give an Account of their Faith, and in default both 2 ö 

were condemned to be burnt. This Sentence Was fol- bridge. 
lowed by a Warrant from the Court for its Execution, 

and the two Bodies in their Coffins were hung from 

a Gallows and conſumed to Aſhes. At Oxford the The Wife 

Wife of Peter Martyr was dug out of her Grave by of Peter 
order of the Legate, and buried a-new in a Dunghill, 2 

becauſe being a Nun, ſhe had broke her Vow. At 4 up. 

firſt a Proceſs was intended to be iſſued out againſt 

her as a Heretick. But as'ſhe had never learned to 

| ſpeak Engli/ſh,no Witneſs could be produced who would 

{wear that he had ever heard her utter any Hereſy, _ 

If they had proceeded in this Method, and dug up all 
who might have been preſumed to have died Hereticks 

ſince the Reformation, they would have had full Bu- 

ſineſs upon their Hands. In all Appearance, the ſuf- 

fering Peter Martyr to go out of the Kingdom was 

heartily repented of. As the Body of his Wife met 

with this ſevere Treatment, what might not the Huſ- + 

band have feared if he had been Milt in the en, of 1. . 

his Perſecutors ee, 
be Violences hitherto acted upon both hes Dead grow re- "th 

and the Living, had a quite contrary Effect to what — — che | 

the Queen had hoped. for. The Eccleſiaſticks only ,, As | 

er Their Rage; but the Magiſtrates fell off, and he inci- 

refuſed te be. the faftruimciies of theſe Barbarities. The 4 by the 
5 eil being informed of it, writ circular Letters E hy 
EY to the 5 N incite their Zeal in the Perſecution ir Zeal. 
of Hereticks, Bur theſe Letters produrehy ot great The Queew | 
5 fect,- +. „ 
The Queen and her Minifters ! in Deſpair to a fron — | 
from all arts Accounts of the Growth of the Re- . _ 
formed Religion, which they had deſigned to cruth * | 
by theſe Severities, reſolved, as ſome . aſſured ** . _ 
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Philip en- 
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a Commiſſion, which had been expedite 
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to erect an Inquiſition, i in Exgland, upon the Model 
of that of Spain. With this View the N renewed 


in the fore- 


going Lear, impowering Twenty-one Commiſſion- 


ers to fit upon Tryals of Hereſy, with a Power fo 


Auunlimited, that no other Rules were preſcribed for 
their Conduct, than their own Diſcretion, nor any 


The Duke 
of 9 - 
marches 
into Italy. 


dea vours 
to bring 
Mary to 


EReupture 
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Perſon whomſoever exempted from their Juriſdiction. 


This was followed by a Perſecution in which 79 Pro- 
teſtants periſhed, - 

While theſe Things, were tranſacting in "England, 
the Duke of Guiſe arrived. in Italy with the Army de- 
ſigned for the Conqueſt of Naples. He ftayed ſome 
Time at Rome, where he found nothing in a Readi- 
- neſs which the Pope had promiſed. Nevertheleſs he 
entered the Kingdom of Naples in the Month of A. 
pril, where he performed nothing very memorable. 
_ Shortly after he was recalled by the Pope to the Re- 
lief of Rome, ſtraightly blocked up by the Duke of 
Alva. 5 

On the other Hand, Philip finding that the French 
had broken their Truce, reſolved to exert all his 
, Power to eſtabliſh his Reputation in the Beginning of 
his Reign. He raiſed for this Purpoſe an Army of 
50000 Men, which were to act in Picardy, and to make 
himſelf more formidable, attempted every Thing to 
bring his Wife into his Intereſts, notwithſtanding the 
Stipulation in their Marriage Articles, and the Oath 
he had taken to give no Occaſion to a Rupture be- 
- tween England and France, His Creatures left about 
the Perſons. of the Queen, inſinuated perpetually the 
ill Treatment ſhe met with from the Kin 9 
who not contenting himſelf with receivi ns the ngliſh 
Fugitives into his Dominions, had eve ſettled 4 f 
ſions upon ſome of them. Theſe Inſinuations 
:fce Operate upon the Queen. But to put her ſtill n 
ont of Humour with Henry, an Artifice was made 
-uſe of, which ſucceeded according to the Deſires of 
+ we. Inventors, and was apparently". intended E the 

1 vice 
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* Moſt of theſe been were Laymen, 
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Service of Philip. Dr. Wotton the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 1557. 
dor in France, ſent for one of his Nephews to Paris, 
and gave him the neceſſary Inſtructions for the Suc- 
ceſs of this Project. This young Man applying him- 
ſelf to one of the King's Gentlemen, deſired a pri- 
vate Audience of the King, ſaying that he had an Af- 

r fair of great Conſequence to communicate to his Ma- 
v jeſty. The King refuſing to hear him himſelf, order- 
ed him to apply to the Conſtable of Monimorenc, In 
the Conference which Wotton had with the Conſtable, 

he ſignified to him, that he was ſent by- the Inhabi- 
|, tants of Calais, who were'generally Proteſtants, and 
- defired to put themſelves into the Hands of the French 
e King, provided they might have a Liberty for the 
- IM Profeſſion of their Religion. The Conſtable opened 
e his Eyes to this Propoſition, and deſiring him to ex- 


G 


{- plain himſelf upon the Meaſures which were taken to 
e. give Succeſs to this Enterprize, he found them ſo. 
e- MW well concerted, that he ordered him to wait on him 


of again with the Propoſition. But Wotton, without 

taking any more notice of the Conſtable, croſſed the 
> eas back into England, and made his Report to the 
is Queen and her Miniſters of what had paſled at Pa- 1 
of . The Queen now thought that ſhe had no longer 1 ä 
of any Meaſures to keep with the King of France, who js caughe 
xe in a full Peace had formed Deſigns to wreſt Calais by ir. 
to from her by Surpriſe. It appears that in the Month 
he of February ſhe had reſolved upon a Rupture with 
th WW France, fince by an Order of the 19th of the ſame _ 
e- Month ſhe diſpatched Commiſſioners to the Sheriffs 
ut and Juſtices of Peace of all the Counties to levy For- 
he ces, and have them in a readineſs to march upon the 
ce, I firſt Order. Shortly after another Affair happened, 
% which furniſhed her with the Pretence ſhe wanted to 
n- declare War againſt France. Stafford 
to A Perſon named Stafford having ſecretly obtained 4 ; 
re ſome Aſſiſtance from the Court of France, aflembled awe Mew 
de ſome Engliſb Fugitives, and putting them on Ship- em 
of board, he made a Deſcent in Scotland, towards the France 
the End of April, and marched right to Scarborough, _—_— | 
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— - 1557. where he ſeized the Caſtle, and publiſhed a Manifeſto 
- _ againſt the Queen, preteriding that ſhe had forfeited 
all Right which ſhe might have to the Crown, by in- 
troducing Spaniards into the Kingdom. He had even 
7 the Boldneſs to aſſume the Title of Protector of Eng- 
is made land. But the Earl of Weſtmoreland, gathering a Body 
Frijonxer. of Forces in the North, retook Scarborough, and made 
Stafford a Priſoner with three of his Accomplices. 

1 mal King Philip arrived the 2oth of May in England, 
England. where he had eight Thouſand Men ready to paſs over 
The Queen into the Low-Countries. Shortly after his Arrival, the 
declares Queen declared War againſt France, by a Herald ſent 
1 e 7 for that Purpoſe. The 17th of June the 8000 Engliſb 
France. under the Conduct of the Earl of Pembroke left Eng- 
| land, and went to join the Spaniſh Army com- 
manded by the Duke of Savoy; after this Philip him- 

| ſelf departed in July to return to Bruſſels. ; 
Sr, Quin- The Duke of Savoy having made a Feint for a whole 
> obey Month to fall upon: divers Places in Picardy, fell ſud- 
| denly upon St. Quintin, which was in ill Condition, 
4 and had only a Garriſon of 300 Men. All that the 


{ 

= Conſtable who commanded the French Army eould Ml | 

w do, was to diſpatch his Nephew the Admiral of Cha- f 

i ==, tillon, at the Head of 3000 Men, to throw himſelf : 

1 | into the Town. The Admiral ſucceeded in part, hav- a 
= ing got in the Night through the Quarters of the Be- £ 

_ fiegers. But inſtead of the three Thouſand, he only 1 
= - found ſeven Hundred which followed him, the reſt < 
1 | having loſt their Way. With this Reinforcement he by 
4 made a gallant Defence, in hopes that rhe Conſtable, 1 
4 * though far inferiour in Numbers to the Enemy, would to 
= _ uſe all poſſible Endeavours to relieve him. And in- 


deed nothing was neglected by the Conſtable for this 
Purpoſe. He was even ſo ſucceſsful as to throw An- 

© gelot, Brother of the Admiral, into the Place with five 
Tur 7, Hundred Men. But in his March back, after this 
. Succeſs, he was fallen upon by the Duke of Savoy, 
who routed his Army, killed two Tiouſand five Hun- 
dred of his Men, and took him Priſoner. In this Bat 

tle, called the Battle of St. Laurence, (becauſe fought} 
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on the ioth of Auguſt, the Day dedicated to that Saint,) 
France loſt a great Number of Princes and Noblemen 


killed or made Priſoners. The Conſternation was 


ſo great, that if the Duke of Savoy had marched right 
to Paris, it was believed nothing could have prevent- 
ed his Entrance into that Capital. But inſtead of this 
he drew back to his Lines, and eight Days after car- 
ried the Town by Storm, and took the Admiral Pri- 
ſoner upon the Breach. All France cried out on the 
Pope, Who had occaſioned the Breach of the Truce. 
But the Blow was ſtruck. The King of France's laſt 
Reſource was to call the Duke of Guiſe out of Haly, 
where he did no great Service. 35 


After the Pope was acquainted that the Queen of The Pope 
England had declared War againſt France, he was ſo ende 


much enraged againſt Pool, as if he had had Power 6 


prevent it, that he recalled all his Legates, in order to 
have Pool included in the Number; but Karne the 
Engliſo Ambaſſador remonſtrated to Him by the Me- 
diation of ſome Cardinals, the Miſchiefs which might 
enſue to Religion from it. At laſt, after a great ma- dion. 
ny Sollicitations and Remonſtrances, the Pope, without 4 from 
revoking his Order, promiſed only that he would not ſo it. 
much as intimate to Pool that any ſuch Order had been 
granted, and ſignified to the Ambaſſador that he was 

inclined to continue Him in his Legation, if the 

Queen ſhould deſire it. This was before the Battle 

of St. Laurence. But when the Loſs of this Battle, 

and the recalling of the Duke of Guiſe were brought _ 

to him, he relapſed into a new Fury againſt Pool, 

and reſolved to ſacrifice him to his Revenge. For ye recalls 
this Purpoſe he ſent for Peyton * the Queen's Confeſ- him, and 


for to Rome, and, creating him a Cardinal, put into 38 


his Hands the Decree of Pool's Revocation, and ap- es 5 


pointed him for his Legate in England. But the Queen, bim; 
who was informed of this Step, writ to Peyton, who whois fer- 
was on his Return, that if he offered to ſet Foot in bid by the 
) 8 . Engl | RI 

1 421 come inte 


England. 
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15% England; ſhe would puniſh him with all the Rigour of 
2 WPreminire] This Letter ſtopt his Journey. Never. 
theleſs Pool, without any-ſolemn or publick Notice 

given him of the Decree, abſtained from the Functi- 

ons of his Legateſhip, ' unwilling to increaſe the Jea - 


: louſy of this haughry Pontiff, which was but too fla- 


* 


q 9 


ö ming and notorious againſt Him already.” © 
The Pope After the Duke of Gui/e had quitted Italy, the Pope 
_ mate! © unable to defend himſelf againſt the Duke of Alva, 

RSS eds to oro a BB 
Spain, and who held him cloſely confined in Rome, made a Peace 
reflores with Spain, and left France involved in the whole 
Feol. Difficulty. - It was then that by a ſecret Article of 
this Treaty, Pool was reſtored to his Office of Legate. 
The Dube In the mean Time Henry recovered from his Con- 
of Guiſe ſternation by Philip's not knowing how to uſe his Ad- 
io % vantage, and the Duke of Guiſe coming ſeaſonably 
d0t8o his Aﬀiſtance, was immediately conſtituted his 
Henry ſel· Lĩeutenant-General over all the Kingdom. On ano- 
Accites the ther Hand, Henry ſollicited the Queen- Regent of 
n Scotland to break the Peace with England, and the was 

gent of a OY | 
Scotland as forward to oblige Him. But ſhe had a powerful, 
te R. Party to ſtruggle with, which was for preſerving the 
8 Peace. Wherefore, as ſhe could not bring the States 
"San over to her Intereſts, ſhe took another way to ſecure 
_ © Succeſs to her Deſigns. She fortified Aymouth, con- 
. * trary to an expreſs Article of the Treaty lately con- 
* cluded with England; and by that engaged the Eu. 
gliſh to a declared Oppoſition. Fhis produced an et- 
fectual Rupture between the two Nations; and the 
Scotch Army under the leading of Oyſel, even entered 
the Frontiers of England. But the States ſtill hoping 
do repair the Breach made in the Peace without ther 
DOonſent, ſent an Expreſs to Oyſel, with ſa peremptor 
Onder to return back, which he was forced to obe). 
Negetialet The Regent ſeeing how low her Authority wWas, 
au preſſed the Court of France to haſten the Marriage 
rhe Nen of the Queen her Daughter with the Daupbin, ic 
Scors put that Prince in Poſſeſſion of Scotland, and 
—— — make him more Maſter of its Forces and Counſel. 
Henry made Advantage of the Offer, and . 11 
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'AmbaſſaJors i into Scotland to regulate with the States rs 57. : 


= upon the Ruin of the Proteſtants. © After ſo 1s. 


the Articles of the Marriage. ' | 
"The War which was breaking out againſt 5 1 The Queen : 

Seotland, and that already began in France, plunged in great 

the 1 in great Difficulties. Her Treaſure was 1 

exhauſted; and to recruit it, ſhe attempted to raiſe 

Mony by Loans, but with no Succeſs. She was there- 

fore reduced to the Neceſſity of calling a Parliament 

againſt the 20th of January. This the did with great 

Averſion, becauſe ſhe feared that to obtain a Supply, 5 

ſhe would be forced to remit in her Severities againſt . 


the Proteſtants. 
In the Concluſion of the Year Philip gave Nos Philip 


to the Queen his Spouſe: of a Deſign. forming by Se her 

the 5 of France 8355 Calais, $a] made _ by eee | 
Offer of his Forces to reinforce the Garriſon, which ef Calais, 

he knew was 1l] provided with Men. This Advice be- but to ns 

ing laid before the Council, was immediately ſuſpect- P*'2/. 

ed to be an Artifice of Philip to put himſelf in Poſ- 

ſeſſion of Calais, on a Pretence o ſtrengthening the 

Garriſon. There was nothing unlikely in this Suſpi- 

cion, though it was barely ſo. Nevertheleſs, the 

_ Councellors, as if it had been the moſt evident Truth, 

could not perfwade themſelves that France had any _ 

Intention to beſfiege the Town, though it was not 

provided with the fourth part of Men and neceſſary 

Ammunitions. Ir ranked as if they expected the 

Town ſhould be guarded by its ſingle Reputation. 

Wherefore the Advice was let fall, and not one Step 

made for its Relief, though the Governour, Lord 

Wentworth, was not wanting in his Sollicitations. 


8 Nothing leſs was to be expected from a Council Siege and 


compoſed chiefly of Eccleſiaſticks, who were only in- Lo of Ca- 


ſhametul a Neglect of providing for the Safety of ow | _. 5 
lais, the Queen and her Miniſters were in the laſt i As Dad 
ſternation upon the News that the Town was a 57 5 
ly loſt. The Duke of Guiſe laid Siege to it the firſt WO 
January, and carrying at firſt the Fort called New. 

oy Wits which de ended & 3 from the 8 
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15 58. Land, he next took app which ſaver the 


Importation. of any Supplies from Sea, and obliged 
the Governour to capitulate the ſeventh Day of the 
Siege. After he was Maſter of the Place he ordered 
5 all 12 Engliſb out of it, as Edward III had drove 
| out the . two Hundred and ten Years before. 
Ae, Then he fate down before Guiſnes, commanded by 
Guiſves Lord Gray, with a Garriſon of eleven Hundred 


nes Men. But the Garriſon was ſo diſcouraged by the 


Loſs of Calais, that on the firſt Attack it quitted the 
Town, and retired into the Cittadel. - Nevertheleſs, 
the Engli/þ Governour perceiving the French bufied i in 
Plunder made a Sally and beat them out of the Town; 
but deſpairing to preſerve it, he ſet Fire to it, and re- 


tired. Soon after the French ſhut him up cloſe in 


the Cittadel, and in an Aſſault the Garriſon loſt three 
Hundred Men. Aſter this, the Governour ſeeing no 
Poſſibility of a long Reſiſtance, ſurrendered himſelf 
Priſoner of War with his whole Garriſon. The Caſtle 
of Hames, ſituated in an almoſt inacceſſible Marſh, 
was capable of making ſome Reſiſtance ; but the 
Garriſon fled, and left i it to the French. Thus in the 
middle of Winter, and in leſs than fifteen Days the 


Eat! iſh loft the whole Remainder of their ancient Con- 


ſts in France, by the Incapacity of a Queen, who 
had a Head only turned to the Ruin of the Proteſt- 


7 


ants; as if that Affair had merited her whole Appli- 
cation, and by the Negligence, if it deſerves no 


worſe Name, of her Council. Such was the Fruit 


which England reaped from her Alliance with Spain, 


notwithſtanding all Gardiner's Care to prevent a Jum- 


ble of Intereſts between the two Crowns. The Inexe- 
cution of this Article proves clearly how the reſt 
would have been obſerved, if Philip, by Children 


from this Bed, could have introduced himſelf, as a 


The Dae Guardian to Them, into the Government of the 


Far: Kingdom. - 


en this The Loſs of Calais made a great Noiſe in 1 


6 om The Proteſtants laid hold of it to arraign the Govern- 
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ed that WAY dort not open their Mouths l. in 0 fication 
of the Miniſtry. Some accuſed them of Treaſon, others 


not but own their Negligence. The two Governours 
of Calais“ and Guiſnes were the moſt unhappy. Be- 


5 
5 of Incapacity, and their moſt zealous Partizans could 
© 


ſides the Loſs of their Reputation, the Miniſters, to 
inſinuate to the People that theſe Places were loſt by 


leaſt thing done for their Diſcharge. But no Perſon | 


/ 
1 their Fault; ſuffered them to lie in Priſon without the 
> 
e 


had a more lively Senſe of this Loſs than the Queen 


She was but too ſenſible of the Value of Calais alter 5 


n it was taken from her, which rendered England al- 
ways formidable to France; ; as by having this Town 
the Engliſb could in twenty four Hours, land great Ar- 


Times of the Civil Wars excepted, which ſhe com- 
* Immediately after the taking of Calais, Philip: by 
Spouſe to make one vigourous Effort for the Reco- 


der it impregnable by new Repairs and neceſſary For- 
tifications. - But the Miniſters of the Engl; Court 
were altogether incapable ro find the Supplies ſuf- 
cient for ſuch an Undertaking. Upon a Computati- 
on of the neceſſary Expence for the Fleet and Army, 


preſent Situation of Affairs: But beſides this Reafor 
there was another of great Weight. This was the 


4 render of this Town, and was acquitted, 


Vor. VII. e Do U Fenn 


mies in that Kingdom. The Greatneſs of the Loſs has 
been ſtill more ſenſibly felt in ſucceeding Times. 
From this unhappy Period, England has met with none 
of thoſe Reſpects and Submiſſions] from France, the 


manded before. one N 
php 
the ſtrongeſt Sollicitations preſs'd the Queen his e the 


Queen to 


1 
N 


make 4 


very of it, before France could have any Time to ren- Puſb for 
the Reco- 


very of 
Calais, 


it was judged dangerous, conſidering the general 
Complaints of the Kingdom, to load the People with © 
ſo great a Burden, even though the Parliament could 
be brought to a Compliance. They therefore thank- _ 
ed Philip for his Advice and Offers, at the ſame Time ee 
that they let him ſee neither could be accepted in te 


* The Lord n was tried by his Peers in the Reign of 
Elizabeth, on a Suſpicion of Cowardice or Treachery in the Sure. 


Fears of the Miniſtry, the Council and the Queen her 
ſelf, that the Siege of Calais would give an Interrup- 
Bur with tion to the Perſecution. Wherefore in the Thought 
Bs Succeſs, that one Year more would do the Work of the Refor- 
; mation and the Reformed together, they judged it 
convenient to lay aſide the Thoughts of Calais till a 
| more convenient Opportunity, _ 
The Parli-+ | The Parliament * which met the zoth of January, 
ament did nothing conſiderable beſides granting a Subſidy to 
; 1 pg „the Queen, after the Clergy had led the Way. The 
the Queen; Houle of Commons was filled with perpetual Com- 
-plaints againſt the pernicious Counſels of the Miniſt- 
-ers, who had exhauſted the Queen's Treaſury by in- 
fluencing Her to a Reſtitution of the Goods of the 
Church, and the Erection of new Monaſteries. 
A Propoſal” This Affair being finiſhed, the Courtiers propos'd 
in the the Plan of an Act to confirm all the Queen's Procla- 


= _ mations *:, without explaining- themſelves farther. 


cauſes This was reſolutely oppoied by one of the Members, 


great Suſ- Who urged that a Power ſo unlimited would put the 
1 Kingdom in Danger, and the Queen in a Capacity to 
c̃hange the order of Succeſſion by a bare Proclamation. 
The Commons were offended with theſe Inſinuations 
ſi much to the Queen's Diſadvantage, and ſent the 
Member to Priſon. But at the ſame Time that the 
Queen appeared pleaſed with the Zeal of the Com- 
maons for her Reputation, ſhe clearly ſaw how di- 
ſtant they were from any Thought to 3 nc 
Frinceſs Elizabeth of the gs of Succeſſion. | 


l their Honours. ler, her Brother, ta a : 


5 » This was a new 1 and the Abbot of 3 late. 
If te edified into a Monaſtery, and the Prior of St. John of Jotu- 

alem, had their Writs and fate in it. 
© * He ſhould have ſaid Grants or Letters Patents, by which the 
Queen probably intended no more than to have a Power of tound- 
ing Religious Houſes at pleaſure, and a Confirmation of thoſe 
Already erected. However, the Motion was oppoſed either thro' 
Miſtake or Defign, by one Coxley, who had a 1 N {aa 

* 


* [>elieve 1 no other Puniſament. 
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Life at; the hi < St. Quintin. Aber . I Par- 


| liament- was prorogued from the 7th of March to the 


7th of November following. 


In April, this Year, the Dau pbin at laſt married The Dau- 
| Mary the young Queen of the Scots. It was with Phin mar- 
great Difficulty that the States of Scotland were : 
brought to give the Dauphin the Title of King of Nuten f 
Scotland, upon a ſolemn Promiſe from his Father Tie Scots. 


he ſhould content himſelf with the bare Title, with- 
out any intermedling in che enen of the King- 
dom. 


tt The Paine Elizabeth was now in the oxcarct The Prin- 
Danger that ſhe had ever been. The Queen ſenſibly oy Rs 


declined in her Healch. She had been ill taken care 
of during her, pretended Pregnancy, becauſe ſhe had ger 
committed her ſelf to the Care of Women who Fl 
only flattered her, and made her negle& the Advice 
of Phyſicians, to prevent the Conſequences of that 
Accident. From this Time ſhe never enjoyed a ſound 
Health. She was naturally melancholly, and this 
Temperament had been heightened by ſo many Morti- 

fications as ſhe had met with in the two preceding 
Reigns. The Diſguſt of the King her Husband, 

which ſhe was but too ſenſible of, improved the Di- 


ſtemper ; z and the Loſs of Calais immediately follow- 


ing it, brought her to ſuch a State that ſhe could 
bear the Sight of but very few Perſons. The Body 
ſym pathized with the Mind, and ſhe felt herſelf grow 


ily | poi In this Condition ſhe was troubled with 5 


the Hs Reflexion on her Siſter Elizabetb's Account, 


that had before diſturbed Edward on Hers ; and this 3 


was, that after her Death the whole S in Re- 
gion which ſhe had raiſed with ſo much Care, would 


| be infallibly overturned. The Biſhops were ſtrongly 


perſwaded « this. They were not ignorant that Eli- 
Zabeth, whatever Pains ſhe took to conceal it, was a 


| Proteſtant in her Heart, and even obliged to be ſo 


from her temporal Intereſt. It was for that ſome of 


them were perpetually inſinuating to the Queen to free 
N r from ſuch ee N by the 


Murder 


og Dan- 


| 
1 
f 
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Murder of the Princeſs. Gardiner! had been of the 


ſame Opinion, and it was his frequent Saying, that it 


was to no Purpole to lop of the Branches while the 


Body of the Tree was ſuffered to ſtand. It is aſto- 


niſhing that this Advice had never been purſued ! The 
Queen was a Bigot to the laſt Degree. It gave her no 


Remorſe to ſpill Human Blood when Religion was 
the Pretence. Wherefore, in all Appearance ſhe 


would not have ſpared a Siſter whom ſhe looked on 


as a Baſtard, had not God ſuffered the Politicks of 


Philip to prevail over the Zeal of the Queen his Spouſe, 


For in a Time when the Spirit of Perſecution ſhut 


_ Humanity, to what other Cauſe is the Preſervation of 
this Princeſs, whom ſo many Reaſons demanded a Sa- 


Men's Ears againſt the Voice of Reaſon, Juſtice, and 


crifice to the Romi/bReligion, to be aſcrib'd, than the 
particular Protection of Heaven? God, who has gi- 


for the Repoſe and Security of his Church. Howe- 


ven Bounds to the Sea, in like manner arreſts the 
Fury of Perſecators, and reſtrains their bloody Hands 
from touching thoſe Perſons whom he has reſerved 


ver this be, Elizabeth was, contrary to all Expectati- 
on, preſerved through the whole Reign of Mar), 


The King 


of Sweden 
demand: 
the Prin- 
ceſs Eliza- 
beth in 
Marriage. 


and particularly in this concluding Part of it, when 

ſhe appeared to be in the moſt manifeſt Danger, 
Some Time after the Parliament had been pro- 

rogued, the King of Sweden ſent a Gentleman to E- 


lizabeth to inform her of the Deſign he had to demand 


her in Marriage, and pray her Conſent to the De- 
mand *. This Envoy deſiring a private Audience, 
Gp | | 9 


* Pufſenlorf, the Swediſh Counſellor, (with whom Vertot agrees 


in the Subſlance of the Relation) ſays, that this Gentleman came 
from the young Prince of Sweden, while his Father was ſtill a- 
live : And that he flattered himſelf with having fo far ſucceeded 


in bis Application, that nothing was wanting to make up the 


was then on the Throne) but chat their Repreſentations of the 


Match but his Maſter's Preſence: That the old King was diſtruſtful, 
and (to prevent probably any Indignities being put upon the Per- 


ſon of his Succeſſor) ſent his Second Son, and one Steen Sture, to 


ſound the Inclinations of the Exgliſi Court: That they were ei- 
villy entertained by Elizabeth, (who, according to this Author, 


e / 


0 
n 


Probable I"; 


4 
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e dhe Princeſs would not grant it till ſne had been ac- 1558. 

© gquainted previouſly with his Commiſſion. After ſhe She ex- * 

e Vas informed, ſhe ſent him a peremptory Anſwer, % ber- 
bh that ſhe would receive no ſuch Propoſition but by the / 1 
e Conveyance of the Queen. The Envoy returned to 

0 this, that his Maſter acted like a Lover who would 

8 not make any Advances in this Affair without being 

© WM firſt aſſured of her Conſent, by which he teſtified his 

n Eſteem for her; but when ſhe had once allowed his 

tf Pretenſions, he would then aſſume the King, and de- 

. mand her by his Ambaſſador. But this was not ca- 

It pable to make her alter her Reſolutions. On the con- 

d trary, ſhe ſignified to the Envoy, that the King of 

ft WM Sweden would oblige her in laying afide all thoughts 

„of this Courtſhip. This Anſwer one would imagine 

e might have ſatisfied the Ambaſſadors of Sweden, then 

i- WW arrived in London, as the King their Maſter reſolved 

ie not to proceed in the Affair, if the Envoy ſpoke 


ds Truth, without the Conſent of the Princeſs, and yet 
d I nevertheleſs they propoſed the Marriage to the Queen. 
e- This gives room for a Suſpicion, that the Swediſh _ 
1- WW Gentleman who demanded a private Audience of the 
„ Ml Princeſs, had not received his Commiſſion immediate-- 
n ly from the King his Maſter, but from his Ambaſſa- 
dors, and that the Queen's Miniſters had induced 
43 them to try this way the Inclinations of the Princeſs, 
- . | TED I 
1d ? | 


probable Succeſs of this Affair were not ſtil] capable to ſatisfy the 
King: That however he communicated it to the States of Sweden, 
and obtained their Conſent to the Marriage: That the Prince upon 
this prepared for a Voyage into England, but was diverted from it 
by his Father's Death, and his Jealouſy of his Brother: That ge 
reſumed again the Thoughts of this Marriage after his Affairs 
wereſettled, and defigning a ſecond time for Hagiand, was diſcou-: 
raged by a Tempeſt: That after this the Courtſhip was wholly left 
to his Ambaſſadors, and came to nothing. He afterwards marrieda 
Country Wench. ' The Hiftorian ſeems to refine too much, when 
be ſuſpects that the Gentleman ſent by the young Prince had his 
Commiſſion from the Ambaſſadors to defire an Audience of the 
Princeſs, and that they were prevailed upon by the Eugliſß Miniſtry 
to make this Step: i. e. in other Words, to comply with any In- 
rutions rather than their own, and become the Dupes af the 
Engliſh, and the Betrayers of their Sovereign, - | 
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1858. m order to engage her in ſome dangerous Miſtakes“ , 
However that be, ſome Time after the Queen order- . 

I 


Hoke cd her to be told that ſhe was pleaſed with her An- 


. 


ſwer to the Stoediſo Gentleman: That the Ambaſſa- WM ;; 
dors had in their King's Name demanded her in Mar- lf q 
riage, but that ſhe was deſirous to have her Inclinati- ne 
ons known before ſhe gave an Anſwer. E/izabeth an- 
ſwered that ſhe was content with her Condition, and Wl |: 
that if the Queen would allow her to purſue her own bi 
Inclination, ſhe proteſted a ſingle Life was to her pre- Pe 
ferable ro a Marriage with the greateſt Prince in MW 
the World. This Affair therefore was puſhed no 
| farther. 5 . 15 
The Perſe- The Loſs of Calais, and the Seſſion of the Parlia- fee 


ruten re. ment had given ſome Reſpite to the Proteſtants. But on 


| Fats. Which is practiſed in England againſt Rebels in the 


 exirem?* tical Books, and did not without reading or ſhewing 
| Rage 4- 


Barbar z 


238285 in the End of March the Perſecution was renewed th. 

with greater Fury than ever. The Queen her ſelf 
The went beyond her Prerogative, and by a Proclamation 
Queen's ordered immediate Death to thoſe who received Here- 


yainf# the Chem to any Perſon, deliver them to the Magiſtrates, 
Proteſ- This was acting in Conformity to the Martial Law, 


Time of War. On the other Hand, ſhe expreſsly 

forbad any Prayers to be offered to God in behalf of 

thoſe who were executed, or even to ſay in Favour of 
them, God bleſs you. This gave Occaſion to a judici- | 

ous Remark of the Author of the Hiſtory of the Re- me 
formation, That Her Aim was not to convert, but to WM opil 

ruin the Proteſtants Body and Soul. A convincing Proof 

A firange of this was given a ſhort Time after. One Bambridee Wai o 
Inſtance of condemned to the Flames, and not able to endure MW 
their Violence, cryed out, that he was willing to ab- 
jure. The Sheriff, who preſided in the Execution, 
ordered the Fire to be immediately extinguiſhed, and Warce 
the Sufferer being dragged out, ſigned the Abjuration Wretic 
which was dictated to him. But ſoon after he receiv- IM. 
ed an Order from Court to burn the condemned Per- Winters 
ſon, and come to London, where he was committed to Whey 
\ Priſon, The Fury of the Perſecutors was ſo extreme Nm 
„„ 5 J 8 that 
— wh 
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nat the Danger of loſing the Queen gave no Inter- 1588. 


ruption to their Cruelties. About a Week before her 
Death, four Perſons were burnt at Canterbury, and in 
this laſt Year of her Reign Thirty-nine Proteſtants 


ſuffered Martyrdom in different Places. Authors are Number of _ 
not agreed in the Number of thoſe who died in the Proceſtants $50 


burnt in 


Flames during Mary's Reign. Thoſe who ſay the hir geign, 
laſt, raiſe the Number to two Hundred eighty-four, * _ * 


but others affirm, that in the two firſt Years of the 
Perſecution, which began in 1555, eight Hundred 
were put to Death *. | 


» 


While theſe Tragedies were acting in different Pla- The Qzees 8 
enas 4 © 


0 . 3 | Fl 
fected with the loſs of Calais, was willing to make e 


ces of the Kingdom, the Queen, who was deeply at- 


one Effort to repair it. Philip had put it in her Head our Suc- 


that ſhe might ſeize Breſt. For this Purpoſe ſhe put . 


to Sea a Fleet of one Hundred and Twenty Ships, 
commanded by the Lord Clinton, who made a De- 
ſcent at Conqueſt, and burnt that ſmall Town, but 


4 


the Arriere-Ban coming upon the Engliſh, obliged them AR. Pub: 


to retire to their Ships, with the loſs of ſix Hundred XV. 404. 


of their Men. All the Country being in Arms to op- 
poſe a ſecond Deſcent, and freſh Troops daily arriv- 
ing in theſe Quarters, the Engliſpo Admiral, who had 


' * Ferrar Biſhop of St. Davids, Cardmaker Canon of Wells, and 
Philpot Archdeacon of Wincheſter, ſuffered Martyrdom in this 
Reign. Srrype. It doubtleſs appears ſtrange to the Reader, that 
the Number of Martyrs in this Reign is not more certain. The 
Papiſts ſeem to have gloried in lighting up Fires, which they 
vainly imagined would extirpate the Reformation by the publick 
Solemnity and Terror of thera. The Proteſtants would hardly 
fail of keeping Regiſters ot the Sufferers, to have it one Day in 
their Power to mortify the Papiſts with well-atteſted Memoirs of 
beix ſucceſsleſs Cruelty. The Author bad probably not ſeen a 
bermon preached on the laſt King's Acceſſion, which affures us, 
at Wood was almoſt wanting to burn ſo many Martyrs. So 
ſcarce was Wood in that Age, which, in this, uſed with any Dif-- 
cretion, | is. ſufficient to burn all the Proteſtants in the Nation, 
vith. the Papifts heaped upon them However, be the Numbef 4 
hat it will, it is certain that Five Biſhops and Twenty-one Mi- 
ters went to the Flames in Maintenance of the Truths, which _ 
hey had ſacceſsfully preached. Numbers died /in Priſon, and. 
dme by Whips and Tortures were prevailed on to abjure. 
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wy ty i "i Thouſand 3 Men, e it not t proper 0 | 
engage in any new Action, and withdrew to his Ships. 
This was the ſmall Fruit reaped from this Undertak- MW 
ing, which had coſt the Queen great Sums of Money. 
She was now ſenſible that the Continuation of the 
A "War, would be attended with no Advantage to her, 
N and came heartily into the Negotiation propoſed for 1 {1 
ny, m 2 Peace between France, England; and Spain. Cam. ] 
bray was the Place appointed for the Conference, f 
which was opened in October. a 
The Par- The Parliament meeting the 5th of November, the t 
lramens Queen demanded Aſſiſtance to continue the War in iſ a 
meets: Caſe the Negotiation ſhould miſcarry. The Houſe 
The Queen of Commons was ſo little inclined to grant her Re. ft 
2 queſt, that the was obliged to ſend the Chancellor and 
ply of li Ten other Lords, to lay the bad State of her Affairs 
3 1 them, ant pray them to haſten the neceſſary 
lies. This Sollicitation producing ſome Effect, 
the —— gave up two entire ſucceſſive Days to 
| deliberate upon a Subſidy. But the Death of the 
"IO ueen delivered them fratn this Difficulty, _ 
ee, She had been for ſome Time afflicted with a Dropf, 
which being much increaſed in the beginning of No. 
vember, carried her off the 17th of the ſame Month, 
in the 43d Year of her Age, after a Reign of five 
Tears. four Months and eleven Days. 
Pool's Cardinal Pool followed her fi Shan Hours after. He 
Death and - was 2 Prelate of a ſweet and moderate 'Femper, who 
her ater. wiſhed to bring the Eng/i/þ back to their antient belief 
by Means fair and i, but approved not the Me. 
thods of Sword and Fire. This gave his Enemies 
room to ſuſpect him a little leaning to the Proteſtant 
Religion, or at leaſt too gentle for that Time. Nei 
ther the Queen, nor Pbilip, nor the Pope, nor Car. 
diner, nor the Biſhops thruſt into the Sees of the £: 
jected Proteſtant Biſhops were Men formed for hi 
moderate Maxims. Wherefore Pool was never taken 
to their Councils of Religion, though in all other 
Affairs the Queen placed à great Confidence in him 


; ** Paul IV was ay ſworn Enemy. * Was: "is whe 155 
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8. Chair upon the Death of Paul III, choungh he had 
Th been elected in the Conclave. From this Time believ- 
y. ing chat Poo! could never forgive him ſo flagrant an 
* 4 58 he never ceaſed his Perſecution of him. And 
r, when he was raiſed to the Popedom he often gave him 
xr | ſenſible Proofs of the Enmity he ſtill retained for him. 


* 


3- © It is even pretended that when this Pope recalled him 


e, from his Legation, to put Peyton in his room, he had 
a Deſign to puniſh him rigorouſly for having ſhewn 


he too much Moderation for the Proteſtants. But Philip 


in and Mary took him into their Protection. 

ſe The exceſſive Bigotry of Queen Mary is evident 
e- from the Hiſtory of her Reign. To this ſhe joined a 
1d Y Temper fierce 0 vindictive, which ſhe cloaked with 
is a pretended Zeal for Religion; for when it was not 


Queen” 


ary's - 


by 2 *4q „ kis 05.0 "the Papal * 


Cha rafter, 


ry | poſſible to reconcile her Temper with her Religion, 


£3 ſhe made it manifeſt that natural Cruelty had the pre- 


to dominancy over her Zeal. She had the Misfortune to be 


he incouraged in this Diſpoſition by all who were about 
ber Perſon. King Philp was naturally four and moroſe, 
%, Gardiner was one of the moſt vindictive Men then 


vo. living, and Bonner carried his Zeal even to Fury. The 


ch, other Biſhops were choſen from amongſt the moſt 


ye cruel and barbarous of the Clergy. The Perſecutionn 
therefore carried on againſt the Proteſtants in chis 


He Reign has nothing. in it which ought to ſeem ſtrange. 
ho Doctor Buruet ſays, that Mary had a Soul great and 


lief noble. I wiſh * had given us ſome Paſſages of her 


le. Life, where this Greatneſs and Nobleneſs appeared. 


nes For my own part, I find but one Action to approve 


ant in her whole Reign. This was her rejecting the 


le. Propoſal made her by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, to 
a- 8 her ſelf abſolute at the expence of the Laws and 

Liberties of her Country. She diſcovered no great 
Capacity for the Goverment of her States; and the 
Loſs of Calais, though there was not ſomething to 
render her ſtill more odious, would remain a ng 
Nw upon her Reign and Memory. 


"The End ef the 1 7 Queen MA RY. 
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| The "Reign 2 Queen 1 EL IZABETH; Co ME 
taining the Space of F e. Lors and 
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2 HE Death of 1 ili fs 1558; 
| ſeen ſometime before, yet ſtruck the Wan 
185 Counſellors and Miniſters with Aſto- 1 
\ E 'all niſhment. They were all of the concealed © 
E reigning Religion: They had ad- ſer ſome, _ 
of viſed, or at leaſt approved the Per- Cam 3 
(22 = ſecution which the Proteſtants fo ea 
de ET under, and, in all likelihood, the Pro- 
teſtants were now to have their Turn in the Govern- 
ment. The Death of Mary was therefore concealed 
fome Hours to give Time for Deliberatian of what was 
to be done in the preſent Exigency. But as tlie Par- | 
lament was actually ſitting, the Miniſters were Wick * 
out all Power of deciding upon the Succeſſion, and NS b 
the more ſo, becauſe cha was clearly eſtabliſhed by 2 5 * MY 
the Will of Henry VIII. Aobo by an Act 2 * „ 2 
Parliament which” had never been repealed. Their The DI 4 
\ Deliberation therefore ended only in a Meſſage ſent lament .. 
* the Parliament, to inform It of the Queen's Death. of med 
Ve. VI. 8 ö This * 
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LES. Eords, which immediately. fell upon conſidering the 
on the Rights of the Perſons who might pretend to the 


of the Civil or Common Law, it would have met 
with no ſmall Difficulty, ſo much bad Henry per- 
plexed it by his Divorces, and by Acts of Parliament 
which he had procured, filled with manifeſt Contra- 
dictions. But in Ergland, the Parliament, which 
comprehends the King and the two Houſes of Lords 
and Commons, is the Sovereign Legiſlator, and, 
when Force does not interpoſe, no Man has a Right 
to call in queſtion the Validity of its Laws. Henry 
VIII had obtained an Act, impowering him to regu- 
late the Line of Succeſſion as he ſhould ſee fit. He 
had placed Elizabeth next to her Siſter Mary, though 
both of them had been declared Baſtards. This ſuf- 
ficed to give Elizabeth a Right which the Parliament 
had no room to conteſt, becauſe this Right was 
founded in the Authority of the Parliament, which 


had impowered Henry by an Act to regulate the Suc- 


ceſſion. Beſides this, no body was ignorant that the 
Diſſolution of that Prince's Marriage with Ann Bo- 
en, and the Act, which in Conſequence of the Di- 
4 vorce declared Elizabeth illegitimate, were the pure 
Effects of the King's Caprice, and of the Comply- 
ance, more than the Juſtice, of the Parliament. But 
though the Lords ſhould have entertained a Thought 
to exclude Elizabeth from the Succeſſion, what other 
Perſon could they have fixed upon, without expoſing 

the Kingdom to extreme Danger? It will be neceſſar 
to beſtow a few Words upon this Reflection, becauſe 


— 


Two Com- the Sequel of this Reign demands it. 


. 


Retitors is Upon the Death of Mary, three Princeſſes might 


ene have pretended to the Crown, which were, Elizabeth 


audi Siſter of the late Queen; Mary Queen of Scotland, 

| 51.6 Grand- Daughter to Margaret, eldeſt Siſter of Henry 

"_ for VIII; and Frances Dutcheſs of Suffolk, Daughter of 
— 4 Mar), younger Siſter of the ſame Prince. Elizabeth 
. n 


< 


1 
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1558. This was all that could be done on this Occaſion. 
- TheHouſe The News was firſt communicated to the Houſe of 


aa. Crown. If this Queſtion had been left to the Deciſion 
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_ ſupported 


F 


oer xvi. 23. ELIZABETH 
f MW ſupported her Claim upon the Will of the Kipgher 155 
Father, authorized by Act of Parliament. Harry 


e — 

e might have alledged againſt this, that Elizabeth had 
n WW been declared a Baſtard by an Act ſtill unrepealed: 
t That no Baſtard had ever aſcended the Throne of 
- England : That the Laws of the Country gave Baſtards 
t no Share in the Succeſſion of their Fathers, and con- 

. ſequently that the Succeſſion devolved to the Poſte- 
h MW rity of Margaret, eldeſt Daughter of Henry VII. 
s The Dutcheſs of Suffolk might have urged in ſupporr 
x of her Claim, that Elizabeth being a Baſtard, and 
It the 8 of Scotland a Foreigner, and never put 


9 in the Rank of Succeſſion by the Will of Henry VIII, 
the Crown ought to fall upon the Poſterity of Mary, 
e ſecond Daughter to Henry VII. It is not neceſſary to 
h exatnine here theſe different Pretenſions, becauſe in 
f- {MW all appearance the Parliament which made the De- 
it WW cifion, paid more regard to the Policy and Intereſts 
18 of the State, than the ſettled Laws of the Kingdom. 
h The Queen of Scotland had married the Dauphin, 
c- MW preſumptive Heir to the Crown of France. In giving 
* the Crown therefore to her, England would have been 
- in danger of Subjection to, or Dependency on France. 
i- This Conſideration was ſingly ſufficient to exclude 
re her. The Dutcheſs of Suffolk could not have been 
named Succeſſor with any colour of Juſtice, as ſhe 


ut only derived her Claim from the Will of Henry VIII, 

at MW which was equally favourable to Elizabeth. Beſides 

er ſuch. a Choice would have infallibly thrown the King- | 
Ng dom into a Civil War. It was probably for theſe The Houſe 
r Reaſons that the Houſe of Lords declared in favour 9 Zords 
fe of Elizabeth. It ſeems nevertheleſs that a great Dit- fi IP 
| ficulty was thrown in the Way of this Declaration. beth. © _ 
ht MW And this was, that all England, and particularly the Camden. 
tb Houſe of Lords, made Profeſſion. of the Roman Ca- * you 10 
d, tholick Religion, and that it was almoſt out of all ** 181 5 
ry doubt that Elizabeth was a Proteſtant in her Heart. 
of But two Things doubtleſs conſpired to remove this 
th Obſtacle. The firſt was, that the Biſhops and Ca- 

ed WW tholick Lords perſuaded themſelves that Elizabeth 
_ Youwn JJ 
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555. would find it a difficult Undertaking to change the | 

- eſtabliſhe+ Religion, ſhould her Inclination to ſuch a 
„ Change be ever 10 ſtrong. They even believed her of 

24 Temper fo complying, that the would rather con- 
form to the Rites of the Roman Catholick Religion, 
as the had done ſome Years, than bring herſelf into 

Danger from Diſturbances which might be attended 

| with her Ruin. If we give entire Credit to Camden's | 
__ *Teſtimony, Elizabeth made no ſcruple to declare ber- 

Camden. ſelf a Catholick during the Reign of her Siſter. Not. 
Ibid, withſtanding, ſays this Hiſtorian, imitating Mariners in 

g Tempeſt,. ſhe aſſiſted at divine Service after the Manner 

"Tv; the Romiſh Church, and came often to Confeſſion, 

And being roughly examined by Cardinal Pool, in the 

| Fear of Death ſhe declared herſelf a Roman C atholtck.. | 

IT The ſecond Reaſon which, probably, prevented the 

Lords from inſiſting on her Excluſion, might be, 

that though they all made Profeſſi on of the Catho- ö 

lick Religion, yet this Profeſſion was only in Shew. 
Many, and perhaps the greateſt Numbers of that 

Houſe, had only diſſembled their Sentiments during 

the Rei 7 n of Mary. But being freed from all Ap- 

prehenſſons of Danger by her Death, they might de- 

clare their Sentiments boldly, and oppoſe the others 

who were for excluding Elizabeth on account of her 

Religion, by alledging that a Difference in Religion 

ought no more to prejudice her Right, than it had | 

done that of Mary upon the Demiſe of her Brother. he 


E a Com- However this be, the Houſe of Lords declaring pr 


mons con- for Elizabeth, ſent the Chancellor to the Commons 
| the 254 with their Reſolutions, who came into it with great 
is owning Readin and Unanimity. The ſame Day Elizabeth 
the 7 5 was proclaimed Queen at the accuſtomed Places, and 
£2 with the Acclamations of the People. The Pro- 
| who is teſtants gave Thanks to God that he had at laſt deli- 
proclaimed. vered them from Perſecution, in placing upon the 
T hrone a Princeſs, who in all likelihood would be fa- 
vourable to them. It is true, that amongſt the Papiſts 

ſome looked on the Death of Mary, and the Eleva- 

[vob of Elizabetb as a a deadly — given to their 
N 1 
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: Religion: : But others were not ſorry to ſee a Stop put; 1558s 


r — 


forted for the Loſs of a Queen, who had ſunk the 


of November, and came to London, followed by a nu- don. e's 
| Crowds of People teſtifying their Joy by the . 


majeſtick: Bur ſhe. was ſtill more agreeable to the 


manded Eſteem and Affection from all about her. As - h 
the Atfection, of her People for the Support of her 


lity was carried to ſuch a Height in Purſuit of this 


median, and over- acting her Part in this Article. 


1 * 85 Bs 

A 2 9 8 } 
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to thoſe Barbarities, which truly diſhonoured it. Thoſe 
who were indifferent to any Religion were eaſily com- 


Reputation of England by her Management, and A 
the only Place which. commanded a Superiority over 
France. They therefore hoped for better Succeſs, e 
the new Reign. | 
Elizabeth being acquainted with. the Reſolution of She comes. 
both Houſes made in her favour, left Hatfield the 19th i Lon: 


merous Train of. Lords and Ladies, and infinite : 


Acclamations. She was Twenty-five Years old, to- 
lerably handſome, her Mien. was great, noble ant 


Tool, by a certain natural Affability, which com- 


ſhe had both Wit and Judgment in a large Meaſure, 
ſhe knew perfectly well how much ſhe ſtood in need of 


Throne; and how firmly ſhe ſate in it ſecuring © 
their Affections will afterwards appear Her Aﬀabi- 


Reflexion, that ſome accuſed her of playing the Co- 


Her firſt Care, after the Compliments paid her on 4wbaſa- | 


Th Acceſſion, was to difpatch Ambaſſadors toall'the - a 1 2 
principal Courts of Europe, to give them notice of the Court. 


Change lately happened in England. Lord Cobham Camden, 


was choſen 5 go Ambaſſador to Philip, whom ſhe 


eſteemed her Friend, and who was moreover her Al-. 


ly in the War againſt France, the Treaty of Cam- | 
Bray being not yet brought to a Concluſion. Ca-. 


ner was ſent to the Imperial Court. Lord Howard of 


" Effingham was joined in Commiſſion with Ti birleby Bi- 


ſhop of Ely and Dr. Wotton Plenipotentiaries for ne- 


gotiating a Peace. Killigrew went into Germany to al- 


ſure the Proteſtant Princes of her Affection for them. 


3 e wh 1 ee at Roms in ee 
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2558. the Engliþ Affairs from the Death of Edward VI, had 
Orders to notify to the Pope Mary's Death, and the 
© Acceſſion of Elizabeth to the Crown. The Kings of 

_ Sweden and Denmark had the ſame Notifications. 


4 Council . Council, in which ſhe left Thirteen Counſellors to 
e her late Siſter, all zealous Roman Catholicks, to whom 
tanrs in it: ſhe added Eight new ones equally affected to the Pro- 
with teſtant Religion . With ſome of theſe latter the had 
wag Fe ſecret Conſultations on the Methods to reſtore the Re- 
w_ " re. formation in England. But before I give the Reader 
fore the the Reſult of theſe Deliberations, a Project of the 
Reforma- King of Spain mult have ſome notice taken of it, 

Philip „After this Prince had received the News of the 
fires to Death of the Queen his Spouſe, he no longer doubt- 
marry ed that England was loſt to him; whether he reflected 


6 Elizabeth's Inclinations to the Proteſtant Religion, 
A — 


wetted, Or the Probability there was of her marrying ſome 


Prince of that Religion, which himſelf had openly 
declared againſt. He was not even without ſome 


Fears from the King of France, that he might make 


Advantage of the Claim the Queen of Scots had upon 
England, and by a Seizure unite that Kingdom, Scot- 
land and Ireland to the Monarchy of France. Where- 


fore to free himſelf from theſe perplexing Fears, and 
preſerve the Advantages of his Alliance with England, 


- he ſent Inſtruct ions to the- Conde de Feria A lately ar- 
riv'd at London to pay his Complements to the late 
Queen) after congratulating her on her Acceſſion, to 
propoſe to Queen Elizabeth an Offer of uniting 1 


5 - 


Council, were Heath Archbiſhop of York, William Poulet Marquiſs 
of Wincheſter, Lord High Treaſurer, Henry Firz-Allen Earl of 


Arundel, Francis Talbot Earl of Shrewibury. Edward Stanley Earl 


of Derby, William Herbert Earl of Pembrote, Edward: Baron of 
Clinron Lord High-Admiral, Lord 'Howard of .Efiugham Lord 
Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir William Peters, Sir John 
Maſon, Sit Richard Sackvil, Dr. Wotton Dean of Canterbury. To 


— Theſe were added, all Proteſtants, William Parr. Marquiſs al North- | 


_ emplon, Francis Ruſſel Earl of Bedford, Thomas Parr, Edward 


_ Rogers, Ambroſe Cave, Francis Knolls, William Cecil, and a little 
aſter Sir Nicola Baron, made Keeper of the Great Seal,  Candeny. | 
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She forms Theſe Envoys being diſpatched, the Queen formed | 


The Roman Catholick Counſellors, continued in the new 
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Book XVII. 23. ELIZABETH ap 
ſelf with her by a Marriage. Elizabeth received the 1558- 
Offer with Acknowledgments of a particular Eſteem _ + 
for the King of Spain, but objected the Affinity there 

was between them as a ſtrong Bar to this Marriage. 

This Objection was foreſeen, and immediately re- 

plied to by the Ambaſſador, that his Maſter would 

take it upon himſelf to procure a Diſpenſation from 

the Pope. The Queen not caring to explain herſelf 

upon the ſmall Account ſhe made of ſuch a Diſpenſa- _ 
tion, civilly diſmiſſed the Ambaſſador, and took 

ſome time for a ſerious Reflexion on the Propoſal, 

Three Reaſons principally ſtood in the Way to herr 
accepting the Offer of the King of Spain. Firſt, her Her Rea- 
Perſuaſion that ſuch Marriages were contrary to the 
Law of God, and her Father's Behaviour in a parallel Feng hs 
Caſe reminded her of her Duty. Secondly, nothing 4 
was more contrary to her Intentions of openly pro- 
feſſing herſelf, and reſtoring the Proteſtant Religion in 
England upon the Foot it had ſtood in the Reign of 
Edward VI. Laſily, a Diſpenſation accepted by her 
to marry. a Brother-in-law, would have been an Ac- 


| knowledgment of the Invalidity of her Father's Di- 


vorce with Catharine of Arragon, and of her own 


| legitimacy. If Paul IV could grant ſuch a Diſpen- 


lation, Julius II might have granted one to Henry VIII 


to marry Catharine of Arragon, from whence it neceſ- 
ſarily followed that his ſecond Marriage with Ann Bo- 


leyn was null. But then on the other Hand, Elizabeth Her Rea- 


had ſtrong Reaſons inclining her to preſerve her /onst0 keep. | 


Friendſhip with the King of Spain, To him ſhe mms. | 
owed her Life, or at leaſt the Prevention of her Siſter ſhi wie 


to exclude her from the Succeſſion, Mary would Philip. 


never have been brought to leave Elizabeth in a Con- 
dition of one Day mounting the Throne, if the Inte- 
reſts and Sollicitations of the King her Husband had 


not ſtrongly reſiſted and overcome her Zeal for her "I, 


Religion. In the ſecond Place, Elizabeth was inform- 


gc d chat the King of France made uſe of all his Credit | 


F t . x as 
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at Rome to have her declared a Baſtard, in the view of 


having the Crown of England fall upon the Head of 
n | + 3 . . EEE og his 
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' 27558. his Daughter-in-law the Queen of Scotland. Laftly, 
England was in a pitiable Condition. The Loſs of 
Calais, Guiſnes and Hames, the Crown-Debts contrac- 
ted by Henry VIII, and increaſed by the Guardians of 
Edward VI, and an exhauſted Treaſury, gave Eliza- 
beth juſt Grounds of Fear that ſhe would be unable to 


— 


oppoſe any vigorous Attack. To this may be added, 


that the was engaged in a War againſt France and Scoi- 
land, unſupported by any other Alliance than that of 
Spain; ſuch had been Mary's Negligence in every Af- 


fair which had no concern with Religion. Her preſent 


Buſineſs therefore was to diſengage from theſe two 
Mars with Honour; but this was not to be done with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of Philip, and therefore he was to 


© | have no juſt Subject of Complaint given him, for 


fear of his deſerting England in the Negotiation of 
Peace. Theſe Reflections threw the Queen into great 
Difficulties. She was fully reſolved to refuſe the 
_ King of Spain's Propoſal, but ſhe was uneaſy about 


the manner of doing it. All the Scruples ſhe could | 


alledge were not ſufficient to free her from the Im- 
portunities of the Conde de Feria, who perſiſted that a 
Diſpenſation from the Pope was more than ſufficient 
to remove them. He let her know likewiſe, that as 
his Maſter had made this Overture purely from his 
great perſonal Eſteem for her, without any other Mo- 
ive, he would be the more diſpleaſed if it was re- 
be deer jected. Ar laſt the Queen, ſeeing herſelf thus preſſed, 
mines to Could think of no ſurer or readier way to extricate 
refore the herſelf out of this Difficulty, - than by puſhing on the 
Rejorws- Execution of her Deſign to change Ln Religion in 
tion. pan ee ee en! 
Camden. England, well imagining that this once effected, would 
| put an end to the King of Spain's Importunity. | _ 
4 Conſul- This Reſolution being taken, ſhe heard examined 
tation to before her Cabinet- Council, the Methods which were 
bz proper to execute it, the Inconveniencies it might be 


Religion. attended with, and their reſpective Remedies. The 


Camden, greateſt Difficulties in the way to this Affair were to 
ariſe either from within or without the Kingdom. 


_ Within, from the great Number of -Engli/t-Roman, 
„ | 25 8 3 5 . | | 8 1 atho- 
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Catholicks, and Op besten of the - Biſhops and inferi- 


our Cler gy. Wi LB, from the Pope, who in all 
wo 


likeliho uld an his Cenſures againſt tlie 


Queen, and expofe the Kingdom a Prey to the fir ſt 


Invader. This might inſpire a Fear from the Kings 
of France and Spain, that they would make uſe of t his 
Pretext for a War againſt the Engliſb, as excommu- 


nicated Herelicłs, and that Scotland. might be engaged 
in the Cauſe, which was abſolutely at the Diſpoſal of 
the King of France. Theſe Inconveniencies being ba- 
lanced, it was again conſidered with relation to the 
Kingdom within, that though it appeared wholly Ca- 


tholick, it was indeed nothing leſs. That the Fear of 


| Puniſhments being removed, the greateſt part of the 


People were manifeſtly inclined to return back to the 


Religion which they had been forced to quit the laſt 


Reign; but that however it would be no difficult 


Matter to have a Parliament favourable to the 


Queen's Intentions, by Applications which rarely fail 


of Succeſs, where they are made uſe of with judg- 


ment: That for this Purpoſe the Magiſtrates of the 


Counties and Towns were to be removed, and Pro- 


teſtants put in their Places, who would uſe their Cre- 
dit and Authority to return ſuch Repreſentatives to 


Parliament as were proper for the Execution of the 


Deſign : Laſtly, That it was abſolutely neceſſary to 


remove every zealous Catholick from the Comes : 
and every other Employ which had any Authority o- 


ver the Subject : That when the Reformation ſhould 
be once eſtabliſhed by publick Authority, it would 


be eaſy to ſubdue the Clergy, by depoſing the Biſhops 


and moſt obſtinate n ee and by removing 
in the Univerſities, the Maſters and Profeſſors who 


were the moſt ar Enemies to the new Eſtabliſh- 


ment. | 
With regard to „ Afhirs without che Ringes ik 


was conſidered, that the Pope was by no means for- 


midable in himſelf, and that his Thunders were thrown 
away upon thoſe who deſpifed them: That a Con- 
ot of Wet: would be attended _ an AI 1 eaak 
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ry over him, after the Kingdom was once put in a 
Poſture of Defence. That indeed it might be feared 


the _ of France would ſet up the Claim of the 


Queen of Scotland, but that the King of Spain was too 
— to ſuffer ſo dangerous an Acceſſion to the Mo- 


narchy of France, as England and Ireland would prove: 
Quarter the Miſchief came, 


That from whatever 
from France or from Spain, Henry and Philip would 
always be Competitors, and Aſſiſtance might be de- 
pended on from one of them : Thar if the King of 
France was inclined to Peace, he ought to have it on 
any Terms, as it would be attended with one from 


Scotland; but if he was for continuing the War, all 


that could be feared from him was a powerful Aſſiſt- 
ance to the Scots for the Invaſion of England: That 
in' Caſe this ſhould happen, the Northern Frontiers 
were to be well ſecured, after which a good Fleet at 
Sea would put the Succours ſent from France in ſuch 


Danger, that without all doubt that Kingdom would 


ſoon grow weary of ſo burdenſome a War : That 


| beſides it was altogether unlikely that Philip in the 


Negotiation of Peace, would give up England to the 
And that a Peace thus concluded 
with France and Scotland, would afford Time at leaſt 
to be upon the Guard againft any Attempts from 
them. | 


is This was theReſult of this Council; after which the 


ueen ſummoned a Parliament to meet the 28th of 
January, according to the Reſolution taken in this 


Council. At the ſame Time Doctor Parker * was in- 
| | ee 


* The 3 employed in this Reviſa were, according 10 
Cam 

Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbiſhop of f Canerbary 
Dr. Richard Cox, afterwards * of Ely. | 

Dr. May. 

Dr. Ball. 

Dr. Fames pings, afterwards oe of Durham. 


Sir Thomas 8 
Mr. David Whitehead. 
Mr. Edmund Grindale, afrerwards "ONE. of 22 ad 82 | 


— of Canterbury. 
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truſted with the Care of reviſing the Liturgy of Ed- 1558. 
ward VI, and was ordered to communicate his La- 
bours only to ſome Perſons elected for that Purpoſe. 
In the mean Time the Proteſtants growing impatient, 
and preaching publickly in ſeveral Places, the Queen 
took Occaſion to put out a Proclamation, - which 
clearly evidenced her Intentions. She by it allowed Purs our 
7 Divine Service to be performed in the VulgarTongue, # Freela- 
and the reading of the Holy Scripture. But ſhe for- n . 
bad all meddling in Controverſy by Preaching, and all 2 
Innovations in the eſtabliſhed Rights till a eee 
had ſettled Matters upon ſuch a Foundation as it 
ſhould ſee convenient. In this ſhe followed the 
Practice of the deceaſed Queen. . - 

The Funeral of Queen Mary, which was ſolem- g,,,, 
nized with great Pomp *, finiſhed this Year. But be- Mary bz» 
fore we come to the Events of the next, it is neceſſary rid. 
to ſay ſomething of the Situation of Affairs in the 
neighbouring States, which will make thoſe Events 
better underſt oc. 55 „ | 
The War between France and Spain was manifeſtly Aa- of 
drawing to a Concluſion. The two Kings, equally France 
weary of a War from which neither of them could 27 Spain. 
hope for any Advantage, had kept their Armies a 1 
whole Campaign in a State of inaction, in the fear of 
rendering the Peace more difficult by any unfortunate 
Battle. At laſt the Conſtable of Montmorency, who 

\f had been detained a Priſoner in the Low-Countries 
ever ſince the Battle of St. Quintin, having propoſed 
ſome Overtures for a Peace to Philip, the principal 
ed Articles were adjuſted between them; after which the 
two Kings ſent their Plenipotentiaries to Cercamp, and 
_ chen to Cambray. The principal Obſtacle to a Peace 
to was the King of France's Obſtinacy to keep Calais, 
and the Reſolution of Philip and Mary lo it 4 


bite Biſhop of Wincheſter preached the Funeral Sermon, in 
which he applauded the late Reign, and lamented the preſent State 
 _ Not Affairs with ſuch Freedom, that it was proper to ſhew ſome 
980 Reſentment, and accordingly he was confined to his Houſe. 
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1558. ftored. But Mary dying in the mean time, Philip 

no longer ſupported the Intereſts of England with 

the ſame Ardour he had done before, at leaſt after he 

had no Hopes of marrying Elizabeth. Theſe Hopes 

had kept him immoveable to this Reſolution for 

fome time, and made him defer the Concluſion of the 
Peace to the following Year. 5 

Death of The 14th of March Ferdinand I. had been declared 

Charles V. Emperour by the voluntary Reſignation of Charles V 

his Brother, who enjoyed but ſix Months the repoſe 

he expected from lay ing aſide the weight of earthly 

Cares. He died the 17th of September following. 

ee As Scotland is to furniſh a great deal of Matter to 

Scotland. the Hiſtory of Elizabeth, the Affairs of that King- 

9 dom are not to be paſſed over without a particular 

and circumſtantial Detail of them. Neither the Po- 

liticks nor the Conduct of Elizabeib will be rightly 

underſtood, if the Reader is left ignorant of any part 

of thoſe Affairs. VVV 

The Queen Dowager of Scotland, Mother of the 

Queen Dauphineſs, had obtained the Regency of that 

Kingdom by the Credit of the Duke of Guiſe, and 

the Cardinal of Lorrain her Brothers: But ſhe had 

Buchanan. been ſupported in it only by the Proteſtants. The 

Earl of Arran chief of the Houſe of Hamilton, 

reſigned the Regency with unwillingneſs, though his 

Reſignation procured him the Dutchy of Chateleraud 

in France, with 12000 Livres of yearly income, from 

an Eſtate annexed to it. The Archbiſhop of St. An. 

Ares, his Baſtard-Brother, was not wanting to blame 

| his Imprudence, and by his Cabals amongſt the Cler- 

| Melvits gy to excite Troubles to the Regent. To break the 

Memoirs, Meaſures of this Prelate, ſhe threw her ſelf upon the 

Proteſtants, who were now growing into Numbers 


ſhe was obliged to ſhut her Eyes againſt the Meetings 
of the Proteſtants, and this Connivance brought a 
ſtrong Acceſſion to their Numbers and Forces. 


Things 
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and Credit. This Step ſucceeded to her Wiſhes ; but 


gs 


and Angus diſperſing themſelves through the Counties 
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Things were in this State till the Rupture between 1588. 


France and Spain. As England eſpouſed the Cauſe of 


Pbilip II, and the Regent of Scotland could nor with 
any Motives or, Intreaties bring the Scots to a War 


with Mary, ſhe adviſed the King of France to haſten 
the Marriage of the Dauphin with the young Queen, 
and accordingly it was ſolemnized in April 1558. 
This gave a conſiderable Turn-to the Affairs of Scot- 
land. The Clergy knowing how the Court of France 
ſtood affected towards the Followers of the new Reli- 
gion, had no doubt of being ſupported by it in their 
Attempt to bring back the Proteſtants to the Pale of 
the Romiſb-Church. On another Hand, the Regent 
having now leſs need of the Proteſtants, began to 
look more coldly on them. Towards a beginning 
of the Work the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews having By 
ſummoned before him an aged Prieſt * who had diſ- 
continued the Maſs, ordered him to be burnt alive in 
his Archiepiſcopal City, to the great Grief and Com- 
plaints of the Inhabitants. This Blow being ſtruck, 
the Biſhops cited a Miniſter called Paul Meffan with 


| a Deſign to have him undergo the ſame Puniſhment ; 


but the People beginning to put themſelves in Moti- 
on, gave ſuch an alarm that the Judgment was defer- 
red to another Opportunity. Sometime after a Pro- 
ceſſi on annually made at Edinborough, drew the Pro- 
teſtants together in a ſort of Inſurrection, and let 
their Enemies ſee that they were not afraid to ſhew 
their Forces. The Regent had a farther Occaſion to 
be convinced of this, when ſhe was told that Mæſfan 
condemned for Non-appearance at the Time appoint- 
ed, was openly protected in the County x Fyfe. 
Theſe were, one may ſay, the Preludes of what was to 
follow after. In Concluſion, ſome Gentlemen of Fyfe 


of 
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= The Prieſt here pointed to was probably Malter Mills, who! 
according to Buchanan was cited betore the whole. Body of Bi- 


ſhops. 
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1558. of the Kingdom, incouraged the Proteſtants to ſtand 


upon their Defenſe, and not ſuffer their Lives to be 


taken away on a Pretence of Religion, which they 
were able to prevent as their Numbers were more 
conſiderable than thoſe of the Roman-Catholicks. 
This occaſioned an Aſſociation under the Hands and 
Seals of the Aſſociators, and was the firſt that was 
formed in Scotland in Defence of the new Religion. 
The Proteſtants finding their Strength from this Aſſo- 
cCiation, called by them the Congregration, ſent to the 
Regent a demand of certain Changes to be made in 
the Publick Worſhip, which met with a vigorous Op- 
poſition from the Biſhops. But the Deputies. from 
the Proteſtants repreſented to the Regent, that an ab- 
ſolute refuſal might throw all Scotland into a Flame, 
and therefore ſhe endeavoured to ſoften the Biſhops 
by aſſuring them of her Protection at a Conjuncture 
more favourable than the preſent. In the mean Time 
The gave Permiſſion to the Proteſtants to celebrate Di- 
vine Service in their own Way, provided this was 
done without Tumults, or preaching in the Capital 
Cities *. But the Clergy not liking this political Cir- 
cumſpection of the Regent, met together to conſult 


upon this Affair, and came to a Reſolution of proſe- 


Buchanan. cuting the Hereticks with the extremeſt Rigour. The 
Proteſtants deputed Jobn Areskin, afterwards” Earl of 
Marr, to the Biſhops aſſembled, to demand of them 
that Divine Service might be performed in the vulgar 
Tongue; but this was unanimouſly rejected. Such 

was the Situation of the Affairs in Scotland, when E- 
lizabeth aſcended the Throne of England, and fo con- 
tinued to the Concluſion of the Year 1338. 

In the Beginning of the following Tear Elizabeth 

Peers ere · conferred Honours on ſome Perſons, whom ſhe was 


Camden. 
that ſhe expected ſome important Services from them. 


+ Buchanan and Metvil differ in Relation to the Time when this 
Toleration was granted to the Reformed. Rapin. 
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pleaſed to diſtinguiſh by theſe Marks of her Favour, | 
either in Conſideration of their perſonal Merit, or 


„?! 45 , Ho OO > fl. © * 


„ 


Fer eee of | 


Oliver St. Fohn, were raiſed to the Dignity of Barons. 


on of Men into her Council, who had not the Cha- 


led for the moſt ſpeedy Remedy. He exhorted the 


The Earl of Nortbampion, who had been ſentenced to 155 
Death in the Reign of Mary and afterwards pardon- 
ed, was reftored to his Honours. Edward Seymour 
eldeſt Son of the late Duke of Somerſet, was created 
Earl of Heriford, notwithſtanding all the Precautions 
of the Duke his Father, to have his Titles deſcend 
to the Children of the ſecond Bed. Thomas Howard 
ſecond Son to the Duke of Norfolk, was created Vi- 
count Bindon. Henry Carew the Queen's Couſin, and 


All theſe. Peers were Proteſtants, and conſequently 

very proper to promote the Queen's Deſigns in the 
C 5 

Theſe Promotions being over, the Queen was The 
crowned in Weſtminſter- Abbey with the accuſtomed Ce- Mn 
remonies. The See of Canterbury being vacant, the ä 
Office of the Coronation devolved upon the Archbi- 

ſhop of Jork. But this Prelate, and all the reſt hgav- 

ing with one Voice refuſed to aſſiſt in the Office, be- 

cauſe Elizabeth both by Proclamation, and an Admiſſi- 


racter of good Catholicks, had ſufficiently declared 
her Averſion to the Church of Rome, only Oglethor p 
Biſhop of Carliſie, was at laſt brought to do the Of- 
fice, notwithſtanding all the Complaints of his Bre- 
thren, It ſeems as if the Biſhops thought that the 
Miniſtry of a Biſhop was eſſential to a Coronation, 
and thar if it was refuſed, the Queen was deprived of 
her Dignity. =; Te: 


The Parliament meeting the 25th of January, Ni- The bare. ©; 
colas Bacon Keeper of the Great-Seal, opened the liamnB e 
Meeting by a Speech, in which he diſplayed the Me- 77% 


. Ea Ch 1 aud is o- 
rits of the new Queen, with bitter Reflexions on the ened by 


laſt Miniſtry for the loſs of Calais. He let the Parlia- a Pe of | 


ment know that the Queen deſired an immediate Ap- rhe aL 


F plication to the Affairs of Religion, and that a Dif- Sa. 


ference in Religion was one of thoſe Evils which cal- Seal. 
Parliament to take a Mean between the two Extremes 
of Superſtition and Irreligion, which might re- unite 
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Tenths At firſt, to feel how the Parliament was inclined, 


6 The Com The 4th of February the Houſe of Commons addreſ- f 


Droun. of one made the Thirty-fifth Year of Henry VIII. 


732 NGcLAND. Vol. VII. 
155. F the Partizans of both the one and the other Religion 
FE in the fame publick Worſhip. _ | 
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Doctor Burnet has ſo circumſtantially given us the 
divers Steps taken by the Parliament for reſtoring the 
Reformation in England, that there ſeems to'be no Ne- 
ceſſity incumbent on me to be particular on this Sub. 
ject, and the leſs ſo, as the Hiſtory of the Church is 
only concerned in it. I ſhall content my ſelf there. 
fore with only pointing to the Acts made in this Seſſi- 
on, to ſpare the Reader the Trouble of turning over 
his Hiſtory. One Remark however ought to be made, 
that this Author ſeems to me to have miſtaken in 
placing the Acts, moſt of them made in February and 
March, after the Peace which was not concluded till 
the Month of April. But this is not very material. 


tin, At Wnt nd op At ˙ bd MA 
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nd Firſt- a Motion was made in the Lower-Houſe for reſtoring 


[bard ig back to the Crown the Tenths and Firſt-Fruits, and 


te Cron. impropriated Tythes. This Motion was immediately b 


approved, and the Houſe of Lords came into it, not- 
withſtanding the Oppolition of the Biſhops. _ 


mons ad. ſed the Queen in a very dutiful Manner, and repreſent- 
nt: ed to her how much the Safety of the Kingdom was b 
marry. concerned to have her entertain Thoughts of her Mar. b 
Her An- riage. The Queen thanked the Commons in an o- ' 
fwer bliging Manner, and told them how much ſhe was b 
pleaſed that they had not undertaken to appoint ei- , 
ther the Time or the Perſon. She added, that by Q 
the Ceremony of her Inauguration ſhe was become] 
the Wife of her People, whom ſhe regarded as her th 


Children: That beſides ſhe had no Inclination to dc 


marry, and ſhould be pleaſed to have this Inſcription 2 

| on her Tomb-Stone. Here lies à Queen who reigned | 
2 - fo long, and lived and dyed a Virgin, % | WW 
the@doeg's Some Days after the Lords gave their Conſent to * 
| 3 ee WM. 
right to the an Act to recognize her for lawful Queen, in Virtue 1 


Burnet's Some thought it ſtrange that the Sentence of her Mo- 


Hift. of th | : F | 
24e, ther“ Divorce was luffered to remain amongſt th 
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Records, and the Act which had declared her illegi- 1558. 
timate, in Conſequence of that Sentence, continued __ 
without any repeal, Camden ſays this Omiſſion was 
with Deſign, and Burnet reports the Reaſons which de- 
termined the Houſe of Lords to be ſilent on this Ar- 
ticle. The firſt was; that the Poſſeſſion of the Crown. 

urged all Defects, according to a received Maxim 
when Henry VII mounted the Throne. But this Rea- 
. ſon had not appeared ſufficient to Mary, who was in 
A the ſame Caſe with Elizabeth, and yet had procured a 

> W repeal of that Act which had declared her Illegiti- 


oy mate. The ſecond Reaſon was, that this A& could 
f not be repealed, without caſting ſome Aſperſions on 


the Memory of Henry VIII, which it was the Queen's 
T Intereſt to have rather forgot on this Occaſion, than 
ne expoſed and brought to publick Light, with all his 
7 conſequent Weakneſſes. I own that this Reaſon ap- 8 
pears but little ſatisfying to me. For what was the 
Reputation of Henry VIII, when it was ſet in compe- 

tition with the Safety of the reigning Queen ? Be- 

ſides, the Queſtion. was not concerning the expoſing 

of Faults to a publick Examination, which had till 

then been concealed, but the bringing them once more 

before the Publick on ſo neceſſary an Occaſion, which 

had ſo long been known to the whole World. The 

third Reaſon was, that too ſcrupulous an Inquiry in- 

to this Affair might bring greater Uncertainty to the ” 2 
Queen's Right, inſtead of making it leſs diſputable. - 
This in all likelihood was the prevailing N p69 04 - Ip 
though the Danger of ſuffering the Sentence and Act 
to ſubſiſt ſeems not to haye been leſs than that of ſub- 
mitting them to a fair Examination. The firſt was 
eſtabliſhing a dangerous Precedent in Favour of Ba- 
ſtards. Who knows but the Conſequence of it, may 
affect other Ages? Beſides this Regard for the Ho- 
nour of Henry, left an eternal Blot upon the Memory 
of Elizabeth. At leaſt her Enemies, and particularly 
the Queen of Scotland, were by it furniſhed with Pre- 
texts to wreſt the Scepter from her when ever a fa- 
Yourable Re tne Dr. Burnet finds the 
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' 1559. Conduct of this Parliament equally Chriſtian and Ju- 
dticious. I allow him the firſt: But the continued by 
Endeavours to dethrone El:zabeth, with no other Pre- G 

tence than the Sentence of her Mother's Divorce, and 


the Act conſequential to it, are to me convincing that in 
there was no Prudence in leaving that Sentence and an 
Act unaboliſhed. | 


The Act to recognize the Queen” 8 Rights having Re 
paſſed, the Parliament applied its Cares to the Af- RR 
fair of Religion, and made divers Statutes on that Q 
Subject, which I ſhall only point my Reader to. | 
As en- he firſt appointed the publick Worſhip to be per- co 


cerningRe- formed in the vulgar Tongue. BB fo 
ligion. The ſecond reſtored the Queen to her Right of Su- rhe 
premacy in the Church of England. of 


Camden. The third renewed and confirmed all the Acts made . 
n the Reign of Edward VI which had any relation to | 1; 
Religion. And in this Act a great many others were ve 
included. 8 pes 
The fourth reſtored the Cee to her Right of no- ate 
minating to Biſhopricks. By this Statute likewiſe a 0 
great many others were confirmed which had been I Ot 
made in the Reign of Henry VIII againft the Pope. pre 
The Queen was impowered by it to put the Exerciſe I pe. 
of her Supremacy into what Hands ſhe ſhould think pre 

proper. Moreover all Perſons in any publick Em- all 

ploys were obliged to take an Oath in recognition of ¶ it. 
ber Right to the Throne of England, and of her Su- ane 
8727 in all Cauſes as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil. 
he Refuſers of this Oath were declared incapable of | 
holding any publick Office. Laſtly, the Act award- par 
ed divers Puniſhments ro thoſe Perſons, who by Word 
or Writing gave Countenance to the 8 any che 
foreign Power into the Kingdom. 
=. The fifth Act eſtabliſned Vaiformity in Divine {rn 
| Worſhip. inve 


By a ſixth, the Parliament impowered the Queen ple: 
to k ſome Lands belonging to Biſhopricks to her f 
ſelf, as they became void, giving in lieu of them im- 
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and all the Leaſes made by their Succeſſors legal. 


| it, as it had done in the Reigns of Henry, Edward, 


ring. 


| iVo L, VIII. 
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By a ſeventh Act, all Religious Houſes founded 1559. 
by Queen Mary were ſuppreſſed and united to the 
Crown. | * | Fn ot 555 

By an eighth, the Deprivation of Popiſh Biſhops 


in King Edward's Reign was declared valid in Law, 


In one Word, the Parliament in this Seſſion reſtored _ 
Religion upon the Foot it had ſtood in Edward VPs 
Reign, and after a Grant of two Subſidies to the 
Queen, it was diſſolved on the roth of May. 8 

es the preſent Engliſo Biſhops, ſome had Se Op» | 
complyed with all the Changes made in Religion poſing 
from the Time that Henry came to a Rupture with Popiſb B̃i- 
the Pope. Of this Number were Heath Archbiſhop ops and 
of York, Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, Thirlby Biſhop of £94, 
Ely, and ſome others. Theſe choſe' to abſent them- 1. bs 
ſelves from the Parliament, becauſe they ſaw what Reforma-, 
were the Queen's Aims, which they neither durſt o- . 
penly oppoſe, nor aſſiſt in reſtoring the Reformation, 
after ſo publick a Deſertion of it in the laſt Reign. 

Both Parties appeared to them equally perplexing. _ 
Other Biſhops made a ſtout Oppoſition to the Acts 
propoſed, but with no Succeſs. Some of the Lay 

Peers likewiſe oppoſed the Torrent, and entered their 
Proteſts, but their. Number was very ſmall *. To ſay 

all in one Word, the Court almoſt carried all before 


and Mary. Tis true, there is nothing very ſtrange 
in this with regard to the Houſe of Commons, which 
is compoſed of new Members for the moſt part every 
Parliament that is called. But the Eaſineſs and Com- 
pliance of the Lords with Acts both for and againſt 
the Reformation, have ſomething in them very ſur- 


$ . 
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The Supremacy with which the Queen was lately The Bg 
inveſted, with a Power to put it into what Hands ſhe CI. 
pleaſed for the Exerciſe, gave riſe to a new Court, g wee 
The famous Act of Uniformity paſſed with the Diſſent and Reforma: 
Proteſtations of eighi Spiritual, and nine Temporal Lords tion. | 
e - "calle 
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1559. called the Court of High-Commiſſion. It was compoſed 
of a certain Number of Commiſſioners, who all to- ſe 
gether exerciſed the ſame Power, which had been in 

the Hands of one Vicegerent in the Reign of Henry of 

The Queen VIII. While the Parliament was taken up with Af. K 
forbids to fairs of Religion, ſome Preachers having in divers 
Fred” Places delivered Doctrines from the Pulpit, which ry 


rc tended to the overthrow of the Reformation, the by 
Queen, agreeably to the Practice of Edward and I ge. 
Mary, forbad all preaching without a particular Li- W _, 
cence under the Great-Seal. This fired the Lower fer 
Houſe of Convocation, which immediately preſented 


a Petition to the Queen, in which it boldly aſſerted 

the Doctrines of the Roman-Catholick Church. This his 

gave Occaſion to a Propoſition for a Conference be- ,. 

.. Tween eighteen Doctors, nine on either Side, to ex- 4 

| amine the Reaſons of either Party. This Conference 25 

1 Confe- Was actually held the Beginning of April. But the 108 
rente on Roman - Catholicks reflecting that they had undertaken h 
Religion more than they could anſwer, in thus putting the 1 

ae Doctrines of their Religion to Arbitration, without 

i, any Authority from the Pope, refuſed to give their P 

Reaſons in Writing, though this was no more than 


their own Agreement. At laſt they plainly declared 9p ; 
that it was not in their Power to bring Points already 9 


decided to a Diſputation *. They had not theſe Scru- 
ples in the Reign of Mary, becauſe the Iflue of the I h 
Conference was known beforehand. This gave the 7 
Proteſtants cauſe of Triumph, and a Handle to ſay 90 
that their Adverſaries durſt not enter the Liſts. i oy 


The Points to be diſcuſſed in this Conference were, Worſhip I þej; 
in an unknown Tongue, the Power of particular Churckes to al- | 
ter Rights and Ceremonies, and the propitiatory Sacrifice in the | 
Maſs. The Conference was begun the 31ſt of March in Heſtmin- Ret 
ſter- Abbey, before the Privy-Council, both Houſes of Parliament, W fior 

and infinite Crowds of People. The Biſhops of Wincheſter and Lin- 
coln, ſeeing their Cauſe in great Danger, ſaid that the Faith of the 
Church ought not to be examined but in a Synod of Divines,— 
That the Queen and Council ought to be excommunicated for 
— the Catholick Faith to be argued before an unlearned Mul- 
VVV 


Book XV \ B 
To finiſh all we have to ſay on Religion for the pre- | 1559- 
ſent, I ſhall only add in two Words, that the Refor- >» 
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Num- 
mation having been eſtabliſned by publick Authority 5 e Cler- 


of 9400 beneficed Clergy men which were in the whole who refu- 


Kingdom, only fourteen Biſhops, twelve Archdea- 


cons, fifteen Heads of Colleges, and about eighty of 
the Parochial Clergy, choſe to quit their Preferments 


rather than their Religion . Their Places being fil- 
led with Proteſtants. England became entirely reform- 


ed, in ſo ſmall a Time after the Reformed had been 
ſent in Troops to the Flames. It is now Time to re- 


turn to Political Affairs. D 


While Philp had any Hopes of marrying Elizabeth, Eliza. 


ſed to com- 


the Refor- 


his Plenipotentiaries at a Conference with thoſe of beth Res- 


England and France in the Caſtle of Cambreſis, inſiſt- 


ed upon the Reſtitution of Calais to the Crown of 
E 


gland. But when his Hopes were diſappointed by 
the Change made in England with regard to Religion, 


he deſerted Elizabeth, and made a ſeparate Peace for 


himſelf, or at leaſt came to an Agreement with France 


upon the Principal Articles of it. It is pretended that Mein 85 


in this Treaty, by which France gave up 198 Places to 


Spain, or her Allies, in exchange for three only, there 


was a ſecret Article, by which the two Kings recipro- 
cally bound themſelves to exterminate Hereticks. Mat- 
ters being brought thus far,the Spaniards from Parties, 


which they were before, became Mediators between 


France and England, But they acted with ſo much in- 
difference and ſupineneſs, that it was plain they were 
in no great Pain for the Succeſs of Elizabeth's Affairs. 


The Defection of Philip obliged the Queen to liſten to 


a Peace on any Terms, the Continuation of the War 
being no way favourable to her Affairs, nor the Mea- 


| ſures which ſhe had actually taken for introducing the 


Reformation into England. By a Treaty therefore 
kgned che 2d of April, it was agreed, 
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_ * Befides theſe there were amongſt the Proteſtants twelve Deans, 


fix Abbots, and fifty Prebendaries. 


I 
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ſons for a 
Peace with 
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TY That the King of France ſhould have Calais and the 
XV. s other Places in Picardy won from the Engliſb, eight 
Tears in his Hands, after which he ſhould be obliged 
5 $0 reſtore them back to the Queen of England. 
That within, the ſpace of fix Months he ſhould 
e 6 give ſeven foreign Merchants; not of his own Subjects, 
2s Securities for the payment of 300000 Crowns of 
Gold, in Caſe the Reſtitution of the Place to Eliza. 
beth, within the Time limited, was either refuſed or 
delayed by Henry or his Succeſſors.— This Summ 
to be a Forfeiture in either of the forementioned Ca. 
ſes. And that nevertheleſs, whether the ſaid Summ was 
paid or not paid, the King of France and his Succeſſor: 
 .. ſhould remain under the Obligation to reſtore Calais and o. 
ber Places, as they had engaged to do by this Treaty, 
\. Moreover that the King of France ſhould put into 
the — s Hands as Hoſtages till the promiſed Se- 
Ccurit as given, Ferry de Foix Count of Candale, 
and 33 de Buch, fp fas de St. Maurc Marquiſs of 
Meſie, and Count of Laval, Gaſton de Foix Marquiſs 
of Trans, Antoine du Prat Prefident of the Parliamen 
# of Paris, and the Lord of Nantouillet, _ 
4 Remare: Theſe are the expreſs Words of the Treary, 1 
won this the French Hiſtorians give us the pretended Meaning 
Article. of, and turn them after their own manner. Mezera! 
_ bt it was covenanted that Henry 47 1 eil her 
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—— the Senſe, to — be adds an n 
- which entirely changes the Nature of the Treaty. E- 
Tizabeth, ſays this Hiſtorian, could not without: giving 
Offence 10 the Engliſh, make an abſolute Surrender of Ca- 5 
Jais to France. Beſides, foe. ſaw the King determined not] { 
io part with it, A middle way was 4 ag taten,, 
5 which this rer in ws bo Por 1 lais | for eight 
Darn | 
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Years, at the end of which be obliged himſelf to reſtore it, 
under the Forfeiture of 500000 Crowns to the Engliſh if 


be did not. That notwithſtanding this Payment which © 
was ſlipulated, either on a Refuſal or a Delay of Reſti- 


tution, the Engliſh ſhould bave a Right to make uſe of 
Force for the Recovery of Calais. By theſe laſt Words 
he explains the Senſe of theſe in the Original Treaty--- 


Toat whether the Summ was paid or not paid, the King 
of France and his Succeſſors ſhould be bound to the Reſti- 


iution of Calais, as they had engaged by this Treaty. 


This ſerves us for a Caution to be upon our Guard a- 


gainſt the National Partiality of Hiſtorians. I ſhall 
add further upon this Article, that Calais never was 
reſtored, that the. 500000 Crowns were never paid, 
and that when Elizabeth demanded Calais at the Ex- 


piration of the Term, the Court of France founded 
its Refuſal upon ſome Generalities, and not upon the 


Treaty it ſelf, as it might have done, ſuppoſing what 
theſe two Hiſtorians have related to have been Mat- 


ter of Fact. 


— - 


Another Article of the T reaty contained, that it 


ſhould never be lawtul neither to the King of France, 


nor to the King and Queen of Scotland, nar to the 


Queen of England, to attempt any Thing againſt any 
of the ſaid Parties directly or indirectly in prejudice 
of this Treaty. That if the Queen of England viola- 
ted this Article, the King of France, and the King 


and Queen of Scotland ſhould be freed from their En- 
|  gagements, and likewiſe from their Hoſtages and Se- 


curities. In like manner, if the Violation came from 
the King of France, he ſhould be obliged to reſtore 
Calais, and the ather Places, as if the eight Years were 


expired; and if he refuſed Reſtitution, the Securities 
and Hoſtages ſhould ſtill remain under their Obli- 
 gations, „500 . 
That the Fortifications of Aymonth, and all others 
made in Scotland ſince the Treaty of Boulogne, ſhould 
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' 2559 That all the other. Pretenſions of the King of 5 
France, of the King and Queen of Scotland, and of ar 
the Queen of England, with all their Exceptions, ſhould h. 


remain in their full Force, in hopes of ſome good n. 
Opportunity from the Hand of od to terminate n. 
them by a Peace. re 

That it ſhould never be lawful for any of the ne 
above - named Princes or Princeſſes to give Retreat or of 
Protection to the Rebels of the one or the other, but fo 
they ſhall reciprocally deliver them. up to their re- St 
TT Maſters. tr 


The ſame Day a Treaty was fi ** between the Va 
zueen of England, the King and e of Scotland, to 
E which theſe are the principal Articles, 5 H 


mea That neither of the Parties ſhould fall upon the Do- of 
vid Scot: minions actually poſſeſſed by che otker, neither * H. 


himſelf or any other. te 
That they ſhould give no Aid or Encouragement | th 
to attack the Dominions of one another to any Perſon re 


whatſoever, in whatſoever Degree of ores ore th 
or Affinity he might be related to them, or whatever i 


might be his Quality, th 
That they ſhould not receive or entertain Rebels, ch 
Fugitives, Malefactors, Sc. | ne) 
That in three Months the Fortifications of Aymouth, Set 


and all others erected in Scotland ſince the Year 1549, be 
in which the laſt Treaty was made, ſhould be raz d Fr 


down to the Foundation. the 
That all other Rights and Pretenſions berwixt the thi 
Nations ſhould ſubſiſt in full Force, mi 


That in two Months Commiſſioners ſhould be ap- mo 
pointed on both Sides, to regulate certain Articles of 
concerning which the Ambaſſadors of France were not lot 
Jufficiently inſtructed, _ lit 

Francis and Mary ratified this Treaty the 18th of ſa) 
April; and the 31ſt of May the Commiſſioners of wa 
the two Kingdoms at Uypſalinton, fi gned a ſecond Ca 


a, upon the one left undecided in the firſt. of 
E lizabeth 


. 
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Elixabetb having thus concluded a Peace with France 1559 ² 
and Scotland with more Eaſe and Honour than ſne 
had room to hope for, flattered herſelf that ſne was 
now going to enjoy a ſettled Tranquillity. But it was 
no long time before ſne perceived that ſhe had little 
reaſon to triumph on this Occaſion. Henry II had 
never made a Peace with her, had not the Obſtinacy 
x of Philip to have the Peace with Elizabeth ſigned be- 
fore his own, as he had engaged Queen Mary his 
Spouſe in the War, brought him to it. Philip 
troubled himſelf but little with ſtipulating any Ad- 
vantages to Elizabeth, or with the neceſſary Meaſures 
| to oblige the King of France to obſerve the Treaty. 
His Aim was to have it appear to the World that 
Spain had not deſerted England. This was the whole 
ä of his Deſire, and probably facilitated the Peace. 
: Henry II granted without all doubt more than he in- 
| tended to perform, as well to give this Satisfaction to 
the King of Spain, as to diſengage him from the Inte- 
| I reſts of England. He was not long before he threw off - 
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The Ambaſſadors of Fance being at Bruſſels to fee Henry II 
the Peace ſworn to, the Secretary Ardey, who was orders the 
mere from the Dauphin King, and the Queen Dauphi- Dauphin 

neſs, gave them the Titles of King and Queen of g,,,C % 

| Scotland; England and Ireland. Shortly after Eliza- take the 
berb was informed that the King of France had ordered hos wy 
| Francis and Mary to aſſume the ſame Titles, and that u — 1 . 
they had quartered the Arms of England in their Seals, Memoirs; 
their Plate, their Furniture, to the End that no body 
might be ignorant of their Pretenfions. Throck- The Eng- 
ed liſh Am- 
- baſſador. 
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of England to oblige Elizabeth to quit thoſe of France. 
England had bore the Arms and Title of Kings of 


Francis and Mary ſtill wore the Title which they had 


with a Barre. But beſides that Francis and Mary 
bore them without any ſuch Diſtinction, they more- 


The Hiſlory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
ceſſes had a Right to carry the Arms of their Houſe 


over aſſumed the Title of King and Queen of Eng- 
land. In ſhort, the Court of France being prefled 
upon this Affair, anſwered the Ambaſſador, that the 
King and Queen of Scotland had only taken the Arms 


To this Throckmorton replied, that Twelve. Kings of 


France, without ever being obliged by any Treaty to 
quit them. But his Reaſons were not heard, and 


uſurped. Camden affirms, that the Conſtable of Mont. 
morency, by his Reaſons, obliged them to lay their 
uſurped Arms and Titles aſide; but aſſuredly he is 


miſtaken. Thus though the Court of France would 


not openly declare what Thoughts it had of Elizabeth, 


it was nevertheleſs manifeſt that ſhe was regarded 


- Attempt, were conſidered by Elizabeth as her mortal 


Forces into Scotland, to render himſelf abſolute in that 

EKingdom, and attack Elizabeth from that Quarter, 
But becauſe this Deſign was founded upon the Situati- 
on in which the Scotch Affairs then were, it is neceſ- 
. ſary to reſume the Recital of them at the Place where | 


5 7 of 


tie Affair: 
f Scot- 


land. _ 


Buchanan. 


Confuſion. The Princes of Lorrain having formed | 


there as a Baſtard, and that the Crown of England 


was thought to be devolved on Mary, Elizabeth was 


not deceived by that Court. From this time ſhe re- 


garded Mary as a dangerous Rival, and the Princes of 
Lorrain her Uncles, as they were the Authors of this 


— 
* * 
1 8 


Enemies. The Death of Henry, a little after, inſtead 
of diſcouraging the Deſign to place Mary upon the 
Throne of England, only gave it freſh vigour. The 
Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal of Lorrain, who go- 
verned all under the Reign of Francis II, Succeſſor to 
Henry, never ceaſed inciting the young King to ſend 
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L left off the Year before. 


Shortly after the Marriage of the | oung Queen 
with the Dauphin, the Affairs of Scotland ran faſt to 


cis 
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the Deſign to attack England by Forces ſent from 
Scotland, were of Opinion that this was not to be exe- 


cuted, without firſt rendring the King and Queen abſo- 
lute in their own Kingdom. They well knew that it 


would be no eaſy matter to bring the States of Scot- 


land to be the Tools of their Ambition, by engaging 


the Kingdom into a War with Elizabeth, in order to 
place the Crown of England on the Head of their 


Queen. The Number of Proteſtants was already fo 


| conſiderable, that they wanted very little of Rem | 
Maſters of the Reſolutions of the States of Scotland. 
Conſequently it appeared a Delign altogether impoſ- 


ſible, to bring them into a Deſign of dethroning a 
Proteſtant Queen, who was eſtabliſhing their own Re- 


ligion in England, only to place a Catholick Queen 
'on that Throne, who would thus have it in her Power 
to deſtroy the Reformation in both Kingdoms. It was 
neceſſary therefore to find ſome Pretext for ſending an 


Army into Scotland, to ſtrengthen the Catholick 
Party in that Kingdom, which in all likelihood would 
be more ready and zealous to favour the intended En- 


1859. 


terprize. It was with this view that they obtained of Melvil's 


Commander of the French and Scotch Forces in the 
Pay of France, to ſuffer no other Religion in Scotland 
than the Roman Catholick. They eaſily foreſaw that 


this Order would produce Troubles in Scotland, and 


* 


furniſh them with a Pretence for ſending an Army 


The Regent upon the Receit of this Order put her- 


ſelf upon the Execution of it, by publiſhing an Edict 
conformable to the Will of the King, or rather of the 
two Princes his Brothers, who, as will afterwards be 
ſeen, had not let the King into the Particulars of the | 
- Undertaking. The Proteflants in divers Deputations Buchanan: 
to the Queen-Regent, repreſented to her the Unſea- | 


ſonableneſs of her Rigour againſt them, their Num- 


bers conſidered ; but ſhe was deaf to ſober Counſels. 


At this time the City of Perth, alias St. Fobn*5-Town, 


having embraced the Reformed Religion in a publick 


..- . Manner, 
on 2 } 


Henry Il an Order to the Queen-Regent, and to Oy/el Memoirs, | 
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1850 Manner, the Regent ſummoned the States to Sterlin, 


1 


with 7900 Mer. This N eus determined n to offer 


and cited thither the reformed Miniſters, with a Deſign 
to have them baniſhed out of the Kingdom by a o 
lemn Decree. The Miniſters appeared at Sterlin to 
defend their Cauſe, being attended with infinite Crowds 
'of People armed, and prepared to ſecond them in 
their Defence, agreeably to the Cuſtom of Scotland (a). 


The Regent, aſtoniſhed at the Sight, prayed Jobn 


Areskin to prevail with the Multitudes to retire, and 
gave him her W rd that nothing ſhould be decreed in 


the States againſt the Miniſters. Areskin ſucceeded, 
and the Minifters with all their Attendants withdrew. 


But they were no ſooner gone, than they were con- 
demned in Default of Non-appearance according to 
their Citation. Areskin was ſo enraged at his being 


he Inſtrument of the Queen to deceive the Proteſtants, 
Pimſelf one of them, that he reſolved upon a ſuitable 


Revenge. For this purpoſe he went to the Nobility 


of Ferne, Angus and Marne, who had aſſembled upon 


the News of what was acted at Sterling, and perſuaded 
them to take Arms. 


This News being brought to Perth, Knox the Mi- 
niſter, a celebrated Preacher animated the People 


there by a Sermon, which, while the principal Citi- 


Zens were at Dinner, ſent the Rabble into the. -hurches, 


who broke the Images, and entirely deſtroyed the Mo- 
naſtery of the Chartreux. The Inhabitants of Cupre 
immediately followed the Example of the People. of 
Perth. The Regent with Vexation beholding the 
Contempt put upon her Edict, and willing to prevent 
the Conſequences of this Difobedience, reſolved to 
chaſtiſe the Inhabitants of Perib. With this view ſhe 
aſſembled ſome Forces, and attended by the Earls of 
Argyle and Athol, marched right to Pertb. But being 
near the Town, ſhe was informed that the Earl of 


Glencarne was incamped in the Neighbourhood of it 


the 
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, (4) Itwas bas . to | Criminals to come Achtel to theix 


Trials with their Relations and Friends. 
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were accepted. Amongſt other Articles it was a- 


ſtance Fom Perth (a): That the Queen ſhould be re- 


Religion: : Laſtly, that the Differences relating to Re- 


which was regarded by the Confederates as a Violati- 


and levy Forces to ſupport the Proteſtants, They had 


marching againſt, him Wie ſuperiar F orces in order to 


Forces, 


the Earl and his Afociates certain Conditions, which 


greed, that the Scotch Forces on both Sides ſhould be 
diſmiſſed, and the French removed at a certain Di- 


ceived into the City with Reſpect and Honour, and 
be ſuffered to lodge in it ſome Days, provided ſhe 
would agree to make no Alteration with regard to 


ligion ſhould be referred to the Deciſion of the States. 
The Confederates having diſmiſſed their Forces, the 
Regent came to Perib, and made her Entry at the 
Head of ſome Scotch Troops i in the Pay of France, 


on of the Treaty (v). But this was not all they had to 
complain of. The Regent reſtored the Maſs in that 
City, and reſolving to make it a Place of Arms, left 
a Gariſon in the Town at her Departure. a: 
It was from hence that the Earl of Argyle and James 
Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews, and natural Son to 
James V. took occaſion to declare againſt the Regent, 


ſome time before embraced the Reformation, but had 
till now kept cloſe to the Intereſts of the Regent. 
Shortly after the Inhabitants of St. Andrews and of 
ſome other Towns, declaring themſelves Proteſtants, 
committed ſeveral Diſorders in the Catholick Churches. 
This obliged the Regent to aſſemble an Army; com- 
poſed of Two Thouſand French and Two Thouſand 
Scots, at the Head of which ſhe put the Duke of Cha- 
teleraud, and ſent him to chaſtiſe the Inhabitants of 
Cupre, who had firſt declared after thoſe of Perth. 
But the Duke hearing that the Confederates were 
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8 A By the Scorch Forces 1 were commonly underſtood the Na+ 
tives which were in the Pay of the Kingdom ; and by the French, 
not only thole Forces which were ſent from France, but thoſe 
Scots likewiſe which were in the Pay of France. 


D reaſon of the equivocal Meaning of the Term Scorch 
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\ 1556: Sire him Battle, informed the Regent of this Advice, 1 8 
who was then at Falkland. She tried at firſt to amuſe 2 1 
them with new Propoſitions, till ſhe could have a Re- r 
inforcement to her Army. But the Confederates find- 3 
ing out her Artifice marched right to Perth, and be- 90 1 
came Maſters of the Town in a few Days. After- «Y 
wards Scone, Sterling and Lithgo were ſecured by them, 8 
and their Army receiving daily Recruits, the Regent f 
and Oyſel were obliged to withdraw to Dunbar. 3 
Nelril : In the mean time the Regent had writ to the Court 8 
| Aewoirs. of | France that James Prior of St. Andrews was the © 
principal Author of the Troubles of Scotland, and þ k 
that, being a natural Son of James V, he had a De- 1 t 
ſign upon the Crown. The Princes of Lorrain, Bro- by 5 
thers to the Regent, took this Opportunity to inſi- h 
nuate to Henry II, that Religion had little or no ſhare mak 
in the Troubles of Scotland, and was only the Cover theC 
of a Deſign to wreſt the Crown from the Dauphin neo 
and the Queen his Spouſe. By this Inſinuation they had 
brought rhe King to a Reſolution of ſending a good I the 
Army into Scotland, and he had already begun his way 
Levies in Germany. But the Conſtable of Montmo- 45 
rency having penetrated the Deſign which the Princes "FN 
had to engage him in Undertakings which would be 5 
difficult to accompliſh, prevailed with him to proceed Fw 
no farther, till he was particularly informed from what er 
cauſe the Troubles of Scotland took their Riſe. - For By 


this purpoſe ſome Perſon was to be found in whom the 
King could confide. The Conſtable offered James that 
Melvil a Scotch Gentleman his Domeſtick, who, be- of t 


ing accepted, received his Inſtructions from the Con- 15 n 
ſtable in the Preſence of the King himſelf. The Con- 12 


tents of theſe Inſtructions were, as himſelf tells us in 
his Memoirs, That the King had been informed who 
by the Cardinal of Lorrain, that James Stuart 
„Prior of St. Andrews aſpired to the Crown of Scoi- | io 
land, and that the King deſired to be exactly in- * 
formed if this was the, Source from whence the 
Troubles in that Kingdom flowed, or whether Tru 
V% i nn 66 "Start 
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« Stuart had any other Deſign than to preſerve the 
Liberty of Scotland. In the firſt Caſe the King was 
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1589 % 


« reſolved to maintain with all his Forces the Rights 


« and- Intereſts of the Queen his Daughter - in- law: 


« That in the ſecond Caſe he would have no Con- 


« cern in the Affairs of that Kingdom, and leſs fo, 
« becauſe Religion had a ſhare in them, which he 
| « found it difficult to regulate in his own Kingdom : 
„ Thar finally, he could not perſuade himſelf that the 


ce Scots had made an Inſurrection againſt the Regent 


| « without any Cauſe, and therefore he deſired to 
« know if the Regent had broke her Word with 
them; if ſo, in what Caſes, and after what man- 
ner. That if Oyyel was not acceptable to the Scots, 
«© he would ſend ſome other in his room. This 
makes it clear that the King had been ill informed by 
| theCardinal of Lorrain to engage him to ſend an Army 
into Scotland, and that in all likelihood, the Conſtable 
had a Deſire to give him a Demonſtration of it, from 
| the Information to be received from Melvil. In effect 


Melvil had an Interview with the Queen-Regent at 


Falkland, and afterwards with the Prior of St. An- 


drews 3 and from the laſt writ to the King, that he 


was ſo far from a Thought of aſpiring to the Crown, 
that he was ready to leave Scotland on the firſt Orders 
from his Majeſty *:. | 55 
Henry II being dead before Melvil returned to Pa- 
ris, the Confederate Scots prepoſterouſly imagined 
that they had no more to fear, and the greateſt Part 
of them went home again. The Regent and Oy/el in- 
formed, reſolved to make Advantage of this Neg- 


ligence, and marched in the Head of ſome Troops 


to Edinborough, hoping to ſurprize thoſe Confederates 
who were there. But the Duke of Chateleraud and the 
Earl of Morton knowing that the Confederates were 
arming again with all 2 Diligence, went to meet 


the Regent, and pu uaded her to conſent to a Truce _ 


from the 24th of July to the 1ſt of January. This 


Truce was equally neceſſary to both Parties. The 
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1559. Confederates wanted time to put themſelves in a 
Poſture of Defence; and the Regent hoped that in 
this Interval, ſhe ſhould receive a powerful Rein- 
forcement from her Son-in-Jaw the King of France, 
And at the Sollicitation of the Princes of Lorrain, he | 
did indeed immediately fend her over a Body of a 
Thouſand Foot, and at the fame time aſſured her, 
that it ſhould not be long before he ſent her a more 
conſiderable Succour. Ln 
Buchanan. During theſe Tranſactions, the Earl of Arran, Son 
to the Duke of Chateleraud, being at the Court of 
France, and receiving notice that he was to be put un- 
der Arreſt on ſome Pretence, made his eſcape and 
came for Scotland, As he was, after the Duke his 
Father, next Heir to the young Queen, he believed, 
upon ſome Advice well or ill- grounded, that the 
Duke of Guije and Cardinal of Lorrain deſigned to 
ſecure and murder him, in fear of his mounting the 
Throne on a Vacancy, who had now declared himſelf 
a Proteſtant. He was no ſooner in Scotland than he 
brought over his Father to the Confederates, who 
put him at their Head. e 
In the mean time the Regent and Oy/e! were buſy in a 
fortifying Leitb, and ſtoring it with all neceſſary Pro- of 
viſions, deſigning to make it a Place of Arms, and m. 
to wait in it the Reinforcement expected from France. £#! 
The Confederates pretended this to be a Violation jed 
of the Truce, whether they founded their Opinion Q. 
upon ſome general Maxim in War, or on ſome par- fo! 
ticular Articles of the laſt Treaty. However that Io 
be, after ſome inſignificant Complaints made to the Te 
Regent, they gathered Forces, and marched with a W ſuſ 
Deſign to beſiege Leith. But as they ſuffered them- 
_ ſelves to be amuſed for ſome time, they came too late, 
and finding the Place ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt them, 
they deſiſted from the Siege. Shortly after the Re- 
gent having received a ſecond Reinforcement of Two 
Fhouſind Men commanded by La Brofſe, continued 
the Fortifications of Leith with greater Application 
than ever. The Confederates once more delired her. 
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to proceed no farther in the Work; but were not 


heard. As ſhe ſaw herſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe only 
anſwered by ſending to them an Herald, with an Or- 
der to lay down their Arms. Their Vexation at this 
abuſive | Treatment from the Regent prevailed with 
them at laſt to. publiſh a Proclamation, that they 


would treat as Enemies all that obeyed her Orders. 
- But they were but little able to make good this Bra- 
vado. The Regent knowing that they were at Edin Buchanan: 


burgh in a ſmall Number, marched in the Beginning 
of November at the Head of all her Forces to fall upon 
them, and ſurprized them ſo by her unexpected Ar- 
rival, that they deſerted Edinburgh and retired to 
Sterlin, When they were there, they ſent the Earl of 
Maitland to Elizabeth, to deſire Aſſiſtance of her, 


| withour which they ſaw their Ruin was infallible. In 


effect the French Troops in continual Purſuit of them, 
obliged them once more to quit Sterling, and retire to 


| the Mountains, where they divided into two Bodies, 


to embarraſs their Enemies, who gave them no In- 


| termiſſion. Some time after they received Letters 


from the Earl of Maitland, who gave them hopes of 


a good Iſſue to his Negotiation. Such was the Origin 


of the Scotch Troubles, about which I have been the 
more particular, to let the Reader ſee what Intereſt 
Elizabeth had in them, as ſhe was their principal Ob- 
jet. As this is a capital Point in the Hiſtory of this 
Queen, and as, upon her knowledge of the Deſigns 


formed againſt her repoſe, ſhe regulated her Conduct, 
I ought not to neglect ſupporting this Truth by the 


Teſtimony of a French Hiſtorian, who is not to be 
ſuſpected in this Affair. Thus Father Daniel ſpeaks 
of it in the Reign of Francis II. y 


* ral into England, to engage Elizabeth to make a 
«© Diverſion in Scotland, while the Calviniftical Party 


was preparing for a Revolt in France, and ſhe knew 
ze her Intereſts too well to neglect ſo favourable an 
Vol. VIII. 3 e Oppor- 
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I have ſaid that before the Conſpiracy of Ambaike Hiftoire 
broke out, la Renaudie had been ſent by the Admi- de France; 
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«© Opportunity of kindling or fomenting a Civil 
„War in the two Kingdoms. Whatever care ſhe 
c had taken to keep the Catholicks of her Kingdom 


«© in their Duty, ſhe was always apprehenſive of a De- 


“ ſign forming againſt herſelf in favour of the Queen 


« of France, who carried herſelf as Heireſs of the 
© Crown of England, and had quartered the Arms 


ce with thoſe of Scotland, when ſhe was only Queen 
&* Dauphineſs. And had France and Scotland remained 
& in a State of Tranquillity, England could not have 
& been ſecure from the Attacks of both theſe Nations 


c at once, nor from Troubles within herſelf from the 


6 Numbers which ſtill adhered to the old Religion“. 


One ſees by this what was the Deſign the Princes of 


Lorrain had in ſending an Army into Scotland compo- 
ſed of French Troops. It was to put that Kingdom 


into a State of Tranquillity, that is, render it en- 


tirely ſubmiſſive to France, in order to fall upon Eng- 
land from this Quarter. The Reader is to carry this 


Affairs of 
France. 
| Mezeral, 


- beſides might be regarded as a Baſtard : She had no | 


Obſervation along with him, who deſires to know per- 


fectly the Hiſtory of Elizabeth. Let us now touch 


upon the Affairs of France. | 


After Henry II had concluded a Peace with Spain, 


he reſolved to give up all Pretenſions upon 1taly, and 


to apply himſelf folely to the Project he had formed 
of uniting England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the Mo- 


narchy of France. The haſte he was in to have the 


Dauphin his Son and the Queen of Scotland his | 


Daughter-in-law, aſſume the Title of Sovereigns of 
England immediately after the Concluſion of the Peace, 


makes it clear that he had then the Deſign in his Head, 


though he had perhaps come to no Reſolution upon 


the Means to execute it. Elizabeth who was then up- 


on the Throne of England, was but a Woman, who 


Ally : had lately made a great many Enemies a- 


x cerned himſelf with her Affairs, and the Pope deſired 


mongſt her Subjects, by the Change ſhe had introdu- 
ced in Religion: The King of Spain no longer con- 


nothing 
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nothing more paſſionately than to dethrone her, and 1559. 

ſubſticute a Catholick Princeſs in her room. All 

theſe Circumſtances doubtleſs gave Henry hopes of 

Succeſs to his Deſign. To affect which he was to 

ſhew a great Zeal for the Catholick Religion, to bring 

over the Profeſſors of it, Princes and People to his 

Intereſts. The Perſecution renewed in France imme- 

diately after the Peace of Cateau, roſe perhaps as 

much from this as any other Cauſe, though the King's 

Diſpoſition, the Pope's Sollicitations, the Suggeſtions 

of the Duke of Guiſe, and Cardinal of Lorrain, and 

the ſecret Treaty made with Spain had but too large a 

ſhare in that Tragedy. 35 
This Prince was ſnatched way the foth of July, in Death o 
the middle of his mighty Deſigns, by a Death ſudden Henry II. 
and tragical, leaving for his Succeſſor a Prince, young Francis IT. 

| and incapable to govern without Aſſiſtance. The two . Sec: 

| Princes of Lorrain, Uncles to the young Queen, oy tg 
] were intruſted with the Adminiſtration of the Govern- vernment 
ment, from the firſt Moments of the new Reign. ite the 
They removed the Conſtable of Montmorency immedi- anon FN 
| ately from the Court, and recalled the Cardinal of Nezerai. 


Tournon, the ſworn Enemy to the Proteſtant Religi- 


| on. After the Affairs of the Court were ſettled, their 
next Application was to the erecting of Courts of Juſ- 
ice called Ardentes, for the condemning Proteſtants 
to the Flames. This threw the Reformed into an in- 
s evitable Neceſſity of either ſuffering themſelves to be 
f I burnt one by one, or of taking up Arms in their own 
„Defence, and ſo furniſhing their Enemies with the de- 
» | fired pretence for their ſpeedy and total Exterminati- 
non. On another Hand, they diſpatched 3000 Men Who purſue 
into Scotland, under the Leading of La Broſſe, with % Dehgn 
> orders to him to join the Catholicks of England for 4 Eins. 


o the dethroning of Elizabeth. Thus their boundleſs beth 55 
Ambition engaged a young Prince, not ſeventeen Scotland. 


. Hs 


- I Years of Age, to throw his own Kingdom into a 
Flame, and to undertake the Conqueſt of England at 
d I the ſame Time, which of all the Nations of the World 
z V che leaſt in Danger from ſuch Attempts, 
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B 
13559. At the ſame Time appeared the Seeds of Troubles * 
in the Low-Countries, which ſoon roſe up to Fruit, ta 

and deſerve to have ſome notice taken of them, to p 
come at their Source and Origin. : 5 tt 

Afairs of Charles V had always a great Affection for the Pro- p 

the Low- vinces of the Lou- Countries as he received his Birth C 


Countries. from them, and he had governed them with equal I, 
Grotius. Mildneſs. After the Victory of Pavia indeed, he had m 
formed a Deſign of an Alteration in their Govern- A 
ment, and of making of the ſeventeen Provinces one P. 

State, dependant upon the Crown of Spain. He was be 
incited to this by the Spaniards, who would have Þ th 

found their Advantage in ſeeing their Maſter abſolute Ve 

in theſe Provinces, where his Authority was too much m 
cramped by their great Privileges. But after a ma- Ce 

ture Deliberation of his Deſign he quitted it, either Li 

to avoid the Violences with which the Execution th 

would have been infallibly attended, or becauſe he be- an 


| Heved it impracticable from the different Laws and of 
Cuſtoms of theſe Provinces, each of which had for a pre 
long Time made a State ſeparate, and detached from : 
C8 „ WA 
Philip II his Son and Succeſſor, reſumed very near the 
the ſame Deſign, and reſolved to rule independent of 
the Laws and Privileges which theſe People were in- abt 
ceſſantly reminding him of. He joined to this Deſign tua 
that of exterminating the Proteſtants then very nu- wit 
merous in theſe Provinces. For this Purpoſe he ob- Pe. 
tained from the Court of Rome a Licence to erect ſe- IM thi: 
veral Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks *, to the great tiv. 
Detriment of the Abbots, whoſe Revenues were to be but 
conſiderably retrenched for a Fund to theſe new Bi- Sul 
ſhopricks. Bur beſides the Intereſt which the Proteſ- ¶ bot 
tants and Abbots had to oppoſe this Scheme, there 8 
. 1 1 5 | 5 „ Was 10 


FTbe Erection of new Biſhopricks was only the Conſequence 
of a Deſign laid by three ſucceſſive Dukes of Burgundy, and con- = 
tinued and rccommended by the laſt Inſtructions of the Emperour vas 
Charles V to Philip. The ſeventeen Provinces had only four Bi- Ptin 
ſhopricks, and by the new Erection fourteen more were added, of | 
Which three were Archbiſhopricks, Strada de Bello Belgico, 
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was another Affair which concerned every Inhabi- 155% 
tant in theſe Provinces. And that was that Philip had 
put Spaniſb Garriſons into the principal Towns, con- 
trary to the Privileges of the Provinces, and ſo made 
plain his Intention of reducing them to Slavery. In 
Concluſion, when he left theſe Provinces in September 
1559 to go for Spain. He committed the Govern- 
ment of them to Margaret Dutcheſs of Parma his 
Aunt *, to the great diſguſt of William of Naſſau, 
Prince of Orange, and of Count Egmont, who had 
both aſpired to that Dignity. But what gave them 
the laſt Provocation, was his leaving with the Go- 
verneſs the Cardinal of Granville their declared Ene- 
my, and the Perſon who they belived gave him the 
Counſels which were aimed at the Deſtruction of their 
Liberties. Philip had no ſooner ſet Foot in Spain, 
than he ſent Numbers of Proteſtants to the Flames, 
and by theſe inhuman Executions, gave the Subjects 
of the Low-Countries an Omen of the Miferies he was 
| preparing for them. Een „ 
Pope Paul IV dying in the Courſe of this Year, Death ef 
was ſucceeded by Cardinal de Medicis a Milaneſe, by 7 of Paul 
the Name of Fer TY. 0 Son I RE bad ry 
To underſtand well the Sequel of this Reign, it is Pius IV. 
abſolutely neeeffary to have a diſtinct Idea of the Si- State of 
tuation in which the Engliſb Affairs then were, as well Eügland. 
with regard to the Perſon of the Queen, as to the 1560 
People of England and Foreigners. The Wonder of 
- I this Reign lies not in memorable Events which ar- 
r I rived to England while Elizabeth was on the Throne, 
e but in the Tranquillity with which ſhe crowned her 
- I Subjects, while the Enemies of herſelf and her People 
both Foreign and Domeſtick, were ſecretly or openly 
e | carrying on their reſtleſs Endeavours againſt both. 
To enter therefore into the Springs of Elizabeth's Con- 
duct, and the Maxims by which ſhe eſtabliſned her 
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58 » dsbe was natural Daughter of the Emperour Charles V, and 
* was firſt married to the Duke of Tuſcany, and after wards to the 
nes of Parma. Strada. — LE 


T3 Governmenty 
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15359. Government, theſe Enemies, their Characters, their 
| Views, their Intereſts, are to be diſtinctly known, th 
This Knowledge will likewiſe lead us to ſee and ad- lis 
mire the Addreſs with which ſhe diſintangled herſelf |} P 
from the frequent Difficulties thrown in her Way, and let 
the Snares continually laid for her Ruin. For this of 
Purpoſe we are firſt to obſerve, that her Right to the Pr 
Crown ſhe wore was always conteſted avowedly or [Rt 
ſecretly ; that the Papiſts in general looking on her Cc 
as only a Queen de facto, believed they might with a lec 
good Conſcience aſſiſt in dethroning her, whenever an £1 
Opportunity invited them to it. As the uncertainty bu 
of her Right was the Foundation on which her Ene- th: 
mies built their Deſigns againſt her, I cannot avoid plz 
making ſome Addition to what I have before deliver- | Ed 
ed on this Subject. . „ | EX( 
The Parliament of England, conſiſting of a King M: 
and two Houſes, which repreſent the whole Nation, the 
obliges every Engliſbman to a Submiſſion to its Sta- the 
tutes for this Reaſon, if there were no other, that e- pe. 
very Man is ſuppoſed to have given his Conſent to ten 
their Statutes, either in his own Perſon, or that of pal 
his Repreſentative. It was upon this Foundation that en 
e 


Mary and Elizabeth aſcended the Throne : I mean 
upon the Foundation of an Act of Parliament, which | 
had empowered their Father to regulate the Succeſſi- ak 
on. But it may be doubted if foreign Princes, who ÞÞ iS 
ae Parliament; are o. 4 


bliged to the ſame Submiſſion with the Subject, when 1 
they believe them maniſeſtly unjuſt to their Pretenſi. © 
ons. I ſhall not undertake to decide this Queſtion, 8 © 
which has commonly its recourſe to Arms more than 5 
Laws. I ſhall therefore only remark that Edward III 8 
did not think himſelf obliged to abide by the Deciſion * 

rc 


of the French Nation, which had placed Philip of Va- | | 
lois upon the Throne. However that be, Mary þ 


Queen of France and Scotland believed herſelf injured 8 Le 
in her Pretenſions, as well by the Act impowering Prin 
Henry VIII to break in upon the order of Succeſſion hy. 
according to his own Humour, as by the Will of 5 


that | 
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that Prince. She alledged that neither King nor Par- 
liament had any Right 8 place upon the Throne two, 
Daughters declared Baſtards by ſolemn Acts, and ſtill 
leſs to overlook the Poſterity of the eldeſt Daughter 
of Henry VII, even without any Reaſon ſo much as 
pretended to place in the Line of the Succeſſion Baſ- 


tards, and-the Children of the younger. To the firſt 


| Complaint was anſwered, that the Eug/i % in acknow- 


ledging ſucceſſively Mary and Elizabeth for Queens of 
England, had not followed the Caprice of Henry VIII, 


but the order of Nature, and the Law of Succeſſion 3 


that the Caprice of this Prince lay not in his having 


placed his two Daughters immediately after his Son 
Edward, but in the Intention which he once had to 


xls two Princeſſes born under the Sanction of 


Marriage: That having reſtored theſe Princeſſes to 


the Rank that was due to them, Henry returned into 


the right way, and left no room for any Alterations. 


on that Account: That the not revoking the Sen- 


tence of Divorce againſt Ann of Bulloin, and the Act 


| paſſed againſt Elizabeth in Conſequence of that Sen- 


tence, was not without good Reaſons; but that at 
the moſt this was only a Defect of a l | 


which did not produce any Change in the Thing it 


ſelf. As to Mary's ſecond Complaint of Henry's hav- | 


ing taken no manner of notice of the Poſterity of his 
eldeſt Siſter, it was owned that the Generality of the 


| Engliſh were convinced of the Injuſtice of ſuch Pro- 


cedure. But as the Caſe which might beget a Diffe- 
rence on this Subject did not yet offer, this Queſt ion 


was left undetermined, in hopes of the Queen's Mar- 


riage, and of Children to ſucceed to her. 


Let us now proceed to another Reflection which re- 
| gards foreign Princes. Mary, eldeſt Daughter of Hen- 
ry VIII, aſcended theThrone without any e | 


given to her from the Pretenſions of any one foreig 
Prince, whereas after her Death the Principal Sove- 
reigns of Europe attempted every Thing to wreſt the 


Scepter from #lizabeth. It is not difficult to aſſign a 
great many natural Cauſes of the different Conduct ; 
& 5 „ 
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of Princes with regard to theſe two Queens, The 


firſt is, that when Mary aſcended the Throne, there 


was not one Prince in Europe, who could with any 


Colour diſpute her Right to it. It is true, that the 


young Queen of Scotland was then in France, but yet 
unmarried. The Marriage was a bare Deſign which 


could not be executed in ſome Years, by reaſon of 


the tender Age of the contracted Parties. But though 


Henry II ſhould have ſet up the Claim of this Queen, 
he would only by it have drawn upon himſelf the Em- 


perour, and the whole Power of England. The ſe- 


cond Cauſe is not at all leſs natural, which is, that by 
the Principles of the Roman-Catholicks, none of that 
Religion could conteſt: the Rights of Mary without a 
Renunciation of the Pope's Authority, as a Pope had 
granted the Diſpenſation for the Marriage of Henry 
VIII with Catharine of Arragon. But Henry II was 
entirely diſtant from any ſuch Thought; and as to the 
Emperour Charles V, he had a particular Engage- 
ment to ſupport the Rights of Mary, who was his 


Couſin-German. The Pope maintained his own Rights 


in ſupporting thoſe of Mary. Laſtly, as Mary was 
zealous for her Religion, the Pope, the Emperour, 
the King of France approved of, and hoped their par- 
ticular Advantages from her religious Diſpoſition. 
The Pope hoped to ſee her the Inſtrument to reſtore 
the Roman-Catholick Religion in England. The Em- 
perour immediately formed the Deſign of marrying 


her to his Son Philip. Beſides, a Catholick Queen on 


the Throne of England, removed all dangerous Ap- 
prehenſions of Succours to his Proteſtant Subjects in 
Germany, from the Concurrence of the Engliſh. In a 
Word, his Zeal for his Religion gave him the Satis 
faction of ſeeing England returning back to the Pale 
of the Church. For the ſame Reaſon Henry II, who 


burnt the Proteſtants in France, could not but be plea- 


” pired to render the Reign of Mary peaceable and 


ſed to ſee them deprived of the Protection which they 
might have expected from England, if that Kingdom 


I 


had continued Proteſtant, Thus every Thing oy 


cure. 
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is this Conſideration likewiſe which, doubt- 
ged this Queen to perſecute the Proteſtants 
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all that lay in her Power, becauſe ſhe knew they could 


have no hopes of any Aſſiſtance from abroad. 
But when Elizabeth mounted the Throne on the 


Death of Mary, the Intereſts of Princes had already 


changed, or were changed by this Event. This is 
not the only Time thar the Death of a Sovereign has 


produced the like Alterations in Politicks. The Em- 


perour and Spain were no longer under the Dominion 
of the ſame Prince. The Dauphin had married the 
Queen of Scotland, and by ſuch Marriage acquired a 


Claim to England, which he had not before. Beſides, 
the Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal of Lorrain were be- 


come more powerful in the Court of France, by the 
Abſence of the Conſtable of Montmorency, who was 
then a Priſoner in the Low-Conntries, After the 
Death of Henry II they became ſtill more powerful, 
and made it clear by their Conduct, that they had no- 


thing more at Heart than the placing the Queen their 


Niece upon the Throne of England. Elizabeth had no 
room to doubt of this, when ſhe ſaw Francis II and 
Mary till uſurp the Arms of England, which they 
ſeemed to have taken at firſt only in Obedience to the 
Orders of Henry II. On another Hand, Pbilip II, 


who had loſt all hopes of marrying Elizabeth, had 


entirely deſerted the Intereſts of England, and appear- 
ed altogether diſinclined to ſupport that Kingdom, 


which was become Proteſtant. Laſtly, the Pope ſaw 


his Authority at an end there, and had no hope of 
gaining Elizabetb, who was evidently concerned to 
juſtify the Steps ſhe had taken. Thus France, Spain, 
the Court of Rome, had not only no Reaſon to incline 
them to ſupport Elizabeth, but even an Intereſt to de- 


throne her. It is very true that Philip II would not 
have ſeen with any Satisfaction England and Ireland in 


the Hands of the King of France. But it would have 
given him no Uneaſineſs to have ſeen France engaged 


in a Deſign to conquer England, becauſe from an Un- 


dertaking of ſuch evident Difficulty, he would have 


received 
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received the Satisfaction of beholding two Poyrers moſt 


formidable to him, weakening themſelves by mutual 
Slaughters. Beſides, his Zeal for his Religion, and his 


Deſigns againſt the Low-Countries,, would have made 


him with great Pleaſure look on two Kingdoms thus 
made incapable to aſſiſt theſe Provinces, which already 
bore their Yoak with great Impatience. 


Proteſtants of Germany, they then lived in a Tran- 
quillity which they would not willingly have hazard- 


ed in the Defence of England. They had found in the 


Reign of Henry VIII, that under the pretence of main- 


taining their Religion, a Deſign was formed to en- 


age them in a War which was by no means agreea- 
Wherefore, content as they 
were with their preſent Condition, they were not in 


the Humour to ſee themſelves expoſed to manifeſt 


Dangers in Maintenance of the Rights of Elizabeth, 


though otherwiſe they with Pleafure ſaw a Proteſtant 


27 upon the Throne of England. 
have already ſhewn in what Situation the Scotch 


Affairs were at the Acceſſion of Elizabeth. She was 


ſo far from expecting any Aſſiſtance from Scotland, 
that ſhe ſaw herſelf under an indiſpenſable Neceflity 


to ſupport the Proteſtant Party there, well knowing 
that it was the Intention of France to attack her from 


that Quarter. Beſides the 3000 Men already ſent to 


the Regent, another more conſiderable nt 


cotland under 


was preparing in France to be ſent into 
This let her 


the leading of the Marquiſs of Elbeuf. 


know ſufficiently that the Court of France, ſenſible of 
the Difficulty to attack England by Sea, was come to 
a Reſolution of puſhing 


the War on the northern 


Frontiers by a Junction of their Forces with thoſe of 
Scotland. Thus the Deſign ef the French Court to 
ſubdue the Scotch Rebels, was only the firſt Step by 
which they hoped to riſe to the Conqueſt of England. 
On ber Side, Ireland gave not leſs Diſturbance 
That Hand was inhabited by native 


Iriſh 


J 2 


As to the 
new Emperour, Elizabeth, if ſhe had nothing to fear, 
had at leaſt nothing to hope from him. As to the 
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Iriſo and elif Families, _ tranſplanted thither ſince 


the Conqueſt made bf it by Henry II. It had a Vice- 
roy or L3g-Lieute, it, commanding in the Name of 


the Queens but it might very well be that his Autho- 


rity was not ſufficiently revered to keep the 1rifſþ in 
a juſt Submiſſion. They had amongſt them a great 
many Grandees, who indeed profeſſed to acknowledge 


the Queen's Sovereignty, but believed ar the ſame 


Time that they had a Right to do themſelves Juſtice 


for the Wrongs which they pretended to have receiv- 
ed. They were engaged in Wars with one another, 


without giving themſelves much Trouble about the 


Orders of the Yice-roy, who being but poorly backed” 


by Engliſh Forces, was in no Condition to inſpire a 
Dread of his Authority. As often as any preſſing 

Neceſſity called him to chaſtiſe a Rebellion, or re- 
move the Oppreſſions laid upon the People by the 
powerful Great Ones, he was to ſend for new Forces 
from England. But as this could not be done without 


Expence, very often Things were brought to extre- 
mity before any Reſolution was taken. Wherefore 
the greater -part of the Fice-roys finding themſelves 
too weak to force an Obedience, wilfully ſhut their 
Eyes againſt the Exceſſes and Violences of the Great, 
in the Fear of unſeaſonably riſquing the Royal Au- 
thority. They contented themſelves with filling their 
Parſes while they held their Commiſſions, and left it 
to their Succeſſors to repreſs the Violences and Inſo- 


lence of the 1riſh. This Conduct had rendered the 


native Noblemen ſo fierce and arrogant, that, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, they only acknowledged the Royal Au- 
thority, when it was wanted and neceſſary to protect 


them againſt their Enemies. Beſides, a natural Aver-. 


ſion which the 1rifþ had for the Engliſh, and which 


the latter took little Care to remove, there was at 


this Time another Reaſon, which contributed to im- 
prove this National Hatred. This was the Change 


which the Queen had lately made in Religion. The | 


Iriſb had from the Pope an Attachment equal to their 


Ignorance, which was extreme. This diſpoſed them 
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miſſaries, 
who were continually inciting them to Rebellion a- 


ainſt the Government. Elizabeth was therefore con- 


tinually watchful upon the Tranſactions of that Iſland, 
knowing what was the Intereſt and Credit which the 
Pope her Enemy had there. 


The Diſpoſition of the Engliſh with regard to E. 


lizabeth comes next to be conſidered. When the 
Queen formed the Deſign of eſtabliſhing the Refor- 
mation, her firſt Care was to change the Magiſtrates 


in the Towns and Counties, and fill their Places with 


Proteſtants. Then ſhe called a Parliament, which 
was compoſed of Members, generally ſpeaking, ſuch 


as ſhe deſired. This Parliament renewed the Laws 
made by Edward VI concerning Religion. Theſe 


Laws had the Care of the Magiſtrates for their punc- 
tual Execution. So that a few Months after the 
Death of Mary, the publick Exefciſe of the Roman 
Catholick Religion was not leſs Criminal than the Ex- 
erciſe of the Proteſtant had been under the laſt Reign. 
The Clergy which refuſed Obedience to the new Laws 
were deprived of their Benefices, and the Vacancies 
ſupplied by zealous Proteſtants. To ſay all in one 
Word, the Reformation roſe under Elizabeth in the 
ſame Manner that the Roman Catholick Religion had 
done under Mary, with this only difference, that no 
Perſon was put to Death by Elizabeth purely for Re- 
ligion. We are not however to imagine that this ex- 
terior Change produced a real one in the Heart. In- 
ſtances are very rare of Men who are implicitely obe- 
dient to their Sovereigns in the Affair of Religion. 


Thoſe, who were good Catholicks under the Reign of 


Mary, remained ſuch under Elizabeth ; in like Manner 
thoſe who had embraced the Reformation under Ed. 
ward VI, continued Reformed in the Heart under 
Mary, and only aſſumed the outſide of Popery. If 
it is therefore conſidered that all the Changes made in 
Religion under this and the preceeding Reigns, had 
the ſame Motives, it will not be difficult to compre- 
hend, that the Roman Catholicks muſt have been {till 

| %%% real very 


15360. to liſten to the Sollicitations of the Romiſb 
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very numerous in the Kingdom. Little more than 1560. 

twenty Years had paſſed ſince the Reformation began, 
and in this Interval the Publick Worſhip had ſeen four 
Alterations. But it is deſtitute of all Probability that 
| a whole Nation ſhould follow the Caprices of the Go- 

vernours in Opinions of Religion, notwithſtanding 
their exterior Compliance with the Publick Authori- 
ty. It is very certain that the Number of Roman Ca- 
tholicks in this Kingdom was very great even after E- 
lizabetb had eſtabliſhed the Reformation, though the 

Reformed were ſtill more numerous. It is therefore 
very natural to imagine that thoſe who perſiſted in 
their antient Sentiments touching Religion were ſecret 
Enemies of the Queen: That they deſired the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of the antient Religion, and were diſpo- 
ſed to embrace every favourable Opportunity of pla- 
cing a Catholick Queen upon the Throne. It was 
therefore not one of the leaſt of Elizabeth's Cares to 

attend to the Motions of her own Subjects. . 

Loet us make a ſhort Recapitulation of what we Eliza: 
have advanced. e Nee had for Enemies, France, _ 
the Queen of Scotland, the Pope, and all the Catho- 5 
lick ee For though Philip II had not yet de- e PTY 
clared his Enmity, ſhe too well knew he was none of 
her Friends, and the Sequel clearly proved it. On a- 
nother Hand, ſhe had the Triſb, and a great Part of 
her Engli/h Subjects to guard againſt, without having 
one Ally to aſſiſt her in her Extremities. She was 
therefore to draw thoſe Aſſiſtances, which ſhe could 
hope for from no other Hands, from her own Pru- 

. dence, good Conduct, and faithful Subjects. To 
R have the Succour always at Hand which ſhe foreſaw 
would be wanted, ſhe had but one way, and that was 
to make herſelf beloved by her People. This was to 
be the governiug Maxim of her Conduct. Happily 
for her both Heart and Mind were ſo well diſpoſed, 
that ſhe never once deviated from ſo neceſlary a Prin- 
ciple. So that one may with aſſurance ſay, that no 
King of England. was ever more ſincerely beloved by 
his People than Elizabeth, But to make it clear that 
” T ! Th 
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to liſten to the Sollicitations of the Romiſo Emiſſaries, 


who were continually inciting them to Rebellion a- 

gainſt the Government. Elizabeth was therefore con- 
tinually watchful upon the Tranſactions of that Aſland, 
knowing what was the Intereſt and Credit which the 


Pope her Enemy had there. 


The Diſpoſition of the Engliſh with regard to E- 
lizabeth comes next to be confidered. When the 
Queen formed the Deſign of eſtabliſhing the Refor- 


mation, her firſt Care was to change the Magiſtrates 


in the Towns and Counties, and fill their Places with 
Proteſtants. Then ſhe called a Parliament, which 


was compoſed of Members, generally ſpeaking, ſuch 


as ſhe deſired. This Parliament renewed the Laws 


made by Edward VI concerning Religion. Theſe 
Laws had the Care of the Magiſtrates for ther punc- 
tual Execution. So that a few Months after the 
Death of Mary, the publick Exefciſe of the Roman 
Catholick Religion was not leſs Criminal than the Ex- 


_ erciſe of the Proteſtant had been under the laſt Reign. 


hend, that the Roman Catholicks muſt have been ſtill 


The Clergy which refuſed Obedience to the new Laws 
were deprived of their Benefices, and the Vacancies 
ſupplied by zealous Proteſtants. To ſay all in one 
Word, the Reformation roſe under Elizabeth in the 
ſame Manner that the Roman Catholick Religion had 
done under Mary, with this only difference, that no 


Perſon was put to Death by Elizabeth purely for Re- 


ligion. We are not however to imagine that this ex- 
terior Change produced a real one in the Heart. In- 
ſtances are very rare of Men who are implicitely obe- 
dient to their Sovereigns in the Affair of Religion. 


| Thoſe, who were good Catholicks under the Reign of 
Mary, remained ſuch under Elizabeth; in like Manner 


thoſe who had embraced the Reformation under 'E4- 
ward VI, continued Reformed in the Heart under 
Mary, and only aſſumed the outſide of Popery. If 


it is therefore conſidered that all the Changes made in 
Religion under this and the preceeding Reigns, had 


the ſame Motives, it will not be difficult to compre- 


very. 
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very numerous in the Kingdom. Little more than 1560. 
twenty Years had paſſed ſince the Reformation began, 

and in this Interval the Publick Worſhip had ſeen four 
Alterations. But it is deſtitute of all Probability that 
a whole Nation ſhould follow the Caprices of the Go- 
vernours in Opinions of Religion, notwithſtandin 
their exterior Compliance with the Publick Authori- 
ty. It is very certain that the Number of Roman Ca- 
tholicks in this Kingdom was very great even after E- 
lizabeth had eſtabliſhed the Reformation, though the 
Reformed were ſtill more numerous. It is therefore 
very natural to imagine that thoſe who perſiſted in 
their antient Sentiments touching Religion were ſecrer 
Enemies of the Queen: That they deſired the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of the antient Religion, and were diſpo- 
ſed to embrace every favourable Opportunity of pla- 
cing a Catholick Queen upon the Throne. It was 
therefore not one of the leaſt of Elizabeth's Cares to 
attend to the Motions of her own Subjects. | 
Let us make a ſhort Recapitulation of what we Eliza- 
have advanced. eons had for Enemies, France, _ 
| the Queen of Scotland, the Pope, and all the Catho- : 

Y Fer though Philip II had not yet de- An 
clared his Enmity, ſhe too well knew he was none of 
her Friends, and the Sequel clearly proved it. On a- 
nother Hand, ſhe had the Jriſb, and a great Part of 
her Engliſb Subjects to guard againſt, without having 
one Ally to aſſiſt her in her Extremities. She was 
therefore to draw thoſe Aſſiſtances, which ſhe could 
hope for from no other Hands, from her own Pru- 
dence, good Conduct, and faithful Subjects. To 
have the Succour always at Hand which ſhe foreſaw 
would be wanted, ſhe had but one way, and that was 
to make herſelf beloved by her People. This was to 

N be the governiug Maxim of her Conduct. Happily 

f for her both Heart and Mind were ſo well diſpoſed, 
that ſne never once deviated from ſo neceſſary à Prin- 

ciple. So that one may with aſſurance ſay, that no 

King of England was ever more ſincerely beloved by 

his Veople than Elizabeth, But to make it clear that 
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Caſe was ſcattered with a juſt Profuſion. 


cf this. 
 Cfconomy, that ſhe never was once through the whole 


n during the whole Courſe of her Reign. Laſt- 


The Hiſlory of ENGLAND. 


this Elogy is not without Foundation, it is neceflary 
to be more particular upon this Subject. It is certain 


that her truly Proteſtant Subjects were more nume- 


rous than the Catholicxs. What therefore could ſhe 


do more obliging or popular than to favour the Pro- 


teſtant Religion, eſpecially as ſhe herſelf was of it, 


and had no ſtruggle in her Mind to act this way fo 


| agreeably to her own Intereſts ? 


for a Sovereign to conciliate the Eſteem and Affecti- 
on of the People, is the wiſe and frugal Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Treaſury, ſo that he is under no Obliga- 
tion of loading his People with unneceſſary Taxes, 


No Prince had this piece of QEconomy in that Perfec- 


tion that Elizabeth had, which ſhe ſometimes carried 
fo far, that her own Miniſters, with ſome Colour per- 
haps, charged her with Avarice. However that be, 
her Expences were ſo well regulated, that ſhe was 
never ſeen to empty her Treaſures upon her Favou- 


rites, or throw them away upon vain Amuſements, | 
and glittering Trifles. 


Nevertheleſs this frugal Incli- 
nation, whether it was owing to Nature or Policy, 
always gave way to Neceſſity, and her Money in that 
France, 
Spain, Scotland, ſaw repeated and unwelcome Proofs 
Her People had ſo good an Opinion of her 


Courſe of her Reign denied the Supplies ſhe aſked for, 
nor heard any Complaints from her Subjects of hea- 
vy and unneceſſary Impoſitions. She had another 
Quality which won her the Eſteem of the Engliſb in a 
great Degree. This was, that ſhe would not ſuffer any 
Applications from her Miniſters to prevail with her 


to beſtow Offices or Honours upon unworthy Perſons, 
She took great care not to make Honours and Digni- 


ties cheap, which ſhe deſigned to be the Rowand of 
Merit and ſuperiour Virtue. By this wiſe Conduct 


the avoided the diſobliging i: any who might 


have expected Honours, had they ſeen them be- 


ſtowed on others of no more Merit than them- 


ſelves. This was a Maxim from which ſhe rarely de- 


1. 


Vol. VII. 


Another Method 


Book XVII. 23. E LIZ ABE T H. 
y. the made it a Duty to diſtribute Juſtice on all Oc- 


caſions with Impartiality. Her greateſt Favourites 


felt her Severity when they abuſed her Kindneſs, and 
wandered from the ſtrict Line of their Duty. There 
is no doubt bur the, Intereſt which ſhe had to be be- 


loved of her People, put her upon every Method 


which was capable to advance her favourite Aim. But 
it is not to be inferred from hence, as ſome have, that 


all her Conduct was pure Diſſimulation, becauſe it is 
by no means impoſſible for the Inclinations of Men to 


tally with their Intereſts. Elizabeth had a true Eſteem 
for the Reformed Religion, and her Intereſt called her 
to ſupport it with all her Power. She was naturally 
an CEconomiſt, and, ſuch was the Situation of her Af- 
fairs, that no Prince ever had more occaſion to be ſo. 


As ſhe had true Merit herſelf, ſhe efteemed it in ano- 
ther, and therefore could never bring herſelf to con- 
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fer Dignities upon Men who had never merited them. 


Laſtly, had ſhe remitted ever ſo little of. the Severity 


of Juſtice, it might have been feared for her, that her 


Sex would have been deſpiſed, and the great ones by 
degrees have gone into exceſſive Liberties. 


Such were the principal Means made uſe of by 


Elizabeth to conciliate the Affections of her Subjects. 
Their Aﬀections were ſo neceſſary, that ſhe had no 


other Reſource. Without the Love of her People 


her Reign would, probably, have been very unhappy, 


conſidering the Number and Quality of her Enemies. 


The Reader therefore is to regard her Actions in ge- 


neral, as the Conſequences and Dependencies of the 


Maxim laid down by her, to neglect nothing which 
might conciliate the Affection of her People, and 
conſequently ſecure Happineſs to her Reign. 


There is yet another Maxim which had not leſs In- 


fluence upon her Conduct than the laſt. She ſaw 


herſelf threatned on all Sides. The Pope, France, 
and afterwards Spain, gave her everlaſting Diſquiet, 


either from open or ſecret Deſigns, It was not without 


reaſon that ſhe feared:an Union of all theſe Powers 


for her Ruin, In this thought ſhe promoted with all 


her 
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her Strength the Troubles which at any time roſe in 


the neighbouring States, and particularly in France 


Scotland, and the Low-Conntries, to find her Enemies 


Diverſion at home, and put it out of their Power to 


give her any Trouble in her own Dominions. I ſhall. 


not pretend to decide whether this way of Defence a- 


gainſt Enemies even ſo powerful and dangerous, is 


agreeable to the ſtrict Rule of Juſtice. It cannot 


however be denied, but that this was a Piece of re- 
fined Policy, and that her own Security encouraged 


it, as ſhe had no other way ro parry the Blows of her 


Opinion: 
concerning 


Elizabe th. 


Enemies. She frequently made uſe of this Maxim, as 


the Sequel will prove. 
I thought it neceſſary to prepare the Reader for 


the Hiſtory of this Reign, by Reflections which are 


deſigned to ſuſpend in his Mind the Prejudices of the 
Hiſtorians of all Nations and Religions for and againſt 
this renowned Queen. It is no ſmall Difficulty to fix 
the Judgment amidſt the Contrarieties of ſo many 
Hiſtorians as have ſpoken of her. Some have exhi- 
bited her as the moſt accompliſhed Queen that the 


World ever ſaw. No Defects, according to theſe 


Hiſtorians, are to be found in her Character. All 
her Actions were the Reſults of Prudence, Juſtice 


and Equity, and had no other Motive than the Glory 


have pretended that her Love for her Subjects was ſo 


of God, and the Happineſs of her People. They 


_ ardent, as to ſtifle in her all Regards for her own Inte- 


reſts, and employ her whole Thoughts for their Hap- 


pineſs. Not contented to excuſe her upon ſome 


Actions which deſerve Cenſure, they have even in 


ſome meaſure fanctified theſe very Actions, by inſi- 


nuating that they all flowed from her Zeal for the 
Glory of God and the Proteſtant Religion. Others 
again have aſperſed her with all the Calumnies which 
it was poſſi ble to invent. If you believe theſe Hiſto- 


tians, ſhe exceeded all the Tyrants that went before 


in Cruelty and Barbarity. She was proud to the moſt 
extravagant Degree, and her whole Conduct was one 
continued Diſſimulation from the Beginning to the 

5 Con- 


F CRE CK 


ing, through all the Flattery which ſo 
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Concluſion of Her Reign, notwithſtanding her Affec- 
tation of an exterior Virtue and Religion. To their 


Accuſations of her publick Adminiſtration, they 


have added the blackeſt Detractions upon her private 
Conduct. They have endeavoured to make her paſs 
for a Woman diſſolute, and only averſe to Marriage, 
that ſhe might give a more unbounded Looſe to her 


criminal Enjoyments. It is to efface both theſe Im- 
reſſions, and bring the Reader, if religious Pre- 
judices will ſuffer him to ſuſpend his Judgment, that 


I have previouſly laid before him the Motives to her 
Conduct, and the Maxims, which, to keep within 
the Compaſs of Politicks, did and ought to govern 
her. Her principal Deſign was to keep the Crown 
firm upon her Head, which was always tottering. To 
ſucceed in this View, ſhe laid down for her Conduct 
the Maxims which I have mentioned. Is there any 
thing ſtrange, that on certain Occaſions ſhe a little 


| over-acted the Tenderneſs ſhe had for her People, 


which was her only Support? But it had been juſt 
Matter of Aſtoniſhment to have ſeen her, by an irre- 
gular Life, and other Exceſſes of which ſhe ſtands 
accuſed, acting in direct Contradiction to thoſe Me- 
thods which could only procure her the Love and 


Eſteem of her Feople, of which ſhe had ſo preſſing a 


Neceſſity. This is ſufficient, I perſuade my ſelf, to 
ſcatter ſome of thoſe Clouds which are thrown over 
her Reputation. On the other Hand, as ſhe ſaw her- 


felf aſſaulted from all Quarters by powerful Enemies, 
who were continually inſpiring the Spirit of Rebellion 
into her Subjects, when we ſee her fomenting the 
Troubles of Scotland, and aſſiſting the Hugonots of 


France, and the Male-Contents of the Low-Countries, 
we ſhall eaſily ſee ro what Motive this duct is ow- 
of her Ad- 
mirers have diſguiſed it witch. Apply but the two 
Maxims which I have mentioned to her Actions: Let 
it but be remembred that ſhe was under a Neceſſity to 


keep them always in ſight, and every Step of her Con- 
duct will be almoſt accounted for by its true and natu- I 
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Male Con- 
tent of 


Scotland. not doubting of their being deſigned againſt Scotland, 
thought ſhe was, above all things, obliged to pro- 


Events of the Year 1560. 
ATreaty | The Earl of Maitland, who was diſpatched into 


between Eng land from the Confederate Scots, at laſt brought 
Elizateth the Treaty to a Concluſion, which was ſigned at Ber- 
and the wick the 27th of February 1560. Elizabeth ſeeing the 
great Preparations which were making in France, and 


vide for the Safety of that Nation, and prevent the 
French from being too powerful there. She had 


rounds to fear that if Mary ſhould have Children 
Hom the King her Husband, France and Scotland 


would be united under one Head, which it was her 
great Intereſt to guard againſt; She concluded there- 
fore a Treaty with the Earl of Maitland, which ſuf- 


ficiently beſpoke her Fears Wa, Scotland. 1 


Treaty contained 1 in Subſtance : 


tie Procettion the Duke of 
XV. 569. Chateleraud, and all his Adherents, to maintain the 


Kingdom of Scotland in its Liberties and Privileges, 


during the Marriage of the Queen of Scotland with 


the King of France, and one Year after. 
T hat ſhe engaged herſelf to ſend Forces into . 
land, and continue them there till the French were en- 
tirely drove out of that Kingdom. 
That ſhe would come to no Agreement with France, 
but with Condition of leaving Scotland i in full Li- 


berty. 


That ſhe would- never abandon the 8 
while they acknowledged Mary for their Sovereign, 
and did their utmoſt to ſupport the * Rights of the 


Crown. 
That if the Exgliſb took any Places in Scotland, they 


ſhould be either demoliſhed, or put into the Hands 


of the Duke of Chateleraud at his own Option, but 


that the Englih ſhould never erect any F ortifiration 1 in 
the 3 5 8 
GE That 
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1560. ral Motive. After this long, but, I think, abſo- 
lately neceſſary Digreſſion, it is time to come to me” 
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| That the Duke and al his Adherents ſhould join the 
Engliſh Forces. 

That they ſhould 574 220 themſclins the Enemies 
of thoſe of their Countrymen, who ſhould enter into 


the Service of France againſt England. 
That if England was attacked in the South, the 


| Confederates ſhould ſend to the Queen's Aſſiſtance 


Two Thouſand Foot and Two Hundred Horſe ; but 

if in the Norib, they ſhould Join the Eng Army 
| with all their Forces. 

That if the Earl of Argyle, great Juſticiary. of 


. ſhould engage with the Confederates, he 
| ſhould be obliged to ule all his Endeavours to reduce 


the North of Ireland under the Dominion of England, 


agreeably to a Treaty to be made betwixt him and the 


Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. 
That the Duke of Chateleraud and his Adherents 


XZ ſhould give Hoſtages to the Queen of England, to re- 


main in England during the Time that the Marriage 
between Mary Queen of Scots and the Rang of France 


ſhould ſubſiſt. 
Laſtly, The Duke of Chateleraud and has Ads 


rents proteſted that their Intention was to be faithful 
to the iy gran in every thing, which was not contrary 

to the Laws and Liberties of Scotland, and had, no 
Tendency to their Subverſion. 


From this Treaty it is plain that Elizabeth's only 
Aim was to keep the King of France from becomin 
Maſter of Scotland, as ſhe knew that the Attack ane 
her was intended from that Quarter. 
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While this Treaty was negotiating, the French Sequel of 


Forces which were in Scotland continued their Purſuit * 


fairs of 


of the Confederate Scots into the Mountains, contrary Scotland. 
to the Opinion of Martigues of the Houſe of Luxem- Camden, 


-bourg. This Lord, who had brought the laſt Succours 
from France, was for an immediate Invaſion of Eng- 


land, perſuading himſelf that on his firſt Appearance 


there, the Engliſe Catholicks would all rife and join 
his Forces. But the Regent, better informed of the 


Vor. VIII. „ State 
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1,60. State of England, judged it not proper to enter upon 
ſo great a Deſign with ſo ſmall an Army. Some 
time after, while the French. were triumphing at the 
Sight of a flying Enemy, they diſcovered from the 
Top of a Mountain a Fleet at Sea, which they at 
firſt took to be that which was expected under the 
Command of the Marquiſs d' Elbeuf. But diſcovering 
afterwards that it carried Exg/iſþ Colours, they were 
of Opinion that the Forces ſent to the Confederates 
Buchanan. by Land were not very diſtant. This made them 
think of returning back to Leith with deſign to have 
a Rendezvous of all their Forces there, and to wait 
the Arrival of the Marquiſs & Elbeuf. But that Ex- 
pectation was in vain, for a violent Tempeſt diſperſed 
is Fleet, and obliged him to fail back to France to re- 
fit his Veſſels. Afterwards the Troubles which broke 
dut in France calling for the Aſſiſtance of theſe Forces 
which were ſending into Scotland, and of thoſe al- 
ready there, this Expedition was entirely laid aſide. 
The French Forces having retired to Leith, the 
Confederates aſſembled from all Places, where they 
lay difperſed, with a Deſign to join the Engli/h Army 
coming to their Relief under the Command of the 
Lord Grey. Afterwards they came to Haddon the 
iſt of April, being Six Thouſand ſtrong in Foot, 
and Iwo Thouſand in Horſe, and there expected 
the Emglih Succours, haſtning to them with all poſ- 
The Regent {ible Speed. The Queen-Regent fearing to be ſhut 
Ea. up in Leith, choſe rather to retire to the Caſtle of 
pur. Edinburgh, which was committed by the States to the 
4 Government of Jobn Areskin, with expreſs Orders 
not to reſign it to any other Hands than theirs. He 
received the Queen with Honour, but ſtill preſerved 
his Authority over the Caſtle. KY 
Shortly after the Lord Grey entring Scotland with 


; The Eog- 


liſh Army an Army of Six or Seven Thouſand Foot and Twelve 
exers Hundred Horſe, was joined by the Confederates, and 
Scotland. both Armies marched to Leith, whither the Enemies 
had retired. It was no ſlight Undertaking to beſiege 
a Place which had an Army within its Walls; ne- 

0s 5 vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, the Siege was begun, becauſe there was 1566. 
no other way to drive the French out of Scotland. ae, and 
While they were employed in this Siege, nothing was 1 
leſt unattempted by the French King to prevail with preſſes 
Elizabeth to recal her Forces out of Scotland. But ſhe Elizabeth 
knew her own Intereſts too well to be caught with eee 
this Artifice. When de Sevre the French Ambaſſador of scot- 
firſt ſpoke to her concerning this Affair, ſhe anſwered, land. 
Her Troops ſhould be readily recalled, provided the Camden. 
French were likewiſe ſent back, becauſe e had no 
juſter Pretenſions to ſend Forces into Scotland than 
England. At laſt the Ambaſſador finding that all his Proteſt of 
Endeavours to this purpoſe were thrown away, pro- he French 
teſted in the Preſence of the Span; Ambaſſador, that "ir 
by ſending Forces into Scotland ſhe had violated the 
Treaty of Caleau: To whieh ſhe calmly anſwered, 
That the King of ' Franee had firſt infringed that 
Treaty, by his Attempt to render himſelf Maſter of | 
Scotland. Some time before ſhe had publiſhed a Ma- Elizabeth _ 
nifeſto, declaring her Reaſons for intereſting herſelf publiſhes s 
in the Affairs of Scotland: She there charged in plain Manijeſfte. 
Terms the Duke of Guiſ and the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, with being the Authors of the Troubles in that 
Kingdom, in order to effect more eaſily their Deſigns 
laid againſt England. To them likewiſe ſhe aſcribed 
the Injury done her by the King and Queen of France, 
in their aſſuming her Title and Arms. 
Before de Sevre had made his Proteſt, Monluc Bi- 
ſhop of Yalence, was come into England to preſs the 
Queen to recall her Forces from Scotland, and even 
attempted to perſuade her that Francis II and Mary 
had aſſumed her Title with no other view but to do 
Honour to her. This Excuſe was more provoking 1 
than the Injury. At laſt Montluc ſeeing that he could France . 
not divert her from her Reſolution to ſupport the _ oe 
Scotch Confederates, told her that the King of France li. 
would give her back Calais, if ſhe would recall her 
Forces out of Scotland. Bur ſhe anſwered, that that | 
7 0 Town was not worth redeeming at ſo great a -_ _ 
rice, In the mean time ſhe diſpatched Montague to Hl. : 


* 
1 
. * 6 
* 1 
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Philip II, to inform him of the Reaſons. which in- 
duced her to aſſiſt Scotland. That Ambaſſador was to 
repreſent to him, that the Guiſes had formed a De- 


ſign to unite Scotland with the Monarchy of France; 
that to ſecure Succeſs to what they had projected, they 
had concerted the Murder of the Earl of Arran, who 


had happily withdrawn from Paris (a), and ſhe 


- prayed Philip to conſider if ſuch an Union would be 


advantageous to Spain. 


During theſe Negotiations the Siege of Leith was 


continued, but with no great Succeſs, becauſe of the 
numerous Garriſon within it. The 15th of April the 
Firench made a Sally, and nailed ſome Cannons. 


The 3oth the Engliſh were repulſed at an Aſſault. 
The 1ſt of May they made another Aſſault, with no 
better Succeſs. The Length and Difficulties of this 
Siege began now to diſhearten them, when the Due 
of Norfolk, Warden of the Northern Marches of 


England, ſent a powerful Reinforcement, and came to 


France de- 


the Engliſb Camp himſelf to encourage the Continu- 
ance of the Siege. They would nevertheleſs have found 
great Difficulty to make themſelves Maſters of the 
Place, had not the Conſpiracy of Amboiſe, which 
then began to diſcover itſelf, intimated to the Princes 
of Lorrain that the Seaſon was not yet come for the 
Execution of their Deſigns againſt England. Where- 


frres Peace, fore, far from having any Thoughts of ſending new 


Camden, 


* 


Forces into Scolland, they judged it more proper to 
recall thoſe already there, becauſe they might have 
occaſion for them in France. It was with this view 
that Monluc Biſhop of Valence, and the Comte de 
Randan were diſpatched into Scotland with full Power 
from the King to conclude a Peace. Elizabeth in- 
formed of it, ſent thither likewiſe her Secretary Ce- 
cil, and Dr. Wotton, furniſhed with the ſame Power, 
The Plenipotentiaries immediately agreed to meet at 
Edinburgh in Fuly, and in the mean time concluded a 
5 pet LO ED We '©-Fuce, - 


(e) This juſtifies Buchanay's Account of the Deſign laid to ar- 
reſt and detain the Earl of Arran in France. 
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Truce, which was to laſt till the End of their Confe- 
rences. During this Truce the Qucen-Regent died in 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh the roth of June. 


When the Peace came to be treated of, the French A Peace 
Plenipotentiaries peremptorily refuſed to treat with * 


the Scotch Confederates, ſaying, it would be an Injury 


to the Royal Authority, becauſe they were Rebels. 


This Refuſal might have broke the Conference, had 
not the two Parties, deſirous to finiſh the War, found 
at laſt an Expedient to continue it. This was, that 
Francis and Mary ſhould grant certain Conditions to 


the Confederates, not by way of Treaty, but as Acts 


of pure Grace and Favour ; and that nevertheleſs the 


Confederates ſhould engage themſelves to the Obſer- 


vation of them, in the Treaty to be made with the 


ueen of England. This was in effect the ſame thing, 


but the Ambaſſadors, probably with a Deſign to 

draw ſome Advantage from it, preferred this Expe- 
dient to the breaking off the Treaty upon a mere For- 
mality. The greateſt Part of Hiſtorians confound, 


1n the Treaty concluded ſhortly after at Edinburgh, 


two Things, which nevertheleſs ought to be diſt in- 
guiſned: that is to ſay, the Conceſſions of Francis 
and Mary to their Scotch Subjects; and the Treaty 
made between France and England. As of theſe two 


Things one was obſerved, and the other not, it is 


neceſſary to have a diſtinct Idea of them. The Pro- 
miſes made to the Scots were: | 


That the French Forces ſhould Jeave Scotland. in aud fiſh 


Twenty-four Days, and return back to France in Vel- 

ſels to be furniſhed by Eliabelb. 

'- That the City of Leith ſhould be reſtored to > Kor- 
land, and the Fortifications demoliſhed. 


That the Works made by the French at- Duntar 


ſhould be demoliſhed. | 

That the King and Queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould grant an Amneſty to the Confederates for every 
thing done from the 10th of March 1559, to the 1ſt 


of Auguſt 1560, and that this Amneſty ſhould be ap- 
U 4 Proved 
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proved and ratified by the States of Scotland, a” be 


aſſembled the following Auguſt, with the conſent of 
King and Queen. 
That the French ſhould have RO to levy ſixty 

Men in the Ile of Keith x. 


a But with N. as to the Intereſts _ Elizabeth, a 
real Treaty wa 


Edinburgb, which contained, 


That for the future the King and Queen of Scotland 


. * ſhould not aſſume the Title and Quality of King and 


Queen of England and Ireland, nor bear the Arms of 


tteſe Kingdoms. 


Writers with relation to the ſucceeding Events. 


That the Patents and . Acts which they had 


expedited with that Title ſhould be altered, or made 


null and of no Significancy. 
That the farther Satisfaction do the Queen of 
England demanded for the Injury which was done 
her, ſhould be referred to a Conference to be held at 
: London between the Commiſſioners of the two Crowns. 


That if the Commiſſioners could not make up the 


Difference, the Umpirage of it ſhould be left to the 
King of Spain. 

That the King and Queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould make good the Promiſes made to the Scots at 
12088 ah by the Plenipotentiaries of France. 


Tt is worth remarking, that Buchanan in his Hiſtory 


has only mentioned the Articles granted to the Con- 


federate Scots, and that Camden in his Annals of E- 


lixabeth takes notice only of the Treaty between the 


two Crowns. This cauſes ſome Obſcurity in thoſe 


After 


» The Reader will naturally ask of what Service it would be to 


' © Francis and Mary to have fixty Men of their French Subjects left 


in Scorland.— And Buchanan gives this Reaſon, That the Queen 


might not ſeem to be thrown out of the entire Poſſeſſion. of Seo 


land. 
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concluded which will be often re- 
membered afterwards by the Name of the Treaty of 
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After the Treaty was finiſhed, the French and En- 1560. 

9405 withdrew their Forces from Scotland: The Forti- Ve Treaty 
8 of Leith and Dunbar were demoliſhed, and es 
the Amneſty was ſent over into Scotland, and ratified Sconde 
by the States. Theſe ſame States aſſembled in Al- #xecmred; 
guſt, made Laws favourable to the Reformation, S 
_ ſent them to the King and Queen for their Ap- 
probation, rather to diſcover what were their Senti- 
ments on this Subject, than with any Hopes of hav- 
ing their Laws confirmed, and yet the King and 
Queen ordered a punctual Obedience to be mans to 

j theſe new Laws. 

| But as to theTreaty concluded between the Crowns, rejuſed as 

7 Francis and Mary refuſed their Ratification to it, for it related 

|| a Reaſon which is not eaſy ro underſtand. It was, “ a 

z they ſaid, becauſe the Scots falſely aſſuming the Name 2 

5 of fairhfol. Subjects, had made a Treaty with Eliza- 
beth in their own Names, without any Warrant from 

þ the Royal Authority. If this Refuſal had only regard- 

ed the Articles granted to the Scots, Elizabeth might 

: | have believed that the Court of France had repented 

; of ſuch large Conceſſions to them, and then the Rea- 

i ſon alledged had been with ſome Colour. But all 


> | that had been granted to the Scots being already exe- 
cuted, what had their pretended Inſolence to do to 
render invalid a Treaty made upon a Difference be- 


8 tween Elizabeth and Mary, in which the Conduct of 
the Scots was entirely unconcerned? It was therefore 
natural to infer, that this weak Reaſon was only a 

7 Pretext made uſe of by Francis and Mary to. elude 

- their Engagement ſo far as it related to Elizabeth. E- : 

- | Hizabeth likewiſe was convinced by this, that the Prin- — 

> ces of Lorrain perſiſted ſtill in their Deſign to wreſt ö 

> |. the Crown from her; and this Thought made an Im- FH 
po upon her Mind which never was effaced. The bo 

ncles of Mary did not then foreſee the Miſery which 
this Policy would one Day occaſion to their Niece, 

_ whoſe Grandeur they ſo paſſionately promoted. 


While 
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The Queen 
Jong bt in 
Marriage 
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Camden. 


While Elizabeth was employed in the Affairs laſt 
treated of, her Court was attentive to her Conduct 
and Inclinations with regard to Marriage. Though 
ſhe had told her Parliament that ſhe was deſirous to 


continue in a ſingle State, yet theſe ſorts of Reſolu- 


tions were conſidered as ſubject to Change, and the 
more ſo becauſe a great many Princes, and ſome 


Lords deſpaired not of Succeſs to their Courtſhip. 


Charles Archduke of Auſtria, ſecond Son to the Em- 


perour Ferdinand, the King of Sweden, the Duke of 


| Holſtein, had already declared their Pretenſions. The 


Earl of Arran, Son to the Duke of Chateleraud, rely- 
ing on the Barrenneſs of Queen Mary, and flattering 


himſelf with the Succeſſion to the Crown of Scotland, 


imagined that Elizabeth would accept him preferably 


to any other in the view of uniting the two King- 


doms . To theſe were added others, who being her 


Subjects, and not daring to make ſo open a Decla- 


ration of their Paſſion, were contented to have her 


gueſs their Inclinations, or to have them conveyed 
to her by ſome of her Ladies. One Rival founded 


his Pretenſions upon his Birth, another upon his Me- 


aſſaulted from all the Batteries which are commonly 
played againſt a Woman's Reſolutions. The Earl of 


rit, a Third upon his Mein and exteriour Accom- 
pliſhments, capable to inſpire ſoft Paſſions into the 
Breaſts of the fair Sex. In ſhort, ſhe was indirectly 


Arundel, of a noble and antient Race, though a little 


advanced in Years, entertained a Thought that the 
geen would marry a Subject, rather than a Sove- 


reign; and if ſo, he flattered himſelf that his Merit 
was ſuperior to that of any other. Sir George Picker- 


ing*r, having been favoured with ſome particular 255 


* Camden ſays, he was recommended to her by the Proteſtants, 


with the view and hopes ef uniting the two Kingdoms. 


* Sir Wdliam Pickering, was of a Deſcent inferior to few of 
the Nobil ty, he was honoured with the Garrer, and had by 


his Ambaſlies in France and Germany diſplayed his great Abilities for 


Publick Affairs. 
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bly preferred him to all who had the Honour to be 
about her Perſon, and gave him fo many Proofs of 


the Perſon who preferred them to the Sovereign 


Prerogatives of Lord-High Chancellor. William Cecil 
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of the Queen's Eſteem, deſpaired not of improving 1560. 
theſe firſt Favours to ſomething far more advantage- 

ous. But no Man believed he had better Grounds to Robert 
flatter his aſpiring Hopes, than Robert Dudley Son to Dudley in 


the laſt Duke of Northumberland. The Queen viſi- rn. 


the Inclination ſhe had for him, that for ſome Time 

it was believed ſhe intended to marry him. After her 
Acceſſion to the Crown ſhe made him Maſter of the 
Horſe, and dignified him with the Order of the Gar- 5 
ter. From this Time ſhe took a Pleaſure to diſtri- 

bute her Favours through his Conveyance, and by 

the Diſtinction with which ſhe honoured him, made 

it plain that ſhe had more than a bare Eſteem for him. 

He was known at Court by the Title of My Lord, 
without any other Addition, which ſufficiently diſco- 
vered her Preference of him to all the Nobility be- 

ſides. Nevertheleſs, when his Pretenſions to ſuch diſ . 
tinguiſhing Favours were looked into, no one Qua- 
lity was diſcovered in him capable to make an Impre- 
fon upon ſo diſcerning a Queen. His Vices had fo © © 
much the Aſcendant of his Virtues, that Men to ac 
count for the Queen's Eſteem for him, were obliged 

to have recourſe to the force of over-ruling Stars, and 

a certain unintelligible Sympathy. However that be, 

he was a Favourite at Court: All Affairs were laid 
before him: Ambaſladors tranſmitted to him their 
Negotiations : Every Man applied to him for the 
Diſpatch of his Affairs at Court, and unhappy was 


through any other Mediation. This was a Fault not 
eaſily forgiven. _ . 3 

The Queen had till two other Favourites, but of a Bacon aud 
different Order fromDudley,as they were only concern- Cecil fr 
ed in the Affairs of the Government. Theſe were Nicolas Miniſters. 
Bacon, and William Cecil. The firſt was made by her 
Keeper of the Great-Seal, with all the Privileges and 


had 
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A x560, had been Secretary of State to Edward VI, and 
: diſcharged the Office fo well, that if his Religion had 
not ſtood in the way, he had been continued in the la 
fame Poſt under Mary. He was nevertheleſs expoſed 


to no Perſecution on account of his Religion, whe- || © 
ther his artful Behaviour gave no Advantages againſt | m 
him, or his particular Merit procured him a Diſtinc- fo 
tion above all other Proteſtants. He had an uncom- || lia 
mon Genius, a clear and ſolid Judgment, a vaſt Ca. n. 
city for Aﬀairs, an Application to Buſineſs not to ba 
de tired, and a Secrecy in his Management which was | © 
impenetrable. His whole Endeavours aimed at the Fr 
Benefit of the Queen, the Object which he had till | * 
before his Eyes. So qualified as he was, it is no won- of 
der that he preſerved his whole Life, the Favour of a || ©* 
5 who ſo perfectly knew her own Intereſts. When bir 
able Princes are bleſſed with ſuch Miniſters they part lo 


not with them on ſlight Occaſions. : | 

„ In the Conjuncture of Elizabeth's Affairs at that Et 
exives the Time ſhe had need of able and diſintereſted Miniſters 
Ambaſſy to conduct the Publick. On whatever Side ſhe turn- ed 
Fir ed her Eyes out of her Kingdom, ſhe ſaw not one 


dae oi Friend who intereſted himſelf with any Sincerity in her Ph 
meſs. Preſervation. She at firſt promiſed herſelf a Friend- fou 
ſhip from the King of Spain, but the Account tranſ- Inc 

mitted by Montague of his Ambaſſy to that Prince _ 

0 


diſappointed all her Expectations from him. When 
this Ambaſſador, after having laid the Affairs of Pi. 
Scotland before Philip, agreeably to his Inſtructions, Ito! 
. demanded of him to have the antient Alliance between I Ot 
England and the Houſe of Burgundy renewed, he found Tir 
him very cold to that Propoſition. Philip anſwered 
him by deploring the Changes made in England with 
regard to Religion, and ſignified that he had his ſhare I ©®" 
of Concern for them. He complained of the late No- the 
| tice he had received of the ſending an Engli/h Army of 
into Scotland, and nevertheleſs he adviſed the Queen | = 
to have it inſerted in the Treaty to be made between 
her and Mary, that if France ſent Forces into Scotland, 
; : hs ws ſhe ed 
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ſhe ſhould have Liberty to do the ſame, and particu- 


larly to ſtipulate the Reſtitution of Calais. He ad- 


ded, that he had till then prevented Elizabeth's Ex- 
communication, and obtained from the Pope a Pro- 
miſe that nothing ſhould be done in that Affair, be- 
fore he had received an Information. As to the Al- 
liance he ſaid that there was no Neceſſity to re- 
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new it. In Concluſion, he returned back by the Am- Ren re 
baſſador the Collar of the Order of the Garter. This e Gar- 
convinced Elizabeth that Philip was no longer her der- 


Friend, and that the Advice he gave, which likewiſe 
came too late, was more the Effect of his Jealouſy 
of the growing Greatneſs of France than of any Aﬀec- 


tion or Friendſhip for her. Some Time after ſhe gave $5, reins, 
him a ſmall Mortification in a refuſal of her Permiſ- a Lg 
fion to certain Engli/þ Catholicks to reſide in the Low- from bim. 


Countries, and preſerve their Eſtates and Effects in 
England. Amongſt theſe was the Grandmother of the 
Conde de Feria's Lady, an Engliſh Woman, and marri- 
ed to him in the Time of his Ambaſly. This pro- 


voked the Conde ſo, that he uſed all his Credit with 


Philip to exaſperate him againſt Elizabeth, He even 
found an Opportunity to ſhut up in the Priſons of the 
Inquiſition a Domeſtick of Chamberlain the ordina 

Reſident from Exgland. He ſtrongly ſollicited the 
Pope to excommunicate her, but without Succeſs. 
Pius IV was for trying other Means, which appeared 
to him more proper to gain the Queen, and prejudiced 


not at all the Excommunication, which he was at any 


Time Maſter of, to publiſh againſt her. 


It was with this view that he ſent Vincent Parpaglia 25. po 
Abbot of St. Saviour into England with certain Inſtruc- endea- 
tions, and a Letter to the e to invite her back to vours t0 


the Pale of the Church, an 
of the Continuation of the general Council *, as ſoon 


* This was the famous Council of Trent, which had been open- 
ed many Years before, but interrupted in its Seſſions by continu- 


a] Wars, or the Intrigues of the Popes. 


an Aſſurance from him 3 


1 \ 
1560. 


But with- 
ett Suc- 


eſs. 
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as poſſible. It is pretended that this Nuntio had like. 


wiſe a Power to offer the Repeal of the Divorce of 
Henry with Ann Boleyn, and of the Act of Parlia- 
ment made in Conſequence of it; the Confirmation 
of the Engliſh Liturg gy, and a Permiſſion to the Eu- 
gli/h to communicate in both Kinds. But theſe Offers 
were not capable ro ſhake E/izabeth: And ſtill leſs, 
as in all Appearance they could not be ſincere, at 
leaſt in that part which regarded Religion. One may 
obſerve from this, what Opinion the Court of Rome, 
and all Catholicks had of Elizabeth's Birth, ſince it 
was made a Favour to own her for the legitimate 
Daughter of Henry VIII. | 

In the mean Time Elizabeth applied herſelf to the 
Affairs of her Government with a cloſe Attention, 
in order to make herſelf as happy as it was poſſible 
for her to do, well knowing that it was from them 
her greateſt Succour was to be had in Caſe of an In- 
vaſion, which ſhe had too juſt Reaſon to expect. 
This Year ſhe ſaw herſelf obliged to make an Altera- 
tion in the whole Species of Coin, which had been 
extremely debaſed in the Reign of Henry VIII, though 
no Prince had ever drawn more Money from the Sub- 
jects than himſelf. If Cardinal Pool is to be believed, 
this Prince in his Time drew more Money from the 
People, than all the Kings put together from the 
Norman Conqueſt to his own Reign. The Monaſte- 
ry of Weſtmin/ter was this Year turned into a Colle- 
giate Church. Theſe were the moſt remarkable Tranſ- 
actions in England in the Year 1560. But before we 
proceed to the following Year, it is neceſſary to be- 
ſtow a few Words upon the Affairs of neighbouring 
States. 


. Thoſe of France tended to Confuſion from the be- 


France. 
Mezerai. 


ginning of the Year. The Proteſtants ſeeing them- 


ſelves condemned to the Flames without any Compaſ- 
ſion, thought it was then Time to provide for their 


common Defence. In this view ſome of them, after 


a private Conference held, formed a Conſpiracy a- 


gainſt 


OLE TT 
l "i 
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l. gainſt the Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal of Lorrain Mi- 186 
e- niſters of the King, and their declared Enemies. 
of They had no Chief who openly appeared for them; 
but it is very likely that the Prince of Conde, jealous 
n | of theſe two Stranger Princes, had, by Emiſſaries diſ- 
u | perſed amongſt them, intimated that when their Af- 
rs | fairs required, they ſhould not want a Support. How- 
s, | ever that be, a Gentleman named La Renaudy formed 
at | the Deſign of carrying off the Lorrain Princes, who 
ly | were then with the King at Amboiſe. This Attempt 
e, | having miſcarried, was interpreted as a Conſpiracy 
it againſt the King himſelf, and twelve Hundred Per- 
te ſons, either guilty or only ſuſpected to have had a 

ſhare in it, were put to Death. The two Lorrain 
he Princes could have wiſhed, under Colour of it, to 
n, | have removed the Prince of Conde out of the way; 
le bur their Meaſures being 11] concerted, they were 0- 
m bliged to wait a morè favourable Opportunity. Some 
n- F time after, the States General being aſſembled at Or- 
ct. cans, the King of Navarre and Prince of Conde in- 
a- F diſcreetly came thither, though they had Intimation 
en of the Dangers threatened them by the Court. The 
gh King of Navarre indeed was not arreſted, but he was 
b- | fo carefully watched that an eſcape, if he had attempt- 
d, ed it, would have been impoſſible. The Prince of 
he Condẽ was ſeized and impriſoned, and ſhortly after 
he condemned to dye. But the Death of Francis * a- 
te- bout the ſame Time prevented the Execution of the 
le- Sentence, and the Prince was ſet at Liberty. 
n- In this ſame Year Philip II having tranſported the pairs of 
we | War to Africk, againſt the Corſair Dragut, who had the Low- 
de- made himſelf King of Tripoly, his Arms were ſo un- Counties. 
ng I ſucceſsful, that he was under a Neceſſity to recall the . 

Spaniſbo Forces left in the Netherlands. The Inhabi- 
be- ¶ tants of thoſe Countries ſaw the Departure of the Spa- 
m- niards with great Satisfaction, which had ſtill been 
al. heigkten'd by the Departure of Cardinal Granvelle, 

1 Ts whom 


Death of 
Francis II. 


ter : . 1 


q The 5th of December. 
n . Fa, | | 


2 * 


1560. whom they mortally hated, and were incouraged in 
their Rage againſt him by the Prince of Orange, and 

| the Counts of Egmont and Horn his ſworn Enemies. 
2 of The Death of Francis gave a conſiderable Turn to 
er. the Court of France. Cbarles IX his Brother and Suc- 
CharlesIX ceſſor being yet a Minor, Catharine de Medicis his 
fecceeds bis Mother had the Addreſs and Influence to prevail with 
. the King of Navarre, firſt Prince of the Blood, to 
yield the Regency to her, and content himſelf with the 
Title of Lieutenant-General. Nevertheleſs, as ſhe was 

not entirely without Fear from his Competition and 
apprehended that he might one Day take it into his 

Head to challenge the Honours of his Birth, ſhe fo- 
mented, with all her Art, the Troubles which began 


to break out in the laſt Reign. By this Management 
ſhe ar laſt formed two Parties in the Court and King- 


dom, which gave Security to her, by the Applicati- 
ons of both for her Aſſiſtance, of which they ſtood in 
need. The firſt Faction had for its Chiefs the Duke 
of Guiſe, the Conſtable of Montmorency, and the Mareſ- 
chal de St. Andre, They went by the Name of the 
Triumvirs, On their Side were all the Catholicks of 
the Kingdom, who were brought' to a Belief that 
theſe Chiefs had no other View than the Maintenance 
of the Catholick Religion. At the Head of the other 
Party or Faction, compoſed only of Hugonots, ( fo 
were the Reformed Proteſtants called,) were the 
Prince of Conde, the Admiral of Coligny or Chatillon, 
and his Brother de Andelot. The King of Navarre 
fluctuated between the Factions without being able to 
determine poſitively for either, and the Queen Re- 
gent received great Advantages from theſe Diviſions 
. % ©: 

The Affairs of France being in this Situation, Eliza- 
beth ſeemed to be diſcharged from all Fears from that 
Nation. The Succeſſor of Francis had no Pretence 
to concern himſelf in the Affairs of Scotland any far- 
ther than as a common Ally, and he had no manner 
of Demand upon England. On another Hand, the 
| : 8 Queen 
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Queen Regent, who had ro great Kindneſs for her 2556; 
3 || Daughter-in-law, was far from engaging in a War 
out of her Love to her. Even thougtrihe could have 
hoped to place her on the Throne of England, it was Co 
by no means her Intereſt to render the Houſe of Gui/z =, 
more powerful than it already was. Laſtly, The | 
h || Princes of Lorrain had Enemies in the Court to ſtrug- | 
ole with, which left them in no Condition to aſſert 
and purſue the Rights of the Queen their Niece, 7 
A Wherefore immediately after the Death of Francis II, Maryquits 
d || Mary, by the Advice of her Uncles, quitted the Title 4 le 
of Queen of England, which ſhe had bore ever ſince f Men 


4 the Treaty of Cateau. But this was not ſufficient for Ar ad 
Elizabeth's Satisfaction. Mary being ſtill very young 
N TO : Take ; y 
R might Match with ſome powerful Prince, and tranſ- 1 
„ | fer her Rights to him. Therefore to make Eliza. 


* | #eth ſecure and eaſy, this young Queen was ſolemnly 
|| to declare that ſhe had no manner of Right to this "= 
Title, which otherwiſe ſhe was at Liberty to aſſume | 

©. | when the pleaſed, a ſimple Interruption being not | 
ſufficient to invalidate her Claim. By the way, &/iza- | 

\ || #:th was troubled with the Jealouſies of her Grandfa- | 
ther Hexry VII, with relation to her Crown, and was 
everlaſtingly uneaſy on that Subject. After ſhe had 


received Information of the Death of Francis, ſhe Preſſed by 5 


„ diſparch'd the Earl of Bedford into France with her Elizabeth 

je | Complements of Condoleance and Congratulation, and rs =o 
„ordered him to preſs Mary to the Ratification of the of Edin- 
„ | Treaty of Edinburgh. The Ambaſſador diſcharged burgh = 


his Commiſſion, and was anſwered by Mary, that this 

6 Affair regarded her only as Queen of Scotland. That Returns 
being then ſingle and without Council, ſhe would 2 N 

wait till ſhe had ſome of her own Nobles about her, walfing. 

and then give the Queen of England a convenient Sa- ham's Nee 

ic | tisfaction, In the mean Time, as ſhe knew the Queen 2% 

R t had no Kindneſs for her, ſhe left the Court ThePofure 


._ | andretired to Rbeims, where her Uncle the Cardinal of ber A. 
£ was Archbiſhop, to ſpend one part of the Winter fairs. 


e there, and afterwards ſhe went to reſide at Nancy. - 


n While ſhe was at Rheims, ſhe received a Viſit from Melvil's 


| You, VIIL X _-Martigues, Memoir 


% * . 
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Martigues, la Broſſe, D' Oyſel, and the Biſhop of A. 
miens, who having perfect Knowledge of the Affairs 
of Scotland, and informed of her Deſign to return 
thicher, believed it a Duty incumbent on them to 


_ furniſh her with ſome previous Inſtructions. She 
came out ſo young, that ſhe had no manner of Know- 


ledge of the Kingdom ſhe was going to govern, Mel- 
vil aſſures us, that they adviſed her to ſecure by her 


Favours James Stuart Prior of St. Andrews, and her 


- Baſtard Brother, the Earls of Argyle and Lidingtion, 


and the Lord Graney, and to ſupport herſelf by the 


* Proteſtants rather than Catholicks, as the former were 
in all regard Superior. Some Time after, on her 


Buchanan. 
Leſley, 


Road to Nancy, ſhe gave Audience to 7obn Leſley, 
ſent to her from her Catholick Subjects. Leſley ſays 
himſelf in his Hiſtory of Scotland, that he adviſed her 
agreeably to his Inftructions, to put no Truſt in the 
Prior of St. Andrews, and to repair to Aberdeen, where 


ſhe would find a good Body of Catholick Troops, at 


the Head of which ſhe would be in a Condition to re- 
ſtore Religion on the Foot it ſtood before the late 


Changes. But ſhe was too wiſe to follow ſuch dan- 


x o 
Buch | 
anan. 


gerous Counſel. The Day after the Prior of St. An. 
drews, who was come to France to make herithe ten- 
der of his Duty, met her at 7oinvile, and gave her 


Counſels more ſuitable to the Situation of her Affairs. 


He confirmed her in the Reſolution ſhe had taken to 
return to Scotland, and adviſed her to reign as her 
Predeceſſors had done, with the Concurrence of her 


| Tranquility to her Reign (a) *. TheQueen, agreeably 


States, as the only way to procure Happineſs and 


to 


: 


(a) Camden ſpeaks very differently of James Stuart. 
* Camden fays of him, that in his return from France, through 
England, he adviſed Elizabeth to intercept Mary in her Paſſage to Scot- 
land Rapin ſays, that he confirmed Mary in her Reſolution to te- 


turn to Scotland. Both Accounts may be, and very likely are true. If 
Stuart deſired to have Mary at the Diſpoſal of his Faction (and 
his Actions leave no doubt of it) could he do it more effectually 


than by putting her into the Hands of Elizabeth, who was his 


Friend 


eee 


a. 
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Friend, and befides had an Intereſt of her own to finiſh a dange- 


Method more natural to effect this, than the ſending her into Scet- 


| Elizabeth was willing to grant a Safe-Condut, 7 
Vor. VIII. X 2 | Ward, 


to this Advice, ordered him to return back to Scotland, 1550: 
and put things in a Readineſs for her Reception. 
Moreover, ſhe put into his Hands a Patent, by which 


| ſhe commiſſioned the States to meet and act as they 


ſhould judge convenient for the good of the King- 
dom. Thus the Pains taken by Leſley to prejudice 
her againſt Stuart, were for this once diſappointed. 
This Leſlzy, afterwards Biſhop of Roſs, contributed 


not a little by his Intrigues and Violence, to bring on 


the Tempeſt which at laſt broke upon the Head 
of the Queen his Miſtreſs. Stuart arriving in Scot- 
land, ſafe from all the Endeavours of Leſley to have 
him arreſted in France, delivered to the States the Pa- 


tent with which the Queen had intruſted him. As all The Srates 


Scotland was at that time almoſt wholly Proteſtant, the 9 Scot- 
States employed the Power granted them by the _ _ 
Queen to eſtabliſh the Reformation by publick Au- Referma- 
thority. This was followed with an Order to demo- tion. 
liſh all the Monaſteries ; which was immediately put s . 
JJ | NY 
In the mean time Mary preparing to fail for Scot. Elizabeth 
land, ſent POyſel to Elizabeth for a Safe- Conduct. Eli- refuſes a 
2abeth anſwered, that ſhe hoped the Queen would rati- 3 
fy the Treaty of Edinburgo, after which ſhe ſhould Mary, de- 
not only have the Safe-Conduct ſhe deſired, but even a frous ro 
Liberty to paſs through Eng/and, by which ſhe would 7972 i: 
avoid at once the Dangers and Inconveniencies of the x;,, 1m; 
Sea, and find from her all the Marks of Affection Camden; 
which ſhe might expect from a good Siſter (a). Mary ,,z;h 


complained of this Anſwer to Throckmorton the Engliſh gave great 


Ambaſſador in a manner which ' ſhowed her very Offence ts 


great Uneaſineſs at it. She told him, that ſhe had Mary. 
come into France in ſpite of all the Efforts of Zd=> 


rous Competition, by having her Rival in her Power? And was any 


and with a Power incapable to protect her? 
(4) Bachanan is blameably ſilent of the 


Conditions on which 
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ward, and that ſhe knew how to return back again in 


ſpite of thoſe of Elizabeth : That ſhe was heartily 


vexed with herſelf, for having asked a Favour which 
ſhe could ſo well be withour : That this Refuſal, and 
the Succours given by Elizabeth to the Scotch Rebels, 
gave her a Proof of her Deſire to entettain Harmony 
8 the two Kingdoms: That-it was Matter of 
the laſt Aſtoniſhment to her, that the Queen of Exg- 
land ſhould pretend to obſtruct her Return to her own 


Kingdom, who was her near Relation, and her pre- 


ſumptive Heir: That ſhe could have no Pretence, no 


Colour for this ſtrange Proceeding, as ſhe could not 


accuſe her of having at all intermeddled in the Affairs 


of England, though the general Diſcontent gave her 
an inviting Opportunity : She ſaid that ſhe was a Queen 


as well as Elizabeth, and was not deſtitute of Friends 


when they ſhould be wanted: That the Treaty of 
Edinburgh was made in the time of her Husband, and 


the Non-performance of it ought to be charged to 
him: That ſince ſhe was a Widow, neither the Coun- 
cil of France, nor her Uncle had intereſted themſelves 


in the Affairs of Scotland: That the Scots about her 


were private Perſons, whom ſhe neither could nor 


ought to conſult with in ſo important an Affair: But 


that after ſhe had conſulred with the States of Scotland, 
the would return an Anſwer ſuitable to the Occaſion : 
That for this purpoſe ſhe was haſtning her Return in- 
to Scotland, but had the Way barred by Elizabeth, who 


was therefore only guilty of the Delay which ſhe com- 
plained of: Laſtly, ſhe ſaid ſhe had never offended 
Elizabeth, and ſhe prayed the Ambaſſador to inſtruct 
her from what Cauſe this Anger againſt her arofe. 
" Throckmorton anſwered, that his Order was to re- 
ceive from her own Mouth what ſhe had to ſay re- 
hting to the Treaty of Edinburgh: but ſince ſhe de- 
fired it, he would for one moment lay aſide his publick 


Character, and give her his Sentiments as a private 


Man. He then faid, that the Queen his Miſtreſs was 
very much offended at her having aſſumed the Title 


of Queen of England, and borne the Arms of that 


53, Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, which ſhe had not done in the Reign of 
Mary; and he left it to her Wiſdom to judge whether 
1 Afront could be put upon a crowned Head. 

ary anſwered, That ſhe had done it by the expreſs 
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Command of Henry II her Father-in-law, and of 


Francis her Husband, whom ſhe was obliged to obey : 


But that upon the Death of her Husband, ſhe had, as 
Miſtreſs of herſelf, quitted both the Title and the 


Arms: That nevertheleſs, ſhe being a Queen, and a 


Deſcendent from Henry VII, did not believe ſhe could 


have given Offence to any Perſon in bearing the Arms 
of England, which had been done by others of far in- 
ferior Quality. Camden, from whom this is taken, 
tells us not what was replied to it by Throckmorton. It 
1s ſtrange to think he could be ſatisfied with Reaſons 
ſo little ſolid as theſe were. El:zabeth demanded that 
Mary ſhould not only quit the Title and Arms of Eng- 
land, but moreover that ſhe ſhould declare in the moſt 
expreſs Manner that ſhe never had any Right to aſ- 
ſume either. She even inſiſted on having a ſolemn 
Reparation made her for this Attempt, as appears by 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, But Mary's ee the 
Title and Arms of England, without refuſing to own 


that ſhe had, no right to aſſume them, was very far 


from giving Satisfaction to Elizabeth, who pre- 
tended that no other Perſon beſides herſelf had a 


Right to call herſelf Queen of England. Mary's Al- 
legations chat others had wore the ſame Arms without 


any Offence taken, pointed to the Marquiſs of Exe- 
ter, and the Dutcheſs of Suffolk. But there were 


theſe three remarkable Differences between them and 


Mary. The firſt was, that they had bore theſe Arms 
by expreſs Leave from the King. The ſecond, that 
they had never carried them but with a Barr or Mark of 


Diſt inction. The third, that they never took the Ti- 


tle of King or Queen of England, : 

All this laid together gave Elizabeth a Suſ 
ſome Danger was intended to her from Mary, who, 
n quitting the Title and Arms of England, but re- 


juſing to acknowledge her Crime in firſt aſſuming 
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1660. them, had a Deſign to lull her into Security. In 
| ſhort, Mary, reſolute to go to Scotland without any 
Safe- Conduct from Elizabeth, prayed Throckmorton to 
come to her at Abbeville, and there demanded of him 
hat it was ſhe could do to ſatisfy Elizabeth. Throck- 
morton anſwered her, that ſhe had only to ratify the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, as he had often told her before, 
She replied, that ſhe could by no means comprehend 
the Importunity that was uſed to have her ratify a 
Treaty which was already executed: That the Stipu- 
lations to the Scots had been performed with the beſt 
Faith: That as ſhe had forborn to bear the Title and 
Arms of England, ſhe could not be accuſed of ſeeking 
Evaſions to put off the ratifying of the Treaty, be- 
cauſe a Treaty already executed has no need of a 

- Ratification : That the Scots had no room of Com- 
plaint from any Rigours uſed by her ; but that ſhe 
was too ſenſible that the Perſon who prevented, as 
far as lay in her Power, her return into Scotland, would 
prevent their feeling the Effects of her Clemency. 
She added, that ſhe would write to the Queen of 
England with her own Hand, and prayed the Ambaſ- 
ſador rather to leſſen than increaſe the Miſunderſtand- 
ing between them. She did accordingly write; but 
her Letter gave not the Satisfaction which Elizabeth 
expected from it. As the Uſurpation of the Arms 
and Title of Elizabeth, and the Refuſal to ratify the 
Treaty of Edinburgh were the Baſis and Foundation 
of the Difference between theſe two Queens, and had 


a laſting Influence upon the Reign of Elizabeth, it 


will not be time thrown away to add ſome Obſerva- 
tions to what has been already ſaid, in order to ſet in 
the Inte- à clearer Light the Reaſons and Intereſts of both the 
reſts and one and the other. FVI 
palitieal Elizabeth, in France and all the Catholick Countries, 
me was regarded as a Baſtard. It was upon this Founda- = . 


the two 


dens tion that Henry TI had obliged the Dauphin his Son 
with r9- and the Queen of Scotland, the Dauphin's Wife, to 
FOO of aGume the Title of King and Queen of Englaud, 
Edin- * Which they likewiſe bare after his Death, Elizabeth 
| | ene 
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was not ſo ignorant as not to know that this Pretext 1 


would be more than ſufficient to deprive her of her 


Dignity, ſhould it ever come to be ſupported by force. 
On another Hand, ſhe could not doubt but the De- 
*gn 1 was laid by Mary to dethrone her; the Title of 
Queen of England which ſhe had aſſumed clearly 
_ "proved it. It was therefore neceſſary to provide in 
time for her own Security. The Civil War in Scot-_ 
land coming naturally to offer her the Occaſion ſhe 
wanted, ſhe embraced the Opportunity, and aſſiſted 
the Male-Contents ; thus turning the Danger intended 
her from Scotland by Francis and Mary, into their 
_ own Juſt Fears of loſing Scotland themſelves. This 
produced the Treaty of Edinburgh, This Treaty was 
never ratified in the time of Francis; and after his 
Death Mary perſiſted in her Refuſal, contenting her- 
elf with laying aſide the Title of Queen of England. 
But this was not ſatisfactory to Elizabetb. As Mary 


had quitted the Title without any reaſon given for this 
Procedure, ſhe was at liberty to reſume it on the firſt 
favourable Occaſion ; and this was what Elizabeth dę- 


ſired to prevent, and the more ſo, becauſe Mary 8 
obſtinate Refuſal gave her room to believe that it was 


Kill intended. 
Mary on her ſide had ſtrong Reaſons to clude the 


arte demanded of her. She was perſuaded 
that Zlizabeth was not the legitimate Daughter of 


Henry VIII, and that neither his Will nor any Act of 


Parliament could give her a Right which Nature de- 
nied. Upon this Suppoſition Mary believed that the 
Crown of England devolved to her, as the neareſt 


Heir to the deceaſed Queen; and though Elizabeth 


had ſeized the Crown, 2 was in no deſpair of being 


able to vreſt it from her with the Aſſiſtance of France, 
fry the Pope, and the Engiiþ Catholicks. But 
had ſhe once acknowledged her Crime in aſſumin the 


$ Title of Queen of England, and engaged herſelf 
an . never to reſume it by a Ratification of the x 
I of Edinburgh, ſhe might have feared that her 
ö 0 Na. would grow very cool and 1 to her 


1561. 
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15861. Intereſts. But it may be asked, what was the Inten- 
| tion of Francis, and to what purpoſe, to order his Ple- 
niporentiaries to ſign a Treaty which he had no deſign 
to execute? To this the Anſwer is eaſy. He could 
neither without this Step- have withdrawn his Forces 
out of Scotland where they were beſieged, nor have 
obliged Elizabeth to recall her own. As to his Viola- 
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tion of his Engagement, the Court of France was in t 
no Pain about that. But as Mary was then under a i 
2 
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Subjection to her Husband, ſhe with ſome colour 
threw her blameable Conduct upon him. 

The ſecond Reaſon which Mary had to refuſe the 
Ratification demanded of her was ſtill ſtronger. The 
Plenipotentiaries oſ France, in ſigning the Treaty, 

had made a wrong Step, for want of ſufficient Light 
into the Affairs of England. They had ſuffered to be n 


Inſerted in the Treaty, without any Qualification, te 
this general Clauſe; That for the future Francis and y 
Mary ſhould abſtain from aſſuming the Title of King and d 

Queen of England. But Mary had room to fear that al 
theſe words for the future might be a Snare laid to pre- a) 
vent her ever aſſuming the Title of Queen of Eng- 
and on account of her Religion. This Fear appeared pe 
to have ſo much better Foundation, as the Engliſb he 
made it ſufficiently clear that they intended to tie the F. 


Sueceſſion to the Will of Henry VIII, which gave no 
Rank to the Poſterity of Margaret Queen of Scotland, 
but placed the Dutcheſs of Suffolk immediately after | be 
Elizabeth. It ſeemed therefore to her that a Ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Edinburgh in the Form it was 
drawn, would give the World occaſion to ſay that 


. the acquieſced to the Will of Henry VIII, which Jo 
* muſt be attended with great Prejudice to her Affairs. th 
Beſides, there is almoſt no room to doubt but Eliza- 1 


| beth had the ſame thought, becauſe when Mary, | lo 
preſſed by her Neceſſities, offered to ratify this Treaty 
with the Alteration of the Clauſe in diſpute, into this - ve 
Form, That during the Life of Elizabeth ſhe would not Re 
take the Title of Queen of England, Elizabeth was gt m⸗ 
 farisfied. This is a Sign very evident, that her | 


ee * 
„ 
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between her and Elizabeth, if ſhe had been taken ſhe 
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tion was to make uſe of the Ratification made without 2561. 
any Reſtrictions, to the depriving Mary of the Right 
due to her Birth, or at leaſt to keep her under, by 
giving her continual Uneaſineſs on the Subject of her 
Succeſſion. Therefore both the one and the other pro- 
ceeded in this Affair with no Faith or Honour. Mary 
in ſhifting off the Ratification of the Treaty on pre- 
rence of the Prejudice it might bring to her, refuſed 
in effect to acknowledge that ſhe had done any thing 
amiſs in taking the Title of Queen of Exglaud during 
the Life of Elizabeth, and thus preſerved all her 
Claim to make uſe of as occaſion offered: For it was 
not till ſome Years afterwards that ſhe offered the 
ualification juſt mentioned. On the other Hand, 
:zabeth under colour of engaging Mary ſimply to re- 
nounce a Right which was pretended to in prejudice 
to her, had a Deſign to engage her to ſign an equi- 
vocal Clauſe, which might have been made uſe of to 
deprive her of all her Rights. Theſe Remarks will 
afterwards appear not to have been wholly throwa 
a Way. | Te | 
Io without any Safe- Conduct from Elizabeth, Mary r 
put to Sea, and happily arrived in Scotland. Some rive: in - 
have ſaid that a Miſt conveyed her from the Exgli/h Scotland. 
Fleet, which waited 8 3 oe —_ _ is only 5: 26: 
a bare Conjecture unſupported by any Proof. It is gu. 
o—rchelefs very likely. char as Allies thaw nn 


would have been detained in Exgland, atleaſt till ſhe 
had ratified the Treaty of Edinburgh. She was re- 
ceived in her Kingdom with great Demonſtrations of 
Joy both by the Nobles and the People. But ſhe had 
the Mortification to ſee the Reformation eſtabliſhed by 
Laws fo ſecure and ſtrict, that only herſelf was al- 
lowed the Liberty to celebrate the Maſs in her own ; 
Chapel, but without any Pomp or Oſtentation. Ne e 
vertheleſs ſome of the Nobility perſiſted in the old ;poticks 

Religion, and hoping to reſtore it by her T projet = 
Made their Court to her with great Application, — 3 


2 
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15861. this Number were George Gordon Earl of Huntley, the 
Earls of Athol, Crawford, Sutherland, and ſome Bi- 


ſhops. It was not poſſible to determine what was the 
Religion of the Duke of Chateleraud, his Conduct 
had been, and ſtill continued, ſo unſteddy and ambi- 

uous. The Lords I have named of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Faction were conſiderable from their Birth, 
their Riches, and their Vaſſals. Nevertheleſs they 
would never have, probably, thought of reſtoring 


the antient Religion, had they not depended upon the 


Favour and Authority of the Queen, who was ſingly 
capable to counter-ballance the Power of the Pro- 
it: Their firſt Project was to remove from her 
Confidence thoſe of the Proteſtants, who had the 


greateſt Credit with her. James Stuart her natural 


Brother was the principal Obje& of their Hatred, as 

he was ſo firmly attached to the Proteſtant Religion. 
Beſides, the Queen having on her Arrival committed 

to him the Adminiſtration of Affairs, it would have 

been difficult for them to have undertaken any thing, 

without Oppoſition from him, while he continued in 

Zudea- this Poſt. This put them upon every Deſign to ruin 
ours zo his Credit with the Queen. But it is not neceſſary to 


| FJupplant be more circumſtantial in theſe Intrigues; it is ſuffici- 


* age ent to have ſhewn the Situation of the Court of Scot- 
Sau land, becauſe this was abſolutely neceſſary to the Se- 
%% ( (8 
Mary's The Haughtineſs with which Mary had ſpoke to the 
Error in Engliſh Ambaſſador before ſhe left France, was not 
falling out only unſuitable to her preſent Circumſtance, bur 
* even oppoſite to the Meaſures ſhe had taken, and the 
Projects ſhe had formed with her Uncles. Whilſt 
Francis II was alive, theſe Princes believed that the 

Forces of France would be able to ſubdue Scotland un- 


der the Colour of extirpating Hereſy, and then, in 


Conjunction with the Scotch Forces, to enter England, 
and with the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſb Catholicks eaſily 
dethrone Elizabetb. But the War which they had ex- 
cited in Scotland having had a Concluſion ſo 8 
5 | from 
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from what they hoped, and the Death of Francis fol- 1561. 
lowing immediately upon it, they came to underſtand 
that other Meaſures were neceſſary, and that the Exe- 


cut ion of their Project was to be put off for ſome 
time. They therefore adviſed the Queen to quit vo- 


luntarily the Title of Queen of England, to return 
into Scotland, to enter, if it was poſſible, into a ſtrict 
Friendſhip with Elizabeth, to uſe her Endeavours to 
be declared her preſumptive Heir, and under cover 
of that Correſpondence, to form a Party in England, 


where Male- Contents were not wanting, which ſne 


might make uſe of when occaſion offered. The 
Connexion of the Hiſtory makes it clear that this was 
the Plan upon which Mary acted; and I ſhall after- 


wards give convincing Proofs of it. Nothing there- 
fore was more contrary to theſe Meaſures than her 


Quarrel with Elizabeth, whoſe Friendſhip ſhe ought 


to have courted, as the neceſſary Means of obtaining 


the Declaration ſhe deſired, by which ſhe would have 


ſtrengthned her Party in England. After ſhe was arrived she ſends 


in Scotland, ſhe endeavoured to correct this Miſtake, 4» Am- 


by diſpatching the Earl of Maitland to Elizabeth, to baſſador 


to Eliza- 


give her notice of her happy Arrival at Edinburgh, beth, and 


and to deſire her Friendſhip. The Ambaſſador car- deſires te 


ried likewiſe a Letter from the principal Noblemen to %% 
her Heir. 


Elizabeth, which, after a great many Compliments, guchanan. 


ſignified to her that the beſt way to preſerve a good Melvil. 


Underſtanding between the two Kingdoms, was for 


her to declare their Queen her preſumptive Heir. Eli- 


Zabeth was ſo much upon her Guard againſt every 


Offer from Mary, that it was no eaſy Matter to ſur- Elizabeth 


prize her. She anſwered the Ambaſſador, that the 4emends 


the Ratifie 


Queen of Scotland, while ſhe was in France, had pro- ain ef 


miſed her Satisfaction on the Affair of the Edinburgh the Treaty 
Treaty as ſoon as ſhe ſhould arrive in her Kingdom; it / Edin - 


could not therefore be other than Matter of Surprize burfh: 
% a * 1. ; . Walfing- 
to her to find no notice taken of that Promiſe. The ham Ne- 


Ambaſſador excuſed the Queen his Miſtreſs, by ſay- gotiations, 
lowed Inſtructi - 


| N g | . 07s, 


p. Ta. 


| ing, that the ſhort time ſince her Arrival had not al- Norris: 


202 


; 9 beth ſeemed ſatisfied with the Excuſe, but to the Let- 
7 ter from the Lords, anſwered plainly, that ſhe would 
= not expoſe herſelf to the Hazard of ſeeing her Sub- 
Buchanan. jects worſhip the riſing Sun. She added, with a Voice 
more raiſed, that ſhe would not ſuffer the Queen of 
Scotland to raviſh the Crown from her while ſhe lived: 
That nevertheleſs ſhe had no Intention to take any 
MMeaſures, which after her Death might in any manner 


prejudice that Queen, but that it was but juſt in her 


to give Satisfaction for her having uſurped the Arms 
and Title of England. This was the Subſtance of 
what paſſed in relation to this Embaſſy, from which 
Mary drew the Advantage ſhe deſired, as it gave her 
an Opportunity for a freſh Correſpondence with Eli- 
zabeth. I am perſuaded that Melvil is deceived, when 
he aſſures us in his Memoirs, that from the return of 
Mary to Scotland fo cloſe a Friendſhip was made be- 
tween the two Queens, that they writ to one another 
once a Week, and teſtified an extreme Deſire to de- 
liver by Word of Mouth what they committed to 
Writing. Till that time no one Action between them 


had given any Occaſion to form or cement this pre- 


\ tended reciprocal Friendſhip. On the contrary, a 


great many things contributed to keep their Hearts at 


the greateſt Diſtance. But if Melvil, who was then 

in Germany, is right in his Information, one cannot 

avoid thinking that they were both extravagant in their 
Stuart and Diſſimulation. Towards the Concluſion of the Year 
Areskin Mary gave the Prior of St. Andrews the Title of 
rg Earl of Murray, and to Jobn Arestin that of Earl of 
| Buchanan. Marr. | wy —_ + 4 1 | 
The Pope Although the Anſwer given laſt Year to the Abbat 
deſirous 0 of Parpaglia was by no means proper to give any great 
a rs hopes to the Pope of the Re ſtoration of the antient 
Elizabeth, Religion in England, he nevertheleſs ſent a Nuntio 
it reſaed. this Year to Elizabeth, to notify to her, that the 
Camden. Council of Trent which had been inter rupted would 
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'\ 2562. lowed her Leizure for any important Affair. Eliza- 
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Year likewiſe ſhe had the Happineſs to find in Cum 


her to ſend thither the Engliſb Biſhops. The Abbot 1561. 


Martinengo, intruſted with this Commiſſion, arriving 
in Flanders, and demanding Permiſſion to purſue his 


Journey into England, could never obtain it. On his 
Diſappointment the Nuntio at Paris prayed Throck- 
morlon to write to the Queen: Who coldly anſwered, 


that ſhe had no Buſineſs with the Pope: That ſhe 
heartily deſired to ſee a Council aſſembled CEcume- 
nical, but paid no regard to a Council called by 
the Pope, who had no more Power than other Bi- 

ſhops. 1 


After ſuch an Anſwer Elizabeth might depend upon Philip ſe 
continual Diſturbance from the Court of Rome, and parates 


the more becauſe the Death of Francis Il, and the Dif- * 
ſipation of his Fears from the apprehended Union of , 


Great-Britain with the Monarchy of France, entirely difazce 
divided Philip from Elizabeth and all her Intereſts, Cem Eliza- 


This Fear was the only Tie upon him to keep him — 
attached to England. | 


In the mean time Elizabeth ſeeing herſelf without The Queen 
any Ally, and in danger from all Sides, took care in Oy: 
time of her own Defence. She employed this whole paracions 
Year in Reparations, which might let her Enemies t defend 
know that ſhe would not be eaſily ſurprized. Her #*/* 


great Care was to keep always a good Fleet in readi- 
neſs, knowing that her Navy was the beſt Security 
and Bulwark of England. At the fame time ſhe or- 
dered all the Places of the Northern Frontier to be 
well fortified, and particularly Berwick, as the Place 
from whence ſhe might be attacked with the greateſt 
Eaſe. As the Engliſb had till this time been obliged 
to have all their Gunpowder from foreign Countries, 
ſhe was apprehenſive that it might one time be wanted 
when ſhe had moſt need of it, and therefore to pre- 


vent that Inconvenience, ordered it to be made in her 


* 


own Kingdom. Moreover, ſhe increaſed the Pay of 
her Army to encourage its Fidelity to her, and to have 
one ready whenever her Neceſſities required. This 


ber! 
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1585867. berland a Mine of very fine Copper , which had 
been neglected for many Ages, and at the ſame Time 
was found a great 1 At of Lapis Calaminaris, 
which is made uſe of in making of Copper into 
Braſs. ** 55 | 

Orders The Cares of War did not divert Elizabeth from 

Payment the Affairs of Juſtice, and the Civil Adminiſtration. 

%% She had her Eye every where, and Iaboured ſucceſ- 

Monks of fully for the Reformation of Abuſes, and the bring- 

their ben. ing Things to their juſt Order. Information be- 

Fon and ing made of neglect of Payment to the Monks, by 
Arrear :.. 3 . . 

Camgen. the Receivers of her Domains, and the Proprietors of 

the Eccleſiaſtical Goods, ſold or given by Henry VIII, 

out of which Penſions had been aſſigned for theſe 

Monks when the Monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, 

ſhe ordered that all the Monks yet living, and unpro- 

vided with Benefices, ſhould be exactly paid for the 

fature, with Satisfaction for all the Arrears due to 

them. „%%% fg tl 

Fer greax Thus every Man being ſure of the Queen's Juſtice | 

Econo- and Equity, England ſaw the Revival of a Felicity 1 

Which it had long wanted. The People had ſo much 

8 greater Reaſon to praiſe the Queen's Government, as B. 

the without demanding any Subſidies, diſcharged all 20 

theſe extraordinary Expences out of the Crowa Re- Sit 

venues. Her Money was not laviſhed upon the Court- on 

Leeches, as had been the Practice of her Predeceflors. | Wa 

Her Maxim was to do Juſtice to every Body, but to ing 

be extremely ſparing of her Favours and Treaſures, fre 

remembring in what Poverty many of her Predeceſ- | #7 

fors had lived, even with great Revenues at their See 

Command, becauſe they had waſted them by an ex- || © 

treme Profuſion. This had reduced them to have | ha 

requent Recourſe to their Parliaments, not to have | Qu 

the Wants of the Publick, but their own Extravagan- Af 
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Near Keſwick, lying at the Foot of the tall Mountain Skiddaws 


them; an 
Scotland, who was to encourage the deſigned Rebelli- 


ous Deſcent forgave their Offence. 


- It was not without Reaſon that Elizabeth took ſo 


much Pains to procure the Love of her Subjects by 
the good Order ſhe had introduced into her Kingdom, 
ſince at the ſame time Endeavours were uſed to cor- Counte/+of 


by open Force. Elizabeth having ſome Intimation of 
theſe Deen was deſirous to come at the Origin of 

d at laſt ſhe traced them up to the Queen of 
on, from the Right which ſhe pretended to the Crown 
of England. The Counteſs of Lenox, born from a ſe- 


_ cond Marriage of Margaret Queen of Scotland with 
the Earl of Angus, held a ſecret Correſpondence with 
Mary by way of Letters, Here the firſt diſcovery 


was made. As this Counteſs had the ſame Intereſts 
with Mary, by an equal Deſeent from the eldeſt 
Daughter of Henry VII, the Queen perſwaded herſelf 
that this Correſpondence had ſomething myſterious in 
it, and therefore ſhe ſent the Earl and Counteſs of Le- 
20x to the Tower. | —- 


Soon after ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pool, and his 4 Conſpi- 
Brother, deſcended from a Princeſs of the Houſe of racy a- 


ainſt th 
Laute of: 


York, and Sir Anthony Forteſcue who had married their 


Siſter, began to form Factions in the Kingdom. Up- 


on this Advice they were ſent to Priſon, and after- 
wards tryed. They: confeſſed a Deſign of withdraw- 
ing into France to the Duke of Guiſe, of returning 
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1562. | 
Elizabeth 
ſuſpicions 


of the 


rupt and draw them into Rebellion. The Catholicks Lenox. 
held Meetings, and plotted to reſtore their Religion 2 mig 


Camden. 


covered. 


from thence into the Principality of Wales with a 


French Army in order to proclaim Mary Queen of 
Scots, Queen of England, and Arthur Pool Duke of 


Queen's Life, but had. formed their Deſign upon an 


Aſſurance of ſome Men, who pretended to foretel fu- 
ture Events, that ſhe would dye before the Concluſi- 


on of the Year. Their own Confeſſion condemned 
them; but the Queen in conſideration of their illuſtri- 


Clarence. They proteſted notwithſtanding that they 
had no Intention to attempt any Thing during the 


Catbarine 


* 
* 
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22566. * "Catharine Gray Daughter to the Duke and Dutcheſs 


of Suffolk, and Siſter of Fane Gray beheaded in the 


ey e laſt Reign, met not with the Clemency ſhewn to the 
Dunne Laſt Conſpirators, though ſhe was leſs Criminal, and 


the Queen's near Relation. She was called to Ac- 


© Camden. n wg 3 
count for a Crime, in the Puniſhment of which Eliza- 
23, beth diſcovered leſs her Zeal for Juſtice, than her Jea- 


louſie and Deſire to find a Pretence to be ſecure from 
the Pretenſions of this ſort of Rival, who gave her 
ſome Uneaſineſs. Catharine had married the Earl of , 
Pembroke, who had procured a Divorce becauſe he 
could not lye with her. Afterwards the Earl of Hart. F 
ford married her ſecretly, and then went into Fance. 
In his Abſence the Queen informed of this Clandeſtine p 
-. Marriage, ſent Catharine to the Tower, though ſhe 8 
muas near her Time of lying in. The Earl returning F .; 
and owning his Marriage with her, was committed | x 
to the fame Priſon. After this the Archbiſhop of IT 
Canterbury annulled their pretended Marriage, be. g 
cauſe it was not ſufficiently proved, and both remain- } ,. 
ed Priſoners in the Tower. While they were there fre 
the Earl found Means to come to her, and ſhe was a | 7; 
ſecond Time with Child. This drew upon him an Ac- vie 
cufation which conſiſted of three Capital Crimes. Of I ga 
his having broken Priſon, defiled a Princeſs of the 75 
Royal Family, and accompanied with her after he ag 
| had been lawfully ſeparated from her; and for each con 
of theſe Crimes he had a Fine ſet upon him of 5000 tak 
Pounds. At laſt, after a long Impriſonment, and ſe- ] 
veral fruitleſs Attempts to have his Sentence reverſed, |, . « - 
he ſaw himſelf obliged to forſake her by an authen:- || thec 


2 tick Act. But the Queen remaining implacable, the — L 
Lady died in Priſon. Before ſhe expired ſhe prayed | + 


the Lieutenant of the Tower to tell the Queen, that | - 
ſhe aſked Pardon for having married without her Per- 

miſſion, evidencing by this, that ſhe had always re- %, 

: WE 5 garded 


- * She was married to his eldeſt Son, and divorced from him be- ©, 
fore his Father died. | „ 
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girl Air Earl of Her ine, * as lo a. A * 


This exceſſive Rigour does no Honour to the Me- 
mory of Elixabetb, becauſe it is clear that her Right o 
the Crown, whatever it was, was the moſt material 
Grievance of Elizabeth againſt her. 


were not the moſt diſturbing. The Queen of Scotland 2 | 
was a Concurrent much more dangerous from the FM 
powerful Intereſt with which ſhe was ſupported. Her and Spain. 
Friends always had a Deſign to place her on the 
Throne of England, and only waited an Occaſion fa- 
vourable to the Exccution of it. Elizabeth had Op- 
portunity to be convinced of this by the Information 

given her, that the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal 

of Lorrain, to bring the King of Nawarre over to 

their Faction, had offered him the Marriage of their 

Niece, and promiſed to put him in Poſſeſſion of the 

Throne of England by the Aſſiſtance of the Pope and 

the King of Spain. This Prince was already married, 

but they made no Difficulty of having him ſeparated 5 

from his Wiſe, who was a Heretick. This ſatisfied 
Elizabeth; that the Princes of Lorrain had not loſt the 

view of their firſt Deſign, and that Philip II was en- 

gaged in it> This Advice made her ſend Sidney into 

France on ſome other Pretence, to inform himſelf ex- 

actly of the State of Affairs there, and of what was 
contriving againſt her, that ſhe might be enabled o 

take her Meaſures ee. 


* 1 is 5 prababie at leaſt that they were 1 manied i in 
t e Church ot great Bodmin in Wiltſhire : Lord Beauchamp a Son of 
this unfortunate Pair lies buried 2855 with this Inſcription on wan 
e i a 


2 = Bello campus eram, pe Genitrice, Semerus 2 : 


Tre habui Natos, e quibus una ſoror. 


Cas 3 15 
Cam  fays nothing of this pretended Separation, but on the con · 
trary makes the Earl appeal to the Archbiſhop's Sentence, and con- 
tinue his Viſits to his Wife as Often as he had Opportunity? And 

it is remarkable that the Iſſue of this Marriage inherited their An- 
rag private Oy: without any Diſturbance from other Pre- 
tenders, 


Ty ©: VIII. Y = cara 5 


2 


\ | 


But Elizabeth's Fears from the Houſe of Suffolk 12 | 


*. 


29% dhe Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
1562. Catbarine de Medicis continued to foment the Diffe. 
| e of -xenc&s between the two Factions, and ſeemed to lean 
2 to the Hugonots, who were the weakeſt. As the Gui. 

pes hack the Addreſs to perſwade the Catholicks that 
their Differences with the Prince of Condꝭ were purely 
Religious, the Regent feared the ſeeing herſelf once 
more at their Diſcretion, as ſhe had been in the laſt 

Reign, if the Hugonot Faction ſhould be oppreſſed, 
For this Reaſon ſhe ſupported that Faction, and grant- 

ed it a very favourable Edict, called the Edict of Janu- 

* ary. The Duke of Guiſe penetrating her Deſign, be- 
 *Heved it Time to break her Meaſures, by throwing 
the two Factions at once into War. He accompliſhed 
his Deſign by the Maſſacre of Vaſiy committed under 
Bis Eyes, upon a very ſlight Occaſion. The Hugonot: 
unable to contain any longer, began the War by the 
Surprize of Orleans, with ſo much better Foundation 
as the Queen-Regent had applied to the Prince of 

Condé for his Aſſiſtance to deliver her and the King 

ftom the Captivity in which they were held by the 
WE V 

1he Hugo- f I ſhall not enter into the Particulars of this War, 
nots dere Which may be met with in all the Hiſtories of Franc, 
Succoars. © I ſhall only ſay that the Hugonots, unſucceſsful in the 
orga gs firſt Campaign, ſent the Vidame of Chartres to Elizs 

3 beth, to deſire her Aſſiſtance. Shortly after his Arri 
ut a val at London, this Lord concluded a Treaty with E. 
Treaty lizabeth, by which ſheengaged to furniſh the Chiefs of 
with them. the Hugonot Party with a Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
Camden. and fix Thouſand Foot, half to be employed in th 
Defence of Diepe and Rouen, and the other half to be 

put into Garriſon in Havre de Grace, The Hugom! 

on their Side engaged to put the Queen in Poſſeſſion 

of this laſt Place, to preſerve it till the Reſtitution o 

Publiſhes Calais. The ſame Day the Treaty was ſigned, Elixabel 

« Mani--* publiſhed a Manifeſto, declaring the Reaſons which 

* oe Obliged her to aſſiſt the Hugonots. She ſaid her Inten 

fon. tion in ſending Troops into Normandy was not to re 
Mezerai. cover that Province, the antient Patrimony of het 

Anceſtors, and unjuſtly raviſhed from them, but q 

ITED | p prefer. 
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preſerve the King of France in his Minority, from 13562. 

the Ambition and Attempts of the Princes of Lorran. 

That ſhe was ſo much the more concerned to uſe her 
Endeavours to prevent that Province falling into their 


into her Dominions, after they had exterminated the 


thought herſelf obliged to aſſiſt the young King; to 
prevent his Subjects from being born down by the 


the Reformed Religion, and provide for her w nm 

Safety. This laſt Article was the chief, or rather the 74, g's 

only one, which authoriſed her to aſſiſt the Hugonots. trus Ae. 

In all Appearance ſhe would not have approved the 4 77 
_ | Reaſons of her own Manifeſto, given by any foreign 

Prince previouſly to his aſſiſting the rebellious Catho- _ 


looked upon the Duke of Guiſe as her moſt mortal 
Enemy, and principal Protector of the Queen of Scot- 
land, on whoſe Head it was manifeſt he had a Deſign 
to place the Crown of England. This Duke was at 


ly more powerful than that of the Hugonots,” It might 
therefore very eaſily happen that theſe would be ex- 
terminated, or ar leaſt rendered incapable any longer 


' would become abſolute Maſter of the Court and King= N 


cute his Deſign, intended in Favour of the Queen of 
Scotland his Niece. It is therefore eaſy to underſtand 


midable an Enemy in his ambitious Views, which was 
not to be done more ſucceſsfully than by granting 
Aſſiſtance to the Hugonots. In maintaining the Wat 
in France ſhe held the Duke of Guiſe employed, | and yheFrencs 
rendered him incapable to attempt any Thing againſt nb 
England. Paul de Fix the French Ambaſſador, in- — 
formed of this Treaty, required her in virtue of the },coives ne 
Treaty of Cateau, to deliver up to him the Vidame Sarizjatt 

81. CTC. Yeo, 3 EL 


Hands, as it was manifeſt their Intention was to ſeize 
the Ports in that Part of France, and bring the War 


Reformed in France. Thar for theſe Reaſons ſhe 
Tyranny of the Guiſes; to protect the Profeſſors of 


2 
/ . 
. . 

* 


licks in England with Money and Arms. But ſne 


the Head of the Catholick Party, which was infinite- 


N 


— 


to hold up their Heads: That the Duke of Guiſe _ 


dom, and employ all the Forces of France to exe- 


the Neceſſity Elizabeth was under to oppoſe fo for- 
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py him ſhe would write to the King of France about 

She did ſo in reality, but could obtain nothing 
l for that Lord, and yet did not think her- 
ſelf obliged to deliver him up to the King. 


The En- The ſix Thouſand Eugliſb not embarking before | 
Pitk pur September, found the King of Navarre on their Ar- 


= 1 rival, before Rouen. This was the Cauſe that they 
Havre de divided themſelves into two Bodies only, of which 


Grace. one entred into Diepe, and the other took Poſſeſſion 
Camden. of Havre de Grace, agreeably to the Treaty of Lon- 


E * don. The Earl of Warwick, General of rheſe Forces 
had been made Governour of this laſt Place by the 


Hoyer wn 72 A In the mean Time the City of Rouen was 


wounded at the Siege, died on his Return to Paris. 


The Battle In the Concluſion of this Year the Battle of Dreux was 


of Dreux. fought between the Catholicks and Hugonots, with 
almoſt equal Loſs. The Prince of Conde and Conſta- 


ble of Montmorency, who commanded the two Armies 


were both Priſoners, but the King's Forces kept the 
Field of Battle. The Prince of Conde being thus kept 
from his Party, the Admiral of Chatillon put himſelf 


at the Head of the Army. I am at preſent called to 
— ſpeak of the Tranſactions of Scotland in this Year. 
Aﬀeir: of James Stuart, who had been created Earl of Murray, 


not ſo much from any Affection the Queen had for 
him, as from the Advice given her to keep him al- 


14 43 that Mary who had been brought up in a 
Court fo much an Ke, to the Reſormation, ſhould 
_haye any great Friendſhip for the Earl her Brother, 


„ .. Tides his ſevere Morals were by no means agreeable to 
| Ah | — the Luxury which was introducing into the Court by 
the young Queen. The Preachers cried out in the 
-+ Pulpit againſt this Liberty, as very oppoſite to true 


2 WE 


| 300 | The Hiltory n Vol. p<} y 
\ 156. and MER Followers: But ſhe excuſed herſelf, and 


en by Aſſault, and the King of Navarre, who was 


Scotland. heid ſtill the firſt Rank in the Management of Affairs, 


ways fixed to her Intereſts. It was in Effect next to 


ban. whom ſhe regarded as the chief of the Reformed. Be- 


M4 = - w On another Hand, the Earl of Murray, 
1 [in ſu 


ſupport of his Intereſt amongſt the Lg 
TT). 
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_ ed, as in Compliance with his own Inclination, figni- 1562. 
fied often to the Queen, that this Way of living would = 

at laſt coſt her the Eſteem and Affection of her Sub- 
jets. This furniſhed his Enemies with a Pretext to 
inſinuate to the Queen that Murray had a Mind to 
keep her in Servitude, and that ſhe could never with 
any Succeſs undertake. the Re- eſtabliſnment of the 
old Religion, while he had the chief Direction of Af. | 
fairs. But if Buchanan 1s worthy of Belief, they were , Fen. 

eren 
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not content only with ſecret Artifices to ruin him in giſcov [51 
the Queen's Opinion: This Hiſtorian pretends that againft rhe” 
the Duke of Chateleraud, and the Earls of Huntley and fed LJ 
Bothwell had conſpired to aſſaſſinate him, but were dif- . 
covered by the Earl of Arran. He adds, that the Dake 
was puniſhed with the Loſs of his Government of Dun- 
barton, and that Bothwell was impriſoned in the Caſtle of 
_ Edinburgh, from whence he found means to Eſcape. ' 
But theſe were not the Earl's moſt dangerous Ene- © 
mies. Buchanan pretends that the Cardinal of Lor. g 
rain writ to the Queen his Niece to incite her to re:. 
move Murray and ſome other zealous Proteſtants | 
out of the way, for which piece of Service ſhe might 
depend upon a puiſſant Succour from the Pope to re- 
eſtabliſh the antient Religion in Scotland. According 
to this Hiſtorian, the Queen reſolved to comply witingn 
the Deſires of the Pope and the Cardinal, and com 
municated her Intentions to the Earl of Hanley, who 
approved of them, and promiſed his Aſſiſtance for 
their Execution. It was with this Deſign that the 
Queen viſited the Provinces of the North, where the 
Earl of Huntley had his Eſtates, and the Catholicks 
were numerous. But in this Juncture Huntley finding 
the Queen, in the Execution of her Project, was going 74, K, 
to engage herſelf in a Country which almoſt wholly Huntley _ 
ry 
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| depended on him, formed himſelf the Deſign to carry /orms 4 
her off, and force her to marry George Gordon his el- Deſign — . 
deſt Son, Murray accompanying the Queen in her che Biba” "2 
Journey, ſeveral Difficulties interpoſed to prevent the "NI 
Execution of the Plot laid againſt him. Neverthe- 
leſs the Earl-of Huntley and his Son were deſirous of 
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. offered for their De- 
ſign. One Day when the Court was in a ſmall ill 


fortified Town, George Gordon appeared in fight of it 
with ſome Forces, intending to carry the Queen off. 


- 
: 


Marray Burt the Earl of Murray, by unexpected good For- 
preſerves tune, found a way to ſave her. This important Service 
Bar effaced for ſome Time in her Mind the diſadvantagi- 
odus Impreſſions which ſhe had received of him. 
Huntley The Diſcovery of his Deſign was not capable to 


2 43 


perfefts is make the Earl of Huntley deſiſt from it. He kept 


Belge; himſelf always in Arms with Intention to ſurpriſe the 
Court, where the Earl of Sutherland was his Spy, and 
informed him of what was acting there. But an inter- 


cepted Letter diſcovering the Intrigue, Sutherland made 


this * into Flanders, and the Earl of Murray at the 
Head o 

5: defeated Tey, who reſolutely waited for him. In a B::tle fought on 

and taken. this Occaſion, Huntley was defeated an ade Prifoner, 

D. put dyed a few Days after. George his Son eſcaping, 


the Duke of Chateleraud his Father-in-law ſued for 


his Pardon with ſo much importunity, that upon 

ſome hope given him by the Queen, he put him into 
George her Hands. He was nevertheleſs conducted to Dun- 
wa 1 4 bar, tried and ſentenced to die : But the Sentence 
never axcened (a). 
Projeft of While theſe Things were tranſacting in Scotland, 


Marriage James Melvil, Author of the Memoirs under his Name, 8 


8 was employed at 1n/pruck to ſound the Inclinations of 


rhe Arch» the Imperial Court with relation to the Marriage of 
owe Queen Mary with the Archduke Charles, ſecond Son 


Melvil. to the Emperour Ferdinand. The firſt Overture to 
this Defign had been made by the Cardinal of Lorrain, 

in his way through Inſpruck to the Council of Trent, 
with the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


* ds 5 
* > 1 4 * 
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offered for @ Portion. This drew a Queſtion from 


e Melvit who was then in Germany, fays nothing of this Con- 


ſpirsey of the Earljof Huntley Camden, whoſe Aim was only 
- to blacken the Reputation of the Earl of Murray, contents him- 
elf with ſaying, (in his Annals of the Year 1566,) that Murray 
3 Fad rejned the illuſtrious Houſe af the Gordon, without ſaying one 
Word of this Conſpiracy. 5 
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ſome Forces marched againſt the Earl of Hunt- 
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Duke of Guiſe, without any Care taken by the Prince © der | 


vil, with relation to this Marriage, whether the Scots 


where the Proteſtants lodged their Arms, and had D' Nezeral. 


med Poltrot. The Duke perceiving his End faſt ap- 


themſelves had put into their Hands. If their Con- 


their Enemies than thus falling out with England. | 


Ma#imilian, eldeſt Brother of Charles, to know of Mel. 1562. 


would be willing to aſſiſt their Queen in the recover 
of her Right to the Crown of England. It is clear 
from this, that the Guiſes kept this Deſign always in 
View, and were inceſſantly buſy about the Execution _ 
of it. It ought not therefore to aſtoniſh the Reader 
when he ſees Queen Elizabeth always intent upon tue 
Motions of ſo dangerous a Competitor. ö 

In the Beginning of the Year 1563, the Duke of : os 1 
Guiſe laid Siege to Orleans, which was the Magazine 8 
Andelot Brother of the Admiral within it with a nume- 
rous Garriſon. The Place was now reduced. to the 
laſt Extremity, when the Duke of Guiſe was killed 
by a Piſtol-Ball from the Hands of a Gentleman na- 


roaching, teſtified an extreme Regret for having 
kindled the Civil War, and ſent his ſerious Advice to 
the Queen-Regent- to make a Peace on any Terms. 
The Admiral being accuſed of this Murder, was de- 
ſirous to clear himſelf ; but the Relations of the de- 
ceaſed continued immoveable in their belief of his 
Guilt. . Nevertheleſs the Peace between the King and 74,Hugs- 
the Hugonots followed cloſe upon the Death of the nots make 


of Cond?, to have his generous Friend the Queen of ee 
England concluded in 5 one Article of it. "i Was raken - 
this all. For Charles IX having laid Siege to Havre Elizabeth. 
de Grace, the Hugonots particularly diſtinguiſhed them- Havre bs: 
ſelves in driving the Engliſh out of a Place which #48 


duct on this Occaſion ſhewed them good Frenchmen, 

uy at leaſt diſcovered that they were ſorry Politici- 
Indeed they could have done nothing more pre- 

judicial to their own Intereſts, or more agreeable to 


The Earl of Warwick defended the Place ſome Time 
with great Bravery and Intrepidity, but the Plague 
breaking out in the Town, carried off ws ity. of 
* 4 his 
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156 his Men, and reduced him to the Neceſſity of a Ca. 
paitulation, by which the Town was reſtored to the 
Surrenders K ing of France. After Havre was taken, a Peace 
A Truce was made between the two Crowns, The Eugliſb 
between Forces which had ſerved in France, carrying back the 
France Plague into England, it made terrible Ravages in that 
and Eng- . S 8 | : 
land. Kingdom, and ſwept away more than twenty Thouſand “ 
Camden. Perſons in che ſingle City of London. i 
rn = The Death of the Duke of Guiſe made ſome Alter- 
3 London ation in the Affairs of Scotland. Charles IX declaring 
T 


London. | | 
Court himſelf of Age to govern, was under the Influence of 


of France the Queen his Mother, who having no Kindneſs for 

_ my Mary her Daughter-in-law, gave her ſome Mortifi- 

Mary. Cation. The Payment of her Dowry was diſcontinu- 

ed, the Scotch Guards diſmiſſed, and the Duke of Cha- 

Camden. zeleraud denied his Revenues. The Duke of Guiſe left 

a Son who was too young to have any ſhare in Af- 

fairs, and the Cardinal of Lorrain had no longer the 

Credit which he held during the Life of his Brother, 

TheCar- Mary complaining of her ill Treatment from the 

dinal of Court of France, the Cardinal her Uncle fearing that 
| 3 her Uneaſineſs might throw her upon the Protection 
Varriage of Elizabeth, was more preſſing than ever for the 
with ihe Marriage of her with the Archduke, and uſed his 
„ e ſtrongeſt Endeavours for the Succeſs of it. Mavil 
never theleſs in his Memoirs tells us, that he perceived 
at the Imperial Court, that it was not at all reliſned by 
Maximilian, eldeſt Son of the Emperour. However 
that be, Mary received the Propoſition with great 
he 267 Willingneſs. But as the Death of the Duke of Guiſ: 

' 299 had removed at a greater Diſtance the Proſpect of her 
relating to mounting the Throne of England, ſhe believed it was 
#his Mar- neceſſary to come to Meaſures with Elizabeth, and 
n, therefore deſired her Advice with Relation to the pro- 
to diſs jected Marriage, Elizabeth alarmed with the Deſign 
fade hr of allying a Queen of Scotland with the Houſe of 
| —_— Auſtria, could not be ignorant with what view the 
= ; Cardinal of Lorrain made the Propoſal of ſuch a Mar- 
| marry an Tage to his Niece, She therefore told Mary, by Ran- 
Engliſh dolph her Ambaſſador, that having for her the Ten. 
"_—_ | 55 derneſs 


* 
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derneſs of a Siſter, and regarding her Intereſts as her 
oven, ſhe deſired her to conſider that ſuch an Alliance 
would remove her for ever from any Proſpect of the 
Crovn of England, ſince the Engliſh would never ex- 


poſe themſelves to the hazard of falling under the Do- 


minion of the Auſtrian Family: That England was 
not without Perſons who had their Pretenſions upon 
the Crown as well as her ſelf, and therefore might 
give her conſiderable Uneaſineſs : It was therefore her 
_ Intereſt. to gain the Affections of the Engliſh, by a 

Marriage which would not be uneaſy to them: That 


if any Engliſo Noblemen was ſo happy as to pleaſe 


her, ſuch a Marriage would doubtleſs remove the 
Difficulties which lay in the way to her being declared 
her preſumptive Heir. This was the Subſtance of 
 Randolpb's* Inſtructions with regard to this Affair, 
who had no Commiſſion to point out the Nobleman 
deſired by Elizabeth for a Huſband to the Queen of Scot- 


land. But he had a ſecret Commiſſion to inſinuate to 
the Earl of Murray, and Secretary Lidington, that 


he believed the Lord Dudley would not be unaccepta- 
ble to his Miſtreſs. 


305 
1563. 


Elizabets Anſwer threw Mary into an extreme Mary's 


having not placed her in the Line of Succeſſion, an 


Act of Parliament was neceſſary to eſtabliſh her in 
her Pretenſions. Without this ſhe had to fear that 
upon the Death of Elizabeth, the Will of Henry would 
be punctually complied wich. On the other Hand, 
her Uncertainty whether Eligabetb would order any 
ſuch Act to be paſſed in her Favour, made her un- 
willing to relinquiſh the hope given her by her 
Uncle the Cardinal, of being placed on the Throne 
of England by the Aſſiſtance of the Pope, France, 
Spain, and the Engli/h-Catholicks. In this Difficulty | 


_ Difficulty. She believed herſelf at leaſt the lawful coi 
Heir of Elizabeth in right of her Birth: But HenryvIII 


ſhe choſe to = ae the Cardinal of the Repreſentation © 


made to her by Elizabeth, and of that Queen's Views 


to join her to Dudley. The Cardinal antwered, that 


wy was altogether inferior- to her, and that ſhe 
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marry her to a Man whom ſhe deſtined for her -own | b! 
Bed. That as to the Hope ſhe flattered her with of | J 
declaring her her preſumptive Heir, very little was to P 
be depended on from it, as that Queen, even though be 


ſhe ſhould keep her Word, might have Children her-. | th 
ſelf, which would deſtroy the Act, which likewiſe ſſie 


was in Power to have repealed on the leaft Pretence, | ti 
and a new one made directly contrary. That it was | G 
therefore more agreeable to her Intereſts to rely upon |} 
the real Aſſiſtance of her Friends, than an uncertain 5 


n and precarious Hope. 5 
She deſofts This did not prevent Mary from throwing up the pt 
from zhe thought of marrying the Archduke, for fear of pre- lo 


Dante judice from the Match to her Intereſts in England, 


. after ſhe had maturely weighed what had been offe- be 
Politicks red on both Sides. But at the ſame time ſhe reſolved ec 
of the ius to evade the Propoſal to be made her by Elizabeth, | C 
Went. for a Marriage with Dudley, without coming to a Rup- th 
ture with her. It was abſolutely neceſſary to keep in ſe 
Terms with her, in order to continue with more eaſe de 

her Intrigues in England, and increaſe there the Num- 6 
ber of her Friends, which was already conſiderable. Fr 
0 


_ Beſides, the Catholicks all engaged for her; a great 
many Proteſtants were perſuaded, that the Crown, ar 
upon the Demiſe of Elizabeth without Children, could te 
not be refuſed her without the laſt Injuſtice. And the th 


leaſt Diſcontent would have been capable to have cre- Pp. 
ated a Belief with many, that Mary had even a bet- D 
ter Right than Elizabeth herſelf. This gave great | al 
Uneaſineſs to Elizabeth, who feared that Mary by a re 
Marriage of a Catholick Prince, would be in a Con- b 
dition to ſupport her Pretenſions. Therefore ſhe did L 


all that lay in her Power to divert her from any ſuch 
Intention. It was with this View that ſhe let Melvil, 
in his return back through England, know how much 
it would offend her if Mary ſhould marry without 
taking her Advice. She added, that their common 
Intereſt requiring a good Intelligence between them, 


e 


ſhe deſigned to make her two Offers, that, by em- 
i bracing 


confirm the Queen's Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. The 
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bracing, one or other of them, ſhe might avoid giving 1563. 

Jealouſy to England from her Marriage with a foreign 

Prince. The Treaty of Edinburgh was at preſent not 

heard of, the Conjuncture not being proper to preſs 

'- Þf the Execution of it. VVV 

Frances Brandon Dutcheſs of Suffolk ſo often men- The 

| tioned, died this Year. She had remarried a private Duzcheſs - 

Gentleman by the Name of Stokes, by whom ſhe had on OO 

no Children. Of the Three Daughters from her S 8 

former Marriage with Grey Marquiſs of Dorſet, and | 

afterwards Duke of Suffolk, Jane the eldeſt had been 

proclaimed Queen after the Death of Edward, and 

{oſt her Life upon a Scaffold; Catharine was in the 

Tower, and perhaps dead; and Mary the Third had 

been given in Marriage to a Man fo little diſtinguiſh- 

ed, that there was no likelihood of her being put in 

Competition with the Queen of Scotland. Thus by 

the Death of the Dutcheſs of Suffolk, Mary ſaw her- 

ſelf delivered from one Rival, who was Grand- 

daughter to Henry VII*®. SLY 

Ihe Truce between France and England ended at 1564. 
laſt in a Peace ſigned at Troyes in Champagne the gth Peace 

of April 1564. By this Treaty the King of France 74% be. 

and Queen of England preſerved entire all their Pre- Soni 

tenſions without mentioning any particular one, even and 

the Reſtitution of Calais. There were only ſome ſe- land. 

| parate Articles which were left unſigned till the nexe. 

Day, concerning the Hoſtages delivered to Elizabeth 

after the Treaty of Cateau, whom ſhe was willing to 

reſtore for a very ſmall Sum *1, Throckmorton, who had 

been arreſted in France on ſome pretence, was ſet at 

Liberty. After this Elizabeth ſent to King RO ms 


; ® In a Parliament held this Year, an Act paſſed to eſtabliſh and 


Work of the Reformation, which, with ſeveral Interruptions had 

been carrying on above Thirty Years, was in a great Meaſure com 
pleated, and the Articles of the Church of England ſettled by the VS 
Convocation, and reduced to the Number of 'Thirty-nine, as they rb 
ſand to this Day: 75 7 | 0 1 


This very ſmall Sum was 620000 Crowns. | 
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1564. Order of the Garter by the Baron of Hunſdon, who 
wuᷣ̃. as diſpatched into France to ſee the Peace ratified by 
the Oath of that King, . 


Diſtur- Alt this time the Commerce between England and the 

bances be» Nenberlands was entirely broke by the Artifices of Car- 

England dinal Granvell. As he foreſaw a War breaking out 

ghnd _. 1 | dag 

and the in the Low- Countries, he was willing to remove the 

Low- Engliſh out of them, and for this purpoſe he had pre- 

Ces vailed with the Governeſs to forbid the Importation of 

- Engliſb Cloths. This Prohibition obliged the Engl: 

to ſet up a Mart for their Cloths at Embden, a Town 

of Eaſt Frie/land, But a new Ambaſſador ſent into 

England by Philip, in the room of Aquila dead there, 

reflecting that his Maſter's Subjects would, from this 

Interruption of Commerce, receive no leſs Damage than 

the Engli/h, brought this Affair to a Negotiation. As 

there were conſiderable Difficulties on both Sides, it 

was mutually agreed that the Treaty of Commerce, 

called the Great Intercourſe, made in the Time of Maxi- 

milian, ſhould ſubſiſt till one of the Parties gave no- 

tice to the other that they would continue it no longer, 

with a Liberty of Forty Days to the Merchants to 

withdraw their Eſſects. This Affair was very impor- 

tant to both Nations. Camden ſays, that in his time 

the Commerce between England and the Netherlands 

roſe yearly to above Twelve Millions of Gold, and 

that the ſingle Sale of Cloths amounted to above Five 
1 = 

The Queen This Affair being finiſhed, Elizabeth paid a Viſit to 


viſits the the Univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was received 


Univerſity ith great Pomp and Magnificence. She teſtified her 


Lidge. Satisfaction by an elegant Latin Oration, wherein ſhe 
I aſſured the Univerſity of her Protection and Inten- 

tion to encourage Learning to the utmoſt of her 
Power. LL rt LL Ex 4 
A Dife- The Tranquillity which the Queen then enjoyed 


rence be- would have been compleat, if her Suſpicions of the 
tween the | 
= 79 


Queens, 


Queen of Scotland had not given her perpetual Uneaſi- 
_ neſs. It was to her that ſhe always was directing her 
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Eyes, as to her moſt dangerous Enemy. She on 


; 
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dered that the Marriage of this Queen might lay a 1564- 
Foundation of Troubles and Vexations ta. herſelf, 


and draw upon her the greateſt Misfortunes. So that 


her whole Politicks were aimed either to throw Impe- 
diments in the way of every Match which could be 

offered to Mary, or at leaſt to effect that ſhe ſhould 

only marry to one from whom England could have no 
Dangers to apprehend. With this view ſhe writ her 1.1... 
à Letter, wherein, after great Significations of the yemeirs. 
Friendſhip ſhe had. for her, ſhe gave her Advice con- 
cerning her Marriage, and let her know that the mar- 

rying without her Conſent would be attended with 

Ruin to her own Affairs. Notwithſtanding Mary's 
Reſolution to live in good Intelligence with Elizabeth, 

ſhe was exceedingly provoked at her obtruding un- 

ask d Advice upon her, and this with an Air of Su- 
periority which was but too manifeſt. Forgetting 
therefore her Reſolution, and wholly intent upon ha- 

ving Satisfaction for the Imury ſhe thought ſhe had 


received, ſne returned an Anſwer to Elizabeth's Letter, 


which gave that Queen exceeding Offence. But ſome 

time after reflecting that all her Meaſures would be diſ- 
concerted by a Quarrel with Elizabeth, ſhe diſpatched 

James Melvil to pay her Compliments, and to endea- 

vour to repair the Damage done to herſelf by her own r 
Impatience. Elizabeth received her Complement with They are 


equal Diſſimulation. After having ſignified to Mel. reconciled. 


vi how much cauſe ſhe had to be offended with the 
Letter, ſhe tore it in his Preſence, teſtifying a Joy 


d which ſhe had in this Reconciliation, and ſhewing an 


Affection for her good Sifter, which aſſuredly ſhe had 

not. Her Intereſt required an Accommodation of the 
Difference, for fear the Continuance of it might en- 

gage Mary to marry ſome Prince, who would not 

have Patience to wait the Succeſſion, the time ap- 
pointed by Nature. She therefore laid hold of this Riza: 
Occaſion to renew her Inſtances to Mary for her bet: 
Choice of a Husband, proper to preſerve the Friend- ?olitichs 


ſhip then ſubſiſting between them, and a good Intel- Wb Fav-. 


gard to 


ligence between the two Kingdoms. All this was only Mary. 


bor od 2E - 4 
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aimed to give her an Opportunity to expatiate upon 
the Reaſons capable to reconcile her to a Marriage 
with Lord Dudley, though ſhe did not directly name 
him. It is nevertheleſs very uncertain whether this 
Marriage was ſincerely intended by Elizabeth, or only 


deſigned to amuſe Mary, and prevent her thinking on! 
any other Perſon. There is even a great likelthood fl 


that Dudley, who entirely depended upon Elizabeth, 
was only propoſed to draw out the Affair to a greater 


Length. This ſeems to receive Confirmation, from 


the Permiſſion which Elizabeth was willing to grant 
afterwards to the Lord Darnly, Son to the Counteſs of 


| Lenox, to go into Scotland, though ſhe was not igno- 


Mary re- 


ol ves to 


marry 
Lord 
Darnly. 


rant that Mary had her Eyes upon him for a Huſ- 
band, as ſhe had let Melvil underſtand. Indeed Mar) 
had already taken this Reſolution; not in Comply. 


ance with the Counſels of Elizabeth, in taking a Huf. 


band little capable to give any Jealouſy to her, but 


in the Hopes ſhe had of drawing ſome conſiderable 
Advantage from the Marriage. It had been hinted tof 


her as a doubt, that her Right to the Crown of Eng- 
land was not ſo unqueſtionable as that of the Dutchelſ; 
of Suffolk, which was ſupported by the Will of Henry 


VIII, and was at laſt to be decided by Engliſh Lay: 


the Death of the Dutcheſs of Suffolk, and Catharin 


Bur it might be alledged in her Favour, that ſhe w: 
the neareſt in the next Remove, and might give 


yers. This Inſinuation had been made to her to keep 


her within Terms of Submiſſion, and prevent her en. 
tring into any Meaſures dangerous to Elizabeth, After 


her Daughter, had removed her Fears on that Art: 


cle, the Rights of the Counteſs of Lenox, Daughteſi. / 
of Margaret Queen of Scotland, by her ſecond Huf, 
band Archibald Earl of Angus, began to be whiſper 2 
to her. Henry VIII her Uncle had given her in Mar 
Tiage to Matthew Stuart Earl of Lenox, who had with 
drawn into England, as has been remembred in tht 


Reign of that Prince. That Counteſs could not in 
deed, with any ſeeming Juſtice, ſet up a Competitio 
againſt Mary, who ſprang from the firſt Marriage 


Diſtr 
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Diſturbance to Mary if ſhe was ſupported by Eliaa- 
"beth, Wherefore to avoid this Competition, Mary 
© reſolved to unite the Titles of the two Families by her 
Marriage with Lord Darnly, Son to the Counteſs of 

Lenox, and by this means put it out of the Power of 
Elizabeth wo break her Schemes. Elizabeth had for the 
- ſame Reaſon reſolved to throw Impediments in the 
way of this Marriage, not from any Dangers appre- 

hended from Lord Darnly, but a Deſire to keep 
Mary always in Fear and Submiſſion. 
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The Reconciliation between the two Queens being She draws 
made, as is remembred before, Mary began to be in 8 Eart of 
Bf as eo 


_.earneſt for the Execution of her Deſig 
was prepoſſeſſed with the Thought that Elizabeth only 
| prevent her Marriage, ſhe 
ſaw that ſome Addreſs was required to draw the Earl 
of Lenox and his Son into Scotland. She began with 
the Father, and pretended to recall him in order to 

- Teſtore him to his Eſtate forfeited during the Regency 
of the Duke of Chateleraud. Elizabeth did not think 
it right to oppoſe the Return of the Earl of Lenox 
into his own Country, upon a Motive ſo juſt and rea- 


deſigned to amuſe her to 


into Scot- 


land. 


ſonable. In this whole Affair the two Queens behaved piſimula- 


At the time that Mary tion of 
the two 


Queens, 


with equal Diſſimulation. 
was forming a Deſign to marry Lord Darnly without 


the Knowledge of Elizabeth, ſhe pretended a Readi- 


- neſs to be directed by her Counſels. She even con- Dudley 
ſented to a Conference of Commiſſioners of both the made Earl 


Kingdoms on the Subject of her Marriage, though 
dme was not ignorant of Elizabeth's Intentions to pro- 
poſe to her Dudley, lately created Earl of Leiceſter. 
On the other Hand, Elixabelb, not unacquainted with 
the Lord Darnly, pretended 
pleaſed to have her fix her 
Thoughts upon a Subject whom ſhe believed ſhe 

could diſpoſe of at pleaſure, as the Earl his Father 

had great Poſſeſſions in England. This gave her hopes 
of being able to break off or protract the Conſumma- 
tion of this Marriage, as ſhe ſhould judge Proper | 


Mary's Delign to mar 
not to ſee it, being we 


Lei- 
ceſter. 
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1564. her whole Aim being only to gain time, and to amuſe 
the Queen of Scotland. 
Conference Some time after the Earl of Bedford for Encland, 
Ber- and the Earls of Murray and Lidington for Scotland, 
wick en had a Conference at Berwick, where the Earl of Bed- 


u Marrs ford, agreeably to his Inſtructions, propoſed the Mar- 


Marriage. riage of the Queen of Scotland with the Earl of 


Leiceſter. But the rwo Scotch Earls, prepared likewiſe 
with their Inſtructions on this Article, received the 
Propoſal with ſuch Coldneſs, that the Earl of Bedford 
thought it not proper to preſs it much farther. It is 
even pretended that the Earl of Leiceſter, who had 
fome ks 
of Bedford not to be urgent in the Affair of his Mar- 
riage with Mary. 
Mary 
giftrufts Mary, in laying his Negotiation before her, hat the 
Elizabeth. Queen of England's Friendſhip for her was not 
eee at all ſincere. This gave Mary, who had already 
no good Opinion of Elizabeth, cauſe to regard her as 
a ſecret Enemy, deſigning no good to her, though 
| the was flattering her with the Title of Good Siſter, 
Sometimes it was her thought that Elizabeth only pro- 


poſed the Earl of Leiceſter to her, that ſhe herſelf 


might marry him with the leſs Infamy, after he had 
been encouraged by a Queen, ſometimes that this 
Propoſal was only an Artifice to waſte time in fruit- 
Ileſs Negotiations. 
Death of Theſe were the Tranſactions of the Year 1 564, in 


the Empe- which Ferdinand I. died, leaving the Imperial Digni- * 


rour Fer- ty, and his Hereditary States! in i re to his Son 
whois Maximilian. 
| ſucceeded The Queen of Scotland had for ſome time entettain- 
| by Maxi- ed anItalian named David Rizzo, who governed her 
row re abſolutely. As this Queen was entirely changed both 
Riſe 4 in her Conduct and Character, after this Stranger was 
Fort une of received into her Confidence, who was the firſt Cauſe 
Nino. | of the Troubles of Scotland, and of the Diſgraces which 
% hefell his Miſtreſs, it is neceſſary to let the Reader 


into ſome — with him. David Rizzo, 1 5 
© 
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ope to marry Elizabeth, had deſired the Earl 


12 the mean time Melvil being returned, told 
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. of a Muſician of Turin, being Servant to the Comte 1565. 
> de Muretto, appointed Ambaſſador to Scoiland, at- 
tended his Maſter into thar Country. As he under- 
ſtood Muſick well, and ſung a good Baſs, he inſi- 
nuated himſelf into the Acquaintance of the Court- 
Muſicians, and was introduced to the Queen, who 
wanting a Baſs to her Conſort, deſired the Ambaſſa- 
dor to leave him with her. His excellent Voice often 
giving him the Honour of ſeeing the Queen, he ſo 
artfully inſinuated himſelf into her Favour, that he 
was ſeen daily climbing to Credit and Authority. At He becomes 
laſt the Secretary of the French Diſpatches being gone 3 2s 
into France, Rizzo was made choice of to ſupply in 
his Abſence. From this time he. puſhed his Fortune 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that he became in a Manner firſt Mi- 
niſter, nothing of Moment being tranſacted at Court 
| ' but through his Conveyance. Buchanan, the Queen's 
declared Enemy, infinuates, that David's Influence 
with her was by no means confined only to publick 
Afﬀairs. He ſays, that ſhe frequently admitted him 
to her Table, and went to eat at his, and by ſuch un- 
common Familiarities gave room to ſcandalous Suſ- 
icions. In one word, he ſays: enough to incline \ 
thoſe, who pay entire Credit to him, to believe that 
" | the Queen's Conduct was by no means exempt from 
Crime. But as Buchanan may with Juſtice be ſuſpect- 
ed of having aggravated this Matter, it is better to 
adhere to Melvil, and his Account of it. He can be 
accuſed of no Deſign to aſperſe the Queen's Reputa- 
tion; as on the contrary, he every where profeſſes a 
great Zeal for her, with Acknowledgment neverthe- 
leſs of her Faults and Errors. At the time that Rizzo 
was in greateſt Favour with the Queen, ſhe had a 
Confidence in Melvil ſo entire, as even to allow, or 
rather command him to admoniſh her of her Faults. 
See what Account this Author in his Memoirs gives 
of Rizzo, His Pride and Inſolence rendred him odious to 
the whole Nobilit y. When the Great ones waited on the 
Queen to confer with her upon Affairs of the Government, 
they always found Rizzo in her Chamber, He affected 
VOI. VIII. ff RE. 10 
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them, and even in the Aſſembly of all the States. Beſides, 
he was extremely covetous ba ſelf-intereſted ; and as be 
was @ known Penſioner of the Pope, there was room to 


fear that be was contriving the Reſtoration of the Catho- 


lick Religion in Scotland. The fame Author adds, 


that having himſelf repreſented to the Queen the In- 
juries which her Favours heaped upon this Stranger 
now did her, and might afterwards occaſion, his Re- 
monſtrance was ill received, and returned with an 


Anſwer from the Queen, that ſhe did not pretend to 
regulate her Favours by the Caprice of her Subpects. 


He ſays farther, that having remonſtrated to Rizzo 


the Diſguſt which his Aﬀectation to appear ſo great 


with the Queen gave to the Nobility, he ſeemed to 


pay ſome regard to his Advice: Bur that a few Days 
after Rizzo told him, he had the Queen's Order to go 


on in his accuſtomed way, without troubling himſelf 
any farther, This Teſtimony, joined to the Silence 
of Camden, who having undertaken the Defence of the 
Queen of Scotland in his Annals of Elizabeth, ſays no- 
thing of Rizzo, makes it clear that this Miniſter or 


Favourite governed the Queen in an abſolute Man- 


ner. So that the Lord Darnly being a Catholick, and 
Rizz»9 one of the Pope's Penſioners, as Melvil aſſures 


us, there is no room to doubt but that the Counſel of 


this Favourite determined the Queen to this Marriage. 


It was therefore to have an Opportunity of drawing 


that young Lord into Scotland, that ſhe reſtored his 


Lord 
Duarnly 
obtains 
leave ro go 
into Scot- 
land, 


Father to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate. As this was 
to be done in the Aſſembly of the States called toge- 


ther in the Month of January, Darnly demanded 
Leave to be abſent from England for three Months, 
in order to be at the Scotch Parliament ; and he ob- 
tained his Requeſt by the Interceſſion of Cecil, who 
never dreamed that he durſt attempt to marry "Mary 
without the Queen's Permiſſion. - In all appearance 
he was only permitted to go into Scotland with a view 
to amuſe that Queen, and perhaps by throwing in her 


way a young Nobleman om well ſhaped, to fire 


her 
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to whiſper in ber Ear <obile ſhe was in Conference with 
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in one Bed. 


he had fled, the Earl of Sutherland from Flanders, and Buchanan. 
George Gordon, who was i mpriſoned at Dumtar, and 
under Sentence of Death, was ſet at Liberty, and af- 


cording to Buchanan, uſed the utmoſt of her Intereſt 
to oblige Murray to deſiſt from his Proſecution, and 


Earl of Murray a ſort of a Reconciliation with 


ſome Intimation of it, retired for his ſafety to his 
Mother at Lockleven, He ſays further, that the 
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her with a Paſſion capable to divert her from think- 1585. 
ing of any Perſon who was a Foreigner to either Na- 


tion. However that be, he was well received by the February. 


Queen, who gave him from the firſt Moment Marks 


of her Eſteem, and within a little Time after it was 


no Secret that ſne deſigned him for her Husband. 
Rizzo immediately contracted a cloſe Friendſhip with x, n 
him, which was carried ſo far that both of them lay tracts 

e 1 Friendſhip 
After Rizzo had ſeized the Heart of the Queen, the wap R- 


Earl of Murray ſaw his Credit decline daily. This The Earl of 


added to the intenged Marriage, and the great Friend- Murray 

ſhip between Darnly and Rizzo, intimated to him that 2 * 
he had nothing to do but to retire; and to haſten e 
him, the Queen recalled all his Enemies to Court. Enemies in 


The Earl of Bothwell returned from France, whither Favour. 


ter he had obtained his Pardon, took the Title of 
Earl of Huntley, Murray could not ſee Bothwell, who 
had had a Deſign to aſſaſſinate him, without feeling 
the whole Power of an awakened Reſentment. He 
impeached him in a legal Manner, and prevailed to 
have a Day aſſigned for his Tryal. The Queen, ac- 


unable to ſucceed, endeavoured to corrupt his Judges. 
Notwithſtanding ſo powerful a Protection, Bothwell 
thought it not proper to abide a Tryal, and with- 
drew. But at laſt the Queen obtained from the 


Bothwell, The ſame Hiſtorian pretends , that the 
ee had conceived a Hatred ſo violent againſt 
Murray, that jointly with Darnly and Rizzo, ſhe had 
formed a Deſign to have him murdered in a Journey 
taken purpoſely to Perth ; but that Murray having 


9 being at Perth, a Report was induſtriouſly 
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x565. raiſed, that Murray had an Intention to carry her 
and the Lord Darnly off, in their return to Edinburgh. 
To give Credit to this Report, Scouts were ſent out e- 


very where on the Road, and the Queen came to E- 
dinghurgh with a Precipitation capable to raiſe a Be- 


lief of the greatneſs of her Danger. It muſt however 


be owned, that Melvil ſpeaks of a Conſpiracy to car- 


ry off Lord Darnly as a Thing which admitted no 

doubt, though Buchanan will have it regarded as a 
pure Invention: but Melvil does by no means lay the 
whole Guilt of it upon Murray, but makes the Duke 

of Chateleraud, the Earls of Argyle, Glencarn, and 
Rothes Actors in it. | | | 


Murray is The Earl of Murray had a double Intereſt to op- 


averſe to poſe the projected Marriage; the one private, the o- 


ns ther publick. I have already taken notice of the firſt 


Marriage N | : : : | 
with Dud- which engaged him to attempt an Alteration in the 
ley, Court, where he could no longer ſnpport himſelf. 


The Publick aroſe firſt from the Danger into which 
the Queen's Marriage with a Catholick Lord might 
throw the Reformed Religion. In the ſecond Place, 
it was to be feared that this Marriage, made without 
conſulting the Queen of England, or any Care taken 
for the Preſervation and Support of the Reformed Re- 
ligion, would lay a Foundation for Troubles in which 


it was almoſt impoſſible for England and France not 


to have a ſhare, to the great prejudice of the King- 
dom. The Earl of Murray was not the only Perſon 
who diſapproved this Marriage. The Duke of Chate- 


leraud {worn Enemy to the Houſe of Lenox, the Earls 


of Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencarn, and Numbers be- 

 fides; ſome from private Views, and others from 

more honeſt Motives believed it Time to apply ſome 
powerful Remedy to prevent the threatened Miſchiefs, 

= by making a League to oppoſe the Deſigns of the 
Joinzwith Court. It is not eaſy to decide whether theſe Noble- 
ſomeothers men took up Arms before, or after the Queen's Mar- 


F "a event riage. Buchanan would have it thought that this was 


not done till the Marriage was conſummated, and 
was owing to a Deſign laid by the Court for their 
3 Ruin. 
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Ruin. Melvil ſpeaks of a Riſing by theſe Lords after 
they had been diſappointed in their Intention to carry 


off Lord Darnly, and then he comes to the recital of 
the Queen's Marriage. Camden poſitively aſſerts that 
the Queen, to celebrate the Marriage with more ſafe- 
ty, ſaw herſelf obliged to march with ſome Forces a- 
gainſt the Confederate Lords, whom ſhe obliged to 


fly into England. If this be fact, ſhe doubtleſs ſur- 


but with 
20 Succeſs. 


prized them before they had well concerted their Mea - 


ſures. This is not the only inſtance of Contradiction 
between Camden and Buchanan. | 


However this Affair be, Mary reſolved on her Mary has 
Marriage, had already applied to the Pope for a Diſ- 
penſation. When ſhe received Information that it was proved by 
granted, ſhe called together the Great Ones of her 


Court, all devoted to her, to have their Advice upon 
her Marriage, which was unanimouſly approved.: On- 
ly not to exaſperate the People, a Motion was made 
for Care to be taken of the Proteſtant Religion. The 


firſt part of this Approbation was accepted with Joy, 


but the Reſtriction added to it was no more heard of. 


Buchanan ſays, that the Earl of Murray undertook 


her Marri« 


age a 


the Lords 
of her 


Court. 


to procure Elizabeth's Conſent, provided the Proteſ- 


tant Religion might have due Care taken of it, by 


ſome neceſſary Precautions. But this was far from 


the Intention of the Court which underſtood by theſe 
Precautions the Guarranty of Elizabeth, which was 


ſuitable neither to the Intereſts of the Queen, or thoſe 
of Rizzo and the Lords newly introduced to Favour. 

In the mean Time, the People began to put them- 25 peopte 
ſelves in Motion by the ſecret Inſtigation of the Con- murmur. 


federate Lords. It was agitated in private Converſa- 


tions, whether-the Queen could marry herſelf withour 


the conſent of the States. Some ſaid, that ſhe could 
not be denied a natural Right enjoyed by all her Sub- 


jets. Others maintained that the Condition of the 


Queen and her Subjects was by no means equal, be- 


cauſe the Queen by her Marriage gave a Sovereign to 


her Subjects, which ſhe could not do without their 


_ Conſent, Theſe Freedoms inſtructed the Queen that 


1565. 
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\ 1565, her Marriage was not to be delayed for fear of Dif- 
fjli'ſculties from ſo many Hindrances which her Enemies 

hoped to throw in the way to it. She nevertheleſs be- 
lie ved that ſhe could not avoid aſking, not the Coun- 
ſel, but the Approbation of Elizabeth, whom ſhe had 
+ an Intereſt to keep in good Terms of Carreſpondence, | 
Mary ak- as I have before ſaid. She writ to her therefore to = 
S ze 4PÞpro- communicate her Deſign as a Thing already reſolved : 
_ on. Elizabeth on ſight of the Letter aſſembled her 
Camden. Council, and had the Contents of it examined with | | 
great Application. The Reſult was, that the Marri- f 
age of the Queen of Scotland, with Darnly was dan- 

gerous to Religion and the Kingdom. To Religion, 

decauſe that Queen in accepting a Catholick Lord for 1 
her Huſband, gave a fear of her doing it with a view 1 
to introduce her Religion into Scotland, which could g 
not be done without great Prejudice to the Proteſtant 5 


Religion. To the Kingdom, in that Mary uniting t 
by this Marriage the Intereſts of two Houſes, who | p 
might pretend a Claim to the Crown of England, ap- - 
eared to have a Deſign of forming a powerful Par- tl 
ty in the Kingdom, and preventing any Obſtruction t 
to be given to her Cabals, by oppoſing the powerful v 
Intereſt of the Houſe of Lenox. For theſe Reaſons t 
ſome of her Counſellors were for her ſending imme- A 
diately an Army into Scotland to join and aſſiſt the 0 
Male- Contents. But Elizabeth thought it not proper h: 
to make ſo much haſte, becauſe a Danger apprehend- 9 
ed to England by Mary's Marriage was but a weak P 
who ex. Pretence for a War againſt her. She contented her 
| deawours ſelf therefore with diſpatching of Nicholas Throckmorton, be 
e to make her ſenſible of the Hazard ſhe run of loſing be 
e her Expectation of mounting the Throne af England, of 
| by a Marriage ſo diſagreeable to the Engliſh. Mary's P 
Anſwer was, that the Affair was too far advanced for E 
her to deſiſt with any Honour. That Elizabeth had &: 
the leſs Reaſon to diſapprove this Marriage, be- tu 
cauſe her Advice had been complied with in the tit 


choice of a Huſband who was an Engliſb Lord, de- ſet 
ſcended from the Royal Blood of hoth Kingdoms, and, w 
ä © 5 
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for Birth equal to the moſt illuſtrious in Great-Brilain. 1865 
Throckmorton, unable to prevail with Mary, ſignified She recalls 


to the Earl of Lenox and Lord Darnly, that their Time Earl 


being expired, they were to haſten back to England, Lane 


or their Eſtates would be forfeited. This Menace Sen, who 
was incapable to command their Obedience in ſuch a 4 


themſelves. 


Conjunckure. However, they both writto the Queen 8 
in a very fubmiſſive Manner, and Darnly in particu- | 


lar proteſted, that he only accepted the Honour done 


him by the Queen of Scotland, with a view of keep- 
ing a perfect Intelligence between the two King- 


* 


doms. 


But this was not the only Commiſſion the Ambaſ- Throck- 
ſador of England was charged with. He had likewiſe eee e 


Inſtructions to incourage the diſcontented Lords, and th Scotch 
give them hopes of the Queen's Protection. It Male Con- 
was probably from this Encouragement that they 


gents. 


_ : Camden. 
took Arms to oppoſe the Marriage. But the Queen Marriage 


prevented their Deſigns by having it ſolemnized the / Mary. 


29th of July, in her own Chapel, after the Form of Buchanan. 


the Church of Rome. Buchanan ſays, that ſhe had 


two other-Reaſons to haſten her Marriage. The firſt 


was her fears from the Cardinal of Lorrain's Oppoſi- 


tion, who was for having her contract a more potent 


Alliance. The other was, that Rizzo was for re- 
commending himſelf to the Eſteem of the Pope, by 


having given the Queen a Catholick Huſband, with- 


out any Thing ſtipulated for the Preſervation of the 
Proteſtant Religion. To: l | 

In the mean Time the Confederate Lords having Seme'Lords 
been cited, and not appearing, the Queen, whether 2a Arms 
before or after her Marriage, put herſelf at the Head _ * 


of four Thouſand Men, and purſuing them from ſy inte 


Place to Place, obliged them at laſt to retire into England. 


England. There they found a fafe Retreat notwith- 


ſtanding the Treaty of the Year 1560, by which the 
two Queens mutually engaged to deliver up the fugi- 
tive Rebels. But ſuch Articles are uſually but ill ob- 
ſerved. Melvil relates on this Subject, a Particular 
which deſerves notice. The Scotch fugitive Lords 
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15365. having deputed to Elizabeth the Earl of Murray to 
demand her Protection, ſhe artfully brought him be- 
fore the Ambaſſadors of France and Spain to ac- 

knowledge that ſhe had no Hand in their Rebellion. 
Murray had no ſooner dropped his Confeſſion, than 
ſhe called them Rebels and Traitors, and forbad 
them to come any more into her Preſence. This was 
intended to clear herſelf before the Ambaſſadors then 
preſent; but it was all a Farce, ſince the Fugitives con- 
tinued ſafe in her Kingdom, and were even furniſh- 
ed by her with Money through the Hands of the 

| Duke of Bedford, 1 „5 b 

The People Ihe Marriage of Mary with a Catholick, the great 
3 Credit of Rizzo, and the Concern which many had 
contented, for the Fate of the fugitive Lords, produced a Diſ- 
Buchanan. content among the Scots, which was daily augmented 
by the ſecret Intrigues of the Relations and Friends of 
the Fugitives. The Preachers conſiderably widened 
the Breach, by laying before their Hearers the Danger 
The Court to which Religion was expoſed. Notwithſtanding all 
. @rives the this the Court, then fortunate and elate, came to a 
OY Reſolution which all good Politicks diſclaim, and the 
Extremi- general Diſcontents of the Kingdom might have diſ- 
tien couraged, of driving the fugitive Lords upon Extre- 
Melvils mities. The Plan Jaid for this purpoſe was to de- 
grade and baniſh them by a ſolemn Act. It was with 
this view that the States were ſummoned to meet in 
February of the following Year. Melvil ſays in his 
Memoirs, that having repreſented to the Queen the 
dangerous Conſequences with which this Rigour might 
be attended, ſhe at firſt ſeemed to pay ſome Attenti- 
3 on to wht he ſaid, but afterwards perſiſted in her Re- 

thy ſolution ſor two Reaſons. . The firſt was the Avarice 
at of Rizao who was for making Advantage of the Eſtates i 
7 of the baniſhed Perſons, The ſecond was the power- 


ful Sollicitation of the Cardinal of Lorrain againſt Þ | 


them. He ſtill preſerved his Intention of placing the 
Queen his Niece upon the Throne of England, In 
this view he thought that if the Fugitives of Scotland 
as they were the Chiefs of the Proteſtants could once 


| 
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be effectually ruined, the Re- eſtabliſnment of the Ro- 


me did not meddle with what paſſed in England. 


miſb Religion in Scotland, would be eaſily effected, 
and this, with the ſame eaſe, followed with an Invaſi- 


on of England from that Kingdom. Rizzo, the Pope's 
Creature, acted doubtleſs upon the ſame Motive, and 


according to all Appearance the new King was no E- 


nemy to the Deſign. If Elizabeth is to be believed in Walſing- 


what ſhe writ to her Ambaſſador in France ſome Years pee ee 


after, Mary and her Husband Darnly from the Mo- Norris 


ment they came together were inceſſantly plotting infiru#i- 
and caballing againſt England. Let this be granted, s. 


and it will not appear aſtoniſhing that Elizabeth fo- ts 


mented the Troubles in Scotland to put it out of the 
Power of her Enemies to invade her. as 

In the mean Time, Elizabeth ſent into Scotland Mary give: 
Tamworth a Gentleman [of her Privy-Chamber] with * R. 


ception to 


a Letter written with her own Hand, wherein ſhe de- pj,aperh's 
manded of Mary, that the Lord Darnly, to whom ſhe/Ambeſſa- 
had vouchſaſed to give the Title of King, ſhould be 4er. 
delivered up according to the Tenor of their Treaties. Sam 
Mary refuſed to give the Ambaſſador Audience : But 
however was pleaſed to receive the Letter. Whilſt Buckanan. 
ſhe was reading it in the preſence of ſome Lords, 
Rizzo came in, and ſnatching it out of her Hands, 
hindered her from going on. He judged that EA. Mary's 


_2abeth demanded the King only to oblige the Queen Letter e 


to receive the Exiles into Favour, to which he could Elizabeth, 
not agree, being determined to ruin them, though 


the Earl of Murray had ſent him a very ſubmiſſive 
Letter, with a fine Diamond incloſed. Mary anſwer- 
ed Elizabeth, that ſhe would not attempt any Thing 


againſt England as long as ſhe lived, provided ſhe was 
declared her preſumptive Heir by Ad of Parliament. As 


to the fugitive Lords, ſhe deſired her to leave her at 


Liberty to do with them as ſhe ſhould think fit, ſince 
| WhilR 


* Buchanan ſays, when ſhe kad read about half of the Letter, 
Rizzo ſtood up an d bid her read no more, ſhe had read enough, 


ſhe ſhould flap, 
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r. Whilſt Rizzo was buſy in taking Meaſures to exe. W. 


Queen cute his Projects, the Queen conceived an extreme A- | it | 
Mary con- | 3 . 3 

eee verſion to her new n which ſoon became Pub- vo 

Averſion lick, becauſe ſhe took no Care to hide it. She was the 


10 be not contented with grieviouſly mortifying him in || of 
Hg. private, but was pleaſed all the World ſhould |} Q 
| know how little the valued him. When they reg 
were firſt married, ſhe had cauſed the King's Name of 
to be ſet with her own in all publick Acts, and I ſtoj 
on the Coin; bur preſently after ſhe ordered hers to ly 
be placed before the King's, nay, cauſed his to be left con 
out in the Stamp for Money. Mean while, ſhe con- Kin 
tinued without any Reſerve, her ſcandalous Familiari- tive 
Her Beha- ties with Rizzo, if we may believe Buchanan. Mel- in. 
wiour te vil ſays not ſo much on this Head; but beſides that juſt 
Rizzo i he ſyfficiently hints at it, he plainly ſuppoſes it, other- Kin 
feandalous | | P y ? PP | 3 
Buchanan, Wiſe there would be no Coherence in what he relates. a) 
As for Camden, who makes it his Buſineſs to vindi- | of t 
cate Queen Mary upon all Occaſions, he ſcarce makes of . 
any mention of Rizzo, and for the Queen's Averſion the 
to the King her Spouſe, he accuſes the Earl of Mur- in Z 
ray, who was then a fugitive in England, of having 
cauſed it by his Letters and Friends : He pretends ſulte 
Murray took Occaſion from the Alteration enjoyned to 
by the Queen, with reſpect to the Acts and Coin, to it, f 
ſow Diſcord between them, aſſigning by that Means I {till 
for Cauſe of the Queen's Averſion, what was only the that 
Effe of it. „„ 5 
The xing One muſt copy Buchanan to repreſent fully all the ¶ kno 
—— 4 Mortifications the Queen made the King undergo, the che 
3 Affronts ſhe put upon him, and the little Diſcretion | gd 
s ' the obſerved in her Familiarities with Rizzo. Perhaps 
this Hiſtorian greatly aggravates Matters. But how- Pro 
ever it cannot be denied that the King was jealous. Lor. 
The Queſtion is to know whether the Queen gave gave 
Occaſion for this Jealouſy, as Buchanan pretends, or ou 
whether as Camden affirms, the Earl of Murray, his x 
though abſent, inſtilled it into the King without any I 
Melyir, Ground, by his Letters and Friends, Melvil, who | onne, 
Memeir;.. may be conſidered as an unſuſpected Evidence, mani- | ſolve 
feſtly ſuppoſes the King's Jealouſy, without W tirpa 
e 1 Word 


Word of the Cauſe, and one may almoſt affirm, that 155. 
if he had thought the Queen entirely Innocent, he 
would not have failed to clear her. He adds, that 
the Friends of the fugitive Lords taking Advantage 
of the Diſcord they ſaw between the King and 
J Queen, and of the Biſpoſition the King was in with 
regard to Rizzo, perſwaded him to reſolve to be rid 
of that Favourite, that he might by his Death put a 
ſtop to the Proſecution of the Fugitives, who proper- 
ly had no other Adverſary but him. This ſeems to 
confirm what Buchanan ſays, ſince Melvil ſuppoſes the 
King's Jealouſy, and fince the Friends of the Fugi- 
tives only made uſe of the Diſpoſition that Prince was 
in. On the other Hand, Camden ſeems to have ſaid 
juſtly, that the Earl of Murray's Friends inſpired the 
King with the Deſign to diſpatch Rizzo out of the 
way. But we ſhall fee preſently, that by the Friends 
of the fugitive Lords, Melvil did not mean the Earl 
of Murray's particular Friends, but rather thoſe of 
the other Lords, who as well as he had taken Refuge 
in England, *** „ 

The King having taken this Reſolution, and con- The King 
ſulted with ſome of his Domeſticks about the Means frivarely | 
to put it in Practice, the Queen who was informed of O_ = 
it, flew into ſuch a Paſſion with him, as made him Buchanan: 
{ ſtill more ſenſible how much ſhe was concerned for 
that unworthy Favourite. As the Deſign was diſco- 
vered, the King was afraid of his own Life, and not 
knowing what Courſe to take, he aſked Advice of 
che Earl of Lenox his Father, who was of Opinion 
0 N to recall the fugitive Lords, that he might 

| by their Aid be protected from Rizzo's Attempts. 15 
Probably it was then that the King ſent Word to theſe = 
Lords that they might return to Scotland, whether he | il 
gave them hopes in general of ſome Turn, which 
| would be to their Advantage, or informed them of 
his moſt ſecret Deſigns. _ e 2 

In July this Year was the famous Interview at Bay- interview 
onne, wherein the two Courts of France and Spain re- of France 
ſolved together to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to ex- _ Spain 
kirpate the Hereticks, as it appeared afterwards, It ne 4 
| | 8 _ 
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1565. very likely Queen Elizabeth was not forgotten on this 
Occaſion. T | os „ | = 5 
Pins V Pope Pius IV dying in September, he that ſucceed- 
Pope. ed him took the Name of Pius V. I return to the 
| Affairs of Scotland, which are of great Moment to 
car me nary of ed OO 
13566. The Members of the Parliament of Scotland, daily 
The States repaired to Edinburgh in the n of the Year 


Enemy whom ſhe was to provide againſt. Theſe 
Lords being the Heads of che Proteſtants, it was pro- 
bable the Queen of England demanded their Pardon, 
only that ſhe might make powerful Friends of them 


when they ſhould return to their Country. But 


this was the very Thing the Queen and Rizzo were 
reſolved to prevent at any rate, well knowing their 
Projects would become too difficult to be brought a- 
bout, when theſe Lords ſhould be in Scotland. And 
* all Proſpect of Return was to be taken from 
them. „„ | 9 „„ 

The king Mean while the King conſulted with the Earl of 


cauſes Morton, and ſome other Friends, about the Means of 
Niro £9 making away Rizzo. In ſhort, his Death was deter- 


gt wh mined, the King having firſt ſigned a Writing, de- 
Queen's claring himſelf to be the Author of it. The Inſtru- 
| * ments he employed were the Lord Ruthven, and 

Melvil an George Douglaſs natural Son to the Earl of Angus, 


Morton only adviſing the Thing, without lending his 


Hand, and it was executed in this Manner. The | 


Queen being at Table, and Rizzo in her Chamber, 
. ff ue 


who was Father to Margaret Douglafs Counteſs of Lenox the 


Eing's Mother, 


| book xvIl. + ELIZABETH. 8 
$ | the King came up by a private Pair of Stairs, and 1566. 
ſtood ſome Time leaning upon her Chair. Preſently 

after the Lord Ruthven and George Douglaſs entered 
all armed, and attended with ſome of their Compli-- 
ces, the reſt having poſted themſelves in ſeveral Parts 
Jof the Palace to prevent Aſſiſtance. Theſe Men en- 
7 | ered in ſo rude a Manner that the Table was over- 
- | turned. The Queen demanding of Ruthven what his 

Deſign was, he did not vouchſafe to give her any An- 
er; but ſpeaking to Rizzo, he boldly commanded 
him to go out of the Room, ſaying the Place he fart 
) | in was not fit for him. It ſeems by that, Rizzo was 

at the Table with the Queen, However that was, 
+ | Rizzo perceiving he was the Mark they aimed at, 
\ | trembled for fear, and took hold of the Queen's 
1 
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Robe, to put himſelf as it were under her Protection, 
who on her part did all ſhe could to interpoſe herſelf 
between him and the Conſpirators. But the King tak- 
ing her in his Arms, and telling her ſne had nothing 
to fear, hindered her from expoſing herſelf to the 
t Danger, and withal from ſcreening Rizzo, Mean 
e Time George Douglaſs taking the King's Dagger from 
his Side, drew it, and plunged it into Rizzo's Body, 
„who was immediately dragged into another Room, 
d and there lain. The Queen was then about five 2 
1 Months gone with Child, and it may be eaſily judged 
| that the committing fuch a Deed in her Preſence 
f ® muſt needs have made her like to miſcarry. 
Kiso being dead, a Guard was ſet upon the Queen, The 8 
* who found means however to tell Melvil to go with # W -ptog 
.. all ſpeed to the Provoſt of Edinburgh, and bid him = 5 
„draw the People together and come to her Relief. 
d Melvil having diſcharged his Commiſſion, the Pro- 
voſt made Anſwer, he would do his Endeavour to 
is ſerve the Queen; but that there was not much to be 
e expected from the People, who were greatly diſpleaſed 
- with the Government. Some however appearing in 
e Arms before the Palace, the King ſhowed himſelf 
out of a Window, and alſuring them that Rizzo en 
: ain 
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326 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
1866. lain by his Command, he ordered them to retire, 1 ; 
Which they did immediately (aa. 

Vindicati. Mean while, the Queen not at all doubting but 

_ ” Rig xo's Murder was committed in Favour of the fu. nec 

Murray Sitive Lords, and that they would ſoon return into pt 

again} Scotland, ſent Melvil Word by one of her Ladies, that | & 

hae ON he ſhould endeavour to prepoſſeſs the Earl of Mur. I. 

0g i ray, and intreat him from her not to join with her E- th 

Melril. nemies, for which he might be ſure of her Favour Þ © 

for ever. Murray and the other fugitive Lords ar- 

Tived indeed two Days aſter Rizzo's Death, having 

had notice beforehand of the Change which was to 

happen at Court. Camden draws this Conjecture from 

the ſudden Arrival of the Fugitives, that Rizzo's 

Murder muſt have been commitred for the ſake of the 

Earl of Murray, who was to be condemned two Days 

after by the Parliament. But it appears on the con- 

trary, from Melvil's Memoirs, that the Earl of Mur. 

ray's particular Friends had no Hand in the Deed, 

fince he did not think himſelf ar all indebted to thoſe 

who had done it. What Melvil. ſays upon this Occa- 

fion, ſhows that the Conſequence which Camden draws 

againſt the Earl of Murray from the ſudden Arrival 

Hof the Fugitives is not juſt. His Words are thee : 

Melvi's Which Commiſſion [viz. to perſwade Murray not to | 
Memoir... . : | 0 . : 
b. 67. Join with her Enemies, ] I did not fail to execute at hi 

coming upon Monday, but he was more moved at hi 

meeting with her Majeſty, «who embraced aud kiſſed bim, 

alledging that if he had been at Home he would not have 

ſuffered ber to have been ſo uncourteouſly handled. Which 

Jo much moved him, that the Tears run from bis Eye. i ry 

He knew ſufficiently well that it was not for bis Cauſe, the 

but their own particular Ends, that the greateſt Par: ties 

doo had made that Enterpriſe had therein engaged, which h 

made him the leſs concerned in them : Can any thing be tha 

more oppoſite to Camden's Inference? This Hiſtori· ¶ inſt 


| (a) Buchanan ſays, there was a great Tumult in the City, and 2 
that the Citizens took up Arms; but according to Aelvil, the 110 0 
Tumult was not very conſiderable. e 1 9 his 
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an will have Rizzo to be flain on the Ear] of Mur- 1366. 
» | 7ay's Account, and in order to prevent the Condem- 
nation he was threatened with, and makes no mention 
of the other fugitive Lords, as if their Friends had 
- no Hand in the Deed. And yet Melvil, who was then 
o . preſent in the Court, and who writ long before him, 
"Al | fays poſitively, that the Friends of the other fugitive _ 
- | Lords were the ſole Authors of the Murder, and that 5 
- | the Earl of Murray's were not concerned in it. By 
Ir | ſuch ſtrokes as this, and by perpetual Invectives a- 

r. gainſt Murray, Camden has disfigured the Hiſtory of 

g i Scotland in thoſe Days, and withal that of England, in 

o what it has in common with that neighbouring King- 
u Do dm gs ol 
SW Whilſt the Queen was kept in Priſon, Scotland was , x: 

e W in a real A1 but it Aid not laſt. The King 3 
quickly began to repent of having followed ſuch vio- #e Mar- 
n. lent Counſels; and the Queen, who perceived it, 8 toil 
knew how to wheedle him fo well, that ſhe perſwad- Sha; | 
d, ed him to abandon Rizzo's Murderers (a). This un- obliged zo 
fe expected Blow ſtunned them, eſpecially as they ſaw, 74 with 
a- © contrary to their Expectation, that the Earl of Mur- 2 
"s ray would not join with them. The Queen laying 

al hold of ſo fair an Opportunity, cauſed an Accommo- 

: I dation to be propoſed to them, to which they readily 

o agreed, unable as they were to ſupport themſelves. 

But ſhe had the Addreſs to cauſe the Writing to be ſo 

"i penned; that there was occaſion to write it over ſeveral 

N, Times, in order to make Alterations before it could 
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be that Means the got her Guard to be diſmiſſed. But 
ri- inſtead of ſigning the Writing, ſhe found Means to 

T ; | make 4 
he (a) Buchanan does not fully explain this, and thereby he makes 


his Account very obſcure. 


e Hiſtory of Freude, Vol. Fife 


6. make her Eſcape and retire to. Dumbar, carrying the 

King along with her (a). As ſhe was going away, 

The Jeft word [ by one of her Ladies ] to Melvil, 
to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to keep the Earl of Mur- 
ray in his good Reſolution ; and Melvil ſays, Murray 
and his Friends aſſured him of their conſtant Fidelity 

2 to the Queen. 0 
She reaſ-, © Mary being come to Dunbar, and having reaſſumed 

fume: ber her Authority, granted a Pardon to the Earl of Mur- 
2 ay.z and afterwards the Earls of Argyle, Rothes and 
3 "Glencarn obtained the ſame Favour. As for the Duke 
"the Fugi- of , Chateleraud he had withdrawn from them before 
Fives. they were conſtrained to fly into England. The 

4M Queen's Anger was wholly turned againſt Rizzo's | 

Fine Murderers: but Morton, Ruthven and Douglaſs. being 

— fled into England, ſhe could puniſh only ſome of their 

Complices, who were executed. Buchanan affirms, ſhe 

cauſed Rizzo's Body to be removed from the obſcure 

- Wn Place it was buried in, and laid in the Sepulchre of 

5 Kings, cloſe by Magdalene of France, Daughter of 

© © Frandis I. It is eaſy to gueſs that the Deed the King 

uad juſt committed, greatly encreaſed the Averſion 

the Queen had already conceived againſt him. She 

put a Conſtraint upon herſelf whilſt a. Priſoner : but 

as ſoon as ſhe ſaw; herſelf at Eiberry, ſhe mortified 

him in ſuch a Manner, as was enough to make him 

: loſe all Patience. Buchanan is very particular in this 

| Matter, and what he relates is in a Manner confirmed 

: Melvi. by Melvil. This laſt ſays, the Queen could not bear 

5 the King in her Sight; ſhe fled from his Company 

| and he, ſeeing himſelf forſaken by his Relations an ad 

Friends whom himſelf had abandoned, and having 


2 
30 - ſcarce any longer Acceſs to the Queen, was always 
5. alone, and in a State worthy. of Pity. In a word, 
„the Queen, who had reſolved to lie-in at Sterling Wl : 
: being © the A come thither, went * without 115 
i a 1 1 S . c „ FI. . 


i 0 a) Buchanan ſays, ſhe compelled him to 90 with ber: but u ck 
the Condition ſhe was in, it was hardly poſſible for her to ue ne 
Force, an conſequently it it is much more 1 r that he ny * 


her volun rily. 


ear 


850 N XVII. 8 . 1. 17 2 Al B * T at. 
him to the Caſtle of Edinburgh, there to ae he 


tthe Earl of Huntly and Fobn Leſly Biſhop of Roſ5 to 


: * Contrary to her true Intereſt, in truſting to Men who 5 of & 


keep her in this Reſolution. So, the better to dive 


Aud, who feigning to fly out of Englan 


"tary Cecil. Theſe Diſcoveries having confirmed Eli- She affrid : | 


45 2 This Ka: was to peer to whe. a ; nin e of M 8 
Right and Title to the Crown of England, and to inform her t 
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3 of her Delivery. _ h 

Now began the Earl of Bothwel to hold in the The wr 

- Queen? s. Aﬀections the Place Rizzo had poſſeſſed. As f IG 

© the new Favourite found the Queen had a great Re- ,,, Cre 
gard for the Earl of Murray, who had lately given Ti 

her convincing Froofs of his Fidelity, he joined with Melvil; * 


deſtroy him. To this End they intimated to the 
Queen, that he intended to get the Earl of Morton, 
and the reſt of Rizzo's Murderers recalled, in order 
to form a Party againſt her whilſt ſhe ſhould lie-in: 
but ſhe would not be it, and Melvil entirely un- 
deceiveq her. Thus Murray was always expoled to 
his Enemies, to whom the Queen, to her own Misfor- 
tune, gave but too much Acceſs to her Perſſh. _ 
a Elizabeto being fully informed of what paſſed at the Flizbetls 
Court of Scotland, was not ſorry to ſee her good covers 
- Siſter, for ſo ſhe. called Mary, purſue a Method ſo — 
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;ꝙcbuld not but ruin her. She knew 22 7? could. not . 
give over the Project ſhe had formed o dethroning 122 
her, and that the ee the Cardinal of Lorrain, and 
the Courts of: France and Spain, took great care to 
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into her Secrets, ſhe had ſent one 1 into Scot- 
and to hate 

| Elizabeth mortally, had inſinuated himſelf into. Ma- | 

rys Favour, and by degrees got out of her ſome im- 


portant Secrets which be communicated to Secre- 3 


the Scotch 
ꝛabeth in her Suſpicions, were the Reaſon. that al- Fugitives | 


though ſhe had by Proclamation commanded all the F her 7 
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the great Friendſhip divers of the Carholicks had for her, whodurſt 
not deal with the Scorch Ambaſſador, being a Proteſtant : but that he 


Lad deal himſelt inn her dagen ind Thom. E [5 Moe 5 « : BY 
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1566. minions, yet ſhe gave them private Aſſurances of her h 
eon, deſigning to make uſe of them when oc- h 
caſion ſhould offer, to raiſe Mary Diſturbances which c 

7 ſhould prevent her from thinking of England. f a 
"The Stys Mean while Sir Robert Melvil, the Scotch Aba. n 
diſcovered. ſador in England, having found out that Ruxby was ſt 
Cecil's Spy, gave notice of it to the Court of Scot- en 

land, who ordered him to be arreſted with all his Pa- Si 

pers, among which were found ſome of Cecil's Let- i 1 

ters in Cypher. He was kept with ſo much care, co 

that no body could know why he was apprehended. to 


Shortly after Elizabeth ſending Killigrew into Scotland | fu 

about ſome Affairs, ordered him to demand Ruxby as an 

an Engliſb Fugitive. Mary feigning to be ignorant L. 

of Rixby's Buſineſs in Scotland, replied, ſhe was mi 
ready to deliver him to any Perſon whom the Queen 

©. her Siſter ſhould pleaſe to commiſſion to receive him. 

But Elizabeth underſtanding he had been arreſted, and I Sul 

ſuſpecting the Reafon, ſaid no more of the matter, | Co 

The % Thus theſe two Queens, amidſt their mutual De- 

Queens © monſtrations of Friendſhip, looked upon one another An 

conſider however as real Enemies, and it was not without |} ano 

= AAR ground. Mary privately laboured to corrupt Eliza- I ver 

"betÞ's Subjects, and inſpire them with a Spirit of Re- h. 


_ £077465, 
— bellion. Elizabeth on her Part countenanced the pro! 
Male- Contents of Scotland, and gave them to under- and 
"ſtand, they ſhould aways find in her a powerful Pro- Am 
' tection. Mal 
r ift theſe hires were doing, the Queen 1 they 
James, Scotland was brought to Bed of a Prince, on the 13th Kno 


Natys of Jure, and immediately ſhe diſpatched James Melvil ¶ tary 
% to Elizabeth, to carry her the News, and to deſire her 
NMelril. to ſtand God-mother to the new-born Infant. | Melvil 
ſays in his Memoirs, that Secretary Cecil having 
brought the News to the Queen who was then at a 
Ball, the Dancing was immediately laid aſide, and the 


. Queen 1 down in her een perm her Head upon 
ur 185 147 5 _— | | her \ 
'% it was only « one "Letter, wherein Secretary Cecil promiſed 
 Auxty. to ſee him rewarded, and deſired him to continue in his 


8 | Diligence, Aelvil, p. 69. 
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her Ladies asking the Reaſon of her ſudden Melan- 


cholly, ſhe replied, The Queen of Scots was Mother of Elizabeth 
a Son, while ſbe was but a barren Stock. However, i vexed at 


next Morning when ſhe gave Audience to the Envoy, 
ſhe appeared better dreſſed, and more gay than uſual, 
expreſſing. very great Joy that the Queen her good 
Siſter was happily, delivered. At this Audience, 
Metvil inſinuated to her, that in this Juncture ſhe 
could not better ſhow her Concern for what related 
to the Queen of Scotland, than by declaring her pre- 
ſumptive Heir to the Crown of England; ſhe coldly 
anſwered, that the Affair was in the Hands of the 
Lawyers, and that ſhe heartily wiſhed her Title 
might be found well-grounded. Eg He 


4 


_ Whilſt Melvil was at London, Mary's principal 3 

Friends thought it abſolutely neceſſary to remove the ee 416 
Suſpicions Ruxby's Intelligence might have given the pe 
Court of England: That therefore it would be proper beth's 


for Queen Mary to write two Letters, one to her duſpicions. 


Ambaſſador in Ordinary, to be ſhown to Elizabeth, 
another to Secretary Cecil *, and the Models thereof 


were ſent to her. Theſe Letters were writ according- 
ly. In that which Mary ſent to her Ambaſſador, ſhe Mary's 
proteſted that ſhe expected nothing but by the Favour Deſigns. 
and Friendſhip of her good Siſter. She enjoined her M 
Ambaſſador not to hearken to any Propoſal of the ““. 
| Male-Contents, but to. threaten to diſcover them if 


they PRE any thing which ſhould come to his 
Knowledge. The other Letter directed to the Secre- 
tary of State, contained much the ſame Proteſtations. 


By theſe Letters, adds Melvil, Ruxby's Intelligence | 


was ſuppreſſed, and my Brother ſuffered to ftay in Eng- 
land, whereby the Queen's Friends ſo increaſed, that 


many whole Shires were ready to rebel, and their Cap- 


tains already named by the Election of the Nobility, =) 


The Letters were both writ to Melvil, of which the Queen 
was to ſee one, and Cecil the other. They ate to be ſeen, p. 73. 


of Melvil's Memoirs. 


her Hand, without ſpeaking a Word; that one of 1506. 
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1566. This Confeſſion of a Man, who, in all appearance, 
cots to was well informed, ſince he was Brother to the Am- Pr 
Bares ſor baſſador in Ordinary, ſhows what were Mary's De- Ki 
one an. fipns: Will any one believe that the Ambaſſador fu 
er. ſhould undertake to ſtir up the Nobles and Counties of 
2 of England to rebel, contrary to the Will of the en 
Queen his Miſtreſs, or without her Knowledge? me 
There are in MelviPs Memoirs ſeveral Paſſages to the M 
Uke Effect, which ſhow that Mary and her Friends I lor 
were in perpetual Agitation to make Partiſans in Eng- mi 
land, and to keep them diſpoſed to take up Arms a- ca1 
ainſt Elizabeth, when it ſhould be deemed proper. dic 
t is no wonder therefore if Mary refuſed to ratify the | He 
Treaty of Edinburgh. That Ratification would have wi 
diſcouraged her Friends in England and other Coun- for 
tries. Elizabeth was not ignorant what Mary was bei 
driving at: It was, in a word, to dethrone her, if I co 
ſhe could poſſibly find the Means. This was the N. 
. Reaſon that ſhe was ſo urgent with her to induce her dy; 
to take the falſe Step of ratifying the Treaty of Edin. ¶ his 
burgh, to the End ſhe might break her Meaſures. On I thi 
rhe other Side, at the very Time Mary was making vit 
Proteſtations of Friendſhip to her good Siſter, and tha 
intreating her to ſtand Godmother to her Son, the © the 
was endeavouring to inſnare her, by perſuading her to the 
get her declared her next Heir. She was very ſenſi- ¶ {cr 
ble, if the could once obtain that Advantage, her © © 
Party, which was already very great in England, Þ Ste; 
would become more numerous and powerful. But I Sar 
they Both knew their Interefts too well to fall into the 
the Snares which they laid for each other. So, Mar) Ea 
never ratified the Treaty of Edinburgh, neither did Pla 
3 Elizabeth ever declare her next Heir. It may how. Qu 
ever be juſtly preſumed, that if Mary had not loſt I he 
herſelf another way, as we ſhall ſee preſently, ſhe I Chi 
would have thrown Elizabeth into Straits, which, a8 Rel 
politick as ſhe was, ſhe would have had much adoW was 

EF. to get over. 23 N 
ʒ— 5 5 E 
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carried Matters too far, if what happened afterwards 


contrary to his Deſign of vindicating her in All. 


the Queen's Averſion for the King, ſince he does no 


| Religion. Whilft the Court was at Sterling, the King The King 


with the Magnificence of a King, to the great Scan- 


333 

In the Interval between Mary's Lying-in, and the 1566. 
Prince's Baptiſm, the Queen was ſeen to treat the enge w« 
King her Spouſe with ſo great Contempt, and to put jy * ö 
fuch grievous Affronts upon him, that it was the Talk Buchan. | 
of the whole Kingdom. Buchanan is not content with $þe lives 1 
enlarging very much upon this Subject: but he ſpeaks in a ſcan- 
moreoyer of the Queen's Amours with Bothwel, in a 4 

Manner that ſhows ſhe had loſt all Shame, and no JJ - | 
longer regarded what the World ſaid of her. One Bothwel. | 


might think Bacbanan, who hated the Queen, has 1 


did not too evidently confirm what he has ſaid on this 
Head. Camden ſays nothing of the Queen's Amours. 
with Bothwel, and ſpeaks but ſlightly of her Averſion 
for the King, under the Term of a bare Diſſention 
between them, becauſe theſe were Things directly 


Melvil is under ſome Perplexity in this Matter. He 
durſt not ſpeak out: but the Sequel and Connexion of 
his Memoirs neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing of the Queen's Amours, he contents himſelf 
with intimating in ſeveral Places, that Bozbwel was at 
that time abſolute at Court, and entirely governed 
the Queen. He was not ſo reſerved with reſpect to 


{cruple to declare it was exceeding great. 1 
The Prince's Baptiſm being to be celebrated at Tz, prin- 

Sterling, the Ambaſſadors of France, England and ce Bap- 

Savoy, who were to ſtand Godfathers, repaired thi- tiſm. 

ther, and the Court was very numerous. It was the 

Earl of Bedford, whom Elizabeth ſent to ſtand in her 

Place. The Prince was chriſtened James, and the =» 

Queen prevailed, though with much Difficulty, that . 

he ſhould be baptized after the Manner of the Romiſo 

Church, intending to educate him in the Catholick 


was expoſed to unheard of Indignities, not having under goss 


dared to ſhow himſelf there by reaſon of the extreme Yygreifces 
Want he was reduced to, whilſt Bothwel appeared tim, 
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what Buchanan ſays, ſince he is not thought Impartial, 
I ſhall content my ſelf with the Teſtimony of Melvil. 
The Queen, ſays that Author, being at Sterling, ſeemed 
very Melancholly, and complained to me of Rizzo's Mur. 
der, as of an Outrage which could not be blotted out of 
ber Mind. I endeavoured to comfort her, and to per. 
fade her to recall the baniſhed Lords, that ſhe might en. 
joy a peaceable Government. I had now ſomewhat pre. 
vailed with ber, and Bothwel perceiving it, made haſte 
to bring in the Earl of Morton to fortify his Faction, 
having already reſolved to murder the King, that he 
might marry the Queen. He adds further, that the 
| Earl of Bedford being upon the Point of returning to 
England, deſired him to tell the Queen from him, 
That for ber own Hononr fhe ſhould live in another man- 
ner with th: King her Spouſe. Melvil diſcharged his 
Commiſſion, but without any Effect. Theſe Tefti- 
monies confirm much better what Buchanan relates, 
than Camden's Silence can confure it. 1 
Mary re- | 
fuſes to Bedford, purſuant to the Orders he had received from 
_ 55 'Elizabeth, preſſed the Queen of Scotland to ratify the 
| "658 M5 Treaty of Edinburgh, Hitherto ſhe: had only uſed 
Camden, Pretences and Shits to evade this Demand ; but now 
Walling. ſhe ſpoke more freely. She anſwered, there was an 


Inſtructi- Article in the Treaty expreſſed in ambiguous Terms, 


++ ip -which ſhe could nor ratify without doing herſelf too 


and offers great a Prejudice, That however, ſhe offered to ſend 
zo mae Commiſſioners to the Borders, to agree with thoſe of 
another the Queen of Eng/and upon a new Treaty, wherein 
% ambi- ſhe would promiſe neither to aſſume the Title of 
. Queen of England, nor take up Arms in that King- 


dom, as long as Elizabeth and her Poſterity ſhould be 
alive. So the Difficulry was at length unravelled; and 
the Truth is, Elizabeth could not with Juſtice require 


more of her, Nevertheleſs ſhe took this Anſwer for 
5 a Refuſal, which in my Opinion is a clear Evidence 
Elizabeth's enough of what I have ſaid elſewhere, chat Elizabe. 
Debgn= intended to make uſe of this abſolute Ratification, 


„ Ma, 


; 
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1566. dal of all the World. But without inſiſting upon 


Acſter the Ceremony of the Baptiſm, the Earl of 
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ſures with the Court of France, by driving the French © © 
out of Scotland. Moreover, ſhe was looked upon as 
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Mary had been ſo unwiſe as to give it, againſt Mary 1566. 
herſelf, and to make appear thereby, that ſhe had no 
Title to the Crown of England. It is very evident, 

that moſt of the Exgliſb Proteſtants, after having been 

ſo cruelly perſecuted in the foregoing Reign, wanted 


only a Pretenſe to exclude a Carbolick Princeſs from 


the Succeſſion to the Crown. „ SO BITE 
The Court of Scolland being returned to Edinburgh Mary 

after the Prince's Baptiſm, the King was treated there 2% ng 
in ſo injurious a Manner, that he reſolved at laſt to 1 ef 
retire to Gla/cow to the Earl his Father, who had Herefolves 
withdrawn from Court that he might not be a Wit- % with- 
neſs of the baſe Treatment the King his Son met with. TO 
Juſt as he was going, ſome of the Queen's Officers He is poi» | 
came and took away all his Plate, and gave him Pew- ſened as he 
ter in their ſtead, He was hardly a Mile from Edin- , 4. 
burgh, when he felt himſelf ſeized with a very violent guchanan- 


' Diſeaſe, cauſed by Poiſon which had been given him Melvil. 


before his Departure (a). He went on however to ge over- 
Glaſcow, where Phy ſick, and the Strength of his Con- comes the 
ſticution got the better of the violence of his Diſtem- Feen. 
per, though with great Difficulty. Not to interrupt 

the Thread of the Affairs of Scotland, I have run o- 

ver at once what of Moment happened in that King- 

dom in the Year 1566. We mult now go on to other 
Matters. 22262808 

In the Beginning of this ſame Year Charles IX ſent Charles Ix 


1 "SY p . IU 
Mr. Rombouiilet into England with two Collars of the 3333 


Order of St. Michael, which he deſired Elizabeth to Marks of, 


confer on what two Noblemen ſhe thought fit. She his Efteem.. 
made choice of the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Camden. 
Leiceſter, and honoured the Bearer with the Order of 
the Garter, But one muſt not ſuffer one's ſelf to be 
deceived by theſe external Marks of mutual Efteem 


and Friendſhip between the two Courts. There was 


no Sincerity in all this. Elizabeth had broken the Mea- 


(4) Camden fays not a Word of this poiſoning, 1 
. Aa 4 | a | 


| 
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1566. the Head and Protectreſs of the Proteſtants, whoſe 


Deſtruction had been determined in the Conference of 
Bayonne. So in all Appearance it was only to amuſe 
. that the Court = France gave her wig equivocal 
Mark of their Eſteem. Elizabeth was not ignorant 
that the French Court which was extremely bigotted, 


and where the Queen of Scotland had ſuch powerful 
Friends, had no Kindneſs for her. Nay, ſuppoſe ſne 
had received no Intelligence of the Reſolution taken 

at Bayonne, which was however known or gueſſed at 


by the Hugonots of France, ſhe could never put any 
Truſt in that Court. 
The Earlof This Year the Earl of tral departed the King- 
Arundel dom with the Queen's Leave, under Colour of chang- 
_—_ Eng- ; ing the Air for the Recovery of his Health. *Tis 
tion to ſee no longer any likelihood of his Marriage 
with the Queen, which he had TRE flattered himſelf 
with 


The be 8 Shortly after . s receiving the News of the 


viſies Ox- Queen of Scotland's Delivery, ſhe went and made a 


ford; Viſit to the Univerſity of Oxford, where ſhe was re- 
ceived in the fame manner ſhe had been at Cambridge. 


She ſhowed alſo by her Diſcourſe and courteous Be- 


| haviour, an extraordinary Regard for that Univerſity. 
Never was Prince greater Maſter than herſelf of the 
Art of gaining the Love of her Subjects by kind and 


affectionate Expreſſions, which ſeemed to flow from 


the bottom of her Heart F. 
Aplorto Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible Storm was ga · 
cauſe the thering againſt her. The Queen of Scotland having 


Queen of been 1 of a Prince, cher F riends began to ſtir : 


Scotland 
to be de- | | | 1 and 
clared E- Fg 


lizabeth's _ » At the ſame Time others of the Engliſh Nation went into 


Herr. Hungary to war againſt the Turks, the Chief of whom were: Sir 


Camden. om Smith Son to the Siſter of Jane Seymour, King Edward V1's 
other, Henry Champernoon, Philip Batſhide, Richard Greenville, 
William Gorges, Thomas Cotton, and others. Camden. 


* 1 She returned the Univerſit Thanks for their Civilities i in a 
Tatin Speech. Camden. a 


thought the real Motive of his going was his Vexa- 
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and ſcrupled not to act openly, in order to get her 1566. 5 FE 


ment met in 


declared the _—_— preſumprive Heir. The Parlia- ' 

Vovember with that Reſolution. Thoſe ' 
who managed the Affair were the chief Friends of the 
Queen of Srotland, and had only her in view: But 


the publick Good was the Pretenſe of every one. A 


mong the Lords there were thoſe who ſeeing Elizabeth + 
without a Huſband, and the Queen of Scotland in- 


clined to put away hers, flattered themſelves with be- 
ing able to marry one or other. In order to that, 


they kept behind the Curtain, and ſer their Friends to 
work, that they might ſtrike their Stroke at a more 
proper Time. At length, the Party being made, it 
was moved in the Upper Houſe to preſent an Addreſs' 


to the Queen, praying her to marry, or to appoint a 
| Succeſſor. Among the Reaſons that were alledged, 


* 
. 


ſome were Contradictory : But all Arguments were 
good to thoſe who had formed the Project, provided 
they could engage the Majority to join with them. In 


order to gain thoſe who had only the publick Good 


n view, they were told, that if the Queen died with- 
out Iſſue, the Kingdom would be expoſed to great 
Diſturbances, becauſe there was nothing yet ſettled 


about the Succeſſion to the Crown. The zealous Pro- 
teſtants were made to fear that the Queen of Scotland 


having a Claim to the Crown, there was Danger of 


ſeeing the late Reign acted over again, if the Queen 


did not take a Huſband in order, with the Bleſſing of 
God, to get a Succeſſor. Many fell into the Snare, 
imagining the Queen, who had ſo great an Affection 

for her Subjects, would comply with their Deſires, 
and reſolve at length to marry, and they hoped 
by that means to ſee the Kingdom in perfect Tran- 


quillity. No Body ſpoke for the Queen of Scot- 


land, and yet it was ſhe alone the Heads of the Plot 


had in view. They knew full well the Queen had 


taken a Reſolution never to marry. Nay, it was” 


believed ſhe could not do it without hazarding her 
Life, and that her Phyſicians had faid as much ro 


her 


＋ * hy i 
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| 
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her . But feigning to know nothing of this, they 


reſolved ſhe ſhould be preſſed to marry, that they 


might from her Refuſal have a Pretenſe to oblige her 
to Name a Succeſſor. This could be only the Queen 


of Scotland, there being no other Perſon that could 


Diſpute her Title with her. The Dutcheſs of Suffolk 


and her two eldeſt Daughters were dead. The Third 
was very deformed, and had married one of a very 


mean Condition. Nay, I don't know whether ſhe 
was yet alive. As for the Children which Catharine 


Grey, the Second of the three Siſters, had by the 
Earl of Hertford, Elizabeth had cauſed them ro be 


declared Baſtards by a legal Sentence. Oy 


they could not pretend to the Throne. As for the 
Counteſs of Lenox's Title, Mary had taken Care to 
unite it with her own, by her Marriage with the Lord 
Darly. There was a Neceſlity therefore either of 


calling to the Succeſſion ſome one deſcended from the 


The Houſe 
, Lord: 
preſs the 
Queen to 
marry. 


Camden. 


. The Come 
mons are 
till more 


Warm. 


Camden. 


Females of the Houſe of York, to which the Queen 
and Parliament would not have willingly agreed, or 
to nominate Mary Stuart to fill the Throne afcer the 
Queen. The Combination was ſo ftrong in the Up- 


per-Houſe, that ſome of the Lords were of Opinion 


that it was not fufficient to intreat the Queeen, but 
that ſhe ought to be obliged to marry, and in Caſe 
of Refuſal, a Succeſſor ſhould be declared by Act of 
Parliament, even againſt the Queen's Will *. At 


laſt it was reſolved to ſend the Lord Bacon Keeper of 
the Privy-Seal, to beſeech her in the Name of the 


Houſe, to take a Huſband, and to lay the Reaſons 
before her. ' We: #2, 
Things were managed with ſtill leſs Temperance in 
the Lower-Houſe, It-was openly maintained, that 

%%; 1 „„ I RACE 


Hude the Queen's Phyſician diſſwaded her it ſeems from mar- 
rying, on Pretence of ſome natural Defect. Camden. 


the Earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter did openly, and the Duke | 
of Norfolk with more Caution, profeſs this to be their Opini- 


on. But they made their Submiſſion and obtained their Pardon. 
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ſince the Queen would not marry, ſhe ought to be 1566. , 


ing ſo neceſſary a Precaution, ſhe ſhowed that her 
fare of the Nation: That ſhe could not deny what 


ed Women *. 


had Credit enough to turn both Houſes of Parlia- 


Scotland for her preſumptive Heir, was really increa- 
ſing and ſtrengthening the Right of that dangerous 


trary, ſhe could not doubt but that the Pope, France 
and Spain, would readily lend their helping Hand 


ſentatives ſhe beheld combined, if I may ſo ſay, againſt 
her, in order to oblige her to take a Step ſo oppolite;. 
would have reſolved upon, if the Lords had perſiſted 
the Commons. Till ſhe could better dive into the In- 35 ſends I 


made uſe of an Expedient which ſucceeded, delaying P*p=ries 
to take other Meaſures, according as her Enemies n 


* Theſe and other Points were infiſted upon by Bell and Monſon, 
great Lawyers, with Dutton, Paul Wentworth, and others. Camd. 


conſtrained to appoint a Succeſſor: That by neglect- 


pretended Affection for her People was all Diſſimula- 
tion, ſince ſhe preferred her own Intereſt. to the Wel- 


was deſired of her, but out of Fear of her Succeſſor, 
which Fear became none but timorous and faint-heart- 


The Queen took ſome Time to return an Anſwer 74, - 
to the Lords, and affected to be ignorant of, or over- Peplexity, | 
looked what paſſed in the Houſe of Commons. She 
was however extremely mortified that her Enemies 


ment againſt her, and to ſee that thoſe whom ſhe had 
moſt fayoured, ſuffered themſelves to be prevailed 
with to act ſo directly contrary to her Intereſt. As 
ſhe knew very many of her Subjects were not fully 
convinced of the Juſtice of her Title to the Crown, 
ſhe plainly perceived the appointing the Queen of 


Rival. Among all the Sovereign Princes, ſhe had 
neither ene- Ally, nor a true Friend, On the con- 


to deprive her of the Crown. Her whole Dependence - 
was upon the Aﬀection of her People, whoſe Repre- 
to her true Intereſt. It is not eaſy to gueſs what .ſhe 
in their Demand, and if they had been ſeconded by 


trigues which had ſet the Parliament to Work, ſhe for chirry | 


| ſhould _ 


1366. 


Queen's 
Speech to 
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ſhould proceed. The Expedient was, to order both 
Houſes to ſend Thirty Deputies each to receive her 
Anſwer. To theſe Deputies ſhe made the following 
Speech, to let them know her Mind, or rather to diſ- 


guiſe it, and make no Anſwer to their Demand. 


6c Y Lords, and others the Commons of this 
FE Aſſembly, although the Lord-Keeper hath, 
& according to Order, very well anſwered in my 


Name, yet as a Periphraſis, I have a few Words 


' « farther to ſpeak unto you. Norwithſtanding l 


<«« have not been uſed, nor love to do it, in ſuch open 
«© Aſſemblies; yet now (not to the End to amend 
e his Talk) but remembring that commonly a 


* Prince's own Words be better printed in the Hear- 


« ers Memory, than thoſe ſpoken by her Gommand, 
I mean to ſay thus much unto you. I have in this 
« Aſſembly found ſo much Diſſimulation, where I 
% always profeſſed Plainneſs, that I marvel thereat, 
yea two Faces under one Hood, and the Body rot- 
«© ten, being covered with two Vizors, Succeſſion 
« and Liberty, which they determined muſt be either 
«« preſently granted, denied or deferred; in grantin 

% whereof they had their Deſires, and denying 120 
« deferring thereof ( thoſe things being ſo 5 


as indeed to all Men they are) they thought to 


I have ſeen my Well-wiſhers from my 


<< work me that Miſchief which never foreign Enemy 
< could bring to paſs, which is the Hatred of my 
Commons. But alas! they began to pierce the 


4 Veſſel before the Wine was fined, and began a 


„ Thing not foreſeeing the End; now 5 this Means 
nemies, and 
* can, as me ſeemeth, very well divide the Houſe 


* into Four. Firſt the Broachers and Workers there- 


< of, who are in the greateft Faults: Secondly, the 


66 Speakers, who by eloquent Tales perſuaded others, 
are in the next Degree: Thirdly, the Agreers, 


« who being ſo light of Credit, that the Elaquence of 
e the Tales ſo overcame them, that they gave more 


Credit thereunto than to their ewn Wits: And 


< laftly, 
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«, laſtly, thoſe that ſate ſtill, mute, and medled not 
4c therewith, but rather wondered, diſallowing the 
4% Matter; who, in my Opinion, are molt to be ex- 


34 
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<« cuſed. But do you think that either I am unmind- 


“ ful of your Surety by Succeſſion, wherein is all 
* my Care, conſidering I know my ſelf to be mor- 
% tal? No, Iwarrant you: Or that I went about to 
“ break your Liberty? No, it was never my Meaning, 
but to ſtay you before you fell into the Ditch. 
« For all Things have their Time; and although 
<< perhaps you may have after me one better learned, 
„ or wiſer; yet J aſſure you, none more careful 
over you; and therefore henceforth, whether I live 
to ſee the like Aſſembly or no, or whoever it be, 
„yet beware howeyer you prove your Prince's Pa- 
* tience, as you have now done mine. | 

« And now to conclude, all this notwithſtanding 
(not meaning to make a Lent of Chriſtmas) the moſt 
« Part of you may aſſure themſelves, that you de- 
<« part in your Prince's Grace“. . 


It is not eaſy to comprehend what the Queen would 
have had the Parliament underſtand when ſhe ſaid, 


whether I live to ſee the like Aſſembly or no. For theſe 


are 


Inſtead of the Subſtance of this Speech tranſlated by our Au- 
thor from Camden, I have given the Reader the Original, as it is 
found inthe Appendix to Queen Elizabeth's Life, in the IId Vol. 
of the Compleat Hiſtory, p. 664. Had Mr. Rapin ſeen the Ori- 
gina}, he would have avoided the Miſtake of ſaying it was ſpoken 
to Thirty Deputies of each Houſe. For the Queen made it to 
both Houſes on the lafl Day of the Seffion, Jan. 2. 1566. Our 


Author's Miſtake procceded from hence. There being ſome ſtill 


who did not forbear to inſiſt with much Heat on the Points of the 
Queen's Marriage, and the Succeſſion, her Majeſty (a little before 
the breaking up of the Parliament ) .commanded Thirty to be cal- 
led out of each Houſe, and make their Appearance before her. 


Theſe ſhe endeavoured to ſmooth and qualify, and after a Re- 


proof, ſhe diverted them from their Reſolution, and promiſed 
them to manage things not only with the Care of a Prince, but the 
Tenderneſs of a Father. Now it ſeems Mr. Rapin miſtook theſe 
Thirty of each Houſe for Deputies... See Camden, p. 400. of the 
. Compleat Hiſt. Vol. II. Archdeacon Echard fays, this was ſuch 
an affectionate Speech, that it ſtifled all Commotions. 


4 
* 
* * 


Camden; 
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are ambiguous Words, which may be taken in d 
vers Senſes. Beſides, they are thruſt in where they 


have nor much Coherence with what goes before, or 
with what follows. However, with ſuch ſort of 


Fuſtian ſhe ſent back the Deputies to the Two Houſes 3 


and the Parliament was immediately prorogued, for 


fear they ſhould have occaſion to examine this Anſwer, 


with which, in all appearance, they would not have 


been very well ſatisfied. But after all, it was only a 


palliative Remedy, which was not capable of allaying 


the Fermentation already raiſed among the People “. 


Parliament, if in the mean while the Qu 
land had not loſt herſelf by her ill Management, and 


If it gave the Queen time to take other Meaſures, it 


afforded alſo her Enemies leiſure the better to prepare 


their Batteries. Very probably this Affair would 
have been brought upon the Board again in the next 
ueen of Scot- 


viſibly leſſened her Party in England. This is what 


I ſhall. ſhow preſently, having firſt ſaid a Word to 
cloſe the Year 1566, of what paſſed in the Low- 


Countries. 


Affi e, After Philip II had quitted theſe Provinces in 1559, 


the LOW- 


Countries. 
Grotius. 


in order to go and reſide in Spain, the Diſcontent of 
the Nobles and People was grown to that Height, 


that it was not poſſible the Affairs of that Country 


ſhould remain any longer in their preſent Situation. 


This univerſal Diſſatisfaction flowed from ſeveral 
Cauſes; namely, I. The Belief People were in, that 


the King had formed a Deſign to aboliſh their Liber- 
ties and de and to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Pow- 
er. 


II. The Erection of the Biſhopricks, which 


greatly leſſened the Juriſdiction and Revenues of the 
Abbies, in which many Families were concerned. 


III. The Inguiſition which was intended to be ſet up 


in theſe Provinces, and which was hardly leſs abhor- 


red by the Catholicks than by the Proteſtants them- 


ſelves. IV. The Prohibition againſt the Meeting of 


5 


Li ans 


»The Queen about this Time caſt one Thornton, a Reader of 


Law in Lincoln . Inn into the Tower, upon the Queen of Scors 
Complaint, that he had called her Title in Queſtion. Camd. 


' : 
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the States. V. The King” Project to extirpate the 


Hereticks, who were now very numerous in the 
Country. VI. and laſtly, The ee of the great 
Men, who plainly enough ſaw how fatal to them the 
Execution of the King's Deſigns would be. They 
had for ſeveral Years beſought their Governeſs in vain 


to aſſemble the States, in order to prevent the Cala- 


mities which they foreſaw their Country was going to 
be afflicted with. Their Requeſt was conſtantly re- 
jected. This Rigour had at length obliged the Prince 


of Orange, the Count of Egmont, the Count of Horn, 


and ſeveral other Lords to withdraw from the Council 


of Slate, and to write to the King, that Cardinal 


Granvelle had rendered himſelf ſo odious, that the 


worſt was to be feared, if he continued any longer in 
the Low-Countries. Philip not thinking proper to re- 
call the Cardinal dire&ly, adviſed him however to 


withdraw. As ſoon as Granvelle was gone, the great 
Men went and took their Places in the Council again. 

Mean while, the Inquiſſ tion being univerſally ab- 
horred, the People began to ſtir, and to ſhow they 


were e, to free themſelves from that Yoke. 


The great Men ſupported this Reſolution with two 
Motives. Firſt, becauſe they perceived the Inquiſition 
muſt needs prove deſtructive of Liberty. In the ſe- 
cond Place, becauſe they. were informed the King had 
taken terrible Reſolutions againſt them, on account 
of what had paſſed about Cardinal Granvelle. Upon 
this they formed a Confederacy againſt the ſetting up 
of the Inguiſition, and Lewis, Count of Naſſau, Bro- 


| ther to the Prince of Orange, went and preſented a 


Petition to the Governeſs upon this Affair, being ac- 
companied with Four Hundred Men. On this Occa- 
ſion it was that the Prot 

Gueux or Beggars. The. 


the Proteſtants of their 
own accord took the Liberty to preach publickly, 
and the Governeſs was forced to bear with it, and at 


length to allow it expreſsly. From that time Philip 
conſidered the People of 1e Loro- Countries only as re- 
bellious 


dyerneſs not having Power 
to grant what was defiredz 


344 
1566. bellious Subjects, and they for the moſt Part looked 
upon him but as an unjuſt and cruel Sovereign, who 
af; ired to be abſolute Maſter of their Eſtates, their 
Bodies and their Souls. I ſhall enter no farther into 
theſe Affairs. Ir ſuffices to have juſt ſhown the Spring 
of the Troubles of the Low-Countries, of which 1 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak now and then in the Se- 
quel. I return to the Affairs of Scotland, which 
more nearly relate to England. 880 1 

1867. Tam now going to give an Account of an Event 
Remarkon which has been rendered obſcure, as well by religious 
e Prejudices, as for the fake of the Prince of Scotland, 

cal Death 3 „ eee e : 
of te Whoſe Birth I lately mentioned. This Prince, coming 
| King of to the Crown of England after Queen Elizabeth's 
Scotland. Death, thought it his Duty to try in ſome Meaſure 
to vindicate the Queen his Mother from the horrible 
Crime ſhe was accuſed of during her Life, I mean, 
of having murdered the King her Husband. In all 
"likelihood, he made uſe of Camden's Pen to compaſs 


T 5 
The Queen All the World agrees that Henry Stuart King of 


is accuſed - 0... 1 DN . 
1 de, Scotland, Husband of Queen Mar), was aſſaſſinated 


d clear. the Beginning of the Year 1567. It cannot be de- 
ed by o- mied that this Murder was committed by the Earl of 


hers.  Bothwvel, or by his Order; that the Earl was then in 
great Credit with the Queen, and that ſhe married 
him a few Months after the tragical Death of the King 
her Spouſe. This, added to the Averſion ſhe had for 

the King, forms a ſad Prejudice againſt her. On the 
other Side, almoſt all the Roman Catholick Writers 
who mention this Murder, make it their Buſineſs to 
Juſtify the Queen, and to throw it on the Earl of 
Murray. They ſeem to have taken this Courſe with 

ſo much the more Reaſon, as Camden a Proteſtant 
Author, in his Annals of Queen Elizabeth, has openly 

_ undertaken Mary's Defence, and caufed the Earl of 
Murray to be looked upon as the Author not only of 
the Crime, but even of all the Troubles which hap- 
pened in Scotland, after the Marriage of Queen Mar) 
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ed 18 will be ssked perhaps where is the Neceſſity of 1567. 
| f N * 5 1 i . : : > 3 5 4. 9 a 3 | e Ne- 6 
ho clearing this Fact in a Hiſtory of Engla gf I anſwer, ceſſity f 


ir There is an abſolute Neceſſity, becauſe otherwiſe one x 
to hall not be able to comprehend Queen "Elizabeth's ibis tak. 
No Behaviour, or ſhall form a wrong Notion of it. The 9 


11 Hiſtory therefore and Truth require a diſtinct Know- 
5 ledge of the Ground of Queen Elizabeth's Politicks, 
ch | and of the real Cauſe of the Events which will be 
related hereafter. This Fact is as it were the Hinge 
on which the Affairs of England and Scotland turn for 
ſeveral Years together. They who under colour of 
, clearing it, have laboured to darken it as much as 
: 2 they could, were very ſenſible how contrary the Truth 
„Vas to the Repreſentation they had a Mind to give of 
the Affairs of this Reign. Wherefore in order to ſet 


7 


ITC - 8 * - 5 x | 
le it in a true Light, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to 
n, ſteer a quite different Courſe. ie 


all To ſucceed in what J propoſe, I cannot help giving Camdenz 
ifs a pretty large Account of the Affairs of Scotland. 
Some grave Authors of an eſtabliſhed Reputation - 
of have made it their Buſineſs to diſguiſe the Facts they» 
ed have related, by curtailing and altering them, by ſup- 
le. refing eſſential Truths, and ſuppoling Things which 
70 even the leaſt Shadow of Probability. To 


of 3 . | 
in oppoſe to them a bare Narrative, containing only the 


ed naked Truth, would not be the way to ſatisfy the 
Reader, who would be ever at a Loſs to know which 

he ought to give the greateſt Credit to. It is neceſſary, 
he | therefore to alledge Proofs of what I am about to fay 3 © © 
| and in Point of Facts, there are no better than the 


ri Connex1on theſe ſame Facts have with one another 
of and the Teſtimonies of unſuſpected Perſons. Bur it 

th zs next to impoſſible to ſhow wherein the Truth has 

nt been altered, without running into ſome Reafonings 

ly which indeed ſuit not with Hiſtory, but which, on | 


of this Occaſion, ſeem to me unavoidable. 55 | 55 
ofCCV Three Hiſtorians who are to be conſidered as Ori. Teftimes = 


ginals, have related what paſſed in Scotland during the % T .. 
Pp Rein of Elizabeth, namely George Buchanan, William mw 5 
uo oo oe ee 2 Camden, 


3 


Buchanan. 
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Camden, and James Melvil. Some Remarks on theſe 
three Authors will help the Reader to the Truth. 

Buchanan a Scotchman and Proteſtant, was a Man 
of great Learning and much eſteemed by all the 


Learned in Europe. If he had not penned the Hiſtory 


of Scotland, he would perhaps have been neither en- 


vied nor hated. But as, in the Recital of divers 


Quarrels which very frequently happened between 


' England and Scotland, he does not always agree with 


the Engliſb Hiſtorians, a Prejudice is formed againſt 
him in England, as if he endeavoured to falſify what- 
ever might be to the Advantage of the Exgliſb. Other 


Nations would not have much concerned themſelves 


in this Matter, if what Buchanan ſays againſt Queen 
Mary Stuart had not ſtirred up all the Roman Cat bo- 
licks in general againſt him. His Aim was to ſhow 


- eee N, Mary was the ſole Cauſe of the Troubles 


of Scotland, and particularly that ſhe was the Author 
of the King her Husband's Death; and his Hiſtory 
is full of Facts ſet yur with their Circumſtances, which 


have a viſible Connexion with one another, and 
which tend all to the End he propoſed. He does not 


cite Teſtimonies to confirm what he ſays, becauſe he 
writ at the very Time the Things he relates were tran- 
ſacted, or ſhortly after. On the other Hand, he was 
a Creature of the Earl of Murray's, and reckoned a 

revengeful Man. It is chiefly upon theſe Accounts 


That his Hiſtory has been cried down, without howe- 


ver any ones expreſsly undertaking to confute him in 
any main Point he has related. + Oo 

Camden, an Engliſh Author and Proteſtant, wrote 
the Annals of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
Time of James I, Son of Queen Mary. He was emi- 
nent for his Knowledge in the Antiquities of England, 


and, if I miſtake not, he was [Clarencieux] King at | 
Arms. The Hiſtory of. England is indebted to him 
for ſeveral good Works, which have given great 


Light to it. But it manifeſtly appears, that in writing 


the Annals of Elizabeth, his only Aim was to vindi- 


cate the Queen of Scots, under colour that there is 


I 
f 
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no vriting the Hiſtory of Elizabeth,. without a parti- 1366. 
n | cular Account of the Affairs of Scotland. He ſpeaks _ 
e extremely well of Z/izabeth when Mary is not con- 

y cerned. But in the Places where the two Queens 

- | muſt be neceſſarily. put in Oppoſition, he does it ſo 


8 dexterouſly, that he gives to underſtand Elizabeth was 

n | in the wrong. The Caſe is not the ſame in Places 

h | where he can praiſe or excuſe Mary, without blemiſh- 

ſt ing Elixabeth; for then he mak es no ſcruple to ſet 
out the former as a Pattern of Virtue. He entirely 

paſſes over in Silence whatever may injure her Repu- 
tation, or contents himſelf with confuting all that ſne 

n is accuſed of, by a bare and directly i int ag Narra-. . 

„ tion, without alledging the leaſt Proof. So, when a2 

Man reads the Hiſtories of Camden and Buchanan, © 
s be would think theſe two Writers are ſpeaking of Wo 
\r | different Queens, who reigned at the ſame Time in 
Scotland. Buchanan's Deſign was to blacken Mary's 


0 Reputation; and Camden's to vindicate or praiſe her 
d throughout. Wherefore Camden, who wrote laſt, 
ot has taken care to warn his Readers, that no Credit is 
e do be given to Buchanan, becauſe he was the Earl of 
= . Murray's Creature, a mercenary Writer, and his 


. Works condemned by the States of Scotland. Nay, 
a be pretends that before his Death he repented of his : 
ts | - Malice : but according to his uſual way, he ſupports 
e- what he advances with no Proof, neither does he take 4 
# up Buchanan in any remarkable Circumſtance, only, 
as I faid, by giving a contrary Account. Having 

te thus removed the Teſtimony of the Scotch Hiſtorian, 
ge - he adds, For bis Part, be propoſes, to the End both = 
72 Sides may be beard, to relate the Affair (the King's 
d, Murder) without any Mixture of Love or Hate, as far 
at 43 be can come to the Knowledge” of it from Writings, 
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ml which were publiſhed at the very Time, but ſoon ſuppreſſed 

at in favour to the Earl of Murray, and in haired to the 
g | Queen, or from Letters of Ambaſſadors, and. of other | 
li- Perſons wor thy of Credit. It muſt be obſerved, that 
is he cites in his Annals no Paſſage from theſe ſuppreſſed 
10 Books, gives us neither the Titles nor Authors f 
6 . . them, | 
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1567. them, neither does he name the Ambaſſadors and 
| _ Perſons of Credit, on the Teſtimony of whom he 
builds his Account. He alledges but one ſingle Pa- 
per, which I ſhall ſpeak of in its due Place, and 
which carries all the Marks poſſible of Forgery. 
Thus, after having given a Caution not to believe Bu- 
chanan, who writ of what paſſed in his own Time, 
and before his own Eyes, he will have us believe 
him who did not write till above Forty Years after the 
Event, upon his bare Word, and upon the Teſtimony 
of Perſons and Books which no body knows any 
thing of (a). . C 
Camden: Alfter this Preamble, he enters upon the Thing, 
Account of and in order to relate the a; + Death, he begins 
#he King's with giving a Character of the Earl of Murray, and 
Death. repreſents him as a Man of a boundleſs Ambition, and 
aan Aſpirer to the Crown. It has been ſeen already, 
that this was the Accuſation entered againſt him be- 
fore Henry II, by the Queen Dowager and the Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, and of which Melvil has fully cleared 
him. Camden adds, that with this view Murray did 
all he could to hinder the Queen from marrying, and 
that not being able to ſucceed, he took up Arms a- 
gainſt her, and was at length forced to fly into Eng- 
land: That during her Abſence, by his Letters and 
Friends, he ſowed Diſcord between the King and 
Queen, and to hinder the Judgment which was going 
to be paſſed upon him, the Earl of Morton his Friend 
perſuaded the King to cauſe Rizzo, Secretary for the 
French Diſpatches, to be aſſaſſinated: That the King 
coming to a Senſe of the Foulneſs of this Crime, con- cc 
ceived ſuch an Averſion to Murray, that he reſolved ac 
to make him away: but that Murray having notice of W1 
it, was immediately reconciled to Botbwel, and de- 114 
3 330 termined | by 


() Many believe Camden writ nothing in his 4wnals about 8 
Scotland, but what was dictated to bim, or enjoined by James I. ex 

We muſt therefore underſtand here by Camden, the real Author of "I 
the Annals, whoever he be. „ | 
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termined with him to kill the King, with deſign to 1567. £7 
caſt the Fact on the Queen, ruin her in the Affectionss 
of her Subjects, and withal to deſtroy the Earl of 
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Bothwel, that he might ſeize the Government. 


Story, becauſe indeed it is impoſſible to make it agree 
with the Events of the Hiſtory of Scotland, the main 
Circumſtances whereof this Author has been pleaſed 


to omit. For Inſtance, he ſays nothing of the Fa- 


vour Rizzo was in with the Queen, or of his great 
Credit. at Court, neither does he mention that Prin- - 


ceſs's Amours with Bothwel, and yet in his very Nar- 


rative, theſe two Facts muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed. 
Elſe how can it be conceived, that, in order to ſave. 
the Honour and Eſtates of the Earl of Murray, there 
was a Neceſſity of making away a Secretary for the 


French Diſpatches, if this Secretary had not been in 


great Credit with the Queen? Again, why muſt 
Murray deſtroy Bothwel in order to uſurp the Govern- 
ment, if this laſt had not now been in Poſſeſſion of it? 
It is very viſible that otherwiſe Camden's Account has 
neither Coherence nor Foundation. In ſhort, this 
Author was not ignorant that the Queen of Scots had 
been publickly accuſed of the King her Husband's 
Death; that all Scotland as well as England were full of 
it, and that it paſſed for a certain Fact in both King- 
doms. Can therefore Facts publickly known, if I 
may ſo ſay, be overthrown by a bare contrary Ac- 
count, withour alledging the leaſt Proof of what is 
advanced ? But to confirm what I have been ſaying 
with regard to Camden, I need only obſerve, that 
Melvil's Memoirs, penned before Camden's Annals, 
but which- appeared not till long after, are entirely 
oppolite to what that Author has ſaid, and perfectly 
agree with Buchanan's Hiſtory, a few Circumſtances 
HOOD! . LORE ER — 
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This is the Subſtance of the Story forged by Cam- Remarks 
den to juſtify the ws and to caſt the Murder of en h 
the King upon the Earlof Murray. I call it a forged £99 
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17, veral Embaſſies, and concerned in what paſſed at the 
Court of Scotland. Nay, it appears from his Memoir 
that he was very much in the Queen's Favour, ſince 
ſhe pitched upon him to adviſe her about her Behavi- | 
our, and to tell her of her Faults. A Sovereign can | 
hardly give a Subject greater Marks of Eſteem. If |} | 
Buchanan has not mentioned him in his Hiſtory, it was 
probably becauſe he loved him not. Melvuil on his. 
Part has drawn in his Memoirs a Character of Bu- 
chanan, which though it does Juſtice to his Senſe and l 
great Knowledge, gives no very advantagious Idea 
of the Qualities of his Mind. This is enough to 
ſhow he has not copied that Hiſtorian, and that there 
was no good Underſtanding between them. He has 
writ what paſſed before his Eyes, from theYear 1563, 
when he returned to his own Country, to the Year 
1594. Conſequently it cannot be ſaid that he was ill- 
informed. He may be ſtill leſs ſuſpected by the 
Queen's Friends, ſince it is plain from his Memoirs that 
he was always attached to the Intereſt of that Prin- 
ceſs, Accordingly he ſpeaks of her every where with 
great Caution, contenting himſelf with briefly intis = .; 
mating ſome Things which Buchanan has not ſcrupled þ? 
to inſiſt upon more largely. He has not thought fit fe- 
however to conceal the main Facts, becauſe theſe A 
ſame Facts ſerve for Foundation to his Memoirs, he 
which otherwiſe would have no Connexion. He has 


> oa g . | to 
not writ either in order to juſtify, or to accuſe the m. 
Queen, and purely for the Inſtruction of his Son, of ce 


what paſſed in his own Time. If we compare his Me. the 
mois with Buchanan's Hiſtory, and Sn Annals, as 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced, that it is impoſſible to 

reconcile them with what Camden ſays, but that on 
the contrary they agree in the main with what Bucha- 1 
nan relates. All the Difference is, Melvil has cleared ters 
many Things which Buchanan did not well know. And Eat 
on the other Hand, Buchanan has enlarged much more 


upon every Thing that can reflect on the Queen, where 
„„ - 85 as 


[ 
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as Melvil very lightly touches upon ſuch Paſſages. 6% 
By that he ſhows he ſpeaks of them with remier, ang _ = 
ſo far only as to carry on the Thread of his Memoirs. 
After theſe Remarks upon three Hiſtorians, two 
. whereof were Cotemporaries, Eye- Witneſſes of what 
they relate, and agree together in the main, without 
having writ by concert, and without one of them at 
leaſt being liable to be ſuſpected of diſguiſing the 
Truth, and of whom the Third writ forty Years after, 
and is directly contrary to the two others, without 
ſupporting his Story with any Teſtimony, or known 
Author, I think I cannot be blamed if I take the 
two firſt for Guides, preferably to the laſt. „ 
0 Whilſt the King was taking Remedies to expel the The Queen 
; Poifon, the Queen took the young Prince her Son erder, the _ 
from Sterling, and ordered him to be carried to Edin- A 


z 


burgh, though it was in the midſt of Winter (a). Short 4 
ly after ſhe heard the King had reſolved to withdraw burgh. - 
? into Spain, and that there was an Engliſb Ship ready oo — 
a to receive him as ſoon as he ſhould be able to bear 32. joe 
: the Fatigue of the Voyage. This Precaution making eo with 
z her apprehenſive he would get away, and by ſo do- S mo © 
ing break all the Meaſures ſhe had taken with Both. nt 1p N 
* well, ſhe ſhowed that ſhe intended to be reconciled to a 8 
d him. To that Purpoſe ſhe ſent ſeveral tender and af. him, and 
TY feftionate Letters to convince him of her Sincerity. 2*7/vedes 
At laſt, ſhe went to ſee him at Gla/cow, and knew 1 05 A — 
'> bow to cajole him ſo well, that ſhe prevailed with him Edinburgh = 
sto return to Edinburgh in a Litter. Melvil does not e 
© mention the Queen's Journey to Glaſcotum; but he ne- 
f ceſſarily ſuppoſes a Reconciliation, ſince he ſpeaks of Buchanan. 
„che King's voluntary Return to Edinburgbꝰ. As ſoon — 
” as he came there, he was lodged in a loneſome Houſe 
9 near the Walls of the City, on pretenſe he would be 


a- : (a) Avi! ſays nothing of this journey ; but he ſuppoſes it 44. 

ed terwards, when he ſays the Queen delivered the Prince to the 

ad ff Ex f “ har the Call: of dinborgh might be taken our of | 
ands. 


e. „H Words are, The Xing was afterwards brought to Edinburgh. 
Mely. . 78. | : FE ES 34 'S 
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1567. too much diſturbed by the Noiſe in the Palace. For 
ſome Days the Queen made him very frequent Viſits, 
| and even cauſed her own Bed to be brought into a 
Room underneath the King's. In a Word, ſhe omit- 
: ed nothing to perſwade him that ſhe did not bear him 
The Eart the leaſt III- Will. At that Time, the Earl of Murray, 


of Murray upon News that his Wife was like to dye of a Miſ- 


leaves the 


Court. Carriage, deſired leave to go and ſee her, and went 


ſtances to the contrary. This Cirumſtance makes e- 
qually for Buchanan and Camden. Buchanan infers 
from it, that the Earl of Murray had no Hand in 
the King's Murder, who was killed the Night follow- 
ing, ſince he abſented himſelf the Day before the 
Dieed was done. Camden draws a quite different Con- 


ſequence from it, ſaying the Motive of his going a- 


way was to hinder his being ſuſpected. Buchanan and 
Melvil affirm, many knew there was a Deſign to kill 
the King ; bur no Body durft warn him of ir, becauſe 
he told all again to the Queen, or ſome of his Ser- 
vants, who betrayed him. However the Earl of Ork- 
„u Half-Brother to the Earl of Murray, gave him 
notice of it, which he telling again to the Queen, ſhe 
ſent for the Earl of Orkny to examine him; but he 
denied in her Preſence that he had ever ſaid any ſuch 
Thing. ok 5 
The tragi- Ar length, the Time appointed for the Deed being 


el Death come, the Queen left the King to go and put to Bed 


e one of her Women who had been married that Day. 
Buchanan. I omit numberleſs Circumſtances whereby Buchanan 
inſinuates the Queen was in the Plot. The Truth is, 
thoſe Circumſtances would be ſo many Proofs, if they 
were confirmed by any unſuſpected Author. But as 
 Melvil ſays nothing of them, I chuſe to paſs them o- 
ver in Silence. Be it as it will, the King was ſtrang- 

led that Night, with one of his Servants who lay in 

his Room. As ſoon as he was dead, his Body was 
carried into a Garden belonging to a neighbouring 
Houſe, where his Slippers were alſo brought. Then 
Fire was fet to ſome Barrels of Powder which had 

8 „ 5 been 


away accordingly, notwithſtanding the Queen's In- 


3 %/ꝙ0/9—ẽ dhe Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
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aſſaſſi nated, and this Report ſpread immediately as far Murr 
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been placed in the Room where the Queen's Bed was, 


and the Houſe was blown up. The People who came 


running in at the Noiſe, were told ar firſt that the + + 
Violence of the'Gun-powder had thrown the King Pe 
into the Garden. But as his Slippers were found by 


him, as his Shirt was not ſinged by the Fire, and as 
ſome black and blue Marks were. found round his 
Neck, the People were not ſo credulous. The ſame 4 Repore 


Night it was rumoured about the City, that the Earls i, ſpread 


of Morton and Murray had cauſed: the King to be % . 


Earl of 


as to the Borders of England. Camden infers from had billed. 


hence, that the Earl of Murray muſt needs have had *** Ning. 5 


a Fand in the Murder, ſince he was preſently accuſed 


by the Voice of the Publick. But this Voice of the 
Publick conſiſted doubtleſs of ſome People who were 
ſuborned to ſpread the Report. Melvil affirms on the Bothwel 


contrary, it was whiſpered at Court that Bothwell had is accuſed _ 


- | | | of it. 
cauſed the King to be murdered, and that he was 1 


ſtrangled with a Napkin. He adds, that the next p. 78. 


Morning Bothwel meeting him, told him that Light- 


ning had fallen upon the Houſe where the King lodg- 
ed, and had thrown him into a Garden, where he- de- 
fired him to go and ſee him. Melvil went thither, 

but found he had been carried into a Room, and 


great ſcruple was made to let him in D. Buchanan 


adds, the Queen ordered the Body to be brought to 


her on the wrong Side of a Bench, and after viewing 


it ſome Time without ſhowing any Signs of Joy or 


Grief, ſhe commanded it to be interred near Rio,, 
in the Sepulchre of the Kings. It is ſtrange that Cam- 2 
den, who attempts to ſtrip Buchanan of all Credit, zear Riz- 


ſhould not undertake withal to confute any of the Cir- 20. 
cumſtances that Hiſtorian relates, though they are b 
many in Number, and very diſhonourable to the 


* 
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. He ſays himelt be could not get a ſight of bim. P. 78. 
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156 The Earl of Murray, though Sick, and in ſpite of 
Murray ter the Rumour which was ſpread about him, came to 


gern 50 


Court, Court two Days after, and appeared there without 


Fear. This ſhows he was in no dread of the Accuſa- 


tions of his Enemies; and indeed he was never queſti- 
* Sands oned for the Fact. The Queen keeping her Cham- 


lows Be. ber only a few Days, reſumed her uſual way of living, 
ar rat ea the Earl of Bothwel with bs „ 1 
Borbwein Mean while the People murmured very much that 
trie in there was no Inquiry made about the King's Death, 
van ro of which they openly accuſed the Earl of Bothwell. 
— 1 an, Theſe Murmurings were fo publick, that Bothwell 
— could not help taking ſome Step to ſhow he was wil- 
ling to clear himſelf. He went therefore, in Com- 


uſtice of the Kingdom, and requeſted him to make 


any with ſome Friends, to the Duke of Argyle, chief 
Juſtice of concerning the Murder of the King. Up- 


on his Requeſt a Proceeding was began, and the De- 
poſitions of ſeveral Perſons were taken: But all was 


ſuppreſt on a ſudden. The Court was contented with 


offering a Reward to any Perſon that ſhould diſcover 
the Authors of the King's Death. But as every Bo- 
dy was perſwaded the Queen and Bothwell were guil- 
ty, no one was ſo bold as to accuſe them. It would 
have been very dangerous to take ſuch a Step. How- 


ever, Libels and Ballads were publiſhed, wherein 
Bothwel was ſtill accuſed, Whereupon he cauſed it 


to be fixed up in ſeveral Places, that he would fight 


with any Perſon that ſhould dare to maintain this Ac- 


cuſation. He was anſwered by another Paper, poſted 


= up without a Name, that his Challenge was accepted, 


fovided he would appoint a neutral Place for the 


The Queen Duel; but this came to nothing. 


gre the The Queen perceiving at length, that the Mur- 
__ 1 -murs and Fra eee of the People might be attend- 


burgh in ed with ill Conſequences, was deſirous of having the 
ber Hands, Caſtle of Edinburgh in her Hands, the Cuſtody where- 


ae _ of was committed to the Earl of Marr by the States. 
Prince co The Earl was much ſollicited to do what the Queen 


Marr 


U 
; 


ebe Earle deſired. But at length, imagining a Civil War was | 
: 88 . at 
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at hand, he very willingly delivered up the Caſtle, 156. |} 


provided he was ſuffered to carty the young Prince 
to Sterling, of which he was Governour alſo. He 
thought it would be better for him to be Maſter of 


the Prince's Perſon, than of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, - 


and the Queen agreed to the Exchange, _ Wes. 
Hitherto People were contented with liberally pub- The kart 


liſhing their Suſpicions of Bothwell, without any Ad- Lenos 


verſary appearing againſt him. But at laſt the Earl por ng 


of Lenox finding the Queen was very backward to the King's 

uniſh the Crime lately committed, ſollicited her by Death. 
a Sas Juſtice upon Bothwell, charging him with 
being the Author of the King his Son's Murder. This 


| Letter threw the Queen into great Perplexity. She 


could not deny a Father the Satisfaction he demand- 
ed, eſpecially in a Caſe where the Death of a King 
who had been her Husband was the Point in Queſtion. 
] ſhall not relate here all the Artifices ſhe uſed to 
ſhift off this Proſecution, and to get Bothwell acquit- 
ted, becauſe Buchanan, who has given the Particulars, 
may be ſuſpected. I ſhall content my ſelf with tranſ- 
cribing what Melvil ſays upon this Subject. 


Every Body ſuſpefted the Earl of Bothwell, and thoſe Bothwel 
who durſt ſpeak freely to others, ſaid plainly that it was de,. 


He. Whereupon he drew together a Number of Lords of — | 
bis Dependers to be an Aſjize, which cleared and acquitted p. 78. 


bim; ſome for Fear, ſome for Favour, and the greateſt + 


part in Expectation of Advantage. This way being aſſail- 
ed, he remained ſtill the greateſt Favourite at Court. 
This Teſtimony of a Man who cannot be ſuſpected 


of being willing to ſlander her, is very ftrong againſt 


the Queen. She not only could not part with a Man 


Rue accuſed of the Murder of the King her 


uſband, but even made him her Prime Miniſter and 


Favourite. Though ſhe had believed him Innocent, 
it was renouncing the Laws of Decency, which a Wo- 


man ſeldom does, unleſs carried away by the Violence 
of Paſſion, But theſe are Trifles in compariſon of 
what ſhe did afterwards, 9 I 
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© Frauleſs Earl of Bothwel, flying from the Court over all the 


Nepreſen- Kingdom, the Lord Herris came to Edinburgh, He 


Tations to 


theQueen took ſo ſeaſonable a Time, that he accoſted the 


dent ber Queen in BothwePs Abſence, and caſting himſelf at 
nd her Feet, freely told her, that it would be an everlaſt- 


Bothwel. 


Mielvil. ing Diſhonour to her, if ſhe married her Huſband's 
P. 79. Murderer. The Queen feigning to be furprized, re- 
plied, ſhe did hot know from whence he had his In- 


IF telligence, and very coldly added, that hitherto her 


Heart had diftated nothing to her in Favour of Poth- 
mel. A\few Days after Melvil received a Letter from 
England about the ſame Thing, but expreſſed in much 
ſtronger Terms than the Lord Herris's Remonſtrance, 
and he ſhowed it to the Queen, who ſaid it was a De- 
vice of his own, Melvil aſſured her the Letter came 
from the Perſon whoſe Name was ſubſcribed, and 
contained nothing bur what he himſelf had deſigned to 


repreſent to her as he was in Duty bound. Thus the 
ueen, in reſolving to marry Bothwel ſinned not out 


- of Ignorance, ſince ſhe was fully informed of the Peo- 
ple's Opinion concerning the Author of the King's 
| eath. N „ : 8 Fa, 

The een A few Days after ſhe went to Sterling to ſee the 

ſuffers her prince her Son. If Buchanan is to be credited, her 
el to be | | 12 His 
carried off Intent was, on ſome Pretenſe to get him out of the 
by Both- Hands of the Earl of Mar, who flatly refuſed to de- 
wel, who liver him up. In going back to Edinburgh, ſhe was 


38 met by the Earl of Bothwel, with a Company of arm- 


ber to 


Dumbar. ed Men, who carried her off, and conducted her to 


 Melvil Dumbar. Melvil, who was preſent and was himſelf ar- 
Buchanan. reſted, ſays Bothwell only took her Majeſty's Horſe 
by the Bridle, and adds not a Word which may inſi- 
nuate that the Queen ſeemed ſurprized at this Vio- 
lence, or that ſne offered to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. 
He ſays on the contrary, that Captain Blachater who 
ſeized him, aſſured him all was done with the Queen's 
When 


% 
* o * W 
_ 


1867 The Report of the Queen's intending to marry the 


en 


When Bothwel came to Dumbar, he procured a 1 1 967: 8 
Divorce from his Wife, Daughter of the Earl of nne 


* 
N 


b PUR, | 5 uts away _ 
Huntly, whom he had married but fix Months before. lin Wits 7 


This Divorce was decreed by two Sentences, one in Buchanan. 
the Eccleſiaſtical and the other in the Civil Court, and 


both at the Suit of the Counteſs of Bothwel. In the 


firſt Tryal, before the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, „ 
| Botbwel was accuſed of a Criminal Commerce with a : 


Kinſwoman of his Wife's, and upon his / Confeſſion, 
the Archbiſhop pronounced. the Sentence of Divorce 
(a). In the ſecond, his Wife accuſed him of Adultery 3 
and as he did not deny it, the Marriage was annulled. 

He was forced to make uſe of theſe two: Means, by 
Reaſon of the different Rules the two Courts obſerve, 
with regard to the Cauſes which render a Marriage 
null and void. The Suit was commenced and ended 

in leſs than ten Days. In all Appearance the Earl of 
Huntly, BothwePsgreat Friend, perſwaded his Daugh- 
ter himſelf to ſue for a Divorce. This is Buchanan's p. 8. 
Account; but Melvil ſays, he cannot tell how nor by 
what Law he parted with his Wife, becauſe having 


been ſet free, he had left Dumbar. Hence it is plain 


at leaſt that he had not read Buchanar's Hiſtory, 
when he writ his Memoirs, and that he did not copy : 
that Hiſtorian, though they agree in the maun. 
. Bothwvel being thus parted from his Wife, carried The & :: © 
the Queen to Edinburgh, and the next Day ſhe appear- Marriage 
ed in the Courts of Juſtice, and declared ſhe was en- #/Both- 
tirely free. This was done to prevent an Objection Buchanan. 
which might be taken from her Captivity to null the ER 
Marriage ſhe intended to contract with Bothewel. 
This Marriage was ſo odious in all its Circumſtances, 
that it was very hard to find any Pretenſe to leſſen 
the Horror of it. The only Method the een and 
Bot hene could find, was to make the Lords of the 
Court Complices of the ſame Crime. To that End. 
FFF 


(a) Some ſay he had a Ball to abſolye him from this Inceſt, 
If ſo, he would not plead it, that he might give occaſion to the 


annulling of the Marriage. 


: — 


port whereof was, That they Judged it was much the 
Queen's Intereſt to marry Bothwel, he. baving many 


Friends in Lothian and upon the Borders which would 


© cauſe good Order to be kept. And then the Queen could 
not but marry him, ſeeing he had run away and lain with 
Her againſt her Will. One of Camden's Artifices, a- 
mong many others, is to ſpeak of this Paper or Ap- 
probation of the Great Men, in a very looſe Manner, 
and alters it entirely, under Colour of relating the 


— 


well care 
A # League 
to be ſigu- 


Lords, 


The Earl 
reſuſes to 
7 it. 


> 


The Queen 
ane Both” herſelf by her backwardneſs to puniſh the Authors of 


an. Murray that he might influence all the reft. The 


Subſtance of ir. Moreover he ſpeaks of it before he 
gives an Account of the Rape of the Queen, that this 
Rape might be looked upon as a Conſequence of the 


Approbation of the Great Men, whereas it was juſt 


the contrary, as may be ſeen by the very Writing in 


Melvil. However the Marriage was ſolemnized af. 
ter the manner of the Proteſtants, by the Biſhop 
of Orkney, who was very ready to do ſo odious an 


r af „„ 
What Suſpicion ſoever the Queen had given againſt 


the King's Murder, there were ſome however who 
ſtill doubted whether ſne was guilty. But when they 


6 #3 ſeme ſa her publickly eſpouſe the Earl of Bothevel, hard. 


ly was there any one who durſt ſtand up in her De- 
fence. It was eaſy for her to perceive the Change 


that was made in the Hearts of her Subjects, ſo viſi- 
ble was their Diſcontent. For this Reaſon ſhe reſolved 
to fortify herſelf with the Aſſiſtance of the Great Men, 


by farming a League with them for the Defenſe of 
herſelf and new Spouſe. All thoſe that depended up- 


on Bothwel readily ſigned the League; but this was 
not the Thing wherein conſiſted the Difficulty. There 
was another very confiderable Party which muſt be 


gained, otherwiſe the League of the Court would be 
of little Power. To that End, the Queen and Boll. 
wel thought it neceſſary to begin with the Earl of 


Confederacy therefore was brought him to ſign. . 15 


By : 


3 
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. Bothwel having invited them to Dinner, - preſented to 
them and cauſed them to ſubſcribe a Paper, the Pur. 


| IOW 


bays 


OES0o <2» 


renne ow | 
. he anſwered, that to oblige him to ſerve the Queen it 1557. 

of was needleſs to make him ſign the Paper, and that © 

r-* as for the Earl of Bothwe!, ſince the Queen had de- N 

be fired he would be reconciled to him, he ſhould punc- 

' | Cually obſerve whatever he had promiſed. However, _— 
ld fearing after this refuſal to be expoſed to the Reſent . 
id ment of the Court, he deſired leave to withdraw to + 


th St. Andre's: But finding the Queen made ſome ſcru- 

a- ple to do it, he. prayed her to permit him to go and 

P- | paſs ſome Time in France; to which ſhe readily con- 7's 
er, ſented, and he ſet out in a few Days after (a). Cam. 
he den has taken Care not to mention the Reaſon of 


he W Murray's withdrawing into France: That very ill a- ge retires 


his grees with his Scheme. The Truth is, had that Lord into 

he aſſociated with Bothwel in order to kill the King, why France. 
uſt did he quit the Court at a Time when inſtead of hav- 

my ing. any Thing to fear, he might have expected e- 

af- very Thing from the great Credit of his pretended 
6 ˙ ß | VF I 
an Mean while all Scotland loudly complained that no 4 c 
Vengeance was taken for the King's Death, and at 4 te 
ſeeing the Queen married to the Man whom all the moet i 
s fl World confidered as the Murderer. The King of Murders 
vho France even writ to Du Crocq his Ambaſſador to ſigni- and d, 
hey fy his Aſtoniſhment at it, and his Letter was ſhown * =— 
to ſeveral Lords. In ſhort, the Earls of Argyle, Mor- <=. 
De-: ton, Mar, Athol, Glencarn, and the Baron of Boyd, 
ng meeting at Sterling, ſigned a Confederacy, the Intent 
whereof was to bring the Murderers of the King to 
ved condign Puniſhment, and to cauſe the Queen's late 
len, Marriage to be diſſolved. They hoped to effect this 
the more eaſily, as the had Ground to believe the f 


up; Queen herſelf would not be ſorry to be compelled, con- 
ha EN the unworthy Treatment ſhe had received ak 
_ ready from her new Spouſe. Melvil ſays, he heard p. 8x,” N 
As her one Day call for a Knife to ſtab herſelf, not be 
10 ing able to bear his brutiſh Uſage. 1 1 | 

; TE” 85 8 7 8 


( Melvil ſpeaks not of this Confederacy. He fays only chat the 
Kal i Murray retired into France, without ſhowing the Reaſonn 
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ee Dom- Meen and Botbuel who were there without: Troops, 


bar. might not cleave. But Bothwel having notice of 
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ple of Edinburgh would countenance their Undertak- 


their Deſign, left the City and went to Borthwick, tak- 


ing the Queen along with him. They were purſued 

BO by the Confederates : but it was in vain, the Queen 

Edinburgh and Botbwel being now retired to Dumbar. Having 

declares for miſſed their Aim, the Confederates. marched to Edin- 

ie Conje--byrgh, where the Gates were opened to them, notwith- 

— ſtanding the Endeavours of the Earl of Huntly, the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and the Biſhop of Roj 


to the contrary, who were even forced to withdraw 
into the Caftle from whence Sir James Balfour, whom 
the Queen had made Governour,. afforded them means 
to eſcape ciſewhere. He gave alſo the Confederates 


to underſtand, he would not give up the Caſtle, but 


intended to ſand Neuter. 


The Queen In the mean Time the Queen and Bothwel drew to- 


Both, gether ſome Troops at Dumbar, with all the ſpeed 


3 . But the Confederates were in a very great 
erplexity. They had no Money: Balfour refuſed to 


Buchanan. give them any Artillery or Ammunition, and by rea- 
i Jon of the ill Succeſs of the Enterprize of Borthwick, 


Part of their Troops had left them. So after ſeveral 


_ Conſultations, they had almoſt determined to give o- 
ver their Projects and return every one to his own 
Home. The Queen and Bothwel being informed of 


their Condition, marched immediately rowards Edin- 
burgh in hopes of ſurpriſing them before they ſhould 


: . come to any Reſolution. News of this being brought 
448 to the Confederates in the Night, inſtead of flying 


F one "| r.. they reſolved to go and meet the Queen, and decide 


Buckanan. the Buſineſs by 2 Battle. This. Reſolution ſtopped 
their Enemies ſhort, who finding Matters take a quite 
different Turn from what they expected, let them paſs 
the Es without Oppoſition, after which the two Ar- 
mies ſtood very near each other. Then it was the Queen 


ol „ her T ne did not ſerve her beartily, and 
that 


As the Confederates did not queſtion that che Peo- 
ing they had projected to inveſt the City, that the 


| of the Her of Ry LINEN: 


wr. Ce _ 
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that there were but few Officers and Soldiers in "5 9 
8 who were willing to fight in her Quarrel. The She is as 
Knowledge of this inſpiring her with great Fear, ſhe fr aid of, 


being 4 _| 


deſired to ſpeak with the Laird of Grange one of the fired 48 


Heads of the Confederates, who commanded a ſmall her rf 
Body which was more advanced than the reſt of the Melvil. = I 


Army. Grange * going to her, told her plainly there“ 83: 


was no hopes of Accommodation unleſs ſhe would 


put away Bothwel, who was reckoned the late King's 
Murderer, and who moreover was married to ano- 


ther Woman; but on that Condition, the Confede- $be capi - 
rates would honour and obey her as they ought. te 


with the : 


The Queen aſking him whether ſhe could rely upon Lords, 


his Word, he crane to the Confederates and 


brought a full Power to treat with the Queen upon 2 4 pats 


that ſame Condition. Whereupon Botbwel ſeeing no herſelf in- 


Remedy, choſe to retire ro Dumbar, and the Queen to 7heir 
put herſelf into the Hands of the Laird of Grange, land.. 
who conducted her to the Confederate Army. The 
Heads received her with more Reſpect than ſhe ex- 
ed; but it was as much as ever they could do to 
reſtrain the Soldiers, who cried out againſt her very 
irreverently. She was conducted [that Night] to She is con- 
Edinburgh, and lodged in the Provoſt's Houſe, where erg 
a Guard was ſet upon her, ſo that ſhe was really a 
Priſoner. Tis likely the Heads were not yet fully pur into 
determined what to do with her: But ſhe afforded Cuftody 
them herſelf an Occaſion to be reſolved.” The very 
Night ſhe came to Edinburgh ſhe bribed one of her 
Guard, and gave him a Letter for Bothwel full of 
tender and aftectionate Expreſſions, calling him, Her 
Dear Heart, and promiſing never to - forſake him. 
This Letter falling into the Hands of the Confederate 
Lords, cauſed them to take a Reſolution to be more 


TIP. 


.. watchful over her, and gave them a Handle to ſhut and * 4 


her up in the Caſtle of Loch- levin, under rho ——— 2 wy hs 


_ * 5 4 1 
. | bes — 


2 william cad. Laird of Grange 


burgh, and | 


: 
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, The Queen complained bitterly of this Uſage, and 
writ to Grange, reproaching him that his Promiſes to 


her were not kept. Grange anſwered, he had already 
upbraided the Lords for the fame ; but they had 
' ſhowed him a Letter under her own Hand, which had 
ſtopped his Mouth. He ended his Letter with ſaying, 


he could do nothing for her, but adviſe her to think 


who was accuſed of killing her Husband. The Queen, 


Ca, let 
. of Both- 
wel's with 
ſome Pa- 
ers 15 n- 
tertrepted. 


no more of a Man who was married to another, and 


as ſhe read the Letter, ſhed a Flood of Tears. 
But a Thing which happened a few Days after was 


ſtill more prejudicial to her. Bothwel coming to Dum- 
bar, ſent a Man to Balfour, Governour of Edinburgh 


Caſtle, for a Casket which he had truſted with him. 
It wasa Silver Casket preſented to the Queen by 


Francis II, which ſhe had given to Bothwel, Balfour 


delivered it to the Meſſenger : but if we may believe 
Buchanan, gave notice of it to the confederate Lords, 
who took it from the Perſon that was carrying it. 
However this might be, it fell into their Hands. They 


opened it, and found a great many Love-Verſes and 
Letters, and among the reſt, ſome that contained the 
whole Plot againſt the late King, and the manner it 


was to be put in Execution. But this was not all, Bu- 


hanan ſays, there was alſo three Contracts of Mar- 


riage between the Queen and Bothwel, one of which 


was written in the Queen's Hand before the King's 


Death. Another was written in the Earl of Huntly's 
Hand, in the Space between the King's Death and the 
Queen's Third Marriage; and the laſt was a Con- 


tract in Form, made at the Time of the Nuptials. 
Probably the two firſt were only Patterns, ſuppoſing 
Buchanan ſpeaks the Truth: for Melvil ſays nothing 


ZBothwel 
retires to 
., ſes of 
= - Orkney. 


of the Casket or Contracts. Camden ſays however on 

another Occaſion, that certain Verſes and Love-Let- 

ters were produced againſt the Quetn : buthe makes 
no mention of the Casket ſpoken of by Buchanan. 


The Queen's Captivity, and the ſeizing of his Pa- 
pers having made Bo/hwel ſenſible it would not be 


proper for hipi to be in Scotland, he retired to the 


Þ . ; . N 


away from her the Adminiſtration ; and to that End 
they ſent to her the Earl of Lindſey, to perſuade her 


might draw upon her worſe Troubles, 
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Illes of Orkney, where he turned Pyrate for ſome time, 1567. 
either for his Subſiſtence, or to be revenged of the | 

= 0... - ; Ys 


Mean while the Chiefs of the Confederates confer- The Queen 
ring together about their Affairs, conſidered, that if '* 92846 


they ſhould put the Queen again in Poſſeſſion of the wg 


Government, they ſhould not be able to rely on her 10 her Son. 


Promiſes, or be ſecure againſt her. They concluded 8 


therefore, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to take Sm, 


to reſign the Crown to the Prince her Son. Camden 
ſays, in order to oblige her to this, ſhe was threatned 


to be brought to a publick Trial for the Murder of 


the King her Husband, for Incontinency, and for ha- 


ving violated her Promiſe on the Account of Reli- 


gion: and Melvil affirms, the Earl of Lindſey had 


Orders to threaten her if he thought it . The 


Queen was ſtrangly ſurprized at this Propoſition : 
but rightly judging it was not in her Power to deny 


what was demanded, and that an obſtinate Refuſal 
ſhe gave her | 
Conſent. She did it the more readily, as Tome of the Melyil. 


Confederates and Throgmorton the Engliſh Ambaſſador Camden, 
_ cauſed her to be tald in private, that whatever ſhe | 

ſigned in Priſon would not be binding, but ſhe might 

revoke it when at Liberty again. The Confederate She is al- 
Lords willingly agreed ſhe herſelf ſhould nominate {owed #0 


one or more Regents to govern the Kingdom during dg | 


the Prince's Minority. She appointed the Earl of she nomi- 
Murray, either of her own Choice *, or . becauſe it 24 
was hinted to her, that he was the Perſon that was de- Murray... 
ſired for Regent; and in caſe he refuſed the Charge, : 


he ſubſtituted the Duke of Chateleraud, the Earl of 
Argyle, and ſome other Lords. This done, ſhe was 
made to ſign all the Acts neceſſary for the Religna- 
tion of the Crown; and notice being ſent to the Earl 


* Melvil ſays, ſhe deſired the Lord Murray to be the firſt 


Vol. VIII. „ ef 
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18567. of Murray who was in France, the Preparations were 
m.majade for the Inauguration of the new King, who was 
but a Year old. The Queen's Reſignation was ſigned 2 
the 24th of June, and the young King was inaugu- 
rated the 29th of the fame Month by the Biſhop of 
d Ho W 
A Party is Shortly after, ſome Lords, who were not of 
formed for the Confederacy, met together at Hamilton, to 
. N conſult what was to be done at this Juncture. 
Melvil The Confederates having notice thereof, ſent James 
Melvil to them, Author of the Memoirs aforemen- 
"tioned, to know the Reaſon of their being aſſem- 

” bled. They replied, they could not but think it 
ſtrange that the King ſhould be crowned without 
their being called to the Ceremony, ſince they had no 

leſs Zeal than all the other Lords for the Good of their 
Country, and that they believed they had ground to 
fear there were ill Deſigns againſt them, ſince ſuch im- 
portant Reſolutions had been taken without conſulting 
them; that therefore they were met together, not 
with an Intent to offend any Perſon, but only with 
Deſign to provide for their own Safety. Melvil ſays, 
the wiſeſt ef the Confederates were for admitting theſe 
5 Lords to their Conſultations, but that the others re- 
ſolved to exclude them, and that this Advice prevailed 
to the great Detriment of the Kingdom, Indeed, 
from this ſmall Number of Lords convened at Hamil- 
Ioßn aroſe a Party which declared at length for the 


Queen, and ſerved to keep up a long while the Trou- 

dles of the Kingdom. * 
 Sundry The Chiefs of the Confederates had not all the ſame | 

| om Views. Some acted only out of private Intereſt, and 

WO /ederare;. made uſe of the preſent Juncture to ruin their Ene- 

= mies. The ſole Aim of others in ſigning the Confe- 
deracy, was, to remove the Scandal which the Queen's | 
Marriage had given, to get rid of Bozhwel, to put 
the Queen again in Poſſeſſion of the Government, and 

perhaps to limit her Authority by means of the States. 
Theſe laſt knowing the Earl of Murray was upon 
his way to Scotland, ſent James Melvil to inform h 
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have with great Moderation, and above all things to 


hopes, than if he reduced her Affairs to ſuch a State, 
that her Enemies would have nothing more to fear 


follow their Advice. But as ſoon as he was come, he The Fart 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by the violent Men of / Murray 
his Party, who perſuaded him to put Affairs beyond 7e 
| preſentation Melvil gives of the Earl of Murray's Queen. 
the Queen, and inſtead of comforting her, as he had 
Edinburgh, he loaded her with Reproaches. This 


like to break her Heart; for till then, ſhe was in 
hopes the Earl of Murray would labour to reſtore her. 


it. Before the States, which had been convened in his 


what ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the Good of the 


the contrary, upon the violent Party of the Confe- . -- 
derates, with whom the Regent ſided. All that can 


Aſſembly at Hamilton intended to ſerve the ns 


— 5 
*; 1 
. 


of the Poſture of Affairs, and to exhort him to be- 1567: 
avoid an entire Rupture with the Queen. They re- 1 
preſented to him, that it was his Intereſt to do ſo, be- 5 
cauſe he would be much more Maſter of his own 
Party as long as he ſhould leave the Queen ſome 


from her. Murray perceived that indeed ſuch a Con- 
duct would be advantagious to him, and promiſed to 


the Power of being ever reſtored. This is the Re- race 2 


Conduct. A few Days after his Arrival he went to ſee 


done at another time, when ſhe was goth ay 
ad 


Mean while, the Confederates having prayed him , 
to accept of the Regency, he feigned to be inclined ,wned for 
to refuſe it, and defired a few Days to conſider of it: Regent. 
but this was all Grimace, and at length he accepted 
Abſence, met, he writ to the Hamiltonians (for ſo they = 3 
called the Lords aſſembled at Hamilton) to deſire tonians to 
them to come and join with the reſt of the States in come in: 


Kingdom: but they refuſed to come. An Accom- „ * 
modation was talked of for ſome time, but there oc- aufe. 
curred inſuperable Difficulties. Buchanan caſts the 
whole Blame upon the Hamiltonians ; and Melvil, enn 


be conjectured is, that thoſe who had procured” the 


and wanted only a Pretence to declare their Minds, 
which the Earl of Murray furniſhed them with, per 7 
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x7 haps very imprudently. However this be, Murray 


| Cafile. 


* Fortreſs. neceſſary for the preſerving the publick Peace. He 
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not thinking fit to defer the Convention of the States, 
in expectation of an Agreement with the Hamilionians, 
which to him ſeemed at too great a Diſtance, the Re- 
gency was confirmed by a Decree, ſubſcribed by a- 
bove Two Hundred Lords and Gentlemen of the 
greateſt Diſtinction, as well Catbholicłs as Proteſtants. 
Grange The new Regent's firſt Care was to remove Balfour, 
mage G. ho had rendered himſelf ſuſpected from the Govern- 


Edinburgh ment of Edinburgh-Caſtle, and to confer it on the 


Head of whom the Earl of Argyle had put himſelf, 
loudly complained of their being neglected, and re- 
fuſed to acknowledge the Earl of Murray for Regent. 

It was no hard Matter to perceive their Aim was on 


Abel - That Pretence, to form a Party for the Queen. And 
on in a- indeed ſome time after they met at Dumbarton, and 


. 4 ſigned an Aſſociation, the Intent whereof was to ſet 
4 "the Queen at Liberty and on the Throne again. 


Twelve Lords“, of whom the Earl of Argyle and 


the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews were the firſt, ſub- 


ſcribed the Bond of Aſſociation. But the Earl of 


Argyle fell off preſently after, and came to the Par- 
liament. This Lord, who frequently ſhifted Sides, 
did not remain long with the Party he had juſt 
_ eſpouſed. As for the Duke of Chateleraud he was 
+ then in France, taken up with his own private Con- 
cerns. This Aſſociation was not at firſt very formi- 
daable to the Regent: but it became ſo afterwards, 
becauſe all the Male- Contents of the King's Party 
came into it one after another, it not being eaſy for 
the Regent to pleaſe every body. | 
The Regent During the reſt of the Year the Regent took into 


. takes Poſe his Hands all the ſtrong Places of the Kingdom; and 
fon of beſtowed the Offices and Governments as he judged 


all che © 


took care before all things to cauſe Juſtice to be ad- 
miniſtred punctually and impartially, Melvil blames 


\ 


Eleven only, Metz, p. 88. 


Laird of Grange. Mean while the Hamiltonians, at the 


him 
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him only for one Thing: and that is, his not being 1 
ſo daligent as he might have been in gaining the Ha- 
miltomans. But it muſt be conſidered, Melvil him- 
ſelf manifeſtly leaned to that Party. The Queen va- 
lued and loved him, and conſequently it was natural 
to with her Reſtoration. He plainly enough gives to 
underſtand in his Memoirs, that he heartily deſired ſhe 
might be reſtored to the Throne, and this made him 
blame thoſe who were againſt it. rt EN 
The Knowledge of the Affairs of Scotland is ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the better Underſtanding the 
Motives of Queen Elizabeth's Conduct and Politicks, 
that 1t is not to be thought ſtrange that TI have given 
ſo particular an Account of what paſſed in that Ring- 
dom. The Sequel will juſtity, as I hope, this long 
| Digreſſion. I return now to the Affairs of England. > 
l The Term for the Reſtitution of Calais being ex- Elizabeth 
t pired, Elizabeth ſent into France Sir Thomas Smith Se- demands 
cretary of State, and Sir William Winter Maſter of Calais 


4 the Naval-Stores, to demand that Place of the King e 
1 according to the Treaty of Cateau. But nothing was France 
ff farther Hom the King of France's Thoughts. He refuſes 16, 
5 appointed Commiſſioners to treat with the Engliſh Am- ; 
3, baſſadors, as if the Buſineſs had been to examine a- 
ſt WW new to whom that Place was to belong, and as if the 
18 Treaty of Cateau ought to have been reckoned as no- " 
1 thing. Michael Hoſpital Chancellor, who was at the 
k Head of theſe Commiſſioners, made on this Occafion 
S, a long Diſcourſe, of which it will be ſufficient to re- | 
ty late the Subſtance, to ſhow how ill- grounded were 
or the Reaſons by which he maintained the Denial of re- 
ſtoring Ca enn 


66 By the ſame Right the Engliſb demand Calais, 
te they may as well lay Claim to Paris; ſeeing the 
© one as well as the other of theſe Places were won 


and loſt by Arms (a). 


jj (a) There was an expreſs Treaty for Calais; but there was no ne 
C 4 e. 


1867. 
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The Hiftory'of Excuan. Vol. VIII. 
„ The Engliſh plead a new Title to Calais, whereas 
„% the King of Frances Title is of the ſame Date 


“ with the Monarchy itſelf, 


Although the Engliſb had it in Poſſeſſion above 


c Two Hundred Years, yet the Right was in the 


% Kings of France, as well as that of the Dukedoms 
© of Guienne and Normandy, which the Engliſh de- 
© tained a long time by Force. And therefore it 


e could not be ſaid the French had conquered Calais 
& and theſe Dukedoms, but only recovered what be- 
e longed to them. 7 ED. 


© Preſcription of Time is of no. Conſideration a- 


„ mong Princes, but Right always takes Place, and 


«© by the Law of the Twelve Tables the Authority re- 
& mains perpetual againſt an Enemy. _ 

« Although the Eungliſb undertook the late War 
< for the ſake of Calais, yet no mention was made of 
ce that Place in the Treaty of Troye, and thereby 
„ they owned they had no farther Pretenſions to it. 


The Clauſe inſerted in the Treaty of Troye, re- 


c lating to the Reſervation of Rights, concerns only 


„ ſmall and infignificant Matters, and not the Reſti- 
„ tution of Calais, which is an Article of the greateſt 


„Importance. 


FThe pretended Attempts of Francis II in Scot- 
« land, could by no means affect the Right of Charles 
* IX his Succeſſor. Indeed, the very Intentions of 


40 e Perſons are in ſome reſpects liable to the 
aws; but the Caſe of Princes is quite diffe- 


cc 


* 


„„ : „ | 
„ The late King in aiding the Queen of Scotland 
% his Wife, did no more than the Engliſb themſelves 


had done in ſeizing on Havre de Grace, under co- 


e lour of keeping it for the King. What is more, 
they furniſhed the Prince of Conde with Money, 


and therefore by theſe two Things they have for- 
4 feited their Claim to Calais. 


When it pleaſed God-that the French ſhould re- 


cover Calais, he ſet the natural Bounds between 


ü 


: ” 


f 
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the Kingdoms of France and England, as the Latin 1567. 
E ES” 1 


Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 


“ In a word, if any one had the Aſſurance to 

te propoſe to the King the Reſtitution of Calais, he 

would deſerve not only Death, but a worſe Puniſh- 
ment, Damnation. e 


Smith replied. He would not ſtay to ſhow the The Eng- 

„ Weakneſs of the Arguments alledged by the Chan- liſh An 

ce cellor, becauſe he could not believe the refuſing to Sd 

«© reſtore Calais would in good earneſt be grounded n. 
* upon Reaſons ſo little plauſible. There is a Treaty 
| made expreſsly on this Account, which the Chan- 
. „ cellor never mentions, as if he had forgot that up- 
7 on this Treaty, ſigned, ratified, and ſworn to by 
the King of France, the Queen of England's De- 
mand is grounded. Neither did he intend to loſe 
time in combating Maxims, which, if admitted, 


1 „would render all Treaties between Sovereigns of 
& 6 no manner of effect: but would content himſelf 
| * with anſwering two Object ions which were the 
t- “ moſt ſpecious. As for the Treaty of Troye, he 
s e appealed to ſome of the Commiſſioners who were 
of preſent at the Concluſion of that Treaty, whether 
he © it were not true, that it was agreed the Reſtitution _ 
e- te of Calais ſhould be compriſed in the general Re- 


* ſervation of Rights, and that the Reaſon which 
they alledged to hinder the Town of Calais from 
being reſerved by Name, was becauſe the Eight 
«© Years were not yet expired. As for Havre de 
« Grace, the Engliſh made a peaceable Entry, being 
< invited by the Inhabitants and the People of Nor- 
% mandy. In ſhort, as for the Money lent to the 
% Prince of Cond?, the King of France himſelf owned 
c it was for his Service, ſince it was to pay the Ger- 
« man Soldiers who threatned to ravage the King- 
% dom”. But all cheſe Reaſons were to no Anne 


1567: of purpoſe, France being reſolved not to part with 


Calais. I ſhall obſerve here by the way, that the 
Chancellor of France did not uſe, in order to evade 
the Reftitution of Calais, the Arguments taken from 
the Treaty itſelf of Cateau, as he might have juſtly 
done, if that Treaty were expreſſed in the Terms, or 
after the manner mentioned by the French Hiſtorians. 


Ela - lt was not the Chancellor's Arguments that hinde- 


m_ e red Elizabeth from aſſerting her Right to Calais, bur 
diffemble. the Poſture of her Affairs, which would not allow 

5 her to enter into a War with France. Her Intention 
on the Throne in ſpite of the Endeavours of her Ene- 

mies. This was her only Care, during the whole 
Courſe of her Reign. Hence it was that ſhe ſome- 

times made as if ſhe would marry, though in all ap- 
pearance ſhe had no mind to it at all. The firſt ſhe 
decoyed with this Hope, was the Archduke Charles of 

Auſtria, the ſame that was propoſed to the Queen of 

Scotland by the Cardinal of Lorrain. She carried her 
Diſſimulation ſo far, as to ſend the Earl of Suſſex in 
Embaſſy to the Emperour Maximilian to ſettle the 
Marriage Terms, the Emperour on his Part having 
diſpatched to her Count Stolberg to keep her in this 

good Refolution. The Earl of Syſex ſtayed five 
Months at Vienna about this Negotiation, going thi- 

ther under colour of carrying the Emperour the Or- 

der of the Garter. But he was accompanied with the 

Lord North, the Earl of Leiceſter's Creature, who 


was ordered by his Patron to defeat the Negotiation 
as much as poſſible, by tacitly hinting to the Imperi- 


al Court, that the Queen had no deſign to marry, 
whatever ſhe pretend 


baſſador, who, fearing the Queen would eſpouſe the 
Earl of Lzicefter, did his utmoſt to adjuſt all Diffe- 
rences and remove all Objections. The main Diffi- 


Point was to find out Expedients which ſhould ſatisfy 
both Courts. The Emperour relaxed as much as he 


| 
4 


was not to invade, but to defend and maintain herſelf 


%%% Yo a, a wg ĩͤ Co TT 


. The Emperour found after- 
_ wards that North was better informed than the Am- 


culty was the Article of Religion, about which the 


could, | 


„„ ;P ʒ̃᷑̃᷑̃᷑̃᷑ EPR ISL 


greed, that the Archduke ſhould have the Title of 
King of England, and Guardianſhip of the Children, 
in caſe the Queen died firſt, As to Religion, after 
the Emperour had often but in vain demanded the 
Privilege of a publick Church for the Archduke, he 
conſented at length that he ſhould be ſatisfied with 
having a private Chapel in ſome Part of the Royal 


Palace, where no Eng/i/bman ſhould be admitted; and 


if his way of Worſhip happened to give any Offence, 


he ſhould forbear it for a time, and be preſent with 


the Queen at the Service of the Church of England, 
But this Affair being debated in the Council of Eng- 
land, the Queen ſent the Earl of Suſſex word that ſhe 
could not agree even to this. So the Negotiation The N. 


was broke off, though without Noiſe, with Marks of £9*#ation 
Eſteem and Friendſhip which the Emperour and the e. 
Queen gave one another. By the way, this Obſtacle % 


touching Religion was the Means the Queen always on ch450c- 


" Book XVII. 23, E L IZ AB ETH. „ 
could, and the Earl on his Part did all that lay in his 1567. 
Power to remove this Obſtacle. They had already 
= 


uſed to break off all Negotiations. about her Mar- cas. 


rage. And therefore ſhe never treated about mar- 

ry ing any but Cazbolick Princes, becauſe ſhe was ſure 
oftbreaking off the Negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed. 

As for the Proteſtant Princes who offered themſelves _ 
whilſt ſhe was fit to marry, ſhe took care to let them 
know out of hand, that they had nothing to hope for. 
This Behaviour confirms the Suſpicion which was all Elia 


along entertained, that ſhe had made a ſettled Reſo- beth's Pes. 


lution never to ſubmit to the Matrimonial Yoke, ** 
though her Affairs obliged her ſometimes to pretend 
the contrary. of | 


This Year arrived at London Ambaſſadors from Embaſ 


John Baſilowitz,. Grand Duke of Muſcovy. Their from uf 
publick Commiſſion was to confirm and renew the Cam . 


Favours which the Czar their Maſter had granted to 


the Eugliſo Merchants, aſſociated by the Name of the 

Muſcovy-Company, But with theſe Ambaſſadors re- 

turned Anthony Fenkinſon an Engliſbman, who had made 

„ and was charged 7 | 
ome 
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1567. ſome private Inſtructions. The Czar*s Deſign was 
to make with Elizabeth a League Offenſive and De- 
fenſive, with a mutual Obligation to afford each other 
a ſafe Retreat, in caſe either ſnould be driven out of 
his Dominions. This Prince, who was a great Ty- 

rant, was _— to provide beforehand for his Safety, 
being apprehenſive his Subjects would not always 
bear with his Tyranny. The Queen returned him a 
doubtful Anſwer, which he had no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with, and yet he granted two Years after to 
the Engliþ Merchants Privileges which very much 
conduced to make their Trade with Muſcovy to flou- 

riſh. 5 
Tronbls About this time there were ſome Commotions in 
a» Ireland. Ireland, occaſioned by the Rebellion of Shan-Onzal, 
a2 Lord of great Intereſt in the North, but they ended 
with the Death of the Rebel, who was ſlain by his 
op, Teh 5 
"Dearth of The Duke of Norfolk, who was one of thoſe that 
 theDurch- were moſt in the Queen's Favour, loſt his Dutcheſs 
* Nor. this Year, and by that means he unfortunately ſaw 
19 himſelf in a Condition to form Projects which in the 

End brought on his Ruin. | | 
Air of The Affairs of the Low- Countries were very much 
b Low- altered during this Year. The great Men were di- 


Countries. vided, and ſeveral had betrayed the common Cauſe. 


Siotius. The Prince of Orange was withdrawn to his Govern- 
= ments, Count Horn to his own Houſe, and Count 
Egmont continued with the Governeſs, who taking 
Advantage of this Diſſention, revoked whatever ſhe 

had been forced to grant to the Reformed. Which 

done, ſhe ſent for ſome Troops out of Germany, and 

raiſed ſome Walloon Regiments. Shortly after, Phi- 


ip II reſolved to ſend the Duke of Alva into the | 


. Low-Countries, with an Army of native Spaniards to 
chaſtiſe both the Nobles and People. Whereupon, 

the Prince of Orange retiring into Germany, the Duke 

of Alva entered the Country at the Head of his 

Army, without meeting any Oppoſition. Upon his 

Arrival at Bruſſels, the Dutcheſs of Parma put the 
= Govern- 


* 
r 
5 
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| 
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Government into his Hands, and then the Duke ex- 
ereiſed Cruelties which it is needleſs: to repeat here, 

ſeeing they are known to all the World. The Counts 

Egmont and Horn loſt their Lives by the Hand of the 

Hangman, whilſt Montigny ſuffered the ſame Puniſh- 

ment in Spain, and all the Prince of Orange's Eſtates 
were confiſcated. 1 * 


On the other Hand, the Court of France, under Afairs of 
colour of being afraid of the Duke of Alva, who was France. 


to paſs by the Borders, had levied Six Thouſand 


_ Swiſs, with deſign to extirpate the Huguenots, whilſt 


the Duke of Alva ſhould do the ſame in the Low- 


Countries, purſuant to the Agreement at Bayonne. It 
is eaſy to ſee that in ſuch a JunEture, Elizabeth could 
not attempt to recover Calais. It was doing a good 


deal if the could avert the Flames which threatned 


England. Mean while the Prince of Cond, after ha- 


ving with much ado eſcaped the Snares of the Court, 


drew the Huguenots together again by the Help of the 
Admiral, and he was very near ſucceeding in his De- 


ſign of carrying away the King at Meaux. Having 
miſſed his Aim, he went and blocked up Paris. To 
be ſhort, on the roth of November was fought at the 
Gates of Paris a Battle, wherein the Conſtable Mont. 
morency was ſlain. This Action having decided no- 
thing, the Prince marched to meet Cazimir, Count 
Palatine, who was bringing him an Aid of Three 
Thouſand Foot, and Six "Thouſand Five Hundred 
Horſe, In September La Nouè, one of the Chiefs of the 


Huguenots, had taken Orleans. Thus all the neigh- 
bouring Countries of England, viz. Scotland, France, 


and the Low-Countries, were in Trouble and Confu- 


| fion, whilſt the Engliſo, by the wiſe Management of 


their Queen, enjoyed a profound Peace. 


It was however with the Expence of her own uf 568. 
Quiet that Elizabeth ſecured that of her People. She bett 


concern 


had whereof to be afraid both at Home and Abroad, bereff 


and conſequently ſhe was obliged to attend perpetu- with rhe 
ally as well to foreign as domeſtick Affairs, that ſhe Hugue 


4 


might prevent the Deſigns of her Enemies. The INE 9 . 
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very uneaſy: - 
83 and as there 


ed that the War which was waging at 2 
Proteſtants of France and of the Tow-Countrits, Was ys 
the Effect of the mutual Counſels of the French and 5 
Spaniſh Courts, and that the Deſtruction of the Pro- 1 
reſtant Religion Was che princi a Object cheſe two * 
Courts had in view. Elizabeth therefore thought it OT 
abſolutely neceſſary to let the King of France know did 
that ſhe Was concerned in che Preſervation of the Par 
Huguenols, what Reaſon ſoever ſhe might have to = 
complain of their Behaviour to her. To that Pur- 3 
doſe ſhe ordered Norris her Ambaſſador to Charles the 
15 „to interceed earneſtly for the» and give to un- | Qu 
derſtand that ſhe knew her OWN Intereſt too well not 85 
to ſuffer chem to be entirely ruined. Theſe Threats = 
from England, the Reſolution of the Huguenols, and Nl (+1 
the Aid they had from Germany: produced a go f cal 
Effect, and procured them a Peace. But it was only WE 
a treacherous Peace, wherein the Court intended only Ill fe; 
to deceive them, and which for that Reaſon Was calle 4 
afterwards 14 Lame Peace Catherine de Medici. 00 
knowing very well it would not be long before the Wl yt 
War would break our again, reſolved to be before - wh 
hand, in order to prevent Elizabeth from aſſiſting the I 1 
Huguenots. To that End ſhe began now to drop Ny; 
ſome Hints to the Engliſh Ambaſſador about 4 Mar- ſc 
riage betwixt Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, who Hu 
was but Seventeen Years of Age. 1 ſhall ſpeak e {e- 5 
where of the Sequel of this Project. „ 
At the ſame time Philip II ſhow ed the Spite he had Ig. 
| 124 confining her Am Wa 
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"*irtoe Rot he Treaty between Charles V and Henry 1568. 
VIII, was inſulted by the Spaniſb Fleet, which took = 
and rifled three of his Ships. Theſe Outrages were 
very grievous to Elizabeth, eſpecially as the Mer- 
chants loudly murmured, and were importunate for 
a War with Spain. But ſhe did not think proper to 
make then any Step to ſhow her Reſentment, for fear 
ſhe ſhould be engaged farther than the Situation of 
her Affairs would allow. She had the more Reaſon 
not to enter into a War of this nature, as at the ſame 
time the Affairs of Scotland which touched her more 
nearly took a new Turn, and might have, with re- 
gard to her, very important Conſequences. 
Queen Mary was Priſoner at Loch levin: but that Aﬀairs of 
did not hinder her from having ſtill a pretty ſtrong Scotland. 
Party conſiſting of all the Catholicks, and thoſe that 
envied and hated the Earl of Murray, or ſuch as were 
in Credit about him. The Truth is, theſe People for 
the moſt part troubled themſelves but little about the 
Queen; but they thought ſhe could afford them a 
plauſible Handle to act againſt the Regent, and it 
was this that cauſed them to declare for her. On the 
other Side, in the Regent's Party itſelf, which was 
d called the King's, there were ſome who had joined 
Vith it purely to ruin Bothwel, whom they hated and 
feared. Theſe imagined, that if they could get him 
ed ¶ our of the way, Things would return to their proper 
channel, and the Queen might marry ſome Prince 


he ¶ who would cauſe Scotland to flouriſh again. Grange, Grange 8 
2 who was of this Number, being informed that. Both- purſues 
* 


wel was playing the Pyrate near the Iſles of Scher- Bothwel, 
"Op end, equipped ſome Veſſels, and reſolved to go in e . 

Chace of him, believing all Troubles would ceafe Dent” 
ho Eupon his Death. He was ſo lucky as to meet with where he 
fe. um. He purſued him, and obliged him at length to en 
run- his Ship a- ſhore, and eſcape to Land in his Boar. 9 mu 
But his Ship was taken with his Servants, who, it is Buchan... 
fad, gave Information of many Things concerning the Melvil. 
ate King's Murder, which reflected upon the Queen. 


Put there 1 is no 9 upon ſuen ſort of publick Re- 
Y | ports. 
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* ** ports. ' Bothewel having the good luck to eſcape; but 
not knowing which way to ſteer his Courſe, reſolved W- 
at laſt to retire into Denmark, where he was taken up 
and thrown. into Priſon. He lived there Ten Vears in 
extreme Miſery, which turned his Brains. Camden 
affirms, that before his Death, he /alemnly proteſted tae 
Queen had no Hand in the Murder of the King ber Huſ. 
band. But according to Cuſtom, this Author does 
not let us know from whence he had this Particu- 
lar 7. 
Several of. Bot hevel being no Ls: to be fans: all thoſe that 
ble be. had declared againſt the Queen merely f from their 
b, Hatred to him, forſook the King's Farty, ſome pri. 
have ie vately, others openly. The Earl of 'Lidington and 
the Lord Boyd were of the Number of thoſe who 
feigned to be ſtill attached to the Regent, in order. | 
to have the fairer Opportunity to do the Queen Ser- 
f vice. The Earl of Argyle wavered for a time, but at | 
llaſt he quitted the Earl of Murray, and Joined with 1 
the other Party. 4 
The Queen Mean while the 3 being gone to Glaſcow, 
efcape; out heard a few Days after that the Queen had made her 


* 


Buchan, Eſcape from Lock-levin, and was at Hamilton-Caſtle, * 
but twelve Miles from Glaſtow, This News quickly W + 

flying every where, the Lord of Boyd, who was of] ti 

the Regent's Council, forſook him immediately and 1 

went to the Queen. . 
5 The Regent was in a very great Perplexity, eſpeci E 
. ally as he learned at the ſame time that the Qucens *Z 


egainft the Friends were drawing People together from all Sides I ce 
We and flocked to her in great Numbers. This made asg 
him ſenſible that he muſt either forſake the Party, Q 
or try the Fortune of a- Battle. He choſe the laſt, 0 


e "= aſſembling ſome Troops, though not near ſo nul . 
1 merous as the Queen's, he departed from Glaſcow at tir 
| 8 the very time the Queen was marching to give hin NM 
| Metvit, Battle. Melvil bs he ef. 8 W at rst Was 
| P: 90, 91. | e NO © 0 
= . „ 
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8 at Notre * Soifſons. 30005 $ Coll. Tom II. P. 610. 
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Elizabeth, to deſire her Protection and Leave to re- 
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not to fight, but only to go to the Caſtle unbar- 1568. 
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give a Deſcription of it here *. It ſuffices to ſay in a 34771 


} 


word, the Queen loſt the Day, and for fear of falling wherein 
into the Hands of her Enemies, fled towards the e Queen 


Borders of England. She choſe for her firſt Retreat fog mn 


the Houſe of Maxwel Baron of Herris : but a few ;owards 


Days after, not thinking herſelf ſafe there, or in any he Bord- 
other Place in the Kingdom, ſhe refolved to retire 9 
into England. If we attend never ſo little to what had 5 
"paſſed hitherto between Elizabeth and Mary, and to 
the juſt Reaſons they had ro diſtruſt one another, and 
to conſider each other as real Enemies, notwithitand- © _ 

ing the external Tokens they gave one another of 

mutual Friendſhip, which was all Diſſimulation, we 
ſhall never believe that Mary would have voluntarily - © 
taken Refuge in England, if it had been in her Choice 
to retire elſewhere. But there was no middle Way. 
There was a Neceſſity either of running the Risk of 

falling once more into the Hands of the Scots her 
Enemies, or of throwing herſelf into the Arms of 
"Elizabeth. Of the two Dangers, one was near and | 
certain: the other was yet diſtant, and not ſo certain, 

as to deſtroy all hopes of finding Aſſiſtance in that 

1 Generoſity. However this be, having thus $he ge 
reſolved, ſhe ſent one of her Servants, John Beton, to inte Eng- 


land, 4 
ſends a 


tire into England. Camden ſays, ſhe ſent by the ſame Aleſſenger 


Meſſenger a Diamond, which ſhe had received from 1 Eliza» 


| FI. beth. 
* Melvil deſcribes this Battle at large. The Victory was owing 


to the Conduct of the Laird of Grange. See Meivil's Memoirs, 
P. 91. | X | 


| 
| 
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1s. her as a Pledge of her Friendſhip, and of her Pro- 
miſe to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of her Power, when 
there ſhould be Occaſion. And yet this ſame Author 


has inſerted, under the Year 1582 of his Annals, a 
Letter of Mary to Elizabeth, wherein it appears tat 


this Diamond was ſent back before the Battle of G1 

cow. Beſides, though Elizabeth might poſſibly have 
added to her Preſent of the Diamond ſome tender and 
affectionate Expreſſions, with ſome general Promiſes, 
there is no likelihood ſhe intended to oblige herſelf ſo - 


far as Camden would inſinuate. This is what I believe 


for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, it is certain Elizabeth was 
never ſo well · affected to Mary as that comes to. Se- 


cCondly, ſuch an Engagement was directly contrary 
do her Intereſt, which required not that ſhe ſhould be 


+ ſo careful of her Rival's Proſperity. Laſtly, no Time 


can be aſſigned when Elizabeth was under a ſort of 
Neceſſity to carry her Diſſimulation to that height. 
Elize- Camden adds, Elizabeth ſent word to Mary by the 


beths {ame Beton, that ſhe would give her all the Proof; of 


I riendſhip which could be expected from a Siſter. But 


as I have often hinted, it is not always ſafe to rely 
Mary ar- wholly on the Teſtimony of this Author. However, 
rivesi® before this Anſwer arrived, Mary fearing to be diſ- 
— covered in her Retreat, went on Board a ſmall Veſſel, 
| and came to Yirkinton in Cumberland, attended only 
_ . by the Lords Herris and Fleming, and a few Servants. 
1 Elza- The ſame Day ſhe writ to Elizabelb, acquainting her 
beth, with her Arrival in England. She told her in the Let- 
ter, that having eſcaped out of Priſon, and intend- 

ing to go to Dunbarton, her Enemies came out againſt 


her to diſpute her Paſſage (a), and defeated her Army: 


Thatthis Misfortune obliged her to quither Kingdom, 


where ſhe could not be with ſafety, to come and im- 


lore her Protection, and ſhe intreated her to cauſe her 
to be conducted to her Preſence. She ſaid alſo in the 
ſame Letter, That her Enemies, after having murdered 
ber ee e ber 0 bad committed a new Crime, 


( a) The a appears 4 the  Teflimony of Melvil above- 
- mentioned, 2 | 
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which they pretended to charge her with, tho they them- 1868. 
. Bad plotted it, as appears by a Writing under their © 


aun Hands and Goals It is this doubtleſs which gave 


| n occaſion to ſay under the Year 1567, that the 
Farls of Murray and Morton bound themſelves by a 
Weins to ſupport Bothwel when he ſhould have kit. 
led the King. If this Writing, which never appeared, 


ere really true, it would evidently follow that Mary 
Was not ignorant of Bothwel's being Author of the 
King her Husband's Murder, ſince ſhe knew Murray 


and Morton had promiſed to ſave him harmleſs. But 


it is not at all likely ſhe would have made ſuch a Con- 
feſſion to Elizabeth. Beſides, on Suppoſition that Ma- 
ry's Letter was ſuch as Camden repreſents i it, ſhe does 
not name the Earl of Murray. She only imputes to 


ber Enemies the Crime ſhe herſelf was accuſed of. We 


ſhall ſee hereafter how ſhe maintained what ſhe had 


advanced, and after what manner ſhe made her De- 
fenſe. 83 
© Elizabeth being e that the Queen of. Seats Elizabeth 


was in England after loſing a Battle, ſent Sir Francis _— ro 


Knoles to comfort her, and ordered her to be lodged — 4 
at a Gentleman's Houſe, where ſhe was treated as a juſtified 


Queen. After that ſhe was conducted to Carliſle. herſelf. 


Camden, = 


Here Mary writes a ſecond Letter, according to walüin 
Camden, intreating her either to admit her to her Pre- 15 
ſence, or give her leave to depart elſewhere. Camden Notris : 
ſays here, That Elizabeth was touched with. Com paſſi- Inftrutt. 
* becauſe the Queen of Scots offered to debats ber 

Cauſe before ber, and engaged to prove her Adverſaries 

guilty of the Crime they unjuſtly loaded ber with, But 

this Hiſtorian ſtretches. a little too far what Mary ſaid 


in her Letter, fince ſhe did not offer to prove her Ad- 
verſaries guilty, as indeed ſhe never attempted any 
ſuch Thing. There is not a ſingle Word in Camden's 
5 3 a he to the Eve of t Dat what muſt j 


* Cab Words are, She ſeemed at leaſt touched (for who 
can dive into the Hearts of Princes, of which they who are wiſe 


always keep the Key) with a hearty Senſe of, c. 
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be guarded againſt. We are going to ſee the Com- 
paſſion. Elizabeth had of this Queen. 
back. Word, that as ſhe ſtood charged by the Voice 


of the Publick, with being concerned in the Murder 


= 


of the King her Huſband, or at leaſt with not having 


made any Enquiry after the Murderers, and with 
keeping ſtill in her Service, and in her very Houſe 
ſuch as were accuſed of being Accomplices, ſhe could 
not ſee her till ſhe had cleared herſelf of ſo heinous an 


Accuſation, and deſired her to let her know in what 


manner ſhe intended to juſtify herſelf. Whereupon 
it was agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould hear her Defence, 


and give her Protection if ſhe found her Innocent. It 
is very probable, or rather evident, that herein E- 
lizabeth had no other view but to gain Time, that ſhe 


might have a Pretenſe to detain her till ſhe had de- 


q 


Sun dry O- 
_ pinions in 
the Coun- 
cil about 
Mary. 
Camden. 


termined what was to be done, which her Council was 

at no ſmall Loſs to know. | N 
There were on this Occaſion ſeveral Courſes to be 

taken, and each had its Difficulties. But as it is pretty 


uſual in the Councils of Princes, the Star by which 


the Miniſters and Counſellors were guided, was not 
Juſtice or Equity, but the Queen's Safety. In much 
the ſame Cafe Henry IV detained the King of Scotland's 


eldeſt Son, who was King himſelf afterwards, under 


Colour that he was come into his Dominions without 
his Leave, and he was kept here till the Reign of 


© Henry VI. It cannot be denied that a Sovereign has 


Power to ſeize a foreign Prince who enters his Terri- 
tories without a Safe- Conduct. But there are Caſes 
wherein a Right ſtretched to the utmoſt Rigour be- 
comes the Height of Injuſtice. Such was that of Hen- 
ry VI, with regard to the Prince of Scotland. But in 
this of Mary, the Circumſtances appeared ſtill more 
favourable. It was a Woman, a Woman vanquiſhed 
by her own Subjects, of whom ſhe was afraid; and 
who far from being liable to be ſuſpected of any ill 


Deſign againſt England, was fled hither for Refuge, 


and to implore the Protection of a Queen her near 


Relation, who had always affected to give her _ 
= VE. R 


She ſent her 
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of her Friendſhip. So to conſider the Queen's Fault 
only as a fort of Breach of the Law of Nations, ſne 
did not deſerve to be detained in Captivity. But as 1 
ſaid before, it is not always by theſe Maxims that So- 
vereigns are guided. The Point in debate in the En- 
glifþ Council was not to find out what was moſt con- 


ſonant to Juſtice or Generoſity, but what was moſt 


Advantagious. The ſundry Reſolutions therefore 
which might be taken with reſpect to the Queen of 
Scots were examined, in order to pitch upon thax 
which would be moſt beneficial ro Elizabeth, The 
firſt was to aſſiſt and ſer her on the Throne again, 
thereby to ſhow that Subjects ſhall not expel their So- 
vereigns with Impunity. But although this was what 
Elizabeth ſhould have done as a Sovereign, yet other 
more peculiar Conſiderations hindred her from endea- 
vouring to reſtore and render more powerful, a Queen 
whom ſhe juſtly looked upon as a dangerous Rival. 
For the ſame Reaſon it was to be feared, if ſhe ſent 
her back to Scotland, though without Succours, her _ 
Faction would lift up their Head again, and one 
Victory, which was not impoſſible, might render her 
Abſolute. In that Caſe ſhe might recall the French 
into Scotland, and purſue the Execution of the Pro- 
jets which were formed in France, in the Reign of 
Francis II her firſt Huſband, On the other Hand, if 
ſhe were ſent over to France, there wasno being certain 
that ſhe would not return to Scotland. Beſides, if the 
King of France, and the Princes of Lorrain were 
Maſters of her Perſon, it was very likely they would 
make uſe of her Name to invade England, and that 
the Pope and King of Spain would join with them. 
There was no way left therefore but to keep her in 
England, either Free or in Priſon. But to leave het 
at Liberty was running a manifeſt Hazard, Her Ti- 
tle to the Crown of England would draw to her Court 
all the Catholicks and diſatfe&ed Perſons in the King» 
dom, as well as the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſhdors 
to aſſiſt her with their Counſels. That if being abs 
| ſeat, the had been able to form a ſtrong Party in 
LF adz IC England, 
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18568. England, how much more might her Preſence render 
the ſame Party more numerous and powerful. It is 
certain, though Elizabeth and her Miniſters pretended 
to think it very ſtrange Mary ſhould lay Claim to the 
Crown of England, they knew however the Grounds 
of her Title, and were very ſenſible that a world of 
People were convinced that it was better than that of 
the Queen herſelf. - In ſhort, by detaining her in Pri- 
ſon there was no queſtion but Elizabeth would ſtir up 
againſt herſelf the Indignation of all Europe, by this 
| extraordinary Severity, which every one would not 
Elizabeth comprehend the Motives of. This was however the 
reſolves ro Courſe which Elizabeth reſolved upon by the Advice 
datain ber. of her Council, and without doubt by her own Incli- 
7 nation, It is certain, that over and above the Rea- 
ſons of State which induced her thereto, ſhe was 
ſpurred on by a perſonal Jealouſy ſhe had conceived 
againſt the Queen of Scots, who was handſomer and 
younger than herſelf, though ſhe was very far be- 
* Eliza- hind her in other Reſpects. However, to colour in 
bath he- foe Meaſure the Severity which was to be uſed to- 
2 wards the Queen, Elizabeth reſolved to make as if 
| ſhe were extremely concerned for her-Misfortune, and 
as if ſhe deſired nothing more heartily than to be con- 
vinced of her Innocence, that ſhe might then give 
her a powerful Aſſiſtance without Fear of the World's 
Reproaches. But withal ſhe took alſo. a Reſolution 
to ſpin out the Means which muſt be uſed to come at 
this Eclairciſement, till Time and the Opportunities 
which might offer, ſhould afford room to take other 
Meaſures. From thenceforward ſhe conſtantly refuſed 
to lend an Ear to thoſe who ſpoke againſt the Queen of 
Scots; but then ſhe was not ſorry that divers Accuſati- 
ons were ſpread abroad againſt her, to the end it might 
not be thought ſtrange that this Affair could not be 
cleared in a ſhort Time. So that Camden had reaſon to 
fay Elizabeth ſeemed touched with a Senſe of the 
Queen of Scotland's Misfortune, and openly deteſted 
the Behaviour of the Scots. But it does not follow 
that cheſe were her real Sentiments. Her Aim "—_ 


. 


. 


N 
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only to draw out the Affair to a great length, un- 1568. 
der Colour of working out the Juſtification of her 
Priſoner, it was not proper ſhe ſhould by her Dil- 
- courſes declare herſelf a Party againſt her. She ought 
rather to make appear ſhe inclined to her Side. Mary 
herſelf was for a good while deceived by this Policy. 
She imagined Elizabeth really intended to ſerve her. 
But diſcovering the Artifice at laſt, ſhe reſolved to 


E 

p take ſuch Meaſures as furniſhed her Enemy with a 

18 plauſible Handle to detain her in Priſon. I will ven- 

t ture to affirm, that this is the true Key of the Affair, 

e which will never be rightly underſtood, if we ſtand 

8 to what is ſaid by the Hiſtorians of either Side. 1 
i- Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the Earl of Affairs of 
a- Murray called a Parliament at Edinburgb, in order to eee. C 
as get thoſe condemned that had taken up Arms againſt 
d the King in Favour of the Queen. The oppolite Fac- _ 

d tion ſeeing they were about to be oppreſſed by the De- | 
e- cree of the States, uſed all their Endeavours to pre- ö 
in vent their Meeting. They even demanded Aid of the : 
o- Court of France, which reſolved to ſend an Army i- 

if to Scotland, under the Conduct of Martigues. In the 

id mean Time the Queen's Friends came together at Gla/- 

n- cow to conſult how they might hinder the meeting of 

ve the Parliament; but as they could reſolve upon. no- 

I's MW thing, the Earl of Argyle withdrew to his Houſe. The 

on Earl of Huntley more fiery than the reſt, drew ſome 


at Troops together, and went and poſted himſelf at 
ies Perth, that he might keep the Regent in Fear, till 
zer the Arrival of the French Succours. But the Civil 
ed War which broke out in France obliging the King to 
of keep the Troops deſigned for Scotland, the Earl of 
i- Huntley was forced to retire. This Remedy failing, the 
;ht i Queen's Friends applied to Elizabeth, repreſenting to 
be her, that the Regent by an unſeaſonable Seſſion of a 
to Parliament, was going to drive the principal Lords of 
the Scotland to Deſpair, and offered to take her for Umpire Elizabeth 
ted of their Differences with the Regent. This Offer was rakes great 
o very grateful to Elizabeth, becauſe ſhe could thereby age I 
g have the Management of the Affair in her own Hands, t, 
C1 © . 8 and Scotland. 
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nes. and ſpin it out to what length ſhe pleaſed. She let 
Murray know therefore, he would oblige her in put- 
ting off the meeting of the Parliament till ſne ſnould 
be better informed of the Reaſons which had induced 
the Scots to deprive their Queen of the Government 
of the Kingdom. But he deſired to be excuſed, and 
held the Parliament on the Day appointed. Buchanan 
pretends, the Ear! of Lidingion, who made as if he | 
were attached to the Regent, managed it ſo by his In- 
trigues, that the States reſolved to puniſh only ſome 
of the moſt guilty, and that this Indulgence was a 
great means to ſtrengthen the Queen's , ny The 
Parliament breaking up, the Regent raiſed an Army 
in order to purſue thoſe who were condemned. He 
reduced ſeveral Places to the Obedience of the King, 
and very probably would have over-run the whole 
Kingdom, if the Court of England had not interrupt- 
1 ed the Execution of his Deſigns. *-  _ 
She be Elizabeth found ſo great an Advantage in becoming 
comes Un- . . | 
 pireof Umpire of the Affairs of Scotland, that ſhe took Care 
Differences not to let ſlip the preſent Opportunity without making 
berwees the moſt of it. To compaſs her Ends the more cafily, 
ben ſhe plainly hinted, that ſhe believed the Queen of 
Buchanan. Scots innocent; that ſhe herſelf was concerned in her 
Camden. Quarrel, which all Sovereigns ought to eſpouſe, and 
tdttat it was their Intereſt to chaſtize rebellious Subjects, 
who might give a dangerous Example to others. In t 
a Word, ſhe knew how to diſguiſe her Sentiments ſo a 
well, that the Scoteh Queen's Friends, blinded by theſe 7 
Appearances, perſwaded the unfortunate Queen to I ti 
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offer to appoint Commiſſioners to defend her Cauſe t. 
before Elizabeth, and ſo fell into the Snare Elizabeth al 
had laid for her. She had no ſooner made this im- ni 


prudent Offer, but Elizabeth writ to the Earl of Mur. fi 
ay, that the Proceedings of the Scots in depoſing their v 


: Queen, were fo extraordinary, that ſhe could not ap- W; 
8 3 them, unleſs they made appear by very good 
Reaſons, that they could not have done otherwiſe. w. 


ST That if their Queen were Innocent, ſhe thought her- m 
 *  felf bound by all forts of Conſiderations to protect I py 
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ber, and reſtore her to the Throne; but that ſhe was 1568. 
very willing before ſne came to any Reſolution, to "A 


hear what they had to ſay in Vindication of their Con- 


duct. That therefore ſhe deſired the Regent would She deſires > 
ſend ſome Perſons who were well informed of Mat- % g 
ters to Zort, where ſhe would order Commiſſioners p,cjes into 
to go and hear what the Scots had to alledge againſt England. 
their Queen. That it was neceſſary he ſhould in Per- 
ſon clear himſelf of the Crimes he was accuſed of. In 
ſhort, ſhe gave him to underſtand ſhe ſhould take his 
| Refuſal as an authentick Proof of Mary's Innocence. 
Elizabeth muſt needs have talked ſomewhat big, to 
oblige the Regent to take ſo extraordinary a Step. 
Beſides, it was no leſs neceſſary to keep by that means. 
the Queen of Scots in the Belief that Elizabeib ſought 
only to cauſe her to come off honourably, for tear 
ſhe ſhould revoke the Conſent ſhe had given. Elixa- 
beth*'s real Aim was to come at a Pretenſe to detain 
the Queen of Scots, till the Affair ſhould be cleared, 
well knowing ſhe ſhould not want Means to ſpin it 
out as long as ſhe pleaſed. Beſides, how much ſoever 
ſhe pretended not to be fully informed of Matters, 
ſhe knew enough to judge that the Scots would bring 
pretty good Evidence againſt Mary, and thereby fur- 
niſh her with a very natural Handle to require a far- 
ther Examination of the Buſineſs. All this was ex- 
tremely agreeable to the Scheme ſhe had laid down, 
and afforded her Means to ſtop the Mouths of the 
French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, who preſſed her con- 
tinually in behalf of the captive Queen. She gare 
them to underſtand ſhe intended to aſſiſt Mary with 
all her Forces, and to reſtore her to her former Dig- & 
nity; but that Decency required the Queen ſhould _ 
firſt be cleared before all the World of the Crime ſhe . 
was Charged with, and that all the Expedition poſſihle 
was about to be uſed to make her Innocence appear. 


The Earl of Murray was very much at a Loſs Therogens | 


what Anſwer he ſhould return to Elizabeth's Sum-is dt = 
mons. It was dangerous for a Regent of Scotland to pn LN 
put to Arbitration an Affair already decided by the fach, 
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8. Parliament, and diſhonourable to anſwer before a 
foreign Power. But on the other Hand, he could 
not ſupporr himſelf but by the Aſſiſtance of England; 
how much leſs if Elizabeth ſhould reſolve to reſtore 
Mary to the Throne? Beſides, he was afraid his 
Refuſal would be conſtrued as a Sign that he miſtruſt- 
eee. the Juſtice of his Cauſe. So after having conſult- 
ed his Friends upon ſo nice a Point, he reſolved to 
* go himſelf to 797% with nine Deputies, who were ap- 
inted to aſſiſt him (a). Of this Number were the 
Fart of Morton, the Earl of Lidington, Macgil a fa- 
mous Civilian, and George Buchanan Author of the 
Hiſtory of Scotland. Mary nominated the Lords Her- 
ris, Fleming, Leviſton, Sir Robert Melvil, Brother of 
the Author of the Memoirs, and the Biſhop of Roſs. 
Elizabeth commiſſioned 7. homas Howard Duke of Nor- 
folk, Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, to go and hear what both Parties had to ſay, 
either for or againſt, All theſe Lords came to York 
on one and the ſame Day, namely, the 4th of Oober. 
In order to underſtand fully what paſſed at the Con- 
rener of York, and at another afterwards at Hamp. 
ton- Court, it will be neceſſary to know what is ſaid 
upon this Occaſion in Meluil's Memoirs. Without 
this Key one can ſcarce underſtand any Thing by Bu- 
chanan's Account, and ſtill leſs by Camden's, who en- 
deavoured rather to darken than clear the Matter. 
What Melvil relates is a Secret which Buchanan and 
Camden were e the Ighoralie or. ONT 


16 Conſe- chief of 2 s F 108 in Enland. Fo or which 1 Rea- 
: York | ſon he accepted the Commiſſion of going to preſide at 

rk. the 7 ork-Conference, purely with Deſign to hinder its 
nap in; "4 mans oh as Kr e and to break her 


5 Nleaſures. 


125 49 ee names {VESTS fn no doubt all thoſe who 
ende the Regent, He was bimſelf of this ne, 
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Meaſures. How private ſoever the Plan might be 
which the Queen had formed, the Duke of Norfolk it 
ſeems had got entire Knowledge of it, Courtiers hav- 
ing uſually. a wonderful Sagacity to diſcover what 


the Prince would keep moſt Secret. Nay, tis ſaid he Melvil. - 


had ordered the Earl of Meſtmoreland his Lieutenant 
in the Preſidentſhip of the Vorib, to kill the Earl of 


Murray when he came upon the Borders, and to ſeize 


all his Papers, that he might deſtroy the Proofs he . 
was bringing againſt the Queen of Scots; but that 


having altered his Mind, he had revoked the Order. 
In the beginning of the Conference, he ſtarted ſeveral 


Incidents to retard the Concluſion of the Affair for 
which they were met. But at laſt, perceiving all his 


Endeavours would avail only for a Delay of a few 


Days more, he opened his Mind to the Earl of Liding- 


ton, who though ſuſpected by all the King's Party 


had attended the Regent as Deputy and Secretary of 


State. The Duke told this Lord, that he could not 


imagine what Reaſon had induced the Scots to come 


and accuſe their Queen before Engliſh Commiſſioners; 


that by ſo doing they greatly diſhonoured their Nati- 
on, and would one Day be reſponſible for it. Lid- 


ington replied, that he was very glad to find him of 
his Mind; that for his Part he had done his utmoſt to 
| hinder the Regent from taking this Tyr ; that Grange 


had done the ſame, but to no Purpole : That if he 
had accompanied the Regent, it was only in hopes to 
ſucceed better in. England, and defired him to talk 


with the Regent himſelf, and try to diſſwade him from 
accuſing the Queen. The Duke of Norfolk knowing 
by this that the Earl of Murray's Proceedings were 
not liked of by all his Party, and that even Remon- ' 
ſtrances had been made to him upon this Occaſion, 
hoped by ſpeaking to him himſelf, he ſhould be able 
to prevail with him in ſome Meaſure. He talked with 
him therefore in private, and repreſenting. to him 


what he had before ſaid to Lidington, he added, that 


he was; much miſtaken if he imagined Elizabeth i- 
_ tended to give Sentence upon the Diſpute he and his 
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2568: Party had with the Queen of Scots: but that her only 


Aim was to make them ſubſervient to her own Ends: 
That if he had a Mind to be convinced of this, he 
need only require an Engagement under her own 
Hand, to give Sentence as ſoon as the Proofs ſhould 
be produced, and to take the King of Scotland's Parr, 
In Caſe the Queen his Mother ſhould be found guilty. 
He added the Queen would never give any ſuch En- 
gagment under her Hand and Seal, and thereby he 
might know ſhe ſought only to amuſe them. In ſhort, 
he knew how to manage the Regent ſo well, that be- 
fore they parted they agreed, that when he was called 
upon to produce his Evidence, he ſhould demand firſt 
11 Engagement from the Queen, ſuch as the Duke 
ad ſuggeſted to him. The Earl of Murray impart- 
ed this Agreement to none but the Earl of Lidington 
and Sir James Melvil, who liked it mightily, 
At the next Meeting, the Regent being preſſed to 
give in his Proofs againſt the Queen of Scots,” replied, 
Juſt as he had agreed with the Duke of Norfolk, to the 
great Surprize of every Body, except thoſe who were 
in the Secret. It was reſolved therefore to write to the 
Queen, to inform her of the freſh Difficulty which 
Was ſtarted, and to know whether ſhe would give the 
Regent of Scotland the Engagement he demanded. 
Her Anſwer was, ſne thought it very ſtrange her 
Mord could not be taken, but that a Writing under 
her own Hand ſhould be required, and deſired the Ear] 


df Murray to ſend two Deputies to acquaint her with 


where ſo jealous. © 


his Reaſons. The Regent choſe for this purpoſe the 
Earl of Lidington, and Macgil, to the great Amaze- 
of the reſt of the Deputies, who could not conceive 
that he ſhould be willing to truſt with ſuch a Commilſ- 
ſion the Earl of Z1dingion, of whom the whole Party 
Sghortly after, the Queen deſired the Regent to 
come himſelf to London with the other Deputies; to 


Which he conſented, When they were arrived, ſhe | 


appointed other Commiſſioners to confer with them, 
namely, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Cecil, the Earl of Leica 
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ed. She earneſtly wiſhed upon ſeveral Accounts to 


have in her Hands the Proofs which were intended to 
be uſed to make good the Accuſation againſt the 


Queen of Scots. Firſt, to ſtop the Mouths. of ſuch as 


murmured at her not endeavouring to reſtore that 


' Princeſs. And indeed, it was manifeſt if Mary were 


guilty of the Crime laid to her Charge, ſhe was un- 


_ worthy of her Protection. Secondly, having theſe 


re 


Proofs by her, ſhe would not only have the Manage- 
ment of this Affair, but ſhe might alſo cauſe all De- 
lays to be conſidered as ſo many Favours to Mary, 
who in all Appearance would not dare to preſs her to 
give Sentence. Spite and Jealouſy might poſſibly be 


a Third Reaſon. Elizabeth being ſecretly pleaſed with 


her Rival's Shame, In the firſt Conferences at Hamp- 
ton-Court, the Engliſh Commiſſioners were very ur- 


gent with the Earl of Murray to give in his Proofs a- 


gainſt the Queen of Scots. He anſwered, it was with 


extreme Reluctance that he could bring himſelf to ac- 


* 


_ to accuſe the Queen, though he was come into Eng- g- 
F 7855 | TY eg HOT, 


cuſe the Queen his Siſter, and that he ſhould never 


proceed to that Extremity, unleſs it were for the real 


Be L1IZABRTH 

ter, the Lord High-Admiral, and Sir William Sadler. 
_ Tis likely ſhe ſuſpected the Duke of Norfolk of ſame 
Prevarication, and this Suſpicion was not ill-ground- 
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Geod and Welfare of all Scotland : Thar therefore he 


required the Queen of England ſhould give a written 
Promiſe to protect the King in caſe the Queen his Mo- 
ther were found guilty. 9, 4 


The Affair ſtanding thus, and the Earl of Murray 


perſiſting in his Demand, the Earl of Morton happen- 
ed to be informed of this Agreement with the Duke 


of Norfolk, by ſome one whom Mary had truſted with 


the Secret *. Then it was Morton came to know the 


true Motive of the Regent's Conduct, which hither- 


to ſeemed to him incomprehenſible, ſince he refuſed _ 


be Duke of Norfolk had by a ſecret Hand advertiſed the 


Queen, and ſhe again told it to one of her Familiars, who adver- 
tiſed the Earl of Morten thereof. Melvil. p. 96. * 
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1568. land for that very Purpoſe. He imparted the Secret 
to ſome of his Collegues, and they reſolved to ac- 
quaint Secretary Cecil with it. What paſſed afterwards 
between Cecil and the Earl of Murray is not known; 
but it may be conjectured by what followed, that 
Murray ſattered himſelf to be prevailed with to act 

quite contrary to his Engagement. with the Duke of 
RS. ©: F ns ns 
At the firſt meeting after this Diſcovery, the En- 
gliſb Commiſſioners demanding that the Proofs againſt 
the Queen might be produced, and the Regent refu- 
ſigng it, all the Scots except Lidington were for produ- 
cing them. Then V ood, Secretary to the Regent, pre- 
tending a Zeal for his Maſter, ſaid, it was not from 
a Spirit of cavilling, as ſome thought, that the Regent 
would not give in the Accuſation, but becauſe the 
Queen of England denied the Aſſurance required: 
That this Aſſurance being given, he would immedi- 
ately deliver the Accuſation and Proofs which he had 
all ready; and with that he took the Papers out of his 
Boſom and ſhowed them to every Body. But whilſt 
he was holding them up, the Biſhop of Orkney ſnatch- 
ed them out of his Hand with eaſe, and gave them to 
the Engiih Commiſſioners. It is evident Murray had 
been gained by Elizabeth's Miniſters, and that this was 
only a Fetch that he might in ſome Meaſure keep his 
Word with the Duke of Norfo/k. With this Key it 
will be eaſy to underſtand what Buchanan and Camden 
ſay about the VYorłk-Conferences, which I ſhall but juſt 
touch upon, becauſe as theſe two Hiſtorians were ig- 
norant of the Duke of Norfolł's ſecret Intentions, and 
of the Motives of the Regent's Conduct, what they 
have related cannot be of much Service towards clear- 
ing this Part of the Hiſtory. 2 


| Account of : 


At the York-Conference, Mary's Deputies were 
the York- heard firſt. They proteſted that the preſent Pro- 
eker de ceedings ſhould not be prejudicial to the Rights of 
„ mn, Scotland, ſince Queen Elizabeth had no Power to med- 
den and dle with the Affairs of that Kingdom. Then they ſet 
Buchanan. forth at large the Injuries the Queen of Scots had - 
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| 1 conf 55 own: Subjects, and craved Elizabetl's 1508, 
Aſſiſtance. to recover her Throne. The Earl of 
Murray anſwered, that Borbwel was Author of the 
King's Murder: That he carried away the Queen 
with her own Conſent, and married her publickly: 
That afterwards, ſhe reſigned the Crown to the 
Prince her Son: That this Reſignation was confirmed, 
by the States, and it was not in his Power to alter 
| what the States had ratified. Mary's Deputies re- Camden. 
- plied, that the Queen's Marriage with Bot heel was 
not a ſufficient Reaſon to depoſe her, becauſe Bothwel 
was legally acquitted : That beſides it was manifeſt 
Bothwel was only a Pretence made uſe of by the Re- 
bels to act againſt the Queen, ſince they might have 
taken him if they had pleaſed; but they let him eſ- 
cape, becauſe the Queen alone was what they aimed 
at. Then they made a a i that the Reſignation of 
the Crown was extorted by Force, ſince it was not in 
the Queen's Power to refuſe it. 
Both Parties being heard upon theſe general Points, 
the Engliſh. Commiſſioners declared. they could not ad- 
mit of the Proteſtation againſt the Queen's being a 
competent Judge, by reaſon of her Right of Sove- 
4 reignty over the Kingdom of Scotland. As to the Buchan. 
Regent's Anſwer, they ſaid the Queen having com- 
miſſioned them to hear what the Deputies of Scotland 
had to ſay againſt their Queen, they could not allow 
the Determination of the States to be valid, becauſe 
f the Queſtion was to know whether they had Juſt . 
Grounds to determine in the manner they had done, 0 
4 SS which could not be known till the Reaſons, on which 
: their Determination was built, were examined. Then 
they appointed the 7th of October to examine the 
Proofs. ; 
At this ſame Meeting the, Ee Norfolk, hes) 4 
ſought only to ſpin out the Time, required that the 
Regent ſhould do Homage to the 7 for the King- 
dom of Scotland. But the Earl of Lidington anſwered 
for him, and affirmed, the Kingdom of Scotland owed 
10 4 to England That An r of Scotland. 
ed . 9 ; had | 


* 


Kia Mes done any, it was only for the En Jom 3 


 Knce fallen into the Hands of the Englijh*. © | 
Between this and the next Meeting on the th 91 
| BS 54 it was that the Earl of Murray made the 
afore: mentioned Agreement with the Duke of Nor. 
Folk. The Earl of Lidington opened the Meeting with 
a Speech directed to the Regent and Deputies of Sc. 
en. land, wherein he told them, Fhat whereas it appeared 
by the Authority granted by the Queen of England 10 ber 
nf foners, that ber wwhole- Deſign was ta engage the = 
Scots to throw a Blemiſh on the Reputation of their 
King's Mother, they would therefore do well to conſider 
carefully beforehand what hazard they ex poſed themſelves 
to, and bow they would draw upon Wine the Reſent- 
ment of the Queen, her Relations and Friends, and the 
Indignation of all be We ſhould they impeach ber of a 
Crime which muſt ſtain her Honour, and in fo publick a 
Manner, before the Engliſh the profeſſed Enemies of 
Scotland: What Account would they be able to give their 
King when he came of Age, of ſo bold and diſhonourable a 
_ Charge fo the King, to his Mother, and to the whole 
Nation. He Fine hey for his Part, thought it neceſſary 


1390 wave fo ſcandalous an Accuſation; or if they would go 


on, it was requiſite at leaſt that the Queen of England 
hhould ex preſs! y engage to defend them againſt fuch as ſhould | 
Bereafter give them any Diſturbance upon this Account, 
He concluded with ſaying, hat he thought it his Duty 
to give tbem this Advice as be was Secreta ry of Scot- 
„„ 

It is eaſy to > perceive. thar the Drift of this Speech 
was co give the Re me a Prerence to drop the Accu- 
ation purſuant to reement with the Dyke of 
Norfolk. He was orig rom. Scotland on purpoſe to 
accuſe the Queen, being provided with all the Proofs 
he intended to make uſe of ; but by the Duke of Nor- 


e n he had altered his mind. It was ne- 
LEN es ceſſary 


5 He added, The 3 of Scotland was 18 how England 
5 me been lately, when is * * Peer $ Penny to 0 " 
Meivil, P 94. | | | 


of Huntington and ſome. other Territories 9 were FF 
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Which Lidington furniſhed him with, by laying before 


cbanan were at a Loſs for the Reaſons of the Earl of 
Murrays ſudden Change. Camden would inſinuate, 
that the 4 15 he demanded of Elizabeth was 


f which as yet appeared to be built only upon a few 


ſuffered the Accuſation, with the Proofs, to be ſnatched 
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105 to find o out a A eee for this hy e, 1 368. = 5 | 
his Eyes ſuch: plauſible Reaſons. Camden and Bu- 


only a Cavil to hide his Miſtruſt of the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe. He ſays, the Engliſb Commiſſioners preſſed 
him very much to give Proofs of the Accuſation 


Letters from the Queen, ſo much the more ſuſpected, 

as Lidington had privately given to underſtated, he 
himſelf had often counterfeited her Hand. But I be- 
lieve Camden would have been very hard put to it, 

to prove that any: of the Articles of the Accufation 
were examined at York. Buchanan, who knew as lit- 
tle of the Secret as Camden, though he was one of 


the Scotch Deputies, pretends, the Regent, purely 


out of Conſcience, Trupied ro ACcuſe: his Siſter be- 


\. Fore. Foreigners... 


The Bort. Conference be off, and being re- Hamptons 


moved to Hampton-Court before new Commiſſioners, Cour? 


as was faid above, the Regent, or Hood his Secretary, : ee 4 


out of his Hand. Which done, a Day was appoint- 


ed for the Scots to explain their Proofs at length. The 
Regent agreed to it, and demanded that Mary's De- 
puties ſhould be preſent, that they might urge their 

Objections, and that Matters might be more fully 


cleared. But when the Day came, Mary's Deputies Camden. 


2 produced a formal Revocation of their Commiſſion, 
and an Exception againſt the Engliſs Commiſſioners, 


unleſs the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors were joined © £ 
with them. Mary demanded farther, that the Ear! 


5 of Murray ſhould be ſent to Priſon, affirming ſne 
could convict him of being Author. of the King 5 
Murder. | 
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This Revocation Juſt at-the a Time, when che 


| 1 againſt Mary were going to be examined, gave 
5 hae cars to "46 ſhe thought berſelf unable to 
Vor. VIII. „ answer 
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anſwer to the Purpoſe. As long as ſhe was made to 
hope that Matters would not be carried ſo far as to 
come to the producing and examining the Proofs, ſhe 
had left a full Power with her Deputies. Bur as ſoon 
as ſhe found Elizabeth, inſtead of ſerving her as ſhe 
had expected, wanted to bring to light what was ca- 
pable of diſhonouring her, ſhe believed it abſolute- 


ly neceſſary to avoid ſuch an Examination. And 


therefore ſhe revoked the Commiſſion to her Deputies, 


excepted againſt the Exgliſp Commiſſioners, and re- 


uired an impoſſible Condition, well knowing the 
; Franc and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors would not receive a 
Commiſſion from Elizabeth, and that the Queen 
would not ſuffer them to meddle in the Affair. In 


ſhort, the did not offer to prove the Earl of Murray 


uilty of the King's Death, till ſhe had revoked the 
Br of thoſe who were to have accuſed him in her 
Name. All theſe things give occaſion to believe, ſhe 
dreaded the Iſſue of this Examination, though by her 


Letters to Elizabeth, one would think ſhe moſt ear- 


neſtly deſired to have an Opportunity to make her 
Innocence appear before her. . 5 

Eli zabeth did not trouble herſelf much about theſe 
Acts. Her Deſign was not to judge the Queen of 
Scots, but to draw from her Accuſation and the Proofs 
thereof a Pretence to detain her till the Buſineſs ſhould 
be fully cleared, being reſolved never to think it ſo 
either for or againſt, but to ſhow however ſhe ſhould 
be very glad to find her innocent. I ſay, only to 
ſhow, for certainly ſhe was well-pleaſed to have by 
her proper Proofs, to make appear, upon occaſion, 


that ſhe could not juſtify her. She played this Game 


Examina - 

g nation of 

the Proofs. 
Buchan, 


a pretty While. OS | 
In fine, though Mary had excepted againſt the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners, they proceeded for all that 
to the Examination of the Prooſs. The Earl of Mur- 
ray produced the Confeſſions of thoſe who were exe- 


cuted for being concerned in the King's Murder. Then 


he read the Decree of the States, ratifying the 
Queen's Reſignation of the Crown to the King her 
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Son. After which, he produced the fatal Casket, 
which Bothwel would have taken from the Caſtle of 


Edinburgh, and ſhowed the Letters, Verſes and Con- 


tracts before-ſpoken of. This is what Buchanan, who 
was preſent, atteſts (a). But Camden, without en- 


_ tering into any Particulars, contents himſelf with 
' ſaying, The Earl of Murray endeavoured to prove ber 


guilty of her Husband's Murder, by conjeftural Circum- 
ſtances, by ſome few Afidavits, by certain Love-Letters 


and Verjes writ, as he affirmed, with the Queen's own 


Hand. But theſe Letters and Verſes were little regarded, 
there being no Name nor Date to them, | 
Buchanan's Hiſtory was publiſhed when Camden 


writ his Annals. The firſt atteſts, that in the Caſ- 


ket were found Letters containing the whole Method 
of the Conſpiracy againſt the King, and the carrying 
away the Queen, beſides the Contracts afore-mentio- 
ned. Camden inſiſts upon ſome Letters and Verſes, 
and even inſinuates that they were forged. Had he 
writ firſt, he might have ſuppoſed what he ſaid would 


not be brought into queſtion. But as he wrote forty 


Years after Buchanan, he ought, in my Opinion, 


either to have poſitively denied the Facts related by 


that Hiſtorian, or to have explained them. And 
therefore, as he does not take them up, it is plain he 
had nothing material to object to them. He farther 
adds, Murray gave the Commiſſioners a Book of Bu- 


chanan's, intitled, The Detection, wherein was a parti- 
cular Account of all that paſſed at the King's Death, 
with the Proofs thereof: but that it found little Cre- 


dit with the Commiſſioners, becauſe the Author was a 
mercenary Writer, As to the Confeſſions of thoſe that 
were put to Death, he ſays in another Place, that all 
declared the Queen innocent with their laſt Breath. 


Here he owns the Depoſitions of theſe ſame People 


were produced againſt her, but ſays not a Word to 


(.) Theſe Letters and Vetſes are to be found in the tragical 


Hiftory of Mary Queen of Scots, togethet with the Contracts ang 


Depoſitions of the Witneſſes. — 


) 


: 7 


Ef 
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them. He adds however, that Elizabeth was very | 
well pleaſed that theſe Accuſations had ſomething im- 


paired the Queen of Sco?”s Reputation. But if the 


Commiſſioners gave no Credit to the Proofs of the 


Accuſers, as he would inſinuate, Mary's Reputation 


could not be impaired, but on the contra 


— 
* 


| Elizabeth 


will not 
decide the 
Matter. 


Al ry, ſhe would 
have been fully cleared (2). 1 

The Examination being over, Elizabeth forbore to 
decide either for or againſt, as ſhe had reſolved. Mean 


while, as Mary's Friends were endeavouring to raiſe 


Troubles in Scotland, and as the Regent's Preſence 


was neceſſary there, Elizabeth took occaſion to put off 


the Concluſion of the Buſineſs till a more convenient 


Time. Thus ſhe got all ſhe wanted, that is to ſay, 


a Pretence to detain Mary till the Aﬀair ſhould 
be more fully cleared, and withal, Proofs which would 
very probably hinder the Queen and her Friends from 


ſolliciting a Deciſion. Buchanan affirms, ſhe cauſed 


the Scotch Deputies to be told, that thus far ſhe did 


not ſee any thing blameable in what the Scots had done. 


Camden ſays, on the contrary, ſhe abhorred their In- 


ſolence. Melvil adds, ſhe acquainted Mary, that ſhe 


believed ſhe was wrongfully accuſed, and could not 
enough deteſt the Inſolence of her Accuſers ; nor 
ſhould the Accuſation be ever made publick. The 
Difference between Camden and Melvil is, that Melvil 


relates this only to ſhow to what a Height Elizabeth 


Accuſation. They could hardly 


' Middelbourg, 1579. Tem, I. P. $1144, 


carried her Diſſimulation; but Camden pretends to 
infer from thence, that ſhe believed her innocent, 
After all, nothing hinders but what is related by theſe 
Three Authors is equally true, becauſe Elizabeth's 
Plan was to leave the Buſineſs undetermined, and to 
put both Parties in hopes of her Favour. Buchanan 


ſays, before the Conference ended, Murray offered 
to clear himſelf of the King's Murder before Mary's 


Deputies : but that they thought 5 to drop their 
o otherwiſe, ſince, 
although 


(a) The Memeirs of the State of France in the Reign of Charles 


IX may be conſulted upon this Occaſion, printed in Octavo at 
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their Commiſſion was revoked. Et us 

Though, according to Meldil, Elizabeth ſaid ſhe Murray 
would not ſee the Ear] of Murray any more; ſhe hg ors 
however ſeveral private Conferences with him. In yen 


theſe Conferences it was that he informed her of all what had 


although they might have hoped to convict him, 1568. 


that had paſſed between him and the Duke, of Nor- Paſſed be. 


| folk, and ſhowed her Letters from Mary, which had 77 her 


been intercepted in Scotland, wherein ſhe complained B £ 
in very harſh Terms, of the Treatment ſhe had re- Norfolk, 
ceived fince her coming to England. Moreover, ſhe 3 
hinted to her Friends that they' ſhould not be dif- fe. 
couraged at what had paſſed at Zork and Hampton. cepted 


Court, and that ſhe expected a powerful Aid from a are 
n. 


| certain Place which ſhe would not name. Theſe Camden. 


Letters, added to what was diſcovered at the ſame plors dif- 
time, that the Pope was labouring to ſtir up a Re- covered. 
bellion in England, by means of Ridolfi a Florentine 
Merchant, and to the frequent Conferences which the 

Earl of Lidington had with the Duke of Norfolk, who © 
was become very ſuſpected, obliged Elizabeth to et Gi | 
order the Queen of Scots ta be removed to Tutbury- 1% Tur. 
Caſtle. © — 
The Duke of Norfolk was ſo exaſperated againſt the 


Farl of Murray, that he was reſolved to have had 


him killed in his return to Scotland. But J. Hrogmorton Melvil. 
having reconciled them, the Duke deſiſted from his 
Deſign. Melvil affirms, Murray promiſed Elizabeth 


C 


to ſend her the Letters the Duke ſhould write to him, 


and that he was as good as his word“. N 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the French Afairs of 


Court was thinking of executing their Deſign of car- France. 


rying away by Force the Prince of Conde from his 


* Melvil ſays, that after their Reconciliation ur-ay diſcovered | 
every thing to the Queen, eſpecially his Deſign to marry the 
Queen of Scots, and to give his Daughter to the young King of 
Scotland. The Duke had cauſed the ee to give to Murray, 
who was in great want of Money, Two Theuſand Pound, for which 
Sum he became Security, and was afterwards forced to pay it. 
Mel vil, p. 99. 55 
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This Stratagem failing, the Perſecution againſt the 
 Huguenots was re-kindled with greater Fury than ever, 
The King forbid them the Exerciſe of their Religion, 


EP 


Fiizabeth and baniſhed all their Miniſters. Whereupon they 


gil the ſued for Aid to Elizabeth, who ſent them a Hundred 
Sor ape Thouſand Crowns of Gold with a good Train of Ar- 
Camden. tillery. She faw plainly what was done was in purſu- 
aance of the Councils held at Bayonne, and that if ſhe 
let the Huguenois be oppreſſed, the Flames would 
Srotius. ſoon reach England. What confirmed her in this 
Camden. Opinion was, that the Duke of Alva proceeded in 
| the ſame manner in the Low-Countries, and plainly 
ſhowed he intended utterly to deſtroy the Proteſtant. 
Religion in the United Provinces, and to make the 
King abſolute there. The Prince of Orange had 
brought an Army from Germany to ſee to ſtop the 


Execution of this Deſign ; but for want of Money to 


ay the Soldiers, he was forced to retire among the 
1 8 of France. This Accident compelling a- 
dance of bundance of Flemiſh Famil ies to fly to England for Re- 
Flemings fuge, rhe Queen gave them leave to ſettle in ſeveral 
Ea, good Towns, where they contributed very much to 
F cauſe Trade to flouriſh *. | 5 

ER About the Cloſe of the Year an Accident hap- 
etwees pened, which occaſioned a Quarrel between the 
Eifzabeth Queen, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Alva, 
_ hip The Genoa Merchants and ſome others of Italy having 
Camden. à great Sum of Money in Spain, and reſolving to 
fend it into the Low-Countries, obtained a Paſi-port 
of the King of Spain, and put the Money on Board 
ſome Veſſels of Biſcay. Theſe Ships being attacked 
in their Paſſage by French Pyrates, did with much 
> We ry ag tA" 


They ſettled at Norwich, Colchefler, Sandwich, Maidſtone and 
Seq hampton, which turned to the great Advantage of England ; 
for they were the firſt rhat brought into the Nation the Art af 

mal ing Bays and Says, and other Linnen and Wodllen Cloths of 
the like kind. Camden. 3 ” Ee 
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1568. Houſe at Noyers. The Peace granted to the Hugue-. | 


nots was only to amuſe them. Luckily for the Prince 
he had notice of it time enough to eſcape to Rochelle. 


run. 23, ELIZABETH, 399 | 
d do eſcape into Plimouth, Falmouth and Southampton,  vS68. |. 
As ſoon as the Queen had notice of ir, ſhe ordered 
the Magiſtrates of thoſe Places to treat the Spaniards 
civilly, and to aſſiſt them in caſe the Pyrates attempt- 
ed any thing againſt them. The Syaniſb Ambaſſador 
giving her to underſtand the Money belonged to the 
King his Maſter, obtained leave to have it landed. 
| His Deſign was to get it carried by Land to ſome. 
Port nearer the Low-Countries, But at the ſame. 
time the Cardinal of Chatillon, who was then in Eng- 
und, informed the Queen that the Money belanged 
1 to ſome Merchants, and that the Duke of Alva 
3 WM would ſeize upon it to help him to carry on the War. 
1 This was alſo confirmed by other People. So, to de- 
7 Þ prive the Duke of Alva of this Aſſiſtance, ſhe took 
the Money by way of Loan, and gave Security for 
e the Payment. Some time after the Duke of Ava 
d WU demanding the Money, the Queen replied, ſhe, 
e would punctually return it, as ſoon as it appeared by 
o good Proofs that it was the King of Spain's. Upon 
e this Refuſal the Duke ſeized upon the Effects of the 
„ WM Engliſh, and ſent the Owners to Priſon; and the, 
- Queen did the like by the Flemings. A few Days 
al after ſhe iſſued out a Proclamation upon this Occaſion, 
to which the Spaniſh Ambaſſador anſwered in Print. But 
dis did not ſatisfy him; he diſperſed Abroad a Heap 
p- Jof very inſolent Libels, containing very grating Re- 
he flections upon the 9 Reputation *. For this 
14, he was kept under a Guard for a Day or two. The 
ng Queen complained to the King of Spain of his Am- 
to baflador's Inſolence: but ſhe could obtain no Satiſ- 
e 15 5 3 
rd This Diſpute between the Queen and Philip II was 1869. 
ed quickly followed by a Diſturbance at Court. Among Ples« _ 
ich all Elizabeth's Miniſters and Counſellors, there was gain 2 
do not one ſo heartily attached to his Miſtreſs's Intereſt * 8 | 
as Cecil, who was Secretary of State. All the reſt fron ber 
and had their private Views, to which they ſtrove to a- 2 
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1569. dapt the Queen's and Nation's Intereſts. But Ceci! - 
minded only the Queen's, and by ſo doing was in 
great Favour with her. Therefore to him chiefly ſhe | 
imparted her moſt ſecret Thoughts with reſpect to the 
Government of the State. Several Privy-Counſellors 
were engaged in the Queen of Scots Party: that is to 
ſay, they wiſhed the Crown of England was ſecured ; 
to her, in caſe Elizabeth died without Iſſue. They 
-were of Opinion, it was a Thing agreeable to Equity, 
Juſtice, the Laws of the Land, and pretended it was 
the only way to prevent the Troubles which might 
happen after the Queen's Deceaſe. But Elizabelb 
thought, that when they conſidered of the publick 
Good, they did not ſufficiently attend to her own 
Safety. Mary did not pretend only to be Elizabeth's 
preſumptive Heir. It was well known her Preten- 
ſions reached a good deal farther, and that abundance 
of People were perſuaded, her Title was preferable 
to the Queen's. If therefore ſhe was appointed Zli- 
- 2abeth's Succeſſor, it could be only in virtue of the 
Right her Birth entitled her to, and not in purſuance 
of Henry VIIPs Vill, wherein ſhe was not fo much 
as named; whereas many thought Elizabelh derived 
her Right ſolely from thence. So that in taking this 
Courſe, the Titles of the two Queens would have 
been put in Oppoſition very much to Elizabeth's Dil- 
advantage. Conſequently her Fear was, this Nomi- 
nation would increaſe the Number of Mery's Friends, 
and that in the end Endeavours would be uſed to ſet 
her on the Throne before the Time appointed. All 
who were diſpleaſed with the Government thought 
the Nation would get by the Change. The Calbo- 
Picks wiſhed it with all their Souls; and amongſt the 
_ Proteſtants themſelves, there were many to whom it 
was indifferent which Queen was on the Throne, be- 
cauſe they made no great Conſcience of conforming to 
all the Changes which might be made in Religion, as 
was the Caſe more than once, It was therefore of 
great Moment to Elizabeth to hinder Mary from be- 
ing nominated to ſucceed her. So ſhe could _ but 
| | | | ave 


have a great Regard for ſuch as ſhe ſaw heartily at- 1369. 
tached to her private Intereſt. Among theſe Cecil wass 
the Chief; and it was he alſo whom Mary's Friends 1 
conſidered as her moſt dangerous Enemy, and the | 
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rather, becauſe he had frequently ſhown his Inclina- 


tion to the Houſe of Suffolk, before the Neath of the © 
Dutcheſs of that Name, This was the real Motive 
of a Plot which was laid in the Beginning of the 


Year 1569, to ruin that Miniſter. The Duke of 
Norfolk, the Marquiſs of Wincheſter, the Earls of 
Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Arundel, Pembroke, 


'F Leiceſter * ], and others, entered into this ſort of. Cam- 


Conſpiracy. They accuſed Cecil of being the Cauſe den. 


of the Queen's detaining the Spauiſb Money, and by 


that of her running a manifeſt Risk of a War with 


Spain, which could not but be very prejudicial to 
Trade. They flattered themſelves that upon this 


Charge the Queen would ſend the Secretary to Priſon, 
and then they made no queſtion they ſhould find ways 
enough to effect his Ruin. But the Queen being too The Queem 
quick-ſighted not to ſee into their Aim, and the Mo- ſupports _ 


tive of their Plot, commanded them Silence in ſuch 2 Ai. 


a Manner, as deſtroyed all their Hopes of Succeſs" 


either then or for the future. We ſhall ſee preſently 7 


with whit view they projected to deprive the Queen 
of this Miniſter. | 


- The Quarrel which had unexpectedly ariſen between g _ 


the Queen and the King of Spain, obliging the Engli/h Engi. 
Merchants to ſend their Effects to Hamburgb, the man i: 


Duke of Alva prohibited all Commerce with Exland. carried 


| Then he appointed certain Spies in all the Sea-Ports, ny oy 


, k : orce fr 
to give him Information of thoſe that acted contrary 2s re 1 


to the Prohibition. Of this Number was one Story an Cowntries. 
Engliſb Roman- Catholick, who was very buſy in diſcove- Samden. 


ring the private Trade ſtill driven by ſeveral Perſons 


with the Engliſb, notwithſtanding the Prohibition: but 
his Diligence coſt him dear. Some time after being 


drawn on Board a Ship, which, he was told, had brought 


over Engliſo Goods, and ſome Heretical Books, he 


41% > The Hiſtory of Encramy. Vol. VII. 
eg was carried to England, where he languiſhed in Prifon 
ſome Years, and at laſt was condemned to die. 
F 4 freof The Engliſb Merchants met with no better Treat- 
War be- mentin Spain than in the Netherlands. Philip ordered 
Engla 12 all their Effects to be ſeized by way of Repriſals for 
and Spain. the Money which was ſtopped in England. But this | 
= did not fatisfy him. To be more fully revenged of || 
Elizabeth, he endeavoured to bribe the Duke of 
Norſolk to raiſe a Rebellion in England, and the Earl 
of Ormond to do the ſame in Ireland: but theſe two 
Lords diſcovered it to the Queen. On the other 
Hand, though there was no War proclaimed between 
England and Spain, the Engliſh, on Pretence of the In- 
jury done to their Countrymen. fell upon all the Mer- 
chant-Men belonging to the Spaniards, They did ſo 
much damage to Pbilip's Subjects by theſe continual 
Cruifings, that the Queen, fearing to be involved in 
_ a downright War, was forced to reſtrain them by 
Proclamation. _ wb CT Tl, 
Flizabeth Whilſt the Engliſe Trade ſuffered in Spain and the 
gate, a Netherlands, it was like to be quite loſt in Muſcovy, 
3 by the Avarice of the Engliſb Merchants, who had 
"Czar. angered the Czar. But the Queen fent thither Sir 
- Camden. Thomas Randolph with all ſpeed, who managed Mat- 
ters ſo well with the Czar, that he obtained divers 
| Privileges for the Ruſſia- Company. Shortly after 
3 the Czar ſent an Ambaſſador to the Queen, to offer 
5 | a per- 


He granted them an Exemption from all Cuſtoms, with leave 
to vend their Manufactures through his whole Dominions, and to 
tranſport them into Perſia and Media by the Caſpian Sea,' the 
Merchants of other Nations being not permitted to trade beyond 
Moſcow. And now did the Engliſh venture to tranſport their 
Goods in Boats made of one entire Tree, up the River Dina, 
as far as Wologda. From thence in Seven Days by Land to Yera/ſ- 
am, and then thirty Days and Nights down the River to Atracan 
by the Volga, where they uſed to build their Ships. From Aftracan 
they dared to croſs the Caſpian-Sea, and made their way throu 

the vaſt Deſerts of Hyrcania and Bactriana, to Teverin and Casbin, 

Cities of Perſia, in hopes at length to diſcover Cathay. But by 
reafon of the War between the Turks and Perſians, and the Rob- 
| beries committed by the Barbarians, the Londoners were diſcou- 
raged from purſuing this glorious Enterprize, Camden. 
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. . 5h | 3 F Ft 
a perſonal Alliance, "Though it was no great Honour 1569. 


to her to be allied with a Prince ſo notorious for his 


Cruelties, ſhe thought proper however, for the Be- 
nefit of her Subjects, to make a Treaty with him, 
whereby they were mutually bound to afford one 
another Refuge, in caſe either ſhould be outed of his 


Dominions. | 


WH eee was nean wich th Ruſſo: pres, 
Ambaſſador, Plots were forming in England, which - Mar- 


p | | | 3 riage be- 
might have proved fatal to her, had they not been !7"5* 5 


prevented. Some of the Queen of Scots chief Friends, Dule of 
the ſame who would have deſtroyed Cecil, had pro- Nortott 


jected a Match between her and the Duke of Norfolk. aud the 


The Earl of Leiceſter himſelf was in the Plot: but in Koe of 
all appearance it was only to be let into the Secret, 
and to diſcover every thing to the de It is al- 
moſt out of doubt, that they who took this Affair in 

hand, were fet to work by the Duke of Norfolk him- 
ſelf, though he let his Friends proceed, without ap- 
pearing in it himſelf. The Occaſion or Pretence of 


this Project was this: Twas ſaid, Elizabeth intendinng 


never to marry, the Queen of Scotland might happen 
to eſpouſe a foreign Prince and a Papiſt, in which 
caſe the Proteſtant Religion would be liable to great 
Danger, ſince it was not impoſſible that the young 
King her Son ſhould die before her. It was therefore 
neceſſary to think betimes of marrying Mary to a 
Proteſtant Husband, that ſhe might be reſtrained in 
caſe ſhe ſhould have a mind to attempt any thing 
againſt Religion, when ſhe came ro the Crown of 
England. It was ſaid further, no Engiih Lord was 
more worthy of this Honour than the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was a ſincere Froteſtant. But to curb the 
Duke's Ambition, in caſe he ſhould think of carrying 
it too high, it was reſolved he ſhould give his Daughter 
in Marriage to the King of Scotland, that he might he 
concerned in the young Prinde's Preſervation. This 
| was the Project they had formed, which did not ſeem 
to have any thing criminal in it, eſpecially as it was 
agreed, it ſhould not be put in Practice without the 
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Queen s Approbation. But it is very probable the 


Managers of this Buſineſs had farther Views. The 
Truth is, if they intended only the Good and Wel- 
fare of the Kingdom, why did they deſire to hide their 


Deſigns from the Queen, till they had ſo well taken 
their Meaſures, that it ſhould be impoſſible for her to 


hinder the Execution of them. But however, without 


ſtay ing to examine whether it was the Earl of Mur- 
ray that firſt inſpired the Duke of Nerfolt with the 


thoughts of this Marriage, as Camden affirms, contra- 
Ty to all Appearance *, the Queen of Scots was in- 


formed of the Project 'by the Biſhop of Roſs, who 


Was very diligent in all her . At the ſame 


Time they promiſed to reſtore her to the Throne of 
Scotland, and to get her declared preſumptive Heir to 


Elizabeth, on FO following Terms. 


That as to the Succeſſion to the Crown * England, 


5 ſhe ſhould attempt nothing to the Prejudice of Queen 


Elizabeth and her Iſſue. 
That ſhe ſhould conſent to a League Offenſive and 


Defenſive between the two Kingdoms of England and 


Scotland. 
That ſhe ſhould ia the Eſtabliſhment of the 


Proteſtant Religion in Scotland. 


That ſhe ſhould pardon ſuch of her Subjects as had 


| ated or appeared in Arms againſt her. 


That ſhe ſhould revoke rhe Aſſignment of her 


Right to the Kingdom of England, which ſhe had made 


to the Duke of Anjou, the King of France's Brother. 
That ſhe ſhould marry the Duke of Norfolk. 


Mary very readily accepted the Offer made her with 


the Conditions annexed, all but the League, which ſhe 


boggled at a little, becauſe ſhe was willing before ſhe 


came into it to conſult the French King. She denied 


* had made any Aſſignment to the Duke of Anjou, 
and 


| * Melvil ſeems to ſay the Duke mentioned it firſt. p. 98. 
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and yet ſhe offered to procure his Renunciation, if re- 
quired for the greater Security. _ 


It is eaſy to perceive that they who propoſed theſe 
Terms had taken great Care to ſcreen themſelves from 
the Law, ſince they ſeemed very juſt in themſelves, 


and advantageous to both Kingdoms: But they ſup- 


ow the Reſtoration of Mary to the Throne of Scot- 
and, and her Nomination to ſucceed to the Crown of 


England. This was to be done in the firſt Place, and 


then the Execution of what ſhe promiſed on her Part, 
was left to her Word and Honour. -It was in this the 
Artifice conſiſted. _ Ton. 


As ſoon as Mary's Conſent was gained, ſeveral The Projett 
Lords and Gentlemen were ſounded, who not perceiv- is carraed 
ing the Venom of the Project, approved it, but with 9: 


this Proviſo, that nothing ſhould be done withour the 
Queen's Conſent. It was communicated alſo to the 
Kings of France and Spain, who were very well pleaſed 
with it, though it be evident they would haye had no 
Reaſon to be ſo, if they had believed the Conditions 
would he punctually performed. The Proceedings 
of thoſe who had framed ſuch a Project without con- 


ſulting the Queen, plainly ſhow their Deſign was to 


put the Affair in ſo great Forwardneſs that it ſhould 


not be in her Power to hinder the Execution thereof, 


when it ſhould be propoſed to her. The Duke of Nor- 


folk thought himſelf ſo ſure of Succeſs, that the Earl of 


Northumberland having acquainted him that Leonard 


Dacres intended to carry away the Queen of Scots F, he 
deſired the Earl to hinder it, being apprehenſive they 
would conduct her into Spain 


This Affair paſſing through ſo many Hands, and Flizaber | 
being hardly any longer a Secret, the Duke of Nor- is inform. 
folk juſtly feared the Queen would be offended that 4% u. 


ſhe was not acquainted with it; and therefore, not to 
incenſe her more, he deſired the Earl of Leiceſter to 
ſpeak of it to her. Leiceſter promiſed to do it the firſt 


Opportunity, and yet he put it off from Day to Day, 


to 


she was then in Confinewent at Whinfeld in Derbyſhire, in 


Cuſtody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
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2569. ſo that every Body was informed of it, except the 
{Þ Queen, who tis likely made as if ſhe knew nothing 
of rhe Matter. Nevertheleſs ſhe was willing to give 
the Duke an Opportunity to diſcloſe his Secret, by 
telling him one Day, to beware upon what Pillow be 
laid his Head: But he pretended not to underſtand |, 
what ſhe meant, chooſing rather that the Earl of Lei- 
criſter ſhould ſpeak to her fixft, becaufe he thought a 
him his Friend. But tis ſaid the Earl had ated in | 
this Buſineſs only to help throw him down the Pre. i 
cipice, becauſe he conſidered him as a dangerous Ri- ! 
val in the Queen's Favour. However, the Court be- 
ing at Lichfield, the Earl of Leiceſter feigns himſelf 3 
fr 
k 


very ill, and the Queen going to ſee him, he ſhowed 
Signs of Fear and Trouble, which ſhe eaſily perceiv- 
ing, aſked him the Reaſon. Then begging her Par- 
don for having ſo long concealed from her a. Secret 
which he ought to have acquainted her with, he diſ- 
covered all that had paſſed in relation to the Duke of 
Norfolks Marriage with the Queen of Scots. After 
which the Queen called the Duke into a Gallery, and 
Taxing him with Imprudence and Raſhneſs for attempt- 
ing this Marriage without vouchſafing to impart his 
Deſign to her, ſhe commanded him to give over this 

She 44 % Project. The Duke owned ſuch a Match had been 
Dube not Propoſed to him, and that he had conſented to it; 
zo think of but he ſhowed ſo ſlight a Regard for the Matter, that 
the Mar- he told the Queen, his Revenues were not much leſs 
He promi. than thoſe of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, drained 
ſes to de- as it was by Civil Wars, and that when he was at his 
Hf. Tennis-Court in Norwich, he thought himſelf. as good 
as ſome Kings. In ſhort, he promiſed the Queen to 

He quits think no more of the Marriage. Nevertheleſs finding 
tbe Ceurt. afterwards that ſhe did not look upon him with the 
_ _ ſame Eye as before, that the Earl of Leiceſter was a- 
gainſt him, and that the Courtiers ſhunned him, he 
withdrew from Court, without taking his Leave 5 
| ; Cn 2 the 


*:Cecil (who was told all by Leicefler) adviſed the Duke to : 
ſpeak to the Queen himſelf, Camden. | 
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the Queen, and came to London. The ſame Day the 1596. | 
Biſhop of Roſs ſuing for the Enlargement of the Queen - 20 

of Scots, Elizabeth in great Diſguſt told him, that 
his Miſtreſs had nothing to do but to reſt ſatisfied, 
unleſs ſhe had a Mind to ſee thoſe on whom ſhe relied 
the moſt, ſhorter by the Head. 


- 


This Afﬀair being entirely blazed abroad, the Queen 
endeavoured by all ways to get Information of ſuch 
Particulars as might have eſcaped the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ters Knowledge. As ſhe knew the Duke had fre- 
quent Conferences with the Earl of Murray, ſhe ſent 
Sir George Cary * into Scotland, to defire him to ac- 
quaint her with what he knew of the Matter. Mean 
while the Duke being privately warned by a Meſſage 
from the Earl of Leiceſter, that a Reſolution was ta- 
ken to ſend him to the Tower, retired into Norfolk.. But yy returns 
repenting of this haſty Step, which might raiſe Suſpi- chisber 
cions againſt him, he returns to Court, having firſt g. 
c writ to the Queen to beg her Pardon, and to his 
Friends, to intreat them to ſpeak to the Queen in his 
1 behalf. Some Days after the Queen received Letters y, in fe 
from Scotland, informing her of ſome Things which #o che 


© | had not come to her Knowledge, and which made her Tower. 
5 ſign a Warrant to ſend the Duke of Norfolk to the 

12 Tower, Then the Biſhop of Roſs, who acted as the 
Queen of Scots Ambaſſador, was examined, and Kidolſi 

© WW the Florentine was delivered to the Cuſtody of Sir 

+ Francis Walſingbam. The Lor d Lumley Was arr eſted, : 

10 the Earl of Pembroke was confined to his own Houſe, 3 


his and all the reſt who had any Hand in the Duke of are af- 
Norfolł's Match, were baniſhed the Court, except the graced. 
Earl of Leiceſter. The Earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland ſubmitted themſelves to the Earl of Suſſex. 
Lord Preſident of the North. All theſe Lords endea- | 
voured to excuſe themſelves, by declaring they gave 
their Conſent to the Duke's Marriage, on the expreſs 
Condition that it ſhould not be conſummated without 
the Queen's Knowledge. - = 
| | Elizabeth 


8 The Lord Hunſdon's Son. 


EN 
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 _ #569. Elizabeth did not think fit to publiſh all ſhe knew of 
| 8 this Affair, wherein the prime Lords of the King- 
en ” a dom were concerned. Beſides, ſhe had received ſome 
North. Time fince Advice that there was a Conſpiracy ready 
to break out, and conſequently it might be very dan- 
erous to uſe too great a Rigour at ſuch a Juncture. 

The Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, both 

very powerful in the Nortb, had held together ſeveral 
Conferences, of which the Queen had notice, and 

Thich cauſed her to order them to repair to Court. 
EE They made ſome dilatory Excufes, but the Queen 
ſent them a more expreſs Order, to put them under 
a Neceſſity either of giving over their Enterprize, or 
bol  ingaging in an open Rebellion before they had ta- 
. ken proper Meaſures. This ſecond Order had the ] 
Effect ſhe expected. The two Earls knowing them- | 
ſel ves guilty, and not daring to truſt to the Queen's Y - 
Mercy, took up Arms, and drew ſome Forces to- f 
et ER © = SED 5 
The Rebel, The Rebels Deſign was to free the Queen of Scots, 
lie though they mentioned her not in their Manifeſto, 
3 iel They faid only their Intent was, To reftore the Religion 
e their Fore-Fathers, remove evil Counſellors from the 
Queen, and cauſe Fuſtice to be done to the Duke of Nor. 
folk, and the other. Lords now in Priſon, or under Di 
grace. At the ſame Time they writ circular Letter; 
to the Catholicks, inviting them to come and join with 
them. But the moſt Part ſent the Letters they had 
received to the Queen“, whether they were not wil- 
ling to diſturb the Peace of the Realm, or the Duke 

of Norfolk's Impriſonment, had diſheartened them. 
Mean while the Rebels being come to Durham, burnt 
all the Engliſb Bibles and Common-Prayer-Books, and 
- openly ſaid Maſs. Then they marched to Clifford 
Moor, where they made a Muſter, and found their Bu 
Army amounted to four Thouſand Foot, and ſix to 
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4 : Hundred Horſe. Their chief Deſign was to free thei 
1 Queen of Scots, in order to ſet her at their Head, 

R | | | | oh a Bu © o 
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*With the Bearers thereof, Camden © 


But upon the firſt News of this Rebellion, the was 2596, =} 
_ conveyed to Coventry, a ſtrong City in the Middle of Mary's 
removed ts 


out a Siege in form, which they were by no means 


N Queen in ſeveral Parts. | 
ready ſeven Thouſand Men. The Lord Clinton was *hemſelves |! 


where they took Bernard- Caſtle. 


were hanged for an Example “. 
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the Kingdom, which could not have been taken with- 
prepared for. Beſides, in marching thither, they 


would have gone into a Country, the Inhabitants 
' whereof were not their Friendse. 


In the mean Time Forces were levying for the 75, Bagel, 
The Earl of Su/ſex had al- diſperſe © 


at the Head of twelve Thouſand, and the Earl o — 
Cumberland with the Lord Scroop were near Carliſle away. © 
with a good Body of Troops, beſides the Garriſon + 
which they had thrown into that City. Thus the Re- 

bels finding their Number did not increaſe, thought _ 
proper to retire back to the Borders of the North, 

| But ſhortly after, 

fearing to be ſurrounded, they diſperſed themſelves. 

The Earl of Northumberland went and lurked in Scot- 


land *. The Earl of Weſtmoreland eſcaped into the 


Netherlands, where he ſpent the Reſidue of his Days, 
living upon a ſlender Penſion allowed him by the King | 
of Spain. The Rebels being thus diſperſed, ſome %% ara 
Forty others who puniſhed. - 
were fled out of the Kingdom, were convicted of High- _. 


Treaſon, and out-lawed, and their Sentence was con- 


firmed by the next Parliament. Of this Number were 


the Earls of Weſtmoreland and Northumberland, Ann 


the Counteſs of Northumberland, and Egremond Ratcliff | 

Brother to the Earl of Suſſex. The Queen pardoned orhers 
the reſt, who did not fly out of the Land. Some pardoned, 
Time before this Rebellion broke our, the Duke of 


Alva ſent to the Queen Ciapine Vitelli a famous Cap- 

tain, co demand the Money which had been ſtopped. 
But his Commiſſion was ſo limited, that he was forced 
to write to the Duke of Alva for a fuller Power, The 


Where he was betrayed into Murray's Hands. Camden, ; 
, Threeſcore and fix were executed at Durham, and ſeveral at 
York and London. Camden. fn e 


Veil. . 


' 
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1596. real Deſign of this Embaſſy was to have in England an 
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experienced Leader to command the Rebels, and the 
Troops the Duke of Alva was to ſend over. Lamothe 
Governour of Dunkirk, diſguiſed like a Sailor, had al- 
ready ſounded the Ports, as he confeſſed himſelf af- 
terwards. But the Queen broke all theſe Meaſures, 
by compelling the two Ring-leaders of the Rebels to 
take Arms ſooner than they had reſolved to do. 
This Rebellion was quickly followed by another, 
of which Leonard Dacres, a Gentleman of the North * 
was the Head. He had ſome Buſineſs at Court which 
he was ſolliciting when the firſt Rebellion broke out. 
Upon News whereof he went and offered his Service 
to the Queen, who accepted it, becauſe ſhe knew he 
had a great Intereſt in the nortbern Parts. Having re- 
ceived a Commiſſion from the Queen to raiſe Forces, 
he ſent Word to the Earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, that the Troops he ſhould raiſe by virtue of 
his Commiſſion ſhould be at their Service. He even 
put them in hopes of foreign Succours, as certain Am- 
baſſadors then at London had aſſured him. His main 
Deſign was to carry away the Queen of Scots; but her 
having been ſent to Coventry fruſtrated his Intent. So 


feared, and finding himſelf at the Head of three Thouſand Men, 
foes intro after taking ſome Caſtles he reſolved to ſtand his 


Ground and expect the Lord Hunſdon, who was march- 
ing towards him with the Garriſon of Berwick. The 
Battle was fought near the little River Gelt. Dacres 
behaved very gallantly, but being vanquiſhed, he e- 
ſcaped into Flanders where he died. The Queen par- 
daoned all thoſe who were concerned in this Rebellion. 


by 


on to William Lord Dacres of Gilleſtand The Cauſe of his 
Diſguſt was this: His Brother's Son dying young, a great E- 
ſtate fell to his Nieces, who were contracted by the Duke of Nor- 
folk their Father-in law, to two of his Sons. He entered a Suit a- 
gainſt his Nieces, and the Cauſe going againſt him he fell to plot- 
ting, ne attempted to reſcue the Queen of Scots, though in vain. 
amden. os | | | a 
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At che ſame Time there were Commotions in 22 
. in which it appeared the King of Spain had ſome 
Hand, ſince he had diſpatched thither Juan Mendoza land. 
an Officer to foment them, But they were pretty ea - 
ſily allayed „„ 

It is uncertain whether che Duke of Norfolk was 
concerned in the late Rebellion in England. Several 
Circumſtances made againſt him. Firſt, as moſt In- 
ſurtections neceſſarily require ſome Preparations, 
might be thought the Rebels were getting ready at 


411 
1569. 


Commoti- 
ons in Ire- 


The Dubs 
of Norfolk 


remains in | 


it * | 


the very Time Ss Duke of Norfolk and his Friends | 


were preparing every Thing in order to obtain the 


Queen's Conſent to the projected Marriage. In hopes 


of this it was that he had hindered Dacres from at- 


tempting to free the Queen of Scots as he had intended. 
_ Secondly, all the Motions of the Rebels tended to 


Mary's Deliverance, and moſt of her Friends were 


diſcouraged when they heard the Duke of Norfolk was 
in the Tower, Laſtly, the Rebels themſelves faid in 
their Manifeſto, they had taken up Arms to reſtore 


them to Liberty. But on the other Hand, tis cer- - 


tain this Lord was never called to an Account on this 
Score, and that the Queen was contented with keep- 
ing him in Priſon till September the next Year. It 


ſeems that it may be inferred from hence, that" there 


was no Proof againſt him. But perhaps the Queen 
did not think it Cadviſeable to let the People know 


that the firſt Lords of the Realm had a Hand i in the 
Conſpiracy. 


I left about the End of the laſt Year the Earl of al 
0 


Murray in England, where he had played ſeveral and * 
very oppolite Parts. Upon his Arrival in Scotland, 
he aſſembled all the Lords of the King's Party at Ster- 


lung, to communicate to them what he had done In 


En ax and his Conduct was Ga tt of. 25 


7 They were raiſed by 1 and Petey Poreter, Brothers of the 
Barl of Ormond, who being ſent over ARES his Brothers to 
Wo down their Arms. nnn + e | 
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#569. The Duke of Cbateleraud came from France to Lon- 
Aon a little before the Ear! of Murray's Departure. 
He forthwith demanded Queen Elizabeth's Aid and 


Protection to help him to the Regency of Scotland, as 
being the next of Kin to the young King. But the 


Queen knew her own Intereſt too well to fall into ſuch 
a Snare, and to favour a Lord whoſe Conduct had all 


along been very equivocal, and who in all Appearance 
had not imbibed at the Court of France favourable 
Notions of the King's Party. The Duke not being 


able to obtain what he required, let the Earl of Mur- 
ray depart, and came not to Scotland till ſome Time af. 
ter him. He brought a Patent from the Queen, 


whereby it appeared, that by a new and unheard-of 
Right, ſhe had adopted him for her Father, and as 


ſuch committed to him the Regency of the Kingdom. 


The Earl of Murray hearing the Duke aſſumed the 


. | * 


Title of Regent in virtue of this Patent, immediately 


drew an Army rogether, to compel him to ſubmit to 
the Government, reſolving no other Authority but 
the King's ſnould be acknowledged in Scotland. Since 
the _ Defeat and Flight, her Party was grown 
ſo weak, that the Duke of Chateleraud was in no Con- 
dition to make Reſiſtance. All his Dependance was 
upon the good Succeſs of the Project which was form- 


ing in Favour of the Duke of Norfolk, after which he 


did not queſtion but he ſhould get the better of the 
Earl of Murray. But as it was not in his Power to 
haſten the Execution of what was projecting in Eng- 


land, he was forced to confine himſelf to the uſing 
© Endeavours to gain Time, by propoſing an Accom- 


modation. He plainly perceived the way of Arms 


could not be propitious to him in his preſent Circum- 
ſttances. He ſet therefore his Friends to talk with the 


Regent; and it was agreed between them, that he 
ſhould come to Glaſcow, acknowledge the King's Au- 
thority, and renounce the Queen's 4 for which ſome 
Advantages that he had required were granted him. 


_ Notwithſtanding this Agreement, he ſtarred freſh Dif- 


ficulties in order to attain his Ends, But the Regent 
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not being fatisfied with all his Shifts and Evaſions, be- 
gan to march with his Army in order to attack him. 


Then the Duke having no other Remedy, was con- 
ſtrained to go to the Regent in Company with rhe - 


Lord Herris. A few Days after, the Regent having 


aſſembled at Glaſcow the Lenk of the King's Party, 
it was reſoived that a Proclamation ſhould be iffued 


out, offering to all who till then had refuſed ro 


own the King's Authority, to receive their Submiſſi- 


ons, and reſtore them to the Enjoyment of their E- 
ſtates. But the Earls of Argyle and Huntley would not 
accept of theſe Terms, being extremely diſguſted at 
the Duke of Chateleraud's putting himſelf into the 
Hands of the Earl of Murray. At the ſame Time 


Queen Mary writ Letter upon Letter ro her Friends, 
exhorting them to ſtand firm, and giving them hopes 


of a ſpeedy and happy Turn in her Affairs. She was 
then in Expectation of the good Iſſue of the Projects 
which were forming about her Marriage with the Duke 
of Norfolk, 


The Regent's Proclamation not meeting with the 


Succeſs expected, and no Body appearing to accept 
the offered Favour, he ſet out for Edinburgh, carrying 


along with him the Duke of Chateleraud and the Lord 
Herris, He had delayed thus long to preſs them to 
make their Submiſſion to the King, becauſe he was 
deſirous it might be a general Affair. But at laſt, 


finding the Queen's Friends were in no haſte to lay 


hold of the Pardon offered them, he reſolved to incite 
them by the Duke of Chateleraud's Example, who was 
the Head of the Party, and to call upon him to 
form the Agreement made at Glaſcow. The Duke 
ſeeing himſelf preſſed, ſought Excuſes, ſaying he did 


not mean to treat for himſelf alone, but for the 


Queen's whole Party, and therefore could do nothing 


without the Concurrence of the other Lords, and the 
Approbation of the Queen. Whereupon the Regent 
aſking him what he intended to do if the Queen ap- 
proved not the Agreement of Glaſcow, he replied, 


41; 


that he looked * himſelf as bound to nothing. The 


FJ 


N 
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i699 Circumſtances of the Duke of Norfolł's Plot, the 
The Duke Succeſs whereof he expected to hear every Moment, 
o/Chatele: made him think he ran no Riſk in ſaying what he did. 
10 Priſon. However, the Regent finding. himſelf thus trifled 
with, ſent him and the Lord Herris Priſoners to the 
Caſt le. „ VVV 
This is Buchanan's Account of the Occaſion of the 
Duke of Chateleraud's Impriſonment, an Account 
which the Circumſtances of Affairs renders extremely 
probable. But it has pleaſed Camden and his Follow- 
ers to ſay only, the Regent having ſummoned roge- 
ther at Edinburgh the Lords of both Parties, in order 
to conſult about an Accommodation, the Duke of 
Cbateleraud nd the Lord Herris repaired thither the 
firſt, and he ordered them to be ſent to Priſon. In 
3 this manner has Camden maimed and disfigured the 
Hiſtory of Scotland, to give ſome colour to his Invec- 
tives againſt the Earl of Murray. I am going to re- 
late another Inſtance, either of his Prejudice or Diſ- 
honeſty. I have reſerved it till now, though it be not il 
its proper Place, becauſe it would have been impoſſi- 
ble to convince the Reader of what I aflert, if he was 
not firſt informed of all that has been ſaid concerning 
the Affairs of the Queen of Scots. I hope I ſhall be 
pardoned this ſort of Digreſſion. 5 
Camden immediately after a very brief Account of 
King Henry Darly's Murder in the Year 1567, and an 
Inſinuation that the Earl of Murray was the real Au- 
chor of it, ſays, that the ſame Murray earneſtly preſ- 
ſed the Queen to marry the Earl of Bothwel, to which 
ſhe conſented at laſt, after much Difficulty. Then he 
adds, without any Thing coming between, 


1 ſhall willingly inſert here what George Earl of 
e Huntley and the Earl of Argyle, who were the prin- 
<< cipal Lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon after, as J 
“have taken it from an Original ſigned with their 
* own Hands, which they ſent to Queen Elizabeth, 
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 Foraſmuch as the Earl of Murray and others, to co- 
bur their Rebellion againſt the Queen, whoſe - Authori- 
ty they uſurp, do openty ſlander her, as guilty of the Mur-. 
der of her Husband ; we do publickly proteſt and witneſs 


theſe Things following. In the Month of December 1 556, 
when the Queen was at Craigmillar, Murray and Lid- 


ington acknowledged before us, that Morton, I. indſay 
and Ruthven flew David Rizzo, with no other Intent 
| than to ſave Murray, who was at that very Time to be 
proſcribed. Therefore that they might not appear ungrate- 
ful, they greatly defired that Morton and the reſt who 
were baniſhed for Rizzo's Murder, might be recalled. 


But this they ſaid could not be done, unleſs the Queen were 
divorced from her Husband, which they promiſed to bring 
about, would we but give our Conſent, Afterwards Mur- 


ray promiſed to me (Huntley, ) that my antient Inheritance 
ſhould be reſtored to me, and TI ſhould be an everlaſting Fa- 


vourite with the Exiles, if I would but countenance the 
Divorce. Then we applied to Bothwel for his Conſent 


alſo. And laſtly, we came to the Queen, and Lidington 
in the Name of us all, earneſtly intreated her to reverſe 


the Baniſhment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. 
The King's Faults and Offences againſt the Queen and the 
Realm, he aggravated with very great Bitterneſs ; and 


ſhowed how much it concerned the Queen and State, that 


the Divorce ſhould be made out of Hand, it being impoſſi- 


ble for the King and Queen to live together in Scotland 


with Safety. She anſwered, ſhe Had rather withdraw for 
a Time into France, till her Husband ſhould be ſenſible of 
the Errqurs of his Youth, being unwilling any Thing ſhould 


be done to her Son's Prejudice, or her own Diſhonour. 
To this Lidington replied, we who are of your Council 


will look to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, to do 


| nothing that may blemiſh my Honour, or offend my Conſci- 


1569. 


ence. Let the Thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes io F 


provide a Remedy from above: That which you imagine 


will be for my good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt. [To 


which Lidington ſaid, pleaſe to leave Matters to us, and 
7 nothing will be done but what is juſt, and 


you ſhall fin 


what the Parliament will approve of.) A few Days af. 
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ter, the King happening to be murdered in an execrable | 
Manner, wwe do, from the inward Teſtimonies of our Con- 


ſciences, hold it for certain, that Murray and Lidington 


were the Authors, Contrivers and Abettors of this Re- 


| Seide, whoever were tbe Aclors. 


This 8 as may be eſis HG, ſquares 
exactly with Camden's Plan in his Annals of ik 


Ebzoberb, namely, to clear the Queen of Scots from 
the Guilt of murdering the King her Husband, and 


to caſt the Blame on the Earl of Murray. But 
wWithal, it is directly contrary to the Teſtimony of 


Melvil, an Eye-Witneſs, who, in his Memoirs, ſays 


not a ſingle Word which can give Occaſion to ſuſpect 


that the Earl of Murray was thought guilty of the 
Murder. If this Proteſtation therefore be true, Mel- 


vis Memoirs muſt be only a Heap of Fables, which 


no Man of Senſe will ever believe. But to ſhow that 


this Writing is all a Fiction, it will be proper to take 
it to pieces, and make ſome Remarks upon it which 


will diſcover the Fo Rrgery- 


Camden begins with 47 T ſhall N Inſert 
here what George Earl of Huntley, and the Earl of 
Murray, who were the. Principe: Lords of Scotland, 


5 Proteſted ſoon after. 


This ſoon after muſt needs have 13 two Whole 
Years at leaſt, as I ſhall make appear hereafter. 


As 1 have taken it from an Orig] nal fi ng with their 


own Hands. 
Camden has not ſet theſe two Lords Hands to tha 


Writing, it may be becauſe he did not know in what 
Order they were to be placed. In a Certificate how- 


ever, one would chink the tnf is a material 

Thing. 

N bich they ſent to Queen Elizabeth. 4 
Suppoſing the Truth of this Proteſtation, it could 

not be ſent to Queen Elizabeth till the latter End of 

the Year 1568 at the very ſooneſt, when the Earl of 


h went to 2 ork to accuſe che Queen before the 


. 


the Year 1567, immediately after the King's Murder, 
as if at that very time Murray had been accuſed of 
killing that Prince; whereas it was not till after the 
Queen's Flight into Eng/and that ſhe took it in her 


Head to caſt the Guilt upon him. It was not there- 


fore out of pure Negligence that Camden avoided 


dating the Proteſtation. 


Foraſmuch as the Earl of Murray and others, to 
colour their Rebellion againſt the Queen, whoſe Authority 
they uſurp, do openly ſlander her as guilty of the Murder 


of her Husband. 


The Earl of Murray cannot be ſaid to uſurp the 


Authority of the Queen, till after he was declared 


Regent, or the Queen to accuſe him publickly of 
killing the King till the Tork. Conference, or rather 


till that of Hampton-Conrt, that is to ſay, in Ofober 
or November 1568. Now at that time the two Fac- 


tions were both formed. Murray was Head of the 
one, and Huntley of the other. So granting this 


Writing was not forged, what Opinion can a Man 


have of the Atteſtation of one ſworn Enemy againſt 


another? As to the Earl of Argyle, Buchanan affirms, 
he had withdrawn himſelf a little before to his own 
Houſe ; ſo that it is not probable that he ſhould join 
with the Earl of Huntley to frame this Certificate, at 


the Time it muſt be ſuppoſed to be drawn up. If 
there was any Date to it, we might ſpeak of it with 


more Certainty. 1 
Mie do openly proteſt and witneſs theſe Things following. 
In the Month of December 1566. NO 


| | This way of beginning argues that it Was now 
ſome time ſince the Things they are going to men- 


tion Were tr anſacted. | 1 8 |; . 
When the Queen was at Craigmillar, Murray and 
Lidington acknowledged before us, that Morton, Lind- 


ſey and Ruthven, ſew David Rizzo, with no other 
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Engliſb Commiſſioners. This Remark diſcovers Cam- 1569, 

| 2 Artifice, who neglecting on purpoſe to date the _ 
Vriting, places it in his Annals in the Beginning of 


wu. Fo 
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intent than to ſave Murray, who was at that very time 


to be proſcribed. 
I have already made appear by the Teſtimony of 


Melvil, that the Earl of Murray, far from owning 


that Rizzo was killed on his account, would not fide 
with the Party of the Murderers, but remained con- 
ſtantly attached to the Queen. Beſides, the Earl of 
Argyle, Author of this Proteſtation, was then a Fugi- 
tive as well as Murray, and was no leſs to be condem- 
ned than he. And yet, he ſpeaks here of this Affair 
as if he were a Stranger to it, though he was the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe who were to be baniſhed; and 


though Melvil affirms, it was for his and the others 


fake, who had taken up Arms againſt the Queen, | 
Murray excepted, that Rizzo was murdered. 


. Therefore that they might not appear ungrateful, they 


greatly defired that Morton and the reſt who were ba- 


niſhed for Rizzo's Murder might be recalled. 
What has the Earl of Lidington to do here, when 


he had never meddled in the Affair of Rizzo? and 
wherein conſiſted his Ingratitude, if the Exiles were 


not recalled ? 


But this, they ſaid, cauld not be done, unleſs the Queen 

were divorced Puma ber Husband. 
Rizzo was killed by the King's Order, and in his 
1 and purely, according to the Author of 


the Proteſtation, to ſave the Earl of Murray. The 


Buſineſs was to get the Murderers recalled, who had 
been baniſhed for this Murder committed by the King's 


Order, and theſe Exiles cannot be recalled by the 


Queen, the only Perſon offended, unleſs ſhe is di- 


vorced from the King. Let this Conſequence e well 


examined, and it will never be thought that the Earls 


of Huniley and Argyle were ſo weak as to reaſon in ſo 


wretched a Manner. In the Month of December“ 
I 566, that i is to *. about the time of the Prince's 
8 5 Baptiſm, : 


* The Author has it 9050 and elſewhere Supre m ber, which I ſup- 
poſe is a Miſtake, for it is December in Camden, from whom be 


takes this Froteſtation. King James was chriſtened December the 


15th, 1 * 


1 


Al. 
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Baptiſm, the King was look ed upon as a mere Copter, 
and expoſed to all ſorts of Inſults from the Queen. 
_ Which they promiſed to bring about, ome we bul ER 


our Conſent. 


Ar that time the Earl of 1 had no manner 


of Credit at Court. It was Bothwel that ruled all. 
don't know how it ſtood then with Lidingten. How - 


ever, Murray and Lidington are repreſented here as the 
Perſons that were to be the chief Agents in bringing 


about the Queen's Divorce, and as wanting for that 


purpoſe only the bare Conſent of the Earls of ane 
and Argyle. This is by no means probable. _ 
Afterwards Murray promiſed to me ( Huntley ) that 


my antient Inheritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and TI 


ſhould be an everlaſting Favourite with the Exiles, f 1 
would but countenance the Divorce. 


The Author of the Proteſtation F e ths 


Times. Murray having then no Power, could not 
make any ſuch Promiſe to the Earl of Huntley. None 
but Botbwel was able to do it and perform his Word. 


Beſides, it is not very likely the Queen, when they re- 


called the Earl of Huntley, who had been condemned 
to die, ſhould ſtill detain his antient Inheritance which 


had been confiſcated. 
Then we applied to Bothwel for bis Conſent alſo. 


This confounds the whole Hiſtory of Scotland. 
Murray and Lidington are made Authors of the Pro- 


ject of the Queen's Divorce, and the Earl of Bothwel, 


as one who is only to give his Conſent to it. Though ; 
It is certain he had then an abſolute Sway over the 


Queen, who married him very ſoon aſter. 
And laſtly, we came to the Queen, and Lidington i in 


| the Name of us all, earneſtly entreated her to reverſe the 
| Baniſhment of Morton, 3 and Ruthven, The 
King's Faults and Offences againſt the Queen and the 


Realm he aggravated with very great Bitterneſs : and 
Jſhawed bow much it concerned the Queen and State, that 


the Nivorce ſhould be made out of Hand, it being impoſſ- | 
ble for the King and Queen to live together 3 in Scotland 


with ſa fa fety, 
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169. Can any one conceive that to induce the 8 to 
be 


pardon Men who had killed her Favourite before her 
Zyes, and by the King her Husband's expreſs Or- 
der, it ſhould' be neceſſary to aggravate the King's 
Faults, and demonſtrate to the Queen that ſne muſt 
be divorced from him? Th „ | | 
- She anſwered, ſhe bad rather withdraw for a Time in- 
to France, till ber Husband ſhould be ſenſible of the Er- 
rors of bis Youth, being unwilling any Thing ſhould be 
done to her Son*s Prejudice or her own Diſhonour. g 
The Author of this Proteſtation repreſents the | 
Queen in the Month of December 1565, as being un- 
der Oppreſlion, and ſpeaking of retiring into France | 
till the King ſhould be pleaſed to amend his Errors. 
This is enough to ſhow that the whole is a Forgery: 
for it is not likely the Earls of Huntley and Argyle 
ſhould talk in this manner. - Fe 2, 
To this Lidington replied, we who are of your Coun- 
eil <vill look to that, But I command you, ſays ſhe, to do 
nothing that may blemiſh my Honour or offend my Conſci- 
- ence. Let the thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes to 
Provide a Remedy from above + That which you imagine 
will be for my good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt, 
The Artifice of theſe words which the Queen is 
made to ſpeak, conſiſts in this: The Queen having 
commanded all theſe Lords to do nothing about her 
Divorce, Murray and Lidington found no other way 
to get the Exiles recalled but by cauſing the King to 
be murdered. As if the King alone was an invincible 
Obſtacle to the recalling of the baniſhed Lords, who 
killed Rizzo by his Orders and in his Preſence. I 
confeſs this way of reaſoning appears to me incompre- 
VVV 5 
A few Days after the King happening to be murdered in 
an execrable Manner. 3 „„ N 
What has been juſt related paſſed in the Month of 
December 1566, according to the Proteſtation, and 
the King was killed in the Month of February 1567, 
that is to ſay, two Months after. Now can it be ſup- s 
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| poſed that the Earls of Huntley and Argyle could be ſo 8 

much miſtaken as to call two Months a few Days * ? 
We do, ſrom the inward Teſtimonies of our Conſciences, 


bold it for certain that Murray and Lidington were the 
Authors, Contrivers and Abettors of this Regicide. _ 


The Inference the Author: of this Paper would 


draw that the Earls of Murray and Lidington were the 
Contrivers of the King's Murder, from their having 


projected the Queen's Divorce, appearing to him, 


without doubt, liable to ſtrong Objections, he ſeems 


to give it up in part, when he grounds it wholly upon 
the inward Teſtimony of Huniley's and Argyles Con- 


ſoiencns. | 
Whoever were the Actors. : 


It was notorious to all the World that Bothwel was 


the Contriver of the King's Murder, and Camden 
himſelf makes no ſcruple to own it, joining however 
the Earl of Murray with him. But the Author of the 


Proteſtation durſt not name him, becauſe it was gi- 


ving a ſenſible Wound to the Queen's Honour, who, 


within a few Months, married the Murderer. 

I ſhall only add one Remark, which to me ſeems 
deciſive to demonſtrate the Forgery of this Paper. 
The Earl of Lidington was never accuſed but in this 


Writing only, of being concerned in King Henry's 
Murder, On the other Hand, ſo far was he from 


being conſidered as an Enemy to the Queen, that he 


was, on the contrary, very much ſuſpected by the 


young King's and the Earl of Murray's Party, and 


not without Reaſon. What Melvil ſays of him, and 


of the Occaſion of the York and Hampton-Court Con- 


ferences, is a clear Evidence that he continued in the 

Regent's Party, purely to have Opportunities to ſerve 
the Queen. Buchanan confirms Melvil's Teſtimony, 
in a Book entitled, the Camelion, wherein he pretends | 
to ſhow that Lidington betrayed the young King's 


Party, 


* The Author ſays here again in September, which makes in | 


thing worſe, for then the ſew Days would be five Months. But 
this is a Miſtake, as was obſerved before. e 
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Party, and in his Hiſtory he drops many the like Ex- 


e preſſions againſt him. 
that the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, Heads of the 
Queen's Party, ſhould be ignorant that Lidington was 
eee. labouring for them? If they knew it, it is 
y no means likely, that at the very time when Li- 
dington was at York or Hampton-Court, and e e 
conferring with the Duke of Norfolk, to hin 
Earl of Murray from accuſing ße theſe two 
Chiefs of the Party ſhould publickly accuſe their 
ſecret Friend of being Author of the King's Mur- 
der: eſpecially as there was not the leaſt Ground for 
ſuch a Charge. But it is very poſſible the Author of 
the Proteſtation knew nothing of Lidington's ſecret 
Practices, and that ſeeing he was of the Number of 
thoſe who attended the Regent at Zork, he imagined 
he might ſafely join them together in the ſame Ac- 
— al Rb ls 
But however theſe things may be, although this 
Proteſtation be as true as it appears to be counterfeit, 
it cannot ferve for a Proof to ſupport what Camden 
advances with reſpect to the Earl of Murray, be- 
cauſe it will be ſtill true that it came from one of his 
moſt mortal Enemies. I return to what paſſed in 
Scotland during the Year 1569. ox 


Me gent Shortly after the Duke of Chateleraud's being ar- 
has advice reſted, the Regent convened the chief of the Nobi- 


II. 


Now how can it be thought 


er the 


f * lity at Perth, to communicate to them certain Let. 
7 ters he had received, upon which it was neceſſary to 


conſult together. The firſt was from a Friend in 
England, to give him notice of the Conſpiracy which 


Was carrying on in favour of the Duke of Norfolk, 


. 


4 


that he might eſpouſe the Queen of Scots, telling him 
3 ee withal, 


_ * Notwithſtanding all this, Mr. Jebb, in the Preface to his Col. 
lection of Papers for and againſt Mary Queen of Scots, falls upon 
our Author for ſaying this Proteſtatlon is a Forgery, and will have 
it that it was given into Queen Elizabeth's Commiſſioners at York, 


and owned by the Earl of Murray, and the other Deputies of 


Scotland. Which how true the Reader is left to judge. 
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. that Matters were in ſuch a State, that all the 
Forces of Grea?-Britain were not capable of prevent- 
ing i its Succeſs: and advifing him therefore to think 
in time of his own Affairs. 8 
The ſecond Letter was from Queen Mary, 5 di- Muy PI 
rected to the States of Scotland. It was to deſire that ſir ber 
the Validity of her Marriage with the Earl of Both- armen ̃ ˖ 
wel might be examined, adding, that if there appeare w_— 
any eſſential Defect in it, ſhe would very willingly ,,,, & 
conſent it ſhould be diſſolved. As Bothwel was {till matted. 
alive and well in Denmark, it was neceſſary his Mar- Buchan. 
riage with the Queen ſhould be annulled, before ſhe 
could eſpouſe the Duke of Norfolk. For this Reaſon 
ſhe wanted the States of Scotland to get it diſſolved, 
f pretending only to give her bare Conſent to it, though 
F ſhe could not proceed withour it. | 
The third Letter was from Queen Elizabeth to the Queen 
ſame States, to demand one of theſe three Things in El _ 


favour of Mary, The Fuſt, That ſhe ſhould be 


| and 
A ſtored to the Throne as formerly. The Second, That ſbe _ — 
2 ſoould reign jointly with the King ber Son. The Third, / Scot- | 


That ſhe might live in Scotland with ſuch Honours, as ; Jaan _ 
A ſhould not be prejudical to the King's Authority. Camden, Fn ops GORIR 
. who. agrees in this with Buchanan, will have it that Camden. 
theſe Demands of Elizabeth are to be conſidered as 

the Effect of her Compaſſion for the Queen of Scots. 

But where was the Compaſſion, to propoſe to the 

States three Things ſo diſproportionate, and to leave 

the Choice to them? She knew very well the two Firſt 

would be rejected, and though the Third was accep- 
ted, many Difficulties would occur before Matters | 
could be fettled. Thus what Camden conſiders as an 

Effect of Elizabeth's Pity, was in truth only a Con- 
ſequence of the Plan ſhe had formed to ſpin out the 
Affair, under the ſpecious Colour of favouring her | 
Priſoner. _ 

cc. The Scorch Lords aſſembled at Perth thought Mary s No Anſwer | 
upon Letter ought not to be anſwered, becauſe ſhe ad- 3 
* dreſſed to the States as if ſhe were ſtill their Queen, La 
1 which they would not NO.” She bog what ſhe could 


to 


| IF TOEF Mar) who did not 
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e this 1 Diele pus 1 20 ber eon 
deres 72 to confirm chem the more in their Reſo- 
They were far from being willing to ſmooth 
the Way to the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of 


4 os ' Norfolk,” by c that with Bothwel to be nulled. 
now they were ſo well acquainted | 


with her Secrets, complained very much at their ſcrup- 
ling to diſſolve a Marriage which had ſerved them for 
a Cloke to take up Arms againſt her. | But her Com- 


plaints were little regarded. 


£ awe. As to Elizabeth's Demands, DIL 3 reſolved to 


„cock reject the two firſt, and to accept the Third, if Mar) 


Lord: 7, would be ſatisfied with it;! and they ſent their Anſwer | 


Elizabeth. 
Buchanan. to the Court of England by a e But 


Elizabeth, who only ſought to gain 
_ that ſhe deſired a Perſon of more Conſidera tion might 
be ſent to confer with her about ſo weighty an Affair. 
For this Reaſon. the Lords deputed Robert Pitcairn. 


25 . er Whi lt Pitcairn was on his Way, the Regent per- 


orders Li ceiving rhe Queen's Faction daily grew ſtronger, by 
ae, reafon of the hopes the Duke of 7 or folks. Project at- 
forded the whole. Party, thought It. 1 hu to ſe- 


ha cure the Earl of Lidington's Perſon... This Lord by 


= feigning to be attached to the King's Party, ſerved 
the Queen to the utmoſt of his Power, and as he was 


a Man of great Senſe and Parts, he did much more 


Prejudice to the Regent, by outwardly embracing his 
Side, than if he had openly declared for the Queen. 
So the Regent having on ſome Pretenſe drawn him to 
+» Sterling, ordered him to be apprehended and ſent Pri. 
os. 12 foner to Edinburgh. But Grange coming, unexpectedly 


owes by with Part of the Garriſon of the Caſtle, reſcued him, 


| promiſing. to ſee him forth-coming-when it ſhould be 
required. This notable. Proceeding. rendered oP 
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ime, writ to them 


E Bock XVI. 2, ELI z 
> Mean while the Duke of Norfolt having been ſent 
to the Tower, without any Thing done of what he had 


4 projected, all Mary's Deſigns, as well in Scotland as in . Wo 
of | Esgland vaniſhed into Smoke. Shortly after, the e ar Z 
d. | Earls of Huntley and Argyle made up Matters with the NO Bb 
os Regent, and ſubmitted to the King's Authority. By m_ 
p- | _ that the Queen's Faction was in a manner extinguiſh- xj 
for ed'for ſome Time. Which is a Demonſtration how Hl 
05 much Queen Mary and her Adherents relied on the "i 
= Duke of Norfolk, I thall cloſe this Year with a brief Is 
to 33 of what paſſed in France and the Nether- 

; lands, Ee nk, Fes 4 : | 

4 The War continued in France during the whole 4fairs ef 

Bur 1 Fear 1569. On the 13th of March was fought the 3 | 
em Battle of Farnac, wherein the Prince of Cond? was — 
ght killed. D' Audelot the Admiral's Brother did not long 

"of ſurvive him: Some Time after the Duke of Deux- 

i Ponts led an Army into France to aid the Huguenois; 


per- but he died there in the Month of June, leaving the 
by Command of the Army to Count Mangſieldt, who join- 
x af: ed with the Admiral. With this Reinforcement the 


o ſe. Admiral went and laid Siege to Poitiers, but was for- 
| by ced to raiſe it in the Month of September. In October 
e the Huguenots loſt the Battle of Moncontour. This De- 


as feat obliged the Admiral to ſend for a ſpeedy Aid 
more from Elizabelb, who lent him Money upon the Queen 
| g his of Navarre's Jewels, which were ſent to her in Pawn. 
Teen, Sbe gave leave alſo that a Company of a Hundred 

 Gentlemen-Volunteers ſhould be raiſed, to ſerve. in 
t Pr. the Army of the Huguenors . The Campaign ended 


him, mate Friend, and great Admirer of Grange. N „ Melvil ſays, the 
1d be Regent ſent Grange Word, the Lords had forced him to take up 


ane Tington againſt his Will, and therefore Grange reſcued him, think- 
ang ing if he was arreſted againſt the Regent's Will, the Regent would 
1 be glad of it. And if the Regent was diſſatisfied at what he had 


FR done, it would be a certain Token of his Diſſimulation. Melvil's 

Men , Mew. gd *Vf V» 53 

3 They were commanded by Henry Champernoon, with this 
Motto on his Colours, Finem det mihi Virtus. Amongſt the Volun- 

alert in tees was Walter Raleigh a very young Man, who now firſt began 

an ine do be taken notice ot. Camden. 25 e e e 
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ebe Him of EncLanv. Vol. VIII. 
1 ie, with the taking of St. Jean d' Angely, which the King 
bdecame Maſter of before the End of October... 
% The Duke of Alva ſtill continued his Oppreſſions in 
26 Low- the Low- Countries. He had ſet up the Inguiſition, and 
I — wi ordered the Council of Trent to be. received, as well 
= as the new Biſhops whom they had hitherto refuſed to 
7 acknowledge. The bloody Council proceeded with 
. Fury. The Privileges of the Cities, Univerſities, 
"Provinces, were delivered up to the King's Mercy. In 
a Word, the Duke of Alva ordered the hundredth 
Part of the Revenues to be paid to the King, after 
that the twentieth Part of the real, and the tenth of 
the perſonal Eſtates, every Time they ſhould be ſold. 
Some of the Magiſtrates - of the Towns having the 
_ boldneſs to appeal to the King from theſe Ordinances, 
were ſeverely puniſhed for it. In ſhort, theſe Provin- 
ces being no longer conſidered by the Spaniards but 
as a conquered Country, every Body was driven to 
tan ff. Patty Sg. 
1% In the beginning of the next Year 1570, the Earl 
The Harl of of Murray having notice that the Earl of Northumber- 
Northum-. land was concealed in Scotland, found means to ſeize 
: arts upon him, and committed him to Priſon at Loch- levin. 
neben in Camden ſays, he offered to deliver up this Lord to E- 
Scotland. Mzabeth, provided ſhe would give up to him the Queen 
| Camden. of Scots; but this is not likely. Mary was better 
guarded in England than ſhe could be in Scotland, and 
Murray was not ignorant of the Reaſons Elizabeth had 
W =/ ono Tin ih, 
A few Days after Murray was ſhot through the Bo- 


e dy by one of the Family of the Hamilton's, who pre- E 
| affeſinared tended he did it to revenge a private Injury. But it th 
- Buchanan. ſoon appeared it was by the Direction of the Queen's pl: 


Melvil. : . 80 1 8 
Some gcots Faction. On the Morrow, the Scots and the Carrs, 


„ li) 


ra vage the 
Engliſh | | 
=. — * Tt was done by James Hamilion, who after the Battle of Lang- 
- ede had been ſentenced to be hanged. But eſcaping, he vowed 
evenge, which he accompliſhed at Lizlirhgow on the 23d of Ja. ſinat 

nuary 1570. The Regent it ſeems was told of it, and yet would 


; not be at the Pains to ſearch the Houſe. The Murderer eſcaped {© com 
' 7: Ow” . 
f : i 
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great Sticklers for the Queen, entered England ; 1 "ns -Y 
Arms, and deſtroyed the Borders with Fire and Sword. WR 
As they had no private. Reaſon to make this Incurſi- 1 e 
on, it 1s eaſy to perceive, they were ſpurred on by tage 
Heads of the Queen's Faction, who were willing ro ** " 
try to give by that Means a new Turn o Aﬀairs. 42 x4 
Their Scheme was this. | #111.) e 
The Queen's Faction was ruined, and a any Motive of 
TOES 1 v4» 


likelihood” of being ever able to riſe again, becauſe fon 
the Earl of Murray could be always ſure of Aſſiſtance ? * 
from England in Caſe of need. Wherefore the Heads 
of that Faction who had ſubmitted to the King againſt 
their Wills, formed new Projects. They conſidered 
the ſtrict Union between England and Scotland, as a 
ſtrong Fence againſt all their Enterprizes in Favour of 
Mary, and for that Reaſon they reſolved to break it 
at any rate. To which 8 they deemed it ne- 

ceſſary before all Things to difgatch the Earl of Mur. 
ray out of the Way, that the Kingdom might for gh 
ſome Time be in a fort of Anarchy, as it happened _ 
indeed. That done, they hoped. by provoking the ; 
Engliſh on their Borders, they ſhould ſtir them up to 

be revenged of all the Scots without Diſtinction 3 that 

this would revive the old Animoſity between the two 
Nations, and ſo all Scotland would be united againſt 
| England ; that then Succours might be ſafely ſent for 

from France and Spain, and the Project be re- aſſumed of 
invading the Borders of England, whilſt the Catholicks - 

ſhould on their Part act within the Kingdom. The 
Embaſſy of the Lord Seaton to the Duke of Alva, and 

the Pope's Bull, of which I ſhall ſpeak poſh, 

plainly enough ſhow that this was their Intent, though 

Camden is pleaſed to conſider the Invaſion of the Eu- 
kg Boogie: as the. e Caprice of the Sore and 
Carrs. 855 


into 8 3 tis ſaid he was offered a great Re ward to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Admiral Coligny, but refuſed to do it, ſaying. though he had 
to his Sorrow revenged his own juſt e * would ne den 
commit Murder for Re ward. a | | 
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157% Immediately after the Earl of Murrays Death, 
1 Grange ſet the Earl of Lidington at Liberty, who uſed 
* * „ his utmoſt Endeavours to hinder the King's Party from 
| Liberty, proceeding to the Election of a new Regent. He 
3 — is- gave to underſtand, that Scotland would never be in 
le Qs, Peace, unleſs a Regent were choſen who ſhould be 
2. ..-...., approved of by the two Parties, and 1 it was 
mmmneceſſary to aſſemble the Great Men of both Sides, 
that they might agree together. What he ſaid had 
the Appearance of Good. But he knew very well it 
would be difficult to get all the Great Men together 
in one. Place, and that although they ſhould meet, 
they would never agree upon the Choice. However, 
this ſerved to gain Time, in hopes Queen Elizabeth, 
by reſolving to revenge the Injury ſhe had received 
would drive the Scots to deſpair, and unite them all 
' Elizabeth. gant her. He ſucceeded in the firſt Part of his De- 
avoid, the ſign, and by his Intrigues managed it ſo, that the E- 
= Snare laid ſection of a Regent was deferred. But he was not ſo 
„ happy in the other Part of his Project. Elizabeth and 
5 ber Council were too wiſe to fall into the Snare laid 


7 


; for them. On the contrary, the more they found | 
that Endeavours were uſed to unite all the Scots in one 

Party, the more they judged it neceſſary to keep them 
divided, nothing being more advantagious to Elizabeth 1 
than to foment Confuſion and Diſcord in that King- 0 
dom, till ſhe ſhould be able to take other Meaſures. A 


She com- Io that Purpoſe ſhe ſent Randolph into Scotland to E. 
Plein ff complain of the Inroad made into England. But in- 
0 N , ſtead of lay ing the Fault upon the whole Nation, as 
Peace, bur the Authors of the Invaſion were in hopes of, ſhe 
not of rhe ſent Word withal by her Ambaſſador, that ſhe was 
whole Na+ very ſenſible thoſe who governed Scotland had no Hand 
m the Outrage done to the Engh/b, and therefore ſhe 
was willing to diſtinguiſh the Innocent from the Guil- 
ty. Fhat ſhe demanded however a ſuitable Repara- W - 5 
tion, and if they who were at the Helm could not pro- the 
cure it for her, ſhe offered them the A ſſiſtance of her MW call 
Forces. That in Caſe they refuſed it, ſhe would ſend 
an Army into Scotland, not to attack the whole Na- 
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Book XVII. 23: ELIZABETH 42% 
tion, but to puniſh ſuch only as deſignedly, and with- 1570. 
out Provocation, had inſulted the Exgliſb. As it was f 
then a Time of Anarchy, there being no Regent yet, | 
the giving the Ambaſſador an Anſwer was put off till 
May, when the States would be aſſembled. Randolph 
infiſted not upon a ſpeedy Anſwer. He contented 
himſelf with exhorting the Scots to Peace and Concord. 
whilſt in private he laboured to cheriſh their Diviſions, __ 
and hinder them from uniting. This is what Meluil Mel 
plainly ſhows in his Memoirs. Mean while Elizabeth o 
got ready an Army, which ſhe intended to ſend into 1 
Scotland, as well to revenge her Subjects, as to ſupport 
the King's Party, and cauſe a Regent to be elected 
Who ſhould not be againſt the Intereſt of England. 
| Though the Heads of the Queen's Faction ſaw Zieh pub- - 
5 plainly Elizabeth did not fall into their Snare, they did ed in 
. all they could however to provoke her, and ſtir her Scott! 
: up againſt the whole Nation, by Libels and Slanders ae = 
, which they took Care to publiſh. But all their Arti- who e. 
1 fices were not capable of making her alter her Courſe. void the | 
a | Mean while her Army, which was to be commanded Buchanan 
d by the Earl of Suſſex, was getting ready with all poſ- 
ie ſible Expedition. C 8 
m In the mean Time Marys Adherents taking Heart * 
th ſince the Earl of Myrray's Death, held frequent Coun- ae 
g cils upon the preſent Poſture of their Affairs. Their ae Liberty. 
Aim was to gain Time, till the Succours ſhould come Buchanan. 
which Verac the French Envoy (a), put them in hopes 
of. They expected likewiſe an Aid from the Nether- - 
lands, and as theſe Succours could not be ready ſo 
ſoon as they wiſhed, they ſtrove to amuſe the Kings 
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; 
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Party by Propoſals of Accommodation. But theſe 
laſt conſtantly refuſed to conclude any Thing before 
the Aſſembly of the States, | ä 


(a) Thuanus calls bim Verac, and ſpeaks of him as one ſent by Ak 
the Guiſes and not by the King of France. The Engliſh and Scots, 
Fall him Virac, and mention him as the French King's Hany. 
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 #;, Differences between the two Parties, the Buſineſs be- 


EZ fu. raud lent Melvil to him, to know whether he intend- 
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137%. In this Interval the Laird of Grange ſet at Liberty 
the Duke of Cbateleraud, the Lord Herris, and the 
reſt of the Priſoners, and thereby the Queen's Party 
was conſiderably ſtrengthened. It muſt needs howe- 
ver have been very weak ſtill, ſince it could not act 
but by Negotiations. Be this as it will, the Heads of 
that Party reſolved to meet at Linkihbgow, by the 
Name of the States, ſince as there was no Regent, 


they thought they had as much Right ro convene 
Mary's the States as the other Party. In this Afembly they 
8 vainly ſought means to engage England to break with 
bly of che the whole Scotch Nation. Elizabeth was too much up- 
States, on her Guard to be eaſily ſurprized. At laſt, per- 
end #ry in ceiving they could not ſucceed, they believed it ne- 
an eeſſary for their Safety to try to become Maſters of E- 
*  burgh. Adinburgh. But as this could not be effected by Force, 
& they deſired the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh to give them 
leave to come and hold their Aſſembly in the City. 
This was readily granted; but the Inhabitants kept 
ſio ſtrict a Watch, that the Project of the Queen's Ad- 
+.  herents fell to the Ground. In the mean Time there 
were ſundry Negotiations between the two Parties 
wiich came to nothing. „ 
The En- Preſently after, upon News of the Earl of Suſſex's 
Slide being come to Berwick, the Aſſembly of Edinburgh 
proaches broke up. The Heads had alretty ſent Deputies to 
Elizabeth, to try to divert the impending Storm, and 
to gain Time, till the Arrival of the French Succours. 
Elizabeth They even offered to make her Umpire, and were ſo be 
accepts of well ſeconded. by the French Ambaſſadors, that ſhe Dt 
Leung ag readily conſented to be Mediatrix between the two 
pie , Parties, But ſhe pretended the Affair for which ſhe 


8ween the : VVV 
ewo Par- ſent an Army into Scotland, had no Relation to the 


2 Þ 2 nl igg only to chaſtize the Violators of the Peace, who 
g : : 
bee be, Were owned by neither Party, without however either 
 dhePuniſh- being able to procure her Satisfaction. So the Earl 
dee of Suſſex received no counter Orders. As ſoon as that 


opening General was come to Berwick, the Duke of Chatele- 


cd 


5 
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cd to ſide with one of the Parties, or endeavour to N 
bring them to a Reconciliation. Melvuil ſays 1 in his Eliza- 3 
Memoirs, that in his Conferences with the Earl of Sag deth De. 


the King's Party; but that he would not quite diſ- 
of April ravaged the Lands of the Scots and Carrs, ; 10 


took the Caſtles of Hume and Falſt, belonging to the 


wa 


ſex; he found the Earl had Orders indeed to favour Vn Gi ml 


courage the Queen's. He infers that his chief kan _ 
was to keep up the Troubles in Scotland, Which! is very 


likely. 
The Engliſh Army entering Scotland | in the Month The Barlof 


NE 


ters S8 
and of thoſe who were concerned i in the late Incurſion land. 1352 


into England. Camden ſays, in this Expedition were we panifh- 


burnt above three Hundred Houſes, and about fifty es theVis- 
Caſtles. Melvil adds, the Ear] of Suſſex aſſaulted and _ of 


aaa 


Lord Hume, that he might oblige him, who had hi- 


therto ſtood as a ſort of Neuter, to declare for Ma- 


rys Party, leaſt the Balance ſhould incline too much 


| to the King's Side, This Conjecture is grounded up- 


on the Project which the Queen's Faction had form- 
ed to unite all Scotland, and upon Elizabeth's Intereſt 


to prevent ſuch an Union. 


The beginning of May the States ſummoned in the rhe States 


King's Name, met at Edinburgh. Their firſt Care was % in 


the King's 


to depute Robert Pitcairn to Elizabeth, to beſpeak her Name 


Favour, and acquaint her they were ready to chuſe a meer. 


Regent to her liking. Buchanan. : 


Whilſt Pitcairn was on his way, Mary? s Adherents Siege of 
beſieged the Caſtle of Glaſrow, which made a braver ee 
Defenſe than they expected. The Earl of Suſſex haz. 
ing notice of it, detatched Sir liam Drury Gover- 
nour of Berwick with a Thouſand Foot and two Hun- 


dred Horſe. At their Approach, the Beſiegers re- 


tired, and diſperſed themſelves in the Mountains. 
Mean while Drury being joined by a Body of Scotch 
Royaliſts, ravaged the Lands of the Hamiltons, and 
took the Caſtle of that Name, belonging ta che Duke 
1 Chatalerau, 


> „„ 6 
684 V 
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The Regent 
#abes Bre- 
Chin, and 

 diſferſes 
Huntiey's. 
Troops. 
= / Camden. 


Aaaͤurſt not diſoblige the Queen of England, who alone 
The States 
| Eehooſe an 
Inter Rex. 


and recommending to them the Earl 


States broke up, he reſolved to go and recover that 


on pretenſe he would not be inſtrumental in ſhedding 


= A as „ ; 8 1 . : 
of the Queen's Party; but he had other Views than 


any Damage, and the choice fell upon the Earl of Le- 


Tie Earlof nox, who was then in England. Shortly after, they 
Lenox 25 | 
made Re- 
gent. 


together for that Purpoſe his Forces at Linlithgow, and 


Jelf at the Head of a third Party, with which he pre- 


In the mean Time Pitcairn returning from England. 


— reported to the States, that Elizabeth very much won- | 
ſuſpenſion dered, that ſince the Death of the Earl of Murray ſhe | | 
of Arms. had not been informed of the Poſture of Affairs in 

Buchanan. Scotland; that her Ignorance in that Reſpect had ke 

I her in ſuſpence, concerning the Courſe ſhe was to \ 

take: That at length, tired with continual Sollicita- 
tions, ſhe had conſented that a Conference ſhould be c 
held between the two Parties, wherein ſhe was very 0 
_ willing to act as Mediatrix, provided they would both | 
refrain from violent Means, and leave Things as they tj 
were: That ſhe deſired therefore the States to obſerve w 


this Condition, and put off the Election of a Regent EL 
till the Iſſue of the Conference ſhould be known. This 


Demand very much embarraſſed the States. They could 
not remain any longer without a Head, and yet they 


was able to ſupport them. Wherefore they reſolved 
to elect an [ntzr-Rex, who could be revoked without 


received a Letter from Elizabeth, acquainting them 
with her Conſent, that they might chuſe a Regent, 
of Lenox, Who 
was choſen immediately. VV 
Mean while the Earl of Huntley having received 
from Spain Money and Ammunition, took the Field 
again, and ſtored the Caſtle oſ Brechin. Shortly after, 
the Earl of Lenox came to Scotland, and when the 


Caſtle which was of ſo great Importance. He drew 


demanded Artillery and Ammunition of Grange, Go- 
vernour of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, who refuſed them, 


the Blood of. his Countrymen. Grange was properly 
the reſt of her Friends. ' His Project was to ſet him- 


tended the other two ſhould join, in order to reſtore 
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found out, the Authors were apprehended. But the 


23. ELIZABETH. 


1 to . Crown upon certain Terms. This 157 
was the Cauſe of his Ruin, as will be ſeen hereafter 
James Melvil Author of the Memoirs ſo often quoted, 
was of the ſame Mind, as he plainly diſcovered in ſe- 


veral Places; but probably he waited for a more fa- 


vourable Opportunity to declare. | 
 Granges Refuſal hindered not the Regent Haw be- 

coming Maſter of Brechin, and compelling the Earl 

of Huntley to fly to the Mountains, where it was not 

eaſy to purſue him. Not long after the Queen's Par- " 

ty obtained a Truce, at Queen Elizabeih's Inſtance, 

who wanted only to ſpin out the Affair to a great 

Length, as on their Part, the Queen's Adherents tried 

to gain Time, to wait the Effects of the Duke of A.. 

va's Promiſes. Some Time before they had ſent the 

Lord Seaton to him to deſire Aid, and he had pro- 

miſed them ten Thouſand Men. But the Diſorders _- » 

which unexpectedly aroſe in the Netherlands, hindered SHIM 

him from being as good as his Word. 175 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in Scotland, ſeveral Plots Pow tus 

were forming in; England to free the Caprive Queen, England 

Monluc Biſhop of Valence came to London, and very 5 b = 

earneſtly ſollicited the Queen of Scots Liberty. The Mary. 

Spaniſh Ambaſſador was no leſs urgent for the ſame Camden. 

Thing. The Queen was the more Jealous of the Zeal 

of France and Spain for Mary, as at the ſame Time 


the Pope cauſed a Bull dated the laſt Year, to be fix- Bull ſer wp 


at London 


ed up in the Night in ſeveral Places in London *, Where- againſt be 


by he excommunicated Elizabeth, and abſolved her Vn. 
Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance. On the o- Conſpira 7 
ther Hand, it was diſcovered, that ſome Norfolk. 4iſcoveres. 
Gentlemen had reſolved to take up Arms and raiſe a 
Rebellion in that County. This Conſpiracy being 
Queen pardoned all but three, two of whom were | 
Jobn Throgmorton and Felton who poſted up the Bull 1. 


Shortly | 


* On the Biſhop of London' s Palace- Gate. Cm Tb 
John Felton was not one of the three Nor/olk-Rebels r 
were executed, he was taken, (for fly he would not) 1 
Bs 
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_ & releaſed, 


at Fiberty, As John Leſiy Biſhop. of Roſs, who acted 


as Mary's Ambaſſador, was the chief Promoter of 
all theſe Plots, it was thought fit to confine him again 
do the Biſhop of London's Palace. He had been but 


lately ſet at liberty, having been taken up for being 
deeply concerned in the Duke of Northumberland's 


| The Dube Conſpiracy. Notwithſtanding the Juſt Suſpicions 


Norfolk hich all theſe Machinations might give the Queen 
of the Duke of Norfolt, who was conſidered as the 
Head of Mary's Party, he was diſcharged from 1be 
Tower *, But it was not till after he had expreſſed 
great Sorrow for his F ault, and proteſted both by 

word of Mouth and in Writing, that he would never 
| think more of marrying the Queen of Scots. 
Elirz It was no hard Matter for Elizabeth to perceive that 


beth's all her Troubles proceeded wholly from the Queen 


| n of Scots, If Peace and Quiet would have followed 
© Marys the ſetting her at Liberty, ſhe would have done it 


priſon. very willingly. But though Mary's Adherents, and 


_ thoſe who ſollicited in her behalf pretended that they 
acted purely from a Motive of Compaſſion, and ex- 
claimed againſt the Injuſtice of detaining her in Pri- 
fon, Elizabeth was not ignorant that their Views ex- 
tended much farther. The Pope, Spain, the Houſe 
of Lorrain, the Duke of Alva, the Engliſh, Scotch 
and Jriſb Catholicks confined not ea to the 
freeing the unhappy Queen from Captivity : their 
Aim was to ſet her on the Throne of England. And 
therefore it was more dangerous for Elizabeth to re- 
leaſe her than to keep her confined. But ſhe did not 
think proper to make known her Thoughts, as on 
their Part her Enemies were extremely careful ro con- 
wm . 8 Ws enn therefore to e 
| +=, aL 


- A boldly owned the ſetting up the Bull, for which he was hanged 
near the Place, and got thereby the Repure of a glorious Martyr: 
dom. Camden. 

* And he was remitted to his own Houſe, where he lived uns 
der the eaſy Confinement of Sir Heny Neuil. 
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| t o. gbortly or "He? ad likewiſe clus two of the Ear | 
. of Derby's Sons had plotted to ſer the Queen of Scots 
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bels. 


that ſhe defired nothing more earneſtly than to find 
means to reſtore Mary to the Throne of Scotland, pro- 
vided it could be done without danger to England. 
To this end ſhe ſent Cecil ro make her ſome captious 
Propoſals, which tended only to throw Duſt in the 
75 of the Publick. Mar) hearing the Propoſals, 


returned a general Anſwer, declining to give a parti- 


cular Reply to each Article, without the-Conſent of the 
Heads of her Party in Scotlaud, to whôm the defired 
they might be communicated, that they might anſwer 
them as they ſhould think proper. The rope 
with the Anſwers were to this elfect: 


1. The Queen of Scots ſhall OY the Treaty of 


Edinburgh, and renounce her Claim to the Crown of 


England, during (PE. Life of Queen Elizabeth and 
her Iſſue. 

Anſwer. Ag reed. | 

II. She malt not make nor renew Alliance with any 
Power whatever againſt England. 

Anſwer. By renouncing the League with France, the 
Queen will forfeit her Dower, and the Scotch Nation be 


great Loſers, Wherefore the Queen of England 1 a 


make amends for theſe things ſome other way. 
III. She ſhall admit no foreign Troops i into Scot- 


| land, > 


Anſwer. Agrerd, with this Reſtriction, unleſs he 15 


not able with. her own Forces to ſuppreſs the Rebellions of 
ber Subjects. 


IV. She ſhall hold no oretlialich with the Ea 


or Iriſh without the Queen of England's Knowled 


Anſwer. Agreed, provided the be of England 


; will Hold none with the Scots. 


V. She ſhall deliver up the Engljb and' Triſh Re- 
NES F there are any Engliſh or Iriſh Rehels in 


Scotland, they muſt be demanded of 5 whe 8825 gas 
up Arms again th their Queen, | | 


VI. Se 


„ 
5 * 4 * 
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1570. VI. She ſhall make the Engliſh Borderers amends 


te Ehr of Exttano: vol. en 


for the Loſſes they ſuſtained in the late Invaſion. 

Anſwer. Commiſſioners on both Sides ſhall be ap Pointed 
to examine the Damages which were done. 

VII. She ſhall proſecute and puniſh icqprifitig to 
Law, the Murderers of King Het and of the Ear] of 11 

Murray. iq 
Anſwer. Agreed, 1 
VIII. She ſhall give . Son for ee 

Anſwer. Her Son is not in her Power, 

IX. She ſhall not marry any Engliſhman without 
the Queen of England's Knowledge, nor any other 
without the Conſent of the States of Scotland. 

Anſwer. To be tied up to theſe Terms is a Ti bing un- 
worthy of a Queen, 

X. The Scots ſhall not g0 over into o Irelond without 
the Queen of England's Leave. 
© Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Iriſh be not Ard to 
paſs into Scotland without the Queen of Scots * 
ſion. 

XI. She ſhall give Six Hoſtages of the Queen of 
_ England's naming. | is 
Anſwer. Agreed, e the Duke of Chateleraud, by 


bf the Earls of Huntley, Argyle and Athol be excepted. m 


XII. If ſhe attempt any Thing againſt Queen Eli. w 
zabeth, ſhe ſhall forfeit the Right ſhe claims to the MW fi 


Crown of England. 2 
Anſwer. Agreed, on Condition that in the like Caſe be p 
Queen of England will be liable to the like Penalty. þ: 
XIII. The Caſtles of Humes and Fas ſhall be three w 
Fears in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſb. | th 


Anſwer, This cannot. be 3 10 On the tontrars, m 
be Queen of England is required to 48 theſe Caſtles E 
Io the Lord Humes. 
XIV. Some Places on the W of Galloway or P. 
Cantyr ſhall be put into the Hands of the Engliſo, ta di 


binder the Scots from infeſting Ireland. m 
Anſwer. To deli ver up ſuch Places to the En gliſh S 
| would be n a perpetual. Work in Scotland. - 5 ne 


bs 


XV. All 


* 


| : c TY , a 4 ff. | _ 1 ö 5 : 3 1 : 
XV. All theſe Articles ſhall be confirmed and rati- 1576: 


| fied by the States. 95 4 4 lb £1] | i 
d There is no Anſwer to this Article 4 


o lt would be very eaſy, by examining each of theſe 
f | Propoſals in particular, to ſhow that ſome were only 
to make believe that Elizabeth was willing to act with 
Moderation and Sincerity : that others were but Snares 
to over-reach the Queen of Scots: and that ſome 
there were, the Execution whereof was impracticable. 
ut Elzabetb's Deſign therefore was only to trifle. _ 
er On the other Hand, the Anſwers were as little pro- 
per to procure an Accommodation between the two 
Queens. They who drew up theſe Anſwers, expect- 
ed that Mary ſhould treat with Eligabeth upon equal 
ut Terms, as ſhe would have done if ſhe had been on 
: her Throne at Edinburgh: but the Engliſh meant no 
% fuch Thing. Mary was Priſoner in England, and the 
f- Buſineſs in Hand was to releaſe: her and reſtore her to 
her Throne, She accepted theſe Conditions in order 3 
of to obtain theſe two great Advantages :' but withal ſhe 1 
is made to ſay, that ſhe expected Elizabeth ſhould be + 


d, bound to the like or equivalent Terms. This was as "ey 
much as to ſay, that otherwiſe ſhe would not accept ©; 
i- what was offered her. Nothing could be more grate- e 


ne ful to Elizabeth, ſince it was a certain means to ſpin 
out the Negotiation. If Mary had accepted theſe 
he © Propoſals without any Reſtriction, ſhe would perhaps 
; have perplexed Elizabeth's Council. At leaſt the 
ee would have been forced to ſeek for means to obſtruct 7 
| the Execution of them, and thereby the Fault would 
„ manifeſtly have been on the Side of the Court of _ : 
ce r ES oh 03 grwe, oft ao Rn 
| Elizabeth, *tis certain, had no deſire to releaſe her. 
or Priſoner on any Terms whatever. She was a ver 
ta dangerous Rival, even when in Priſon, how much 
more had ſhe been at Liberty? After her return to 
th WY Scotland, upon the Death of her firſt Husband, ſhe 
never ceaſed aan Intelligence in England, to try 
to ſtir up the Exgliſb to rebel. This is what very 
15 ” - evidently _ 
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evidently aj 


tune to fall into the Hands of Elizabeth did not cauſe 


land, even in Queen Elizabeth's Life-time. In ſhort, 


her to give over her Practices. On the other Side, 


the Project of her Marriage with the Duke of Nor. 
folk, the Earl of Northumberland's Conſpiracy, the 


Correſpondenceof her Adherents with foreign Courts, 
tended only to the ſetting her on the Throne of Eng- 


it was manifeſt the Pope, the King of Spain, the 
Princes of Lorrain, the Engliſh Catholicks, all the 
Triſh and part of the Scots —— to bring about this 
Deſign. How imprudent would it have been to ſer 


her at * that ſhe might the better aſſert her 


Pretenſions? It is true, after the Death of Francis I] 
the had laid afide the Title of Queen of England, and 


proteſted ſhe claimed not the Crown of England till 


after Elizabeth and her Iflue. But to the End that a 


bare Proteſtation may ſerve for Security, the Sinceri- 
ty of the Perſon proteſting muſt be firſt well-eſta- 
liſhed. Here was quite the contrary, all Marys 
Proceedings having ſhown ſhe deſiſted not from her 
Claim. So her bare Proteſtation was only her Word, 
which it was very dangerous torely upon. The Truth 
is, Mary was unhappy only in having too zealous Ad- 
herents, who, by all their Proceedings, puſhed her 
more and more towards the Precipice. Burt: this i; 
no wonder. They acted not for her ſake, but for 


their own Ends, and the Intereſt of the Romiſb Reli- 


gion, to which ſhe ſerved for Pretence. James Mel- 
vil, who was no ret to Mary, obſerves in his 
Memoirs, that both the Parties equally did her hurt; 


the one by acting directly againſt her, the other by 


Diſdoſocion 
of the 
French 


r to 


ſerving her with too much Zeal. He adds, the 
Queen's Party flattered themſelves with the ground 
leſs Hopes of ruining their Adverſaries, who were 
ſupported by England. The Reaſon he gives is very 
ſtrong ; and is this: There was no likelihood that the 
King's Party would ever have any great Aſſiſtance 
from the Court of France, which dreaded nothing fo 


mu as to ſee the t two Crowns of England and 225 
| I 


— 


ol. vim. 
in Melvil's Memoirs. Her Misfor- 
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ud upon the ſame Head. He relates upon this Oc 157. 
- | cafton a Particular, which may be of great Service | 
> | to diſcover the Poſture of Mary's Affairs. Robert 2 
» || Melvil, at his Return from his Embaſſy to England, ” 
gave Queen Mary a Paper, figned by Five and 
e 182 Engliſb Earls and 2 engaging themſelvees 
, to ſet her on the Throne of England. Mary ſent te 
- Paper to the Cardinal of Lorrain her Untle, deſiring 
s | withal the Aſſiſtance neceſſary to execute that Deſign. 
e I But the Cardinal himſelf diſſuaded Queen Catharine . 
e d Medicis from thinking of ſuch an Enterprize, de- 
s monſtrating the Prejudice France would receive by _ 
t the Union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
Tr Land: Nay, to hinder the Thing from being brought 
1 about by other Means, they gave notice thereof to 
d Queen Elizabeth, who always feigned to be ignorant 
ll I of what ſhe was told by the Court of France. Melvil 
a il affirms, he had this from the 8 of . Scot's. own r 
Mouth, at a time when ſhe was diflatisfied with te 
a- Cardinal. It is evident then, that the Eagerneſs of 
Mary's Friends was prejudicial to her. But eſpeci- 
er ally they who kept up the War in Scotland only 
d, helped to ſecure Elizabeib's Affairs, who thereby was. i 
th ſheltered from the N ſhe had the moſt 
d- to fear. Whereas if the Scois had joined together, 
er they would have been more conſiderable, and doubt- 
1 leſs Elizabeth would have had greater Regard for her 
or WW Friſoner. Upon this Principle it was that Grange and 
li- Melvil laboured to procure an Accommodation be- 
l- ween the two Parties, wherein they ſtrove to do 
us Mary very real Service. But it was not eaſy to bring 
t; ſuch prepoſſeſſed Perſons to ſacrifice their Paſſions and 
by I Intereſts to the Good of the Publick. The Council 
he of England taking Advantage of theſe Diſpoſitions 
d- never ceaſed fomenting the Troubles of Scotland, un- |\, + 
der colour of appeaſing them till it ſhould be Elia. I 
betÞs Intereſt to put an end to them. This Melvil © 
plainly ſhows in his Memoirs: but it would be too 
long to alledge the Proofs. Thus Mary was in a ſad 
Condition, by the ill Counſels which were given herr 
5 1 VV 5 e 3 and | Þ 
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gainſt the 
Hugue- 


F vain the 
1 1 Which were laid againſt her, from whence ſhe could 
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570. «it Slick ſhe was fo unwiſe as to follow With too 
much Earneftneſs. The Biſhop of Roſs, her Agent 

at London, a great Zealot for his Religion, but whoſe 
Views were very extenſive, did her infinite Damage 

by his Paſſion, and the Pains he took to cheriſh the 
The iber Diſcontent of the Engliſh Catholicks. As Elizabeth 
3 ty had good Spies, ſhe was not ignorant that this pre- 
7 * tended Ambaſſador was concerned in all the P 115 


# Mary's not but infer, that he ated agreeably to his Miſtreſs's 
d, Inclinations and Orders. As ſoon as this Prelate had 
j 5 his Hands the Articles propoſed to Mary, he ſent 
Copies of them to the Pope, to the Kings of France 
T5 He? Spain, to the Duke of Alva, and hinted to all | 

| Theſe Potentates, that Mary would be at length con- 
ſtrained to accept them, if ſome vigorous Efforts were 
not made in her 9 But his Inſtances had no 


"The Af Effect. The King of 288 being then wholly taken 


Mn up with his Marriage with Ann of Auſtria his Niece, 


land, Daughter of the Emperour Maximilian, left to the 

Duke of Alva the Care of aſſiſting the Queen of 

Scots. . But the Duke himſelf had his Hands full in 

the Netherlands. The City of Bruſſels refuſing to pay | 

the Hundreth Penny, Gallows were already prepared i . 

to puniſh thoſe who had dared to diſobey, when he « 

heard the Prince of Orange was levying an Army in J 

Germany. Wherefore, inſtead of thinking of aiding 

the Queen of Scots, he was wholly employed in pre- e 
paring for the War which he ſaw ready to break out ſt. 

in the Low- Countries, and wherein very probably he 70 

would have upon his Hands the Inhabitants of the ©. 

He Provinces as Well as the Germans. 4 15 

Projet As for the Court 6f France, beſides that they had 
—_ breach never a real Deſign to ſet the Crown of England upon i he. 
th the Head of the Queen of Scots, but only to creat bu 
Elizabeth Troubles, they began to form Projects, fir 
nots. Which ſuffered them not to take Mary's Part openly. In 

Though the King had gained ſeveral Victories over & 

the Huguenots, he ſaw with Grief there was no end of Mc 


it, and that theſe * * rather to die with 
ther © 


juncture for the Queen of Scotland, ſince the Court of 


. 
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had nothing more to fear from him. To convince Propoſals 


them the better that the Deſign of extirpating them J - 
raage fo © 


was entirely laid aſide, Catharine de Medicis propoſed Eiitab eth. | 
a Match between the King her Son and Z/l:zabeth, 


who replied in two Words, that he was. too Great and. 


too Little, The Project failing, Catharine made an. 
Offer of her ſecond Son the Duke of Anjou as a more 
ſuitable Match. This was therefore no favourable 


3 * A 
og 
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Trance could undertake nothing openly in her behalf, 
without breaking their own Meaſures. 8 
Secretary Cecil was created Baron of Burleigh, the 1571; 
Beginning of the Year 1571. No Man had better Cecil 1 
deſerved than he to receive this Mark of Diſtinction, Bufleich. 
which was very conſiderable in the Reign of a Queen, 

who conferred Honours with great Circumſpection. 

I have ſeveral times obſerved, that Elizabeth was 
reſolved not to declare publickly for either of the two 

Scotch Factions, but to ſpin out the Negotiation as 

much as poſſible, that ſhe might never want a Pre- 

tence to detain Mary in Priſon. We are going to 

ſee the Fruits of this Reſolution .in the Courſe ſhe 

ſteered during the Year 1571. Though ever ſince 

June the laſt Year ſhe had agreed to a Conference be- 

tween the two Parties, of which ſhe was to be Medi- 

atrix, ſix Months were paſſed and nothing farther 


faid of it. At laſt, Elizabeth reſolving to negotiate 
her Marriage with the Duke of Anjou, queſtioned nor | 


but upon that Occaſion the French Court would 
ſtrongly ſollicite her in behalf of the Queen of Scots. 


In order therefore to have an Evaſion ready, ſhe 
cauſed at length the Conference to be held in the 
Months of February and March, that ſhe might be 

Vo r. VIII. | 5 : 
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157m. able to ſay to the King of France, the Affair of the 


5 8850 of Scots was upon Terms of Accommodation, 
fully 


rence ſhould be without Effect. 


cCenſerente The Earl of Morton, Pitcairn and others were 
eee ſent from Scotland to the Conference, which was to be 
a held at London, to maintain the King's Cauſe. For 


the two 


© Scorch Mary appeared the Biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, 


 _ Vlizabeth 


Faffions. with the Lord Levingſton, and the Queen appointed 


Cauſes which had induced the Scots to depoſe their 
Queen, and give the Crown ta the Prince her Son. 
The Scotch Deputies gave in a large Remonſtrance in 
Writing, wherein = a took for granted that the 

Queen was acceſſary to the King her Husband's 
Death, and then married the Earl of Botbwel the 
Murderer : That to juſtify their Conduct with regard 
to the Queen, there were two Points to be examined, 

the one of Fa#, the other of Right. As to the firſt, 

they ſtood to the Proofs given in by the Earl of 
Murray at Hampton-Court before the Engliſh Com- 
miſſioners, and which the Queen of England had in 
ber Hands: That the Earl had made appear ſo evi- 
dently Mary was guilty of the Crime laid to her 


Charge, that they thought it needleſs to repeat the 


ſame Things, which beſides they could not find in 

their Hearts to do without great Reluctance. As to 

the Point of Right, which conſiſted in knowing 
whether the Scots had Power to depoſe their Sovereigns 

when they became unworthy of the Throne, they 
maintained it was a Right which the Scotch Nation had 
enjoyed ever fince the Beginning of their Monarchy. 

They ſupported this Principle with divers Inſtances 

_ drawn from the Hiſtory of Scotland, and of other 
Countries, as Spain and Denmark, oy 
Elizabeth ſtill purſuing the Scheme ſhe had laid down 

3 not to declare herſelf briefly anſwered to the Scots 
abe Affair, Remonſtrance which was communicated to her, oo 


bent however to manage it ſo, that the Confe- 


an. Seven of her Privy-Counſellors to hear the Reaſons 
of both Parties. They required forthwith the Earl 
of Morton and his Collegue to explain fairly the 


%%% ² go one oo . os oo 


"Book XVII. 22 ELIZABETH 443 ' 
ſhe was not thoroughly convineed of the Juſtice of 1571. 
their Proceedings, and defired them to confer with 
her Miniſters, , in order to conſult with them about 
ſome Expedient to make up the Matter. But they 

replied, it was needleſs to ſearch after Expedients, 
fince they had no Power to agree to the Diminution 
of the King's Authority. Whereupon Elizabeth or- 

| dered a Thing to be propoſed to Mary's Agents, 

which ſhe knew they would not conſent to; and this 

was, to give her the chief Lords of their Party for 

3 Hoſtages, with ſome Places in Scotland. And indeed 

they flatly rejected it, and made other Offers which 

J the Engliſb Commiſſioners rejected in their Turn. At 

laſt, they demanded of the Scots to give the young 

1 King of Scotland in Hoſtage to the Queen: To which 

- they anſwered, they had not Power to promiſe any 

$ ſuch Thing. Camden ſays here, that Mary's Agents 

e made a Jeſt of this Evaſion, affirming, be Deputies 

d wanted not Power, fince one and the ſame Crime renders 

, all the Accomplices Equal. | „„ 

. At laſt, Elizabeth having admitted the Scotch Depu- 


f ties to an Audience, agreed with them, that the Af- 

„ fair muſt be determined by the States of the King- 

n dom. Then ſhe deſired them to order it ſo, that a- 

1 nother Conference might be held in Scotland during 

: the Seſſion of the Parliament, which was to meet in 

e the Month of May. She detained them however 
in ſome Time longer, being willing to know before their 

to Departure, whether the Queen of Scots would con- 
s ſent to the Conference. But ſo far was ſhe from a- 1. c- 


ns greeing to it, that ſhe complained very much of her ference _ 
Deputies ſaffering her Right to be called in Queſtion, 5reaks up- 
ad and revoked their Powers. She ordered however the 
y. Biſhop of Roſ5 to reſide ſtill at London, as her Am- 
es baſſador. This gave Elizabeth great Suſpicion, being 
er ſenſible the Biſhop was the chief Promoter of the 
Plots againſt her: but ſhe durſt not refuſe it, for fear 
wn of giving occaſion to ſay, ſhe did not own Mary for 
ots Queen, and thereby caſt a Slur upon her pretended 
lat 8 At length the Scotch Deputics depart- 
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* 1571. able to ſay to the King of France, the Affair of the 

3 = oi of Scots was upon Terms of Accommodation, 

EY fully bent however to manage it ſo, that the Confe- 
..______ rence ſhould be without Effect. | - 

* Conference The Earl of Morton, Pitcairn and others were 
London ſent from Scotland to the Conference, which was to be 
e held at London, to maintain the King's Cauſe. For 
Scotch Mary appeared the Biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, 
Tacken. with the Lord Levingſton, and the Queen appointed 
an. Seven of her Privy-Counſellors to hear the Reaſons 
of both Parties. They required forthwith the Earl 
of Morton and his Collegue to explain fairly the 

Cauſes which had induced the Scots to depoſe their 

Queen, and give the Crown ta the Prince her Son. 

The Scotch Deputies gave in a large Remonſtrance in 

Writing, wherein they took for granted that the 

Queen was acceſſary to the King her Husband's 

Death, and then married the Earl of Botbwel the 

| Murderer : That to juſtify their Conduct with regard 

to the Queen, there were two Points to be examined, 

the one of Fa#, the other of Right. As to the firſt, 

they ſtood to the Proofs given in by the Earl of 

Murray at Hampton-Court before the Engliſh Com- 
miſſioners, and which the Queen of England had in 

her Hands: That the Earl had made appear ſo evi- 

dently Mary was guilty of the Crime laid to her 

Charge, that they thought it needleſs to repeat the 

ſame Things, which beſides they could not find in 

their Hearts to do without great Reluctance. As to 

the Point of Right, which conſiſted in knowing 

whether the Sco?s had Power to depoſe their Sovereigns 

when they became unworthy of the Throne, they 
maintained it was a Right which the Scotch Nation had 

enjoyed ever fince the Beginning of their Monarchy. 

They ſupported this Principle with divers Inſtances 

drawn from the Hiſtory of Scotland, and of other 

Countries, as Spain and Denmark, „„ 

1 ben Elixabeth ſtill purſuing the Scheme ſhe had laid down 
ſpins ous not to declare herſelf, briefly anſwered to the Scots 
1. Affair, Remonſtrance which was communicated to her, _ 
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| ſhe was not thoroughly convineed of the Juſtice of 


all the Accomplices Equal. 


fair muſt be determined 


and revoked their Powers. 


their Proceedings, and deſired them to confer with 


her Miniſters, in order to conſult with them about 
ſome Expedient to make up the Matter. But they 


replied, it was needleſs to ſearch after Expedients, 
fince they had no Power to agree to the Diminution 
of the King's Authority. Whereupon Elizabeth or- 
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1571. | 


dered a Thing to be propoſed ro Mary's Agents, 


which ſhe knew they would not conſent to; and this 


was, to give her the chief Lords of their Party for 


Hoſtages, with ſome Places in Scotland. And indeed 


they flatly rejected it, and made other Offers which 


the Engliſb Commiſſioners rejected in their Turn. At 


laſt, they demanded of the Scots to give the young 


King of Scotland in Hoſtage to the Queen: To which 


they anſwered, they had not Power to promiſe any 


wanted not Power, fince one and the ſame Crime renders 


ſuch Thing. Camden ſays here, that Mary's Agents 
made a Jeſt of this Evaſion, affirming, tbe Deputies 


At laſt, Elizabeth having admitted the Scotch Depu- 


ties to an Audience, agreed with them, that the Af- 
| by the States of the King- 
dom. Then ſhe deſired them to order it ſo, that a- 


nother Conference might be held in Scotland during 


the Seſſion of the Parliament, which was to meet in 


the- Month of May. She detained them however 
ſome Time longer, being willing to know before their 
Departure, whether the Queen of Scots would con- 


ſent to the Conference. But ſo far was ſhe from a- 
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greeing to it, that ſhe complained very much of her ference 


uties ſuffering her Right to be called in Queſtion, 
She ordered however the 
Biſhop of Roß to reſide ſtill at London, as her Am- 
baſſador. This gave Elizabeth great Suſpicion, being 


ſenſible the Biſhop was the chief Promoter of the 


Plots againſt her: but ſhe durſt not refuſe it, for fear 
of giving oceaſion to ſay, ſhe did not own Mary for 


Queen, and thereby caſt a Slur upon her pretended 
ngth the Scotch Deputies depart _ 
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" 1574. ed the 8th of April, after ſtaying fix Weeks in Lon 
Eliza. don to no Purpoſe. Wherefore it was not Elizabeth's 
3 Intention that this Conference ſhould beget an Ac 
„% commodation. Suppoſing this did not evidently ap- 
pear by her whole Behaviour, one might be eaſily 
convinced of it by a Letter of CeciPs to Walſingbam, 
then Ambaſſador in France, wherein he told him plain- 
ly, that the ſole Aim in that Conference was to gain 
Time. Another Letter to Walſingbam from the Earl 
of Leiceſter about the ſame Thing, manifeſtly diſco- | 
vers Elizabeth's Policy. The Earl told him, that the b 
Queen agreed Mary was unworthy to ſway the Scep- ] 
tre; but ſhe could hardly believe her Snbjects had y 
Power to depoſe her. That therefore ſhe was in Suſ-— c 
pence, not being able to determine either to reſtore | 7 
Queen Mary, or defend the Cauſe of the Scots, be- / 
cauſe ſhe did not think it alrogether juſt. During 
this pretended Uncertainty, Mary remained ſtill in 
| Priſon. - | RT Sd Ine, 
Affair ef The Truce between the two Scotch Fact ions being 
Scotland. expired, during the Conference at London, or ſhortly 
Kane, After, the Earl of Zenox took the Town of Dunbar 
7 by ſurpize, which had till then been in the Hands of 
the Queen's Adherents. Verac the French Ambaſla- 
dor was taken there and ſent to St. Andrew's, from 
— * whence he was readily ſuffered to make his Eſcape. 
1 But the Caſe was otherwiſe with the Archbiſhop of 
| * St. Andrew's, who being alſo taken Priſoner upon the 
hanged. ſame Occaſion, and ſent to Sterling, was condemned 
Buchanan. to be hanged. He was accuſed of being a Complice 
1 in the Murder of the late King, by a Prieſt who was 
brought Face to Face, of whom, inſtead of defending 
himſelf, he demanded what thoſe Prieſts deſerved who 
revealed the Secrets of Confeſſions? *Tis ſaid, Car- 
dan going to Scotland to cure him of a great IIIneſs, 
told him, when he had reſtored him to Health, that 
he had been able by the help of his Medicines to free 
him from the preſent Danger; but that it was not in 
his Power to prevent his dying on the Gallows. 


Ki] rabeth 


Elizabeth was not wholly taken up with the Affairs _ 157. 
of Scotland. There was another which gave her leſs in?; 


ces it might be attended with. Her Miniſters knowing gage ber 


her Enemies were in perpetual Motion, and when one i ei- 


Plot failed, fell immediately to forming another, were ate her 


apprehenſive that her Prudence would not always bear with the 
her out. In Walſingbam's Negotiations there is a Letter Dvte of 
from the Secretary of State, telling him, that whilſt „ou. 
the Affair of the Queen of Scots was in Hand, her 


Friends were thinking of carrying her away, of 
which they had ſome dark Hints at Court. The Earl 


of Leiceſter wrote to the fame Ambaſſador, that Ma- 


ys Adherents were more bold than ever, which in all 


Appearance proceeded from the hopes of the good 
Succeſs of ſome freſh Attempt. The Miniſters there. 
fore believed that nothing but a Marriage could ſcreen _ 
the Queen from ſo many Conſpiracies which were dai- 


ly renewed. An Alliance with ſome powerful Prince 


would naturally have a good Effect, by reaſon of the 
Succours which might be drawn from thence upon Oc- 
caſion, beſides that it would ſtrike a dread into the 
Queen's Enemies. On the other Hand, they ima- 
gined, if it pleaſed God to bleſs the Marriage, the 


| Birth of a Prince would rob the Queen of Scots of 


great Part of her Adherents. Wherefore they never 


| ceaſed to repreſent to Elizabeth the Reaſons which 


ought to determine her to marry. At laſt, whether 
ſhe yielded to theſe Reaſons, or wanted to be freed 
from their Importuniries, ſhe gave them to underſtand, _ 
thar nothing hindered her bur the Difficulty of find- 


ing a ſuitable Match. The Truth is, it was no eaſy 


Matter to make a fit Choice, She muſt take either- a | 
Proteſtant or a Popiſh Prince. But as two main In- 
ducements prompted her to marry, namely, to make 


Ja ſtrong Alliance, and to have a Succeſſor ; if ſhe e- 


ſpouſed a Proteſtant, the firſt of theſe Inducements 
would not be anſwered, becauſe there was no Prince 

of the Reformed Religion, whoſe Alliance could be 
very advantageous to England. If ſhe took a Catho- 
YE 2 MA 2 lick, 


Trouble by reaſon of its Difficulties and the Conſequen- 54 oy 


Marriage 


France. 
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1571. Hick, there was no Choice, ſince the Duke of Anjou, 
the King of France's Brother, was the only fit Perſon. 

But this Project had its Difficulties. The Queen gave to 

/ underſtand, that in marrying ſhe did not mean to give 
bhberſelf a Maſter, no, nor even an Equal, fince ſhe 
was reſolved to hold the Reins of the Government a- 
lone, and to communicate to her Spouſe the external 
Honours of Royalty only. In the ſecond Place, ſhe 

did not intend the Engii/þ Catholicks ſhould feap any 
Benefit from her Marriage with a Prince 6f their Re. 
ligion. But there was no likelihood the Duke of An. 

jou would ſubmir to what the Queen deſired, or diſ- 

ſemble his Religion to enjoy the bare Title of King, 

which was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his Ambition. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Miniſters were ſo urgent with the Queen 

to marry, that at length they got her to conſent to 

enter into Negotiation with France upon that Occaſi- 

on. But *tis very likely ſhe gave her Conſent purely 

becauſe ſhe imagined it would be in her Power to 

break off the Negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed, by 

the Difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtart. She concealed her 
Sentiments however from her Miniſters. Burligh 
thought for ſome Time that ſhe was in earneſt. The o 
Earl of Leiceſter was not altogether of the ſame Opi- + 
nion, but knew not what to think of it. Be this as it . 
will, the Queen was told, that Catharine de Medici WW N 
having plainly perceived the Reaſons which moved w 
her to reje the Propoſal of a Marriage which Chari W Er 
IN, had intimated that the Duke of Anjou would be | 
fitter for her. It was hinted to her alſo that the 
young Prince was by no means a Bigot, and might 
poſſibly be brought to communicate with the Church 
of England, The only Buſineſs therefore was to or- 
dier Matters ſo, that the French Court ſhould make the 
firſt Advances, after which, the Treaty might begin. 
Walfing- To that Purpoſe it was that in Auguſt 1570, Nori the 
ham is /one was recalled from his Embaſſy in France, to make 
Ambaſſa- room for Sir Francis Walſingham, who was doubtles 
a thought more proper to manage this Affair ; * 
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that he was a Creature of the Lord Burleigb's, who 1571. 
was extremely deſirous of the Marriage. 
Malſingbam ſtayed all the reſt of the Year, and part 

of the next at Paris, without any Overture being 
made, and yet the Marriage was much talked of. He 


informed the Court of England of it, and E 


after he received Inſtructions from the Lord Burleigb, 
importing, that if any Perſon of Diſtinction ſhould 
ſpeak to him of the Marriage, he might anſwer, that 

upon its being reported ſome Time ſince, he had ta- 
ken care to enquire how the Queen ſtood inclined in 
that reſpect, and found, as the good of her People 
was her chief View, ſhe had reſolved to marry, if the 


could meet with a ſuitable Match. Shortly after the The Mar- | 


Lord Buckhurſt being ſent to Paris, as Ambaſſador 3 
extraordinary, King Charles and his Mother Durs! 
Catbarine opened their Minds to him upon that Sub- 

8 and a Negotiation was ſet on Foot. But as this 


roject was not executed, I ſhall content my ſelf with- - 


out entering into the Particulars of the Negotiation, 


with ſhowing here the real Cauſes of the Rupture. 

It is almoſt certain, neither Elizabeth nor the Court charles IX 
of France had any Deſire to conclude this Marriage, 4nd Elna- 
though they ſeemed on both Sides to be in earneſt. aur, 2 47 
Elizabeth found her Account two ways in this ſham abs. 5 
Negotiation. Firſt, ſhe amuſed her own Miniſters, Eliza. © 
who preſſed her earneſtly to marry. Secondly, her >th'sRee- 
Enemies believing this Marriage was really going to len. 

be concluded, would of Courſe remain quiet. And 
indeed, it was not likely they ſhould think of attack - 

ing her when they ſaw her juſt upon the Point of be- 

ing ſtrictly united with France. It was requiſite there. 

fore, the better to amuſe thoſe who might have form- 


ed Plots againſt her, to ſhow ſome earneſtneſs for this 


Marriage, leaſt if ſhe ſhould act with indifference in | 


dhe Affair, her moſt ſecret Thoughts ſhould be diſ- 


covered. 


On the other Side, the Court of France propoſed Reaſons of 


the Marriage only to amuſe Elizabeth, and with her 
all the Proteſtants of Europe, but particularly the Hu-. 
En OO guonots, 


negotiated. ; 


8. 
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1571. 


formed the barbarous Plot which broke out the next 
Year, But this was only the beginning of a vaſter 


Project, which was to deſtroy all the Proteftants in ge- 
neral, and fall upon Elizabeth herſelf when ſhe: leaſt 
thought of it. The Pope and King of Spain were 
come into the Deſign, and pretended to be alarmed at 


what was negotiating at Paris, merely to enſare the 


more eaſily thoſe they intended to over-reach. Ir was 


neceſſary therefore for the Court of France to appear 


very deſirous of the Match, and to yield as far as 
3 but without concluding any Thing in the 


oint of Religion. So the Difficulties which Eliza- 
beth ſtarted in this Negotiation, were extremely 
ſubſervient to the Deſigns of the French, in that 
they gave them room to make Advances capable of 


impoſing upon the World, and of cauſing it to be 
thought they had no ill Deſign againſt the Proteſtant. 


Religion. By this means they removed all fort of 
Suſpicion from the Court of England and the Hugue- 
nts, The Truth is, it was hardly poſſible to con- 


125 jecture, that at the very Time the King and the Queen 


his Mother teſtified ſo great forwardneſs to bring the 
propoſed Marriage to a good Iſſue, they were think- 
ing of extirpating all the Huguenots in the Kingdom, 
Nay, they were exceeding careful to take away this 
Suſpicion by their great Diſſimulation towards them, 
pretending to lend an Ear to the Leaders of the Hu- 
guenots, and place entire Confidence in them. But 
notwithſtanding all rhe Care the French took to con- 
ceal their Defigns, they made Elizabeth very jealous 


throughout the whole Negoriation, by their preſſing 


and repeated. Inſtances to obtain the Queen of Scots 
Liberty. Elizabeth could not underſtand what they 
meant by it. The King of France, as ſhe thought, 


having propoſed the Marriage with the Duke of Au. 


jou, and a ſtrict Alliance between the two Crowns, 
ſhould have been entirely in her Intereſt, whereas ſhe 


 faw him take to Heart that of Mary, which was di- 


rectly contrary to hers. Nay, ſhe diſcovered at that 


ver 
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guenots. In all likelihood, Charles IX had already 
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very Time, that France privately favoured Mary's 1571. 
Projects, which could not be reconciled with the De- 
ſign of the Marriage and Alliance. For this Reaſon 
ſhe frequently gave the King and the Queen his Mo- 
ther- ro underſtand, ſhe was offended ar their Con- 
duct. But ſhe was anſwered with Proteſtations of 
Friendſhip, Eſteem and Regard for her, and with Ex- 
cuſes that Mary being Queen Dowager of France, no- 


S thing leſs could be done than to ſollicite in her behalf. 
N Charles did not even ſcruple to own privately, that 

˖ what he did was only for Form's ſake, that he might 
> not appear entirely to forſake the unfortunate Queen. 

. Perhaps it will be thought ſtrange, that Charles 
7 ſhould not carry his Diſſimulation ſo far as to declare 

t openly, that he would not concern himſelf any more 

f about Mary; but this Piece of Policy would have 
e ſpoiled all. The Deſign of the League of Religion 
t was to extirpate the Huguenots at once, that being 
V: freed from the Fear of any Diverſion in France, the 

» Catholicks might carry their Arms into England. If 
1- therefore Mary's Reſtoration to the Throne of Scot- 

n land could have been obtained, whether by Treaty 
e or Sollicitation, or any other way, England might 
bs have been invaded with much greater Eaſe, whilſt In- 

N, ſurrections were raiſed within the Kingdom. This 
ls was the Scheme which had been'formed ever ſince the 

N, beginning of Elizabeth's Reign. To invade England 
1 by Sca, would neceſſarily have been very expenſive, 
ut beſides, that ſuch an Undertaking was liable to grea- 
n- ter Inconveniences, as Philip II experienced after- 


us MM wards. Scotland therefore alone could afford a Paſ- 
ng fagez but to that End the Kingdom was to be go- 
''s M verned by Perſons well affected to the Catholick-Reli- 
iy gion. This was the Drift of all the Intrigues pub- 
ht, lick and private for the Queen of. Scots Reſtoration. 
4. 1am perſwaded that they who have hinted that Com- 
ns, MM paſſion for Queen Mary ſer her Friends to work for 
ſhe M her, had no true Notion of the extraordinary Plots 


di- and Cabals which were inceſſantly contriving on her 
bat Account. I don't however deny that among thoſe 
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: who ſerved her, ſome acted from that Motive: But 
Pity was not the ſwaying Principle of thoſe who ma- 
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aged Affairs. Theſe promoted Mary's Reſtoration 
only as a Means to execute greater Projects. 5 
Tis certain then the Court of France never ſerioufly 
thought of concluding the Marriage propoſed, and 
in all Appearance the Queen herſelf was as little in- 
clined to it, though her Miniſters did all they could 
to perſwade her. As ſhe had declared at firſt, by 
Walſingham, that ſhe would not allow the Duke of 


Anjou the Exerciſe of his Religion, the Court of France 


imagined they ſhould run no great Riſk in making 


ſome Advances with reſpect to that Point, ſince they 
were almoſt ſure of finding in it an Occaſion of Rup- 
ture, as well as a continual Pretence to ſpin out the 
Negotiation as long as they pleaſed. The Duke of 
Anjou came therefore by Degrees to be ſatisfied with 
having a little Chapel in ſome private Corner of the 


Palace to ſay his Prayers in, and the French Ambaſ- 


ſador had Orders to proteſt that the Duke could not 
be contented with leſs, and to demand a poſitive An- 


{wer in ten Days. Hitherto the Queen had refuſed 


to agree that the Duke ſhould have the Exerciſe of 
his Religion at all. Nay, ſhe expected that he would 
accompany her when ſhe went to Chapel, and be pre- 
ſent with her at Divine Service. The Buſineſs then 
was to return an Anſwer to the Duke's Propoſal, 


which very probably was to be the laſt. But whilſt 


ſhe was deliberating about it, the French Ambaſſador 
ſhowed to ſome Perſon of Diſtinction at Court, Let- 
ters he had received from Paris, whereby it appeared 
the Court of France did not inſiſt upon that Article 
ſo ſtrenuouſly as the World was made to believe. On 
the other Hand, the Lord Burleigh was informed by a 


Frenchman of Note, that if theQueen ſtood her Ground, 


the Court of France would give way in the End. 
Moreover Walfngham writ from Paris, that the Duke 


of Montmorency had given his Opinion in Council, 


that it would be beſt not to mention Religion at all 


in the Treaty of Marriage, which was the ſame Thing 
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as leaving the Matter entirely to the Queen.. All 13. 
theſe Inſinuations were ſo many Snares laid for the | 
ueen by the Court of France, to induce her to re- 


* | foe a Thing which ſeemed ſo reaſonable, and that ic 

7 might appear the Rupture proceeded not from the 

} | Duke. She ſuffered herſelf to be caught by them, 

: and in her Anſwer, gave not over her 8 | 
J _ Elizabeth's Stiffneſs making the King of France ſen- - 
7 ſible he might venture to go one Step farther, he of- 

f fered to leave this Article of Religion undetermined. 

2 But Elizabeth would not agree to it, ſay ing, it would 

y be an infallible Means to make her fall out with her 
/ FE Huſband. In ſhorr, the Coutt of France went ſo far 

> as to be ſatisfied with the Queen's Promiſe in Writing, 

e that the Duke of Anjou ſhould not be proſecuted ac- 

f cording to the Laws of England, if he exetciſed his 
h Religion ſecretly, in a private Chapel. Whereupon 

A - api with great Difficulty, agreed at length to 

= ns bo 5 | | 

i That if the Duke of Anjou would promiſe to accompa- 

. ny the Queen when ſbe went to Chapel, and would not 

d refuſe to hear and learn the Principles of the Church of 

FF | England, /be would Ih that neither himſelf nor bis Fa- 

d mily ſhould be compelled againſt their Conſcience to conform 

. to the Engliſh Church, lill they ſhould be otherwiſe per- 

on ſwaded. Moreover, that neither himſelf nor bis Dome- 

, ſticks, the Number of whom ſhould be agreed upon, ſbould 

Q not be diſturbed in the uſe of any Rites and Ceremonies 

IT different from thoſe eſtabliſhed by Law, provided they 

5 were not repugnant to the Word of God, and on Conditiun 
d it were done in a private Place, for the ſatisfying their 

le Conſciences, and fo as the People might not take Occaſion. 

n from thence to violate the eftabliſhed Laws of the Land. 
a lt was with much ado that the French Ambaſſador got 
i, the Terms, repugnant to the Word of God, to be chang- 
1, ed into theſe, repugnant to the Church EA God. TY 

6 It is eaſy to perceive, that when Elizabeth ſeemed 

'Y to relax a little on. this Article, ſhe added Reſtricti- 3 
11  . ons which required explaining, and which left a Door 


open to go back, in caſe they had taken her at her 
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did inſiſt ſo much upon the Article of Religion, pure- 
ly becauſe ſhe thought it would ſerve her to break off 
the Negotiation. Accordingly we find in Walſingbam's 


Word. Hence therefore it my be inferred, that ſhe 
2 


Memoirs, that the Earl of Leiceſter and the Lord 


The Nego- 


tia ion 


breaks of. 


[ 


pl 


Burleigh were convinced at laſt ſhe had no Mind to 
marry. „„ : 
Matters ſtanding thus, Charles IX told the Queen 
by La Mothe Fenelon his Ambaſſador, that he thought 


her Anſwer very hard, and deſired her to ſend ſome _ 


/ truſty Perſon to ſettle with him every Thing relating 
to the Marriage. Elizabeth replied, ſhe could not 


roceed to any other Article, without knowing firſt 


if the King and Duke intended to allow what ſhe had 


propoſed with reſpect to Religion. So the Buſineſs 


ſtuck there. Charles ſtill feigned to expect the truſty 
Perſon he demanded, and the Queen pretended ſhe 
ſtaid for the Court of France's Conſent to the Article 


concerning Religion, juſt as ſhe had ſent it. This 


Negotiation laſted from March till September, without 
its breaking off, or cauſing any Alteration in the good 
Underſtanding between the two Courts. On the con- 


with her. 


trary, Charles thanked the Queen for dealing ſo free- 
ly with him, and without ſaying a Word more of the 
Marriage, he deſired to make a defenſive League 

Elizabeth readily conſented to it. As ſhe 
had no Ally, it was her Intereſt to unite with France, 
as well to take off that Crown from the 
Scot's Intereſt, as to diſcourage the Pope, the King 
of Spain, and the Engli/h Catholicks by this Alliance. 


But ſhe: knew not that Charless Aim was only to a- 


muſe both her and the Huguenots, whoſe Deſtruction 


was determined, though he affected to careſs them, 


and to be willing to make uſe of them to execute his 
pretended Projects againſt Spain, However this be, 
Elizabeth ſent Secretary Smith into France, to negoti- 


ate the League jointly with Walſingbam. 


Mary 
turns to 


Whilſt the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of An- 


jon was treating at Paris, and both Sides affected to 
give out, it would be ſoon concluded, the Queen of 


Scots 
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Maſter of her Perſon, and detain her in Cuſtody, till 


ſhe was going to loſe France. This obliged her with- 
out doubt to turn towards Spain, and try to get the 
Aſſiſtance from thence ſhe ſtood in need off. To 
that Purpoſe, ſhe diſpatched Ridolpho to the Pope 
and King of Spain, to inform them of the State of her 
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Scots was in a ſad Condition, becauſe ſhe plainly ſaw 


7571. 5 
She em- 
ploys Ri- 
dolpho che 


Florentine 


- 


Affairs. At the ſame Time ſhe writ to the Duke of 


Norfolk, and ſent him in Cypher the Copy of her Let- 
ters to Rome and Madrid, recommending to him Ri- 
dolpho as a truſty Perſon, to whom ſhe. defired him 


to give Letters of Credit. Upon the Receipt of theſe 
Letters, the Duke ordered Higford his Secretary, who 


had the Key, to decypher them, which done, he bid 
him throw them into the Fire. But whether Higford 
was already gained by the Court, or whether he had 
a Deſign to betray his Maſter, he hid all theſe Papers 


under a Matt in his Bed-Chamber. 


\ 


% 


Ridolpho, who was the Pope's private Agent, did the Duke 


all he could to perſwade the Duke of Norfolk to un- 


of Norfolk 


dertake the Queen of Scots Defence. He repreſented * **2aged 


to him, that there were in England abundance of Male- 


again in 
Mary's In« 


Contents who would be over-joyed to ſee him at their ere. 
Head, and by that means he might revenge the In- 


juries he had received, and the long Impriſonment 


he had endured, He put him in hopes of powerful 


Succours from the Pope and the King of Spain, ad- 
ding, that in this he would do no wrong to Elizabeth, 
ſince the Matter was only to obtain her Conſent that 
he ſhould marry the Queen of Scots, and to oblige 


her to tolerate the Cal holick Religion in England. At 


the ſame Time the Biſhop of Roſs frequently told the 
Duke, by Parker one of his Confidents, that by the 
help of his Friends, who were many in Number, it 
would be eaſy for him to ſeize the Queen, become 


he had married the Queen of Scots, and provided for 


The Duke 


atts mith 
Caution, 


the Security of the Catholick Religion. But the Duke br e. 


to give Ridolpho the Letters of Credit which he de- 


rejected the Biſhop of Rs Project, and even refuſed ene 
marrying 


red for the Courts of Rome and Madrid, and for e 


the Nax. 


oy 


un. 


cular Account of the Duke 5 Norfolb's whole Pro- 
Regt ceedings in this Affair. Tis however certain he en- 
gagged in it too far, in expectation of eſpouſing the 


; i how he intended to accompliſh his Enterprize, or what 


hae deſigned to do after his marrying the Queen of Scots. 
Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to conjecture, that the Pope and 


of employing Wh Duke of Norfolk, if they had not had 


Ridol- 


arti y diſ- 


the Biſhop had taken Care to get rid of all the Ps 


The Cour 


; difcovers 


Norfolk's 
Deſigns 


Stanley, and Sir Thomas Gerard, and Rolſton, were ſent to thi 


4 
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pho's In- Duke of Alva, informed one Bailiff the Queen of 


e are Scots Servant, of what he had negotiated; and as this 


Letters for the Queen of Scots, the Spaniſh Ambaſſ- 
dor, the Biſhop of Roß, and the Duke of Norfolk, 


apprehended. His Pacquet was taken from him, and 


* Hiltory of wet LAND. vol. 1 vm | 
the Duke of Alva. Bur though we have not a parti- 


Queen of Scots. After all, it cannot well be conceived 


the King of Spain, who ſer Ridolpbo and che Biſhop of 
Roſs to work, would never have bethought themſelves 


fome Aſſurances from him that he would comply with 


their Intentions. 
Ridolpho having dense wich che Pope and the 


Man was to go over to England, he gave him feveral 


Bailiff was no ſooner landed at Dover, but he waz 


fent to the Lord Cobham, Governour of the Cinque. 
Ports. But the Biſhop of Roſs being informed of this 
Accident, knew how to manage the Lord Cobham ſo 
well, who was a ſecret Friend of the Duke of Nu. 
fol's, that the Letters were changed, and others put 
in their Place, containing nothing Criminal or of 
Moment, which were delivered to the Council. How: 
ever, Bailiff was put to the Rack, and confeſſed the 
true Letters were in the Biſhop of Roſs's Hands. Bu ;. 


— which might do him a Prejudice, and ſent them 
ond Sea with his Secretary. So nothing was found 
at his Houſe, and yet he was arreſted and committed | 
to the Cuſtody of the Biſhop of Ely *. „ 
Shortly after, the Court made a new Diſcorey | 
which proved fatal to the Duke of Norf ok. 


Freud 
* And conveyed 2 while after to the Iſle of Hy. Sir Thoma 
Tower. And Henry Howard who had afpired to the Archbiſhop* 


rick of York, was upon Suſpicion com mitted to the Cuſtody of tht 
Archbiſhop of — Camden. 


„ a * * ** ö 
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French Ambaſſador having a Mind to diſtribute ſo * _ 


Money in Scotland among the Queen's Friends, ap-  _ 
plied ro the Duke of Norfolk, who cauſed” him ta pujt 
it into the Hands of Higford and Parker, to deliver 

it to one Brown [of Shrewsbury] who was to:convey © 
it to Lowther and Baniſter, and they had orders to 

| ſend it to the Lord Herris. Brown, who was not in 
the Secret, receiving the Money well packed up, and » 
finding by the Weight it was Gold, whereas he ha 
been made to believe it was Silver, went and carr _ 
ed it to the Secretary of State. The Pacquet being o- | 
pened, there was found a Jetter in Cypher from La 

Mothe Fenelon, to Verac the French Ambaſlador in 

Scotland. Whereupon Higford the Duke of Norfolbs 

" i Secretary being taken up, preſently confeſſed that 

the Money was returned by the French Ambaſſador. 

1 He diſcovered likewiſe where he had hid the Queen of 

4 Wl Scot's Papers, which the Duke his Maſter had ordered 

11 him to decypher. and tranſcribe. This was enough 


cd cauſe the Duke of Norfolk to be apprehended, and 
ty ſent to the Tower the 17th of September. There was 
nd found about him a long Memorial in Cypher, dated 
bl the js of February this Year, wherein the Queen of 
tun Scotland told him, that ſhe was adviſed to retire 'to 


. Sein rather than France, by reaſon of the Duke of 
"Wl A4rjou's Marriage with Elizabeth, which was much 
Ph talked of. She added, that when ſhe ſhould be in 
pain, ſhe would make as if ſhe were willing to mar- 
ry Don John of Auſtria: but that the Duke ſhould 
not be alarmed at it, becauſe ſhe reſerved herſelf for 


vB him. Finally, after having ſpoken of Elizabeth in 
nen! very injurious Terms, ſhe deſired the Duke to diſ- 
40 patch Rido/pho to Rome with Inſtructions 1. 
fr) . 5 35 TY 
* Camden ſays, the Money was ſent to the French Ambaſſador = 


dy Queen Mary. | 

*: This Memorial according to Camden was not found about 

de Duke, but being ſent to him by Queen Mary with the Copy 

ff her Letters to Rome and Madrid, he ordered it to be burnt with 

be reſt of the Papers. But Hig/ord upon his being taken up, deliver. 
Lit to the Council with the Letters. It was a Draught of Queen 
„„ . 7 Mary's 


t= * er des e er! Fa R in 
1 che Queen of Scots, and had anſwered 
he faid, it was only to thank her for her 
end to perſwade her to rely entirely up- 
on x Queen. - He ſaid farther, that the. Biſhop of 
4 Ko J having preſſed him to write to the Duke of A. 
84 by Ridol bo, he had refuſed it, neither. would he 
give him any Inſtructions about the Affair for which 


de went to Rane. He confeſſed alſo he had helped to 


tion, Tay Norfolk, in order to form his Proceſs; the Council de- 


. convey to Ferac a Letter from the French Ambaſſa- 
r.refiding at London. As to the Papers he had re. 
ceived from, the Queen of Scots by Ridol pho, he ſaid 
they were burnt,” as he really eren Then his 
Houſe was ſearched, and the Cypher which the Queen 
of Scots and he uſed, was found with the Papers hid 
by the Secretary. Some of the Complices which were 
apprehended, confeſſed all chey knew, wirhout being 
ut to the Rack. 
Whilſt Proofs were muſtering againſt the Duke of 


pated about what was to be done with the Biſhop of 
' Roſs. He aſſumed the, Character of the Queen of 
Scots Ambaſſador, and very probably had been ac- 
knowledged for ſuch, Elizabeth not having thought 
proper to deny Mary the Title of Queen, or openly 
to own ſhe was a Priſoner. So the preſent: Cale be- 
ing ſomething uncommon, the Judges of the Realm 
were conſulted 3 8 er n * F. irſt, Whether 
EEE an 
Marys Deſigns, which the Duke of Noffolk imagining wh ford had 
burnt, denied at firſt every Thing that Higford:had confefſed ; but 
when the Council produced Hzgford's and others Confeflions, to- 
gether with the Draught and Letters to the Duke's Face, he wa 
amazed, thinking they had been burnt. , The Earls of Arundi 
and Southampron, the Lords Lumley and Cobham, &cc. were ti: 
ken up alſo, who all confeſſed what they knew. Camden. 
* This was not the Judges Buſineſs, and conſequently not they 
"bur ſome learned Civilians were conſulted, viz. Daniel Lewis, Vi- 
Entine Dale, William Reds. William. N 2nd 1 3 onen 
| Camden. V | f 
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an Ambaſſador convicted of having conſpired A n. 
the Prince to whom he is ſent, ſhould enjoy the Pri- 

vileges of an Ambaſſador ? 
ſuch an Ambaſſador, by the Law of Nations, for- 


Prince lawfully depoſed cannot confer that Title. It 
ry was lawfully depoſed. Thirdly, Whether a Prince 
there kept Priſoner, can have his Agent; and whe⸗ 


ther that Agent may be reputed -an Ambaſſador, 
though it be notified to him that he ſhall be no longer 


Roſs. was brought before the Council, 


| Kingdom. He refuſed at firſt to anſwer, inſiſting up- 
on the Privileges of an Ambaſſador. But at length, Hi, Ans 


7 


he Judges replied, 


feits his Privileges. Secondly, whether a Prince de. 
poſed can give his Miniſter or Agent the Title of 


Ambaſſador. The Anſwer was, the Right of ſend- 


ing Ambaſſadors belonged only to Sovereigns, and a 
muſt be obſerved; Elizabeth had not owned that Ma- 


who comes into another Prince's Dominions, and is 


acknowledged for ſuch ? The Judges anſwered, a 


Prince may forbid an Ambaſſador his Dominions, if 


he does nor keep himſelf within the Bounds of his 
Office : But however, the Privileges of Ambaſſadors 
are not to be violated *®, 

Theſe Queries being thus anſwered, the Biſhop of He l. 


and charged 3 
pe before the 


with having attempted to diſturb the Peace of the %. 


ſeeing little regard was had to this Defenſe, and Wie- usr. 
neſſes began to be produced againſt. him, he faid, | 


J 


that by an inviolable Cuſtom, grown into a Law, 
the Engliſh and Scots could not be Witneſſes one a- 


gainſt ede Whereupon it was debated, whether 
this Cuſtom was to take Place any. where but on th : i 


Borders, eſpecially in a Caſe where the ſafety of the 


Queen and Kingdom was. concerned. In Fare: the 


| Biſhop was ſent to the Tomer, and within a While B 0 
1 85 examined up three and twenty Articles; to N "IS 1 


2 yy 


* The Anſwer to the firſt Pan of the Query * s to be omit- 

ted, which in Camden is thus: If ſuch a Prince has not forfeited 

his Royalty, he may have an Agent, but whether that Agent may _.: 
be repute an Ambaſſador, depended” upon the Authority of bis Lg 
Commiſſion.” And a Prince may 1 e. a8 os rf i CN 
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457!. of which he anſwered in particular: but Camden has 

| not thought fit to 3 either the Examination or 

the Anſwers. He ſays only in general, that the Bi- 

ſhop excuſed the Queen his Miſtreſs, for that being a 

Priſoner, and in the Flower of her Age, it was no 

: eat wonder ſhe ſhould uſe her Endeavours to make 
der Eſcape: That the Project of her Marriage was 
formed by the Advice of ſeveral Engliſb Lords, ſome 

of whom were Privy-Counſellors: That indeed the 

Duke of Norfolk had promiſed to think no more of 

the Matter: but his Promiſe was not capable of 

breaking a Prior Engagement (a): Laſtly, He en- 

deavoured to juſtify his own Conduct, for that being 

an Ambaſſador, he was obliged to ſerve the Queen 

his Miſtreſs to the utmoſt of his Power: Adding, 

that he propoſed the Deſign of ſeizing the Queen to 

the Duke of Norfolk only to try him; and he refuſed 

to name the great Men who had promiſed to aſſiſt 

bim in this Attempt. But he confeſſed, that by the 

Orders of the Queen his Miſtrefs, he conſulted the 

Earl of Arundel, Lumley, Throgmorton, and the Lord 

Viſcount Montague, about the Queen of England's 

Demand, that the King of Scotland ſhould: be put in- 

to her Hands. This is all Camden ſays of the Biſhop 

of Roſs's Defence. But it is ſomething likely the 

Fear of Death with which he was threatned, made 

him diſcover ſome Matters which Camden has not 

been pleaſed to publiſn, and whereof will be ſeen ſome 

Indications hereafter. 140 
The Queen The Duke of Norfolt's Imprifonment making a 


| informs great Noiſe in France and elſewhere, Elizabeth cauſed 


the Court the Reaſons of it to be imparted to Charles IX by 


. & France Killigrew, whom ſhe ſent to Paris to eaſe Walſingbam 


of the Duk | | 
5 Nor. who was fick. The new Ambaſſador told the Queen- 


| folks Mother that it was now two Years ſince the Queen of 
4 Or”. Scots, without acquainting his Miſtreſs with it, had 


_ deſigned 


| (a) If Fothwel lived ten Years in Denmark, as Camden ſays in 
another Place, it is not to be conceived how Queen Mary could 
promiſe with an Oath to marry the Duke of Nez/olkin 1570. ſee 
ing Bochwel was then alive. Fr TIED, + 


freeing the Queen of Scots, they had projected to ſer 
her on che Throne of England, by railing a Rebellion 


_ evidently appeared by their Letters and the Confeſ- 
ſions of their Complices : That the Queen of Scots 


* 


"Book XVIL. , 23. ELIZABETH 
deſigned to marry the Duke of Norfolk, and therefore 


he was ſent to the Tower, without however being de- 
prived of the Enjoyment of his Eſtate : That after- 
wards, the Duke ſwore to think of that Marriage no 
more, and the 9 of Scots both by Letters and 
Agents had promiſed the like: That nevertheleſs they 
had all along continued their Intrigues, as it was eaſy 
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to prove by their own Letters: That under colour of 


in the Kingdom, and calling in foreign Troops, which 


had expreſsly ordered her Agents to conceal her De- 


ſigns from the Court of France, becauſe ſhe was en- 


tirely devoted to Spain, having even taken a Reſolu- 
tion to get her Son conveyed thither, and to marry 


Don John of Auſtria. 


As Matters then ſtood with the French Court, no 4» 44 ro 


great heed was given to Elizabeth's Complaints a- 


gainſt the Queen of Scots. But the Parliament of 


England took the Queen's Intereſt extremely to Heart, 


and to prevent the Dangers to which theſe Plots ex- 
poſed her, paſſed a very remarkable 47. It was 

provided, That if any Man ſhould attempt the 
.*© perſonal Hurt of the Queen, or the depriving her 
of any Part of her Sovereignty; raiſe War, or 
* ſtir up others to War againſt her: If any one 


* ſhould dare to give out that another Perſon has a 


<< juſter Title than ſhe to the Crown; or ſhould ſay 


«© ſhe is an Heretick, Schiſmatick or Infidel ; or ſhould 


* uſurp her Right and Title during her Life; or 
«© ſhould affirm the Parliament has not Power to ſet- 


c tle and limit the Succeſſion to the Crown, every 


* 


bdeught robe the Queen's Heir and Succeſſor except the natural Iſſue of - 


= 
* 


: 


4 ſuch Perſon ſhould be guilty of High-Treaſon* ®. . 


It 


* The AH goes on: And if any one, during the Queen's Life, 
ſhould by Book written or printed, maintain that any Perſon is of 


her Body, &c. Some booked upon this as too ſevere, thinking 
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maintain 
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1571. It was alſo enacted, ©** That whoſoever by Bulls or 
| 4. other Mandates of the Pope ſhould reconcile any 
«© Man to the Church of Rome, and thoſe who ſhould 
«* be ſo reconciled, ſhould be guilry of Treaſon : 
c That whoſoever ſhould relieve ſuch Reconcilers, 
or ſhould bring into England any Agnus Dei's, 
«© Grains, or other Things conſecrated by the Pope, 
% ſhould incur the Penalty of a Præmulire, Loſs of 
© Goods, and perpetual Impriſonment ”. It was 
provided alſo, That all the Fugitives ſhould within 
©* ſuch a Time, under Forfeiture of their Eſtates, re- 
« turn and ſubmit themſelves to the Government, 
e and that all the fraudulent Conveyances of their 
„ Lands ſhould be void''. It was likewiſe moved, 
That if for the future the 8 of Scots ſhould be 
concerned in any Conſpiracy, ſhe ſhould be proceeded 
againſt by Law, as if ſhe were the Wife of an Engliſh 
Peer. But the Queen hindered this Bill from paſſing, 
being ſatisfied with letting her Priſoner ſee what ſhe 
would be expoſed to, if ſhe continued her under-hand 
r 7 27 30, 7 
Continua- Before we ſee what followed upon the late Diſcove- 
tion of the Ties, It will be neceſſary to run over what paſſed in 
Aﬀairs of Scotland, after the Return of the Earl of Morton. 
Scotland. The Beginning of the Month of May the Queen's 
Party became Maſter of Edinburgh by the Aſſiſtance 
of the Laird of Grange, who favoured them, though 
he pretended to keep the Caſtle for the King. This | 
done, the Heads of the Queen's Party convened the 
. Eſtates belonging to their Faction, and at the ſame 
Time the Earl of Lenox aſſembled thoſe of the King's 
Party in the Suburbs of the ſame City. Theſe two 
EE | Aſſemblies 


Ss 4 


the naming of an Heir would tend to the eſtabliſhing the Quiet of 
the Nation. But it ſeems abundance of jeſts were paſſed upon the 
Clauſe, except the natural Iſſue of her Body, ſince in Law thoſe 
Children are called natural which are begotten out of Wedlock. 
So that Camden ſays, being then a young Man, he himſelf often 
heard People ſay, that the Word natural was inſerted into the 4. 
by Leiceſter, with a Deſign one time or other to impoſe ſome Ba- 
ſtard Son of his upon the Engliſs for the Queen's natural Tf, 
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Aſſemblies did nothing but mutually condemn each 1371. 


other, and as if they had given one another the 
Word, they reſolved apart to meet again in Auguſt, 
the King's Lords at Sterling, and the Queen's at Edin- 


burghb. Theſe Reſolves being put in Practice at the 
time appointed, the Eſtates at Edinburgh formed the 
Project of going and carrying away by force the 


Lords of the contrary Party, who were holding their 
Aſſembly at Sterling without any Precaution. Melvil Buchan, 


ſays, his Friend Grange was the Author, Contriver Melvil. 
and Manager of this Enterprize. He would have? 3 
headed them himſelf: but his Friends would not ſuffer 
him to be expoſed to the Danger. This is the ſame 


Grange, whom Melvil would fain put off as a neutral 


Perſon, and aiming only at the Good of his Country. 


This Project was executed with ſo much Conduct and 


Succeſs, that the Regent and the Earl of Morton were 

preſently made Priſoners. In all appearance few of 

the King's Lords would have eſcaped, had not the _ 

victorious Soldiers faln to plundering. But whilſt 
they were diſperſed about the Town, the Earl of Mar 


ſallied out of the Caſtle with the Garriſon, and 
compelled them to retire. In the Diforder the Earl The Earl 


of Morton had the good Fortune to eſcape ; but the J benen 


is killed, 


Regent was carried away, and murdered in cold Blood 4 :h. 


by one hired to do it, in ſpite of the Officer who Earl of 


guarded him. A few. Days after the Earl of Mar Mar che- | 


was choſen Regent, to the great Mortification of the Regent. 
Earl of Morton, who aſpired to that Dignity, and 

was ſupported by the Engliſb Ambaſſador. 
To underſtand fully the Poſture of the Affairs of Remarkow 


Scotland, it is neceſſary to conſider that although there % Fac- 
ſeemed to be but two Parties in the Kingdom, namely, a 


| the King's andthe Queen's, there were however Five, 


becauſe there were ſo many different Opinions in both, 


which occaſioned that all of the ſame Party did not 


tend to the ſame End. Some were wholly attached 


to the Queen, and their chief View was to reſtore the 


Catholick Religion. Others earneſtly adhered to the 
King's Party and the Proteſtant Religion. The new 
3 VVV 


more prejudicial to England than the Union of the 


tereſts of Elizabeth and England. Thus Diſcord a- 


Affairs e All this Year the Court of France carried their 


France. 


Mezetai. l f 
Diſſimula- draw the Huguenots into their Snares. There were no 


tion of 
Charles 
IX. 
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of Mar, the new Regent, was not a Man to be ma- 


Regent, like his Predeceſſor, was deſirous of uniting 
the two Factions, and laboured to manage it ſo, 
that every body ſhould ſubmit to the King, which he 
hoped to bring about, by granting to the Queen's 
Adherents all the Favours they could reaſonably ex- 
pect. Grange and his Friends had formed the ſame 
Deſign of uniting the two Parties, but in ſuch a 
Manner as that the Kingdom ſhould be governed in 
the Queen's Name. In fine, the Earl of Morton, 
who was Penſioner to the Court of England, was at 
the Head of a Fifth Party, who, though outwardly 
for the King, ſought only to croſs thoſe that endea- 


voutred to vnite the two Factions. This was pro- 


perly Elizabetb's Party, or at leaſt the Party ſhe fa- 
voured moſt, though ſhe affected to ſtand neuter. 
Her Ambaſſador Randolph, a Man of a great Ge- 
nius, and very fit for his Office, was the Inſtrument 
the made uſe of to ſtrengthen it. Nothing could be 


two Parties which was working at any rate. It was 
to be feared that after this Union Queen Mary's 
Friends would grow too powerful in the Parliament, 
and cauſe Reſolves to be taken deſtructive of the In- 


mong the Scots was yet for Elizabeth's Advantage, 
till Affairs ſhould take another Face. But as the Earl 


naged as fhe wiſhed, ſhe laid her Meaſures before- 
hand, in order to procure the Earl of Morton a 
Party, capable of being ſer againſt the Regent if oc- 
| Eafion required. Such was the Sitvation of the Af- 
fairs of Scotland in the Year 1571. We muſt now ſee 
what was doing in France, 8 


Diſſimulation to the greateſt Height, in order to 


Favours at Court but ſor them. The King feigned 
to be aſraid of his Brother the Duke of Anjou, and 

to be diſpleaſed with the Guiſes, who, as he ſaid, kept 
him in a ſhameful Captivity. Beſides this, he 2 75 
To „ 


* 
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uſe of two very effectual Means to deceive the Admi- 1571. 


ral. The firſt was, to make as if he really intended 


to wage War with Spain, and to truſt him with the 


the King of Navarre. After this, the Admiral and 


will towards them, eſpecially as they ſaw him very 


intent upon the Marriage of the Duke of Anjou with 


the Queen of England, and as pliable as poſſible with 


reſpect to Religion. 
At the ſame time the Prince of Orange was ſtriving 


to put the Nethberland-rs in Motion, having reſolved to 
make ſome Attempt, whilſt the King of Spain's Arms 
were employed elſewhere againſt the Infidels. The 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark refuſing to aſſiſt him, 
he deſired Aid of Elizabeth, who durſt not give him 


any, though ſhe was not ignorant of the Correſpon- 


Management of it. The ſecond was, to conclude 
the Marriage of his Siſter the Princeſs Margaret with 


the Huguenots no longer queſtioned the King's Good- 


Aﬀairs of | 


the Low- 
Countries. 
Grotius. 


dence the Duke of Alva had held in Scotland and 


England with Mary's Adherents. She even forbid 


tae Ships of Holland and Zeland, which acted againſt 


Spain, to enter her Ports. In this Extremity the 
Prince of Orange ſent his Brother Count Lewis to 


King Charles IX, who loaded him with Careſſes, and 
Peſign to make War upon Philip. But all this was 


| only to deceive him. In the mean time the Count de la 
Mark, with Four and Twenty Ships, did the Spa- 
niards all the Damage he could. This was all the 


Prince of Orange's Efforts came to during this Fear, 

The 6th of January the Duke of Norfolk appeared 
upon his Trial before the Peers of the Realm &. His 
Accuſation ran: 1. That he had attempted to deprive 


* 


„ George Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury was conſtituted Lord fg 
e ot England for that Day, and wich him fat 25 Peers. 
Lamaen. J es 35 


a. 


| even imparted to him the falſe Secret of his pretended 


The Dukes 
of Nor- 


olk is 


|| the Queen of her Crown and Life, and to ſeize the condemned 
| Throne himſelf by the Help of Foreigners, 2, That, 1% die. 
| unknown to the Queen, he had treated about a Mar- 


ea 2 _ __Tlage 


A= HiPory of cy Vol. vm. 
Yes with the Queen of Scots, r he knew ſhe | 


had ufurped the 11h of Queen of England with the 


Arms thereof. 3. That he had lent her a great Sum 
of Money. + Vie he had ſupplied with Money 
the Earls of bender nd and Weſtmoreland, who 


were baniſhed the Kingdom, and declared Enemies 
of their Country. 5. That he had writ to the Pope, 
the King of Spain, the Duke of Alva, deſiring Aid 


N to free the Queen of Scots, and reſtore the Popiſh Reli- 


gion in England. 6. Laſtly, That he had ſent Supplies 
to the Lord Herris, and other the Queen's ener 


in Scotland. 


It may be faid in general, the Duke made very 
or Anſwers to moſt of theſe Articles, But it was 
Not eaſy for him to deny what his own Letters, and 


the Confeſſions of his Servants and Complices proved 
a againſt him. Beſides, a Letter from the Biſhop of 
Roß in Priſon, to the Queen of Scots, which had been 
intercepted, was a clear Evidence that the Duke had 
formed pernicious Deſigns againſt the Government. 


Camden did not think fit to relate the Contents of the Bi- 


ſhop's Letter. It is probable however, that it was very 
much to the purpoſe, ſince the Duke deſired to ſee 


whether it was the Biſhop's own Hand. When he 


was convinced of it by his own Eyes, he made the 
ſame Defence as the Biſhop had done, namely, thar 
the Teſtimony of a Scot againſt an Engliſoman was not 


valid. In this they both pretended, without ground, 


to take Advantage of a Cuſtom which had been in- 


| troduced on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, where, 


in Caſes of Depredation which happened almoſt con- 
tinually on both Sides, the Evidence of one Nation 


againſt the other was not admitted, becauſe they were 
Parties, But this Cuſtom was not become ſo general 


as to be of Service to the Duke in his Cauſe. The 


main Point of his Defence was, that his Peſign to 


marry the Queen of Scots could not be reckoned 


FI High- Treaſon, neither could it be inferred from 


thence, that he intended to ſeize the Throne. The 


Queen's Attorney ech chat all the Circumſtances , 
tho 


— N 
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the Affair, and; all the Duke's Proceedings evidently 1572. 


| ſhowed that he aimed at ſomething more than barely 


the marrying of a depoſed and impriſoned Queen. For 
by the Meaſures he would have taken with the foreign - _ 
Powers, it plainly appeared that in eſpouſing tze 
Queen of Scots, he deligned to aſſert the Right ſhe 
claimed to the Crown of England. At laſt, after 2 

retty long Examination, he was condemned by his 


Peers as guilty of High-Treaſon: but the e 5 


was not put in Execution till the Month of June. 
In the mean while the Queen made Walter d Eve- Catia 
reux Earl of Eſſex. He was deſcended by the Great of Peers. 


Grandmother's Side from the noble Family of Bour- 
chier, which had long born that Title. At the ſame 


time the Lord Clinton High- Admiral was created 


Earl of Lincoln, and four new. Barons were ſummoned 


to the next Parliament *. 

The Parliament hearing Plots were formed to free AR on o- 
the Duke of Norfolk, paſſed an Ad, whereby it was 2 . 
made Death to go about to deliver a Priſoner condem- * of Nor- 
ned for High-Treaſon. By the ſame AZ it was per- folk. 
petual Impriſonment and Forfeiture of Eſtate if the 


Perſon, whom any one ſhould attempt to ſet free, 


were only accuſed of High-Treaſon, though he were 


not condemned *. e 
At length the Queen, after having been long in rhe Due 


ſuſpence, ſigned a Warrant for the Execution of the 5: e 


Duke of Norfolk the 2d of June. He confeſſed Part **4 
of his Faults, excuſed himſelf as to the reſt, and in 
general owned he was juſtly condemned. But he de- 
clared, he never had any Thoughts of reſtoring the 
Popiſh Religion in England, and that he died a Pro- 
teſtant. He was Son to the Earl of Surrey, who was 
N in the latter Part of Henry the 1 | 


Reign, 


* CLIT John Powlet of Baſing, the Marqueſs of whois 
Son, Henry Compton, Henry Cheney, and Henry Norris. Camden. 

*, Before Arraignment, Forfeiture of Eſtate during Life, and 
Impriſonment during the Queen's Pleaſure. If arraigned, Death: 
If condemned, the Penalty of High-Treaſon was to be 1 | 


"This was only during the Queen's Life. 


1 


1 n 
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Throne of England, To that End the two Privy- 
, ben .. 


455 The perlons ws to expoſitins with the e Scots were, 
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\ #572. Reign, for quartering the Arms of Edward the Con. fg: 
feſſor with his own, without the King's Licence, o 
All of that Family had firmly adhered to the Catho- wh 

lick Religion, except this Duke who embraced the he 
"Proteſtant in the Beginning of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Reign. Since he declared that he died in the Re- lien 
formed 8 I don't ſee how his Sincerity can be Wo 

| juſtly called in queſtion. But who can tell how far his Ne 
Ambition might have carried him, if he had found Nel 

his Projects more practicable? At leaſt, it cannot be I. 

denied, that they who ſet him to work thought they tot 

had reaſon to rely upon him. After all, if any one Ito i 
doubted that the End of this Conf; 1 6 was to re- Par 

ſtore the Popiſh Religion in England, he might be ſa- Nec 

_ risfied by the Teſtimony of Hizronymo Calena, in the WW, 2 

Life of Pius V. Inſtead of clearing the Pope upon All. 
this Occaſion, the Author makes him glory in having gen 
been the Promoter of it, and in having ſent Ridolpho Eng, 

into England, to ſtir up the Engliſh ro rebel N. e ever 
Elizabetb. had 

nie gen Two Days after the Duke of Norfolt's Death fore 
of Scots Elizabeth fend two Privy-Counſellors to the Queen of T 
75 exami- $915, not to accuſe her criminally, as Camden affirms, d 
HS but to inform her of what had been laid to her Charge ; 


in the Trial of the Duke of Norfolk and his Compli 
ces, and to tell her the Queen 5 be extremely 

glad if ſhe could juſtify her Fell, It was chiefly to let 
7 know, that her Practices were diſcovered, and 
therefore ſhe had been more cloſely confined and re- 
. duced to a ſmaller Number of Domeſticks. They 
"were likewiſe glad to let her ſee that they had good 
Spies, and knew very well that it was not barely to 
obtain her Liberty, that ſo many Powers beſtirred 
" themſelves for her, but rather to ſet her on the 


Feprefented t to her, 1. That ſhe had 
| 3 aſſumel 


 Willian Lord de ba _ Sir Foun 1 Dr. 8 70 105 aps 
| Bromley, | 
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- E:fumed the Title of Queen of England, and had all 15 
ce, Halong refuſed to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, 
bo- Eyhereby ſhe had engaged to renounce it. 2. That 
the Ine would have married the Duke of Norfolk without 
ste Queen's Knowledge, and there was reaſon to be- 

Ne. Mljeve it was with deſign to dethrone her, ſince ſhe 

be Eyvould have uſed foreign Troops to ſet the Duke 
his free. 3. That ſhe had a great Hand in the Northern 

nd FRebellion. 4. That ſhe had. relieved the Rebels in 

be gland and Flanders, 5. That the had ſent Ridolpho 
e) Ito the Pope and the King of Spain, to ſollicit them 

nc Ito invade England. 6. That ſhe had received Letters 

re: ¶ rom the Pope, wherein he aſſured her of his Pro- 

ſa- Niection. 7. That ſhe had procured the Pope's Bull 

the Wo abſolve the Queen's Subjects from their Oath of 

on WF Allegiance. 8. Laſtly, That ſhe had ſuffered her "_ 
ns gents in foreign Parts to ſtile her publickly Queen of 

bo England, All theſe Things were but too true : how- 

alt Never, as it was no eaſy Matter to convict her that ſhe 
had acted with the Intent imputed to her, ſhe there- 

b, ¶ ore boldly made her Defence to this Effect: 

of M That if ſhe had taken the Title of Queen of Eng- 

'S, and, it was by the Command of the King of France 

e her Husband, and ſhe had quitted it after his Death; 

I Wray, ſhe had declared, and ſtill did declare, ſhe 

ly Would not challenge it as long as Elizabeth or her 

et WChildren lived: That in deſiring to marry the Duke 

nd Hof Norfolk, ſhe had no deſign to hurt Elizabetb, but 

© Wrather ſhe was of the Opinion the Marriage would be 

© for the Good of England: That if ſhe had not re- 

od Hnounced the Marriage, it was becauſe ſhe was con- 

to tracted to the Duke: That ſhe thought herſelf ob. 

ed bliged, by the Love of a Wife, to warn him of the 
he Danger he was in, and to perſuade him to make his 
rape (2) : That ſhe was acceſſary to no Rebellion, 
but on the contrary, was always ready to diſcover |. 
<q Wwhatever came to her Knowledge, if Elizabeth . e 


* 


(a) Since bor hel was alive, how could ſhe be contacted as 
he Duke of Norfolk? Eng 8 


1 
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never relieved the Exgliſb Rebels, but only recom- 
mended the Counteſs of Northumberland to the Duke 
of Alva: That hearing Ridolpho was in the Pope's 
relating to England : That ſhe had employed no Per. 


ling Ear to ſuch as offered their Service for that pur. 
poſe, and had to that end given her Cypher to Rolſton 


Pope contained only Matters of Piety and Conſolat. 


| the had ſeen a Copy of it, which when ſhe had read 


deſired it might be before the Parliament as a Princeſs 


Facts, but only the Intent which they would have aſ 


End of Mary's and her Friend's Intrigues was to de 
i- The Negotiation of the defenſive League berweet 


upon Difficulties which ſhould not have ſtopped! 


him the better to conceal his Deſigns. He pretende 
to be very much afraid of che Power of Spain, au 
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have vouchſafed to ſee and hear her: That the had 


Favour, ſhe made uſe of him in Concerns no Way 


fon to ſet her at Liberty, but had indeed lent a wil. 


and Hall: That the Letters ſhe had received from the 


on : That ſhe was not the Procurer of the Bull, only 


ſhe threw into the Fire: That if any in foreign Part 
ſtiled her Queen of England, ſhe could not help it: 
That ſhe had never deſired Aid of the Pope or the 
King of Spain for the invading of England, but had 
implored their Aſſiſtance to reſtore her to her King. 
dom: Laſtly, That in caſe ſhe was to be tried, ſhe 


of the Blood-Royal of England. 5 
FTheſe Anſwers ſhow that Mary did not deny the 


cribed to her. But on the other Hand, though this 
Intent could not be fully proved, her bare Denial 
was not ſufficient to make appear ſhe never had an 
ſuch, or to wipe off the Suſpicions which were enter- 
tained againſt her. However, as there was no Deſign! 
to bring her to a Tryal, the Matter reſted there: 
Nevertheleſs, Eligabetb was ſtill perſuaded that the 


throne her. HY 


France and England was ſtill carrying on at Paris with l 
great Diſſimulation on Charless Side. He inſiſted 


fince his ſole Aim was to make uſe of this League tt 
over-reach the Huguenots ; but that was ſerviceable u 
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to be obliged to join with England purely upon that 1572. 


caſe either ſhould be attacked, though it were for the 


Subjects and all the Catbholick Powers. He was wil- 
ling however to agree that the Article ſnould be ex- 
preſſed in more general Terms, which ſhould have the 
lame Meaning; namely, that the two Parties ſhould 


ad (racked upon any Account whatever. The - Engli/b 
being attacked only for the ſake of Religion, whereas 


France had a Thouſand Quarrels with other States, 
and therefore the Condition would not be equal. To 


zabeth a Letter with his own Hand, wherein he would 
declare that he meant the Cauſe of Religion was in- 
luded in the general Clauſe. But the Engliſb not be- 
ng ſatisfied with this Security, required that at leaſt 


xclaimed very much againſt the Wrong done him, 
n believing him capable of breaking his Word, 
nd ſaid, he preferred his Honour to his Life. Wal- 


iaſſed in Favour of Charles, that he thought him a 
erfect honeſt Man. He even writ to the Lord Bur- 


ord was ſufficient. In ſhort, after many Debates 


th the Letter Charles offered. 


( 
5 i rance would poſitively include the Queen of Scots in 5 
ne Ue Treaty, which Elizabeth would not agree to. She 


Woughtr it very ſtrange that the King of France ſhould 


Wſuncture, Mary was doing her utmoſt to dethrone 


Fu ; 


mutually defend one another, if either ſhould be at- 


Ambaſſadors objected, that England was afraid of 


t might be made a ſeparate Article under the Great 
deals of France and England. Whereupon, Charles 


pon the Matter, Elizabeth was willing to take uß 


heartily eſpouſe the Queen of Scots Intereſt at ſuch 


Account. The Difficulties of the League conſiſted in D;ficalries 
de o Things. Firſt, Eliabetb would that both Far- / the Ne- 


„tes ſhould mutually engage to aſſiſt one another in 2 


ae of Religion. But Charles ſaid, he could not ad- 
1. Init of that Clauſe, for fear of giving Offence to his 


remove this Difficulty, Charles offered to write to Eli- 


1gham, one of the Engliſh Plenipotentiaries was ſo 


gb, that he did not at all queſtion but the King's 


The ſecond Difficulty conſiſted in that the King of md 1 


ifculey. 
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1571 her: The End of the League between France and 

England was for a mutual Defence againſt the A.M | 

tacks of their Enemies, and at the ſame Time Fra 

earneſtly laboured to get the Queen of Scots releaſed il , 
that is to ſay, to enable her to execute her Deſigns 
Elixabeth could not underſtand this Proceeding, and 

it gave her great . es However, as ſhe belies. j 

ed the League neceſſary for her ſafety, ſhe overlook 1 

ed many Things which gave her Occaſion to miſtrut 4 

the King of France's Sincerity. There was no way ol 

found to ſurmount this Difficulty, but by inſerting i th 

the Treaty. a doubtful Cauſe to this Effect, That il of 

two Parties ſhall maintain the preſent Laws of Scotland th 

Elizabeth meant the preſent and actual Government oi dic 

that Kingdom, under the King's Authority, and Q 

_ Charles underſtood the Government as it was befom of 

under the Queen's Authority, looking upon that ii Sc 

being as unlawful. But withal, he gave to under he 

ſtand, that he deſired theſe Terms which were cap tec 

ble of a double Meaning, to be uſed only to ſcrei on 

himſelf from the blame of having forſaken the Quea jv 

of Scots. Elizabeth imagined ſhe had done a gr Pro 

Thing, ſince there was no mention at all of Mary fry ſ 

the Treaty. Theſe two Difficulties being remoriimn 

the League was ſigned at Blois in April. The Sufof 8 

ſtance whereof was as follows: . all t. 

. „% e . to C 

Arnieles of Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutually aſſiſt one of N 

| = 1 ther againſt all Perſons who ſhall attack them un Ciſte. 

Frahce Any Pretenſe whatever. — Fon Coun 

n Eng- The League ſhall remain in full Force till a Wor 

land. after the Death of either Party. VF 

The Party requeſted ſhall be bound to ſend toi tion, 

Party requiring, an Aid of fix Thouſand Foot, odio 

five Hundred Lances, making up fifteen Hun T 

. Horſe, at his Choice, with eight Ships of War, Wnto 

twelve Hundred Soldiers on board, the whole ai ne 

E xpenſe of the Party requiring. 5 OR 

Samos ce] 1 . efe 

| - Th omb: 
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nd There ſhall be no Innovations made in Scotland, 1572. 
u. but both Princes ſhall endeavour to preſerve the Peace 
nf} of that Kingdom, acgprding to the preſent Laws, 
| without ſuffering any foreign Troops to enter there. 

3 | | . i 5 


Some Time after Elizabeth ſent the Earl of Lincoln Mutual 
ey: into France, to ſee the Treaty ſworn to; and the Mar- es. 
oK ſhal of Montmorency came to London upon the ſame Walks: 
Account. Elizabeth ſwore to the League on the 19th _ 
of June, and honoured the Marſhal with the Order of 
gi che Garter *®. Whilſt Montmorency was at the Court 
of "England, he never ceaſed to ſollicite earneſtly for 
and. the Queen of Scot's Liberty, to whom his Eagerneſs 
tos did more hurt than good. On the other Hand, the 
W Queen ordered the Earl of Lincoln to ſhow the King 
of France the intercepted Letter from the Queen of 
Scots to the Duke of Alva, wherein it appeared that 
der ſhe wholly put herſelf under the King of Spain's Pro- 
ap tection. Montmorency would likewiſe have brought 
on again the Queen's Marriage with the Duke of Au. 
jou; but he did not inſiſt much upon that Matter. 
Probably he had no Orders to ſollicite the Affair ve- 
ry ſtrenuouſly, conſidering what happened in France 
immediately after his Return; I mean the Maſſacre ½ fer- 
of St. Bartholomew, wherein Admiral Chatillon and of Paris. 
all the Huguenots were butchered, who had been drawn Mezerai] 
to Court under Colour of the Nuptials of the King Walfing. 
of Navarre, with the Princeſs Margaret King Charless 
iſter. It is needleſs to give here a particular Ac- 
count of this horrible Maſſacre known to all the 
a World. It ſuffices to obſerve in one Word, that it 
[was a Demonſtration to Perſons of the leaſt Penetra- 
| toltion, that the Court of France was then the moſt per- 
| hdious that had ever been in the World. wy - 
und This Maſſacre threw. all the Proteſtants of Europe Conſe- _ 
r, Wnto the utmoſt Conſternation, eſpecially when they 7% 
. the Maſ- 
new it was openly approved of at Rome. The Pro- face. 
etant-Princes of Germany began to prepare for their 
Defence, believing it was only the beginning of a 
W-0mbination to deſtroy their Religion throughout all 
Te” Chritendom, 
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Chriſtendom and the Swiſs reſolved in a Diet to 
lend France no more Troops. But the Court of Eng- 


land minded it particularly, not at all queſtioning but 


it was the Effect of the League of Bayonne, and that 


the Storm would quickly fall upon England. Wai. 


fingham, who had expreſſed ſo great an Eſteem for 


Carles IX, wrote Letter after Letter to give warn- | 


CharlesIX 
ſhows 

Feat re- 
gard for 
Elizabeth, 
Walſing. 


ſtill to keep fair with Elizabeth. Though he had 


her Gates to the King's Forces. Some were already 
up in Arms in Languedoc and other Provinces, and 


ing that he was no longer to be truſted, though he 
ſhould repeat his Proteſtations of Friendſhip to the 
Queen, and his Aſſurances punctually to obſerve the | 
late Treaty. . 7%%ͤö;ö;7:ẽ1—0B³? W 

It was not without Reaſon that Charles had a mind 


maſſacred vaſt Numbers of his Huguenot- Subjects, he 
ſaw the reſt upon the Point of taking up Arms to 
ſcreen themſelves from his Barbarity. The City of, 
Rochelle which was their Bulwark, had refuſed to open 


in all Appearance Charles was going to enter into a 
new War, where he would have to deal with deſpe- 
Tate People. Apprehenſive as he was that Elizabelb 
would aid the Huguenots with all her Forces, there 
was no Diſſimulation but what he practiſed to divert 
her from it. When ſhe told him by her Ambaſſador, 


that after the Deed he had juſt committed, ſhe coull > 


| while he ſaid, the Maſſacre was done without hö © 


no longer place any Confidence in him, he endeavour- 
ed to excuſe himſelf in the beſt manner he could. On: 


Knowledge ; another while, that he was forced toi ſtr 
in order to prevent a Conſpiracy formed by the Ad * 
miral againſt him, the Queen his Mother and his Bro ter 
thers. And yet at the very Time he ſhowed tix thi 


greateſt Deſire to live in good Underſtanding with T0 
lixabeth, he took private Meaſures to raiſe her Diftur 


bances both in Eugland and Scotland. After the Mal on 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew, the Pope ſent a Legate in ble 
to France. The Duke of Savoy, a great Friend i - 


Spain, was come to Paris, and the Dread Charles pr 


ended to be in of Philip's Deſigns was entirely; ” 


niſhe 
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On the other Walſingham re 
On her Side, Walſingbam gave fre- 


quent notice that the Duke of Guiſe had private Connsmn n- 
6 Scots, and that the Queen- Mother 
frequently ſent for the Biſhop of Glaſcow, Mary's Am- - © 
baſſador, to her Houſe at unſeaſonable Hours. Theſe _ 
Things were plain | Indications to Elizabeth and 

her Chongil, that the Friendſhip of France was not to 

be relied upon, though it had been ſought with great ,_ . 
Farneſtneſs. | = - 
Affairs being in this Poſture, it was no eaſy Mat- Eliza: 
ter for the . to determine what Courſe ſhe ſhould beth's A 
take. She ſuſpected ſome Plot was formed againſt Wm. 
her, but ſhe was not ſure. On one Hand, ſhe was e 
afraid France and Spain were in League againſt her; 

but ſhe could not conceive how it was poſſible for 

them to agree together, their Intereſts being directly 

contrary. She conſidered however that Charles IX 

was governed by the Lorrain-Princes, who had dif- 

ferent Views from his, and who e their own. 

private Intereſt more than the Good and Benefit of 

France. Beſides, an exceſſive Religious Zeal might +... 
cauſe him to overlook his true Intereſt. In this State Charles + 
of Uncertainty ſhe thought her beſt way would be to and Elizas+ 
ſtand upon her Guard, and make Preparations as if . 

ſhe was to be ſpeedily invaded, and to match the Fre 2 

King of France in Diſſimulation, letting him know — = 
however, it would not be eaſy to deceive her. So | | 
each playing the Hypocrite, never were there ſo 
ſtrong and ſo. frequent Proteſtations of Friendſhip be- 
tween Charles and Elizabeth, as in the firſt Months af- 
ter the Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, Both ſaid that 
they deſired above all Things to keep the League in- 
violably, though Charles had no Occaſion for Eliza- 
beth's Aid, and Elizabeth could no longer depend up- 
on the Amity of ſuch an Ally. It was hardly poſſt- | 
ble for them to love one another. Charles looked up- 
on Elizabeth as the Protectreſs of the Religion he was 
endeavouring to extirpate, and Elizabeth could not 3 
conſider him but as a Prince without Honour or Ho-. 
Met ͤͥͤ ↄ 1K  neſty, ; © 
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Charles feſſed. Notwithſtanding all this, Charles offered 


| | offers 107% renew the League with a freſh Oath, and propoſ ed a 
gi mw Match between . Elizabeth and his youngeſt Brother 
17, the Duke of Alenſon. In ſhort, to give Elizabeth a 
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konnt. tack them with, and at the ſame Time they ſaw E- 
iixabetb, who was their ſole Refuge, ſtand God-mo- 
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of theDite her to ſtand God-mother to a Prince 
Las En. his Wife was brought to Bed of in the Month of Oc- | 


zabeth tober. Elizabeth anſwered to the firſt Propoſal, that 


Marriage ſenſible Mark of his pretended Friet hip, he deſired 
the Queen 


He defires the Treaty of Blois not having been violated on her 


| ber to be I ing i 
_ Per #0% Part, ſhe did not ſee any Neceſſity of renewing it, or 


ther to bis {wearing to it again. As to the Match with the Duke 
Daugbter. of Alenfn, | ſhe expreſſed herſelf in ſuch a manner, 


1% X's that ſhe left it undetermined whether ſhe would ac- 


TI | cept or refuſe it. As to the King's Requeſt for her 
to be God-mother to the Princeſs his Daughter, ſhe 
replied, although her own Subjects, and ſeveral Fo- 

reign Princes diſſwaded her from entering into a Spi- 
ritual Alliance with a ſworn Enemy to the Proteſtant 

Religion, ſhe was willing however to give him a 

Proof of her Defire to keep up their mutual League 
as far as lay in her Power. It was all Diſſimulation 
on both Sides. But I don't know whether Elizabeth 

cCan be juſtified for not having refuſed this laſt Arti- 

MEE cle, in order to ſhow art leaſt her Deteſtation of the 

berh' Diſ- Deed Ghartks had lately committed. Be it as it will, 

fomzlation. all the reſt of the Year was ſpent in reciprocal Pro- 
teſtations of a ſincere Friendſhip, but withal, in a 
mutual Diſtruſt. Charles was afraid Elizabeth would 

aſſiſt the Huguenots, and thereby all his Meaſures be 
broken. Elizabeth had a Mind before ſhe came to 


any Reſolution, to ſee a little farther into the Deſigns 


of her Enemies, and to that Purpoſe it was neceſſary 
for her to keep up, at leaſt outwardly, ſome Corre- 


ſpondence with King Charles. Mean while the Hugue- 


Openio® nots knew not what to think of her. They ſaw them- 


of che Hu- 


guenots ſelves juſt upon the Brink of Deſtruction, conſider- 


aon her ing the great Forces the King was preparing to at- 
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ther to the Child of their Perſecuter and Executioner. 572. | 
But the Intereſt of the Huguenots was not the Thing 
me had chiefly, in view. Her Zeal for the Proteſtant 


The Earl of Naw thumterland, who being apprehend- The Earlof 


I I muſt now ſay a Word of the Affairs of Scotland, Affair of. i 


| Religion was always ſubordinate to her private In 
tereſt, 2%: 2s | 


i 

h 

1 ** 
11 


ed in Scot. and, had ; been delivered up to the Queen, rang 
was beheaded in this Juncture, wherein the Queen j,,..4.4. - 
thought ſhe could not take too many Precautions, to 
provide for her Safety *. | 3 


to which the Queen had always an Eye. . The Diſ- Scotland. 
. covery of the Duke of Norfolk's Plot had much weak-  . 
ened Mary's Party. Some had forſaken it; others 


were ready to do the like. If they ill adhered to it, 


it was only to obtain advantageous Terms for 2 85 | 
it. Grange Governour of Edinburgb-Caſtle, the Earl | 
of Lidington, the Lord Hume, Robert Melvil, and 


ſome others who were in the Caſtle, ſtill affected a 


ſort of Neutrality, and a great Zeal for the Good of | a 
their Country. But they made this Good to conſiſt AY 


in a certain Union of the two Factions, which ſhould 


not be prejudicial to the captive Queen. That is to 
ſay, they would have the King's Authority to be an- 
nulled ; and if it could not be agreed ae that the 
State ſhould be governed in the Queen's Name, as in- 
deed it was very difficult to gain that Point, at leaſt 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs ſhould be put into the 


Thomas Percy Earl of Northumberland, was for a Sum of Mo- _ 
ney delivered to the Lord Hanſdon Governour of Berw#k, by + 
Morton who had been extremely beholden to the Earl during his f 
Exile in England. He was beheaded at York. This Year died alſo 
two great Men in an advanced Age: William Powler Lord-Trea- , 
ſurer of England, (in which he was ſucceeded by Cecil Lord Bur- 
 leigh,) Marquiſs of Mincheſter, Earl of Wiltſhire, and Baron of St. 
John of Baſing. He lived to fee a Hundred and three Perſons 
deſcended from him. The other was Sir William Petre Secretary 
to Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabech He was a F 
great Benefactor ro Exerer-College in Gxford, wherein he was : 
ducated. Camden. rw A 
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ag 157. Hands of a certain Number of Regents choſen by 


the two Parties, without any mention either of the 
Queen or King. By this means they would have pre- 
ſerved the Queen's Rights entire, and broken the Mea- 


ſures of the contrary Party. In all Appearance, 


James Melvil Author of the Memoirs was of the ſame 
Mind, though he deſired to be looked upon as Neu- 
ter, and as ſuch was employed on both Sides, to 
ſerve for Mediator. The Men of this Party durſt 
not however fully diſcover their Minds : but they 
flattered themſelves that being Maſters of Edinburgh- 


Caſtle, with the help of never ſo few Succours, they 


ſhould be able to ſupport their Pretenſions. They 


ſpent the whole Winter of the Year 1572 in ſeveral 


in order 


"Negotiations in France and the Netherlands, 
| They 


to obtain the Succours they ſtood in need Gf. 


were put in hopes of them from both Plates; bur it 


was only empty Promiſes without any Effects, The 
Court of France durſt not pull of the Maſk for fear 
of obſtrufting the grand Deſign which they put in 
Execution a few Months after. For that Reaſon they 
confented at length that the 1 of Scots ſnould 
not be mentioned in the Treaty of Blois. They were 
contented with agreeing with the Engliſb Ambaſſadors, 
that the two Crowns ſhould ſend Plenipotentiaries in- 
to Scotland, to adjuſt the Differences between the Scots, 
The Court gr compel them to lay down their Arms. And in- 
of France deed Charles IX nominated du Crocy, who had been 


i, ſuſpected 


Eliza Often ſent into Scotland, to go and endeavour to make 


| beth wich up Matters, and ordered him to paſs through Eng- 


1 * land, and ſtrongly ſollicite Elizabeth to fend the 
Walſng. Queen of Scots into France. He gave him moreover 
| + certain Inſtructions, which he was to impart by Word 
of Mouth to the captive Queen. Elizabeth thought 
this Proceeding very extraordinary, juſt as the Trea- 
ty of League was going to be concluded. Therefore 
ſuſpecting ſome Myſtery in the Affair, ſhe flatly re- 
fuſed du Crocy leave to ſee Mary, and even to purſue 
his Journey to Scotland till the League ſhould be 


fen 
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much increaſed her Suſpicions. The Lord Seaton AN rn e 4 
. Scotchman, who called himſelf Mary's Ambaſſador to p;c;on; ins- 
the Duke of Alva, had taken a Journey to Paris, and creaſe 


who he was, he croſſed England and came to Edinburgh, 
to encoura 


ty, to tell the Duke of Alva that with a little Help „ 0 
it would be eaſy to carry away the young King, and = 


would hear no more of the Matter, after they had 


to Peace. 


feared che two F attions would be united to | the great 


A fo 5 after he made a „ which very .. 1572, 


there held ſeveral Conferences with the King and the 
Queen-Mother. Which done, he returned to Bruſ. 
fels, and ſhortly after ſet out for Scotland. But the bad 
Weather com elling him to land at Harwich, he diſ- 
guiſed himſelf like a Sailor, and before it was known 


where he frequently conferred with Grange, and the 
other Lords of the Caſtle. But as he had not been 
able to carry away his Papers, they were found in the 
Ship, whereby it was diſcovered that he had Orders 
e the Lords of the Caſtle of Edinburgh —_ 
to hold out, and to give them hopes of a ſpeedy A& MB 
ſiſtance. It was known alſo that he was commiſſion= Þ}T 
ed ſome Time before by the Scots of the Queen's Par- 


ſend him into Spain. In ſhort, Elizabeth heard that 
Grange and his Companions who had begun to treat 
about an Accommodation with the Earl of Mar, 


ſeen the Lord Seaton. All this added to du Crocy's 
Inſtances for the Queen of Sco?'s Liberty, and for 
leave.to ſpeak with her, made Elizabeth and her Coun- 
cil judge this Envoy was not ſent into Scotland to ap- 
peaſe, but rather to foment the Troubles. This was 
the more credible, as he had ſaid himſelf, that his 
Inſtructions went no farther chan to exhort "the Scots 


Kks © Detriment 
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nn Derriment of England. Bur after the Death of the 
Danke of Norfolk the Caſe was altered. The Queen's 
Party being conſiderably weakened, the Council of 
England thought it Time to 5 an End to the Trou- 
bdles of Scotland, by giving ſame Content to thoſe of 
the Caſtle of Edinburgb, in order to induce them to 
ſubmit to the King, and deliver up the Place. To 
this End the Earl of Marr, with Elzabeth's Conſent, 
had ſet on Foot with thoſe of the Caſtle a Negotiati- 
on, which was broken off by the Arrival of the Lord 
E 3 33 4 75 
4... The League between France and England being 
eie concluded ſhortly after, the Earl of Marr thought 
Regent of it a favourable Opportunity to reſume the Negotia- 
Scotland tion with thoſe of the Caſtle, and to that Purpoſe he 
| N offered them by James Melvil very advantageous 
"Parry, Terms. Melvil infinuates that the Regent's Induce- 
Melvil. ment to this Accommodation was only to free Scot- 
e in land from the Yoke of the Engliſh. He adds further, 
that Grange making a Conſcience of demanding any 
Terms for reſtoring Peace to the Kingdom, left it to 
the Regent's Diſcretion, who ſwore to the Peace in 
rivate, in the preſence of two or three Perſons only. 
But Malſingbam's Memoirs ſhow that Melvil was not 
fully informed of Matters, ſince this Accommoda- 
tion was made with Elizabetb's Approbation, and e- 
ven ſome Articles were ſigned, whereof Secretary 
Smith ſent a Copy to Walſingbam at Paris. 4 
Dearth of This Project was defeated by the Death of the 
te Regent. Earl of Maß. He went to Edinburgh with defign to 
| October. endeavour to get this private Treaty approved, and 


Beten“ the Earl of Morton was the chief Perſon that was to 
. 118. be prevailed with to ſign it. To this End he went 
. and made him a Viſit at Dalkeith, where he was ho- 


nourably received and treated magnificently, But 
before the Banquet was over, he felt himſelf ſeized 
with a violent IIlneſs which hardly ſuffered him to 
ide to Edinburgh, where he died, Many ſuſpected he | 
- „„ was Ac 


{ 


5 "1 = * He rid to Sterliry. Melvil, p. 118. 
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than to ſee the Regency of Scotland in the Hands of vored ro _ 


reſolved to leave no Stone unturned to ruin the new 


The Duke of Guiſe who managed every Thing, 


ſollicite Aid. At the ſame Time great Pains were 


| ſiſted by the Pope, Spain, and France. This was 


therefore no longer Elixabeth's Intereſt to keep up 


| fently that ſhe neglected not her Intereſt. 
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was poiſoned, However, on the 24th of November, 1972. 55 
the Earl of Morton was choſen Rogents Op the help of Fat _ 
Eh zabeth*s Friends in Scotland. * Reg gene: -—_ 
Nog could be more advantagious to Elizabeth * 
a Man who depended upon her, and whom ſhe could * 
manage almoſt as ſhe pleaſed. But on the other The c 
Side, the Court of France, where the Guiſes then ru- * bo wg 


led All, finding that by the Earl of Morton's Pro- uin bim. 
motion, they were going utterly to loſe Scotland, | 


Regent, and ſup ort thoſe who ſtill held the Caſtle 
of Edinburgb. The Truth is, that was the only way 
they could have any Influence upon the Kingdom. 


plainly ſaw if the Earl of Morton were left in quiet, 
fe would not fail to cruſh the Queen's Party entire- 
ly, and ſhut out the French from Scotland for ever, 
He reſolved therefore to ſend Verac thither with 
Money to ſupply the Occaſions of thoſe of the Ca- 
ſtle, under Colour of labouring to appeaſe the 
Troubles. But Verac not being able to be ready 
ſoon enough, the Money was put into the Hands of 
Grange's Brother, who had been ſent into France to 
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taken to gain the Earls of Argyle and Athol; and 
the Duke of Chateleraud was told, if Grange could 
hold out till Fbitſuntide, he would be ftrongly aſ- 


what Walſi 1gham, who had good Spies at Paris, had 
frequently writ to the Court of England. It was 


Diſcord among the Scots. On the contrary, it was 
neceſſary the Queen's Faction ſhould be deſtroyed, 
before the Meaſures which were taking in France and 
Flanders could have their Effect. We ſhall ſee Pre- 
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During all this Year the Queen of Scotland and her Afar: of 
Adherents relied very 8 5 the Duke of Avas 5 Low- . 
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A The" Hiſtory of ENG EAN D. Vol, VIII. 
zt, from thence. From the Beginning of the Tear to 
the Time of the Maſſacre of Paris, the Duke had 
lad ſo many Affairs upon his Hands, that it was not 
: —_— for him to think ſeriouſly of the Queen of 
Scots Concerns, though he did not want a Good-will 
to annoy Elizabeth. The Count de la Marck, whom 
the Queen had driven from her Ports, for not breax- 
ing with Spain, had taken the Brille in Holland, and 
dy that unexpected Blow revived the Courage of thoſe WW 
who wiſhed to be freed from the Dominion of the 
Spaniards. Shortly after the whole Province of Hol- | 
land threw off their Yoke, and Fluſhing, with ſome 
other Towns in Zeland, followed their Example. The 
Duke of Medina-Celi, who was ſent afterwards from 
Spain witha Fleet, was defeated by the Confederates, 
and moſt of his Ships taken. In a word, whilſt the 
Duke of Alva was employed in reducing the revolt- 8 
ed Towns in Holland, the News of the City of Mons 
being ſurprized by Count Lewis of Naſſau, obliged 
him to quit Holland in order to go and try to recover 
that Place. Mean while the Prince of Orange entered 
the Netherlands at the Head of an Army he had 
raiſed in Germany. On the other Side, Charles IX 
ſent the Count of Naſſau a Body of Five Thouſand 
Foot and Five Hundred Horſe commanded by Genlis, 
which was defeated by the Duke of Alva, to whom 
the King himſelf had ſent notice of the March of this 
Aid deſigned only to amuſe the Huguenots, The 
Tragedy which was acted in France ſhortly after, ha- 
ving opened the Prince of Orange's Eyes, he ſaw him- 
ſelf forced to disband his Army, finding the King of 
= France, who had promiſed to help maintain it, would 
1 not be as good as his Word. In the mean time, 
| the Duke of Alva was taken up with the Siege of 
Mons, which ſurrendered not fil. the 19th of Sep- 
tember. After the Siege his Troops, under the 
Command of Frederico of Toledo his Son were em- 
Hs _ in taking Zutpben, Naardeen, and other 
Places. Hence it appears, that during the Courſe of 
ttmis Tear the Duke of Alua was not in W 2 
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fed themſelves with the Hopes of it. Mary's Ex- 
pectation of Aſſiſtance from Spain was very 12 ejudi- 
cial te her, becauſe when her Practices were di 
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iſcove- 


d, Hlizabeth was more intent upon putting an End | 


to the, Troubles of Scotland. Beſides, the King of 
France grew a little cool, when he found Queen Ma 


| threw herſelf into the Arms of the King of Spain. 


Though Charles IX and Elizabeth were very jealous _ 


ing inviolably the Treaty of Blois. The Beginning 
of the Year 1573 Elizabeth ſent the Earl of Wor- 
ceſter to Paris to ſtand in her ſtead to the Princeſs 
Charles's Daughter, who was chriſtened Elixabetb. 
She had ordered her Ambaſſador not to ſuffer himſelf 


to be perſuaded to be preſent at the Maſs in the Cere- 


mony of the Baptiſm, and in caſe it was inſiſted up- 
on, to deſire the Queen of Navarre to ſtand in his 
roam. _ 


A little before Queen Catharine had ſent to her the Morin 
Farl of Rais her Confident, to pw once more the 24 
Al:nſon her Third Son. Ang 
But this was not the ſole Motive of his coming. The propoſed 


Earl had Orders to obſerve what was doing in Eng- * 


Marriage of the Duke of 


land, where the Earl of Montgomery and ſome other 


French Refugees were fitting out a Fleet to relieve © 


Rochelle, which after having been long blocked 
was at length beſieged in Form. The Duke of An. 
jou commanded all the Siege, having with him the 
Duke of Alenſon his Brother, and all the Catholick 


} 18732 
of each ME, they kept up however a ſtrict Corre- EY 
ſpondence capable of deceiving thoſe who knew not yeh; 
the Intereſts of the two Courts. Nothing paſſed on Diſinula- 
both Sides but Proteſtations and Aſſurances of keep- 


tion. 


Walſing. 


Nobles of France. Elizabeth anſwered to the Propo- 1 5 


ſal of the Marriage, that ſhe was very willing to be- \beth's 


gion was firſt ſettled, 


e it was in vain to ay * 
more 1 it. 


| 


gin a Treaty about it, LECT the Article of Re- 4nſwer. _ 
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1 Abe the ſame time r g. having fer ſail in 
te of order to go and relieve Rochelle, the PP Ambaſſa- « 
— 4. dor complained that he was ſuffered to put to Sea, and 
bour che that the Engli/þ Merchants had ſupplied the Befieged 
nor | wich Provi ions. Anſwer was 2 that the Perſons 
Rochelle, Who were failed out of the Ports of England were 
Walſing. outlawed, and carried counterfeit Flags, and if the7 
| evadedby could poſſibly be taken they ſhould be ſeverely pu- t 
A "m_ Wen niſned. As for the Merchants, they were Men who : 
7 followed their Gain where ever thy hoped to find it; YI } 
and that not being able to ſend their Commodities to 
any other Port of France, ſince the People were left 
do butcher whom they pleaſed, it was no wonder that 
they ſhould ſend them to Rochelle where they might 
_—_ them with ſafety. In all likelihood the Court of 
England had winked at Montgomery's Armament, 
which however did no good, and at the ſending Pro- 
viſions to the Rochellers, This was all the Aſſiſtance 
ſhe gave the Huguenots in their fad Condition. She had 
reſolved to avoid a Rupture with the French, whether 
| the hoped to gain them to her Intereſt, or to make 
the World believe there was a greater Union between 
ber and King Charles than there was in reality, in or- 
| 0 x der no doubt to render her Enemies both at Home 
SS — + and Abroad leſs forward to ew Plots againſt her. 
E I, -- We are going at length to ſee an end put to the 
221 Troubles of Scotland. "The Earl of Ae ths new 
Scotland. Regent having good Intelligence of what paſſed at 
the Court of France, and knowing it was reſolved to 
aſſiſt powerfully the Queen's Faction, after the taking 
4 of Rachel, believed he ought to make the moſt of 
= Melvil, this Interval to prevent their Deſigns. He propoſed 
= 18. therefore to Grange by Janes Melvil to renew the Ne- 
geootiation ſet on foot before the Earl of Mar's Death. 
Vit Grange and his Companions made ſome ſcruple at firſt, 
oe becauſe they expected the French Succours promiſed 
— them by "5s Lord Seaton. However, not to give OCCa- 
S ſion to ſay that they were entirely againſt a Pace! and 
-  Melvil. = to try to gain time till 7/hi!ſuntide, Grange replied, 


that he was willing to accept the ſame Terms as had 
| been 


Book XV 
been offered by the Earl of Mar, provided the 
y were included in the T reaty. 
The Regent, who was better informed than Grange 
, eaſily judged that this Anſwer tended only 
to prolong the Accommodation, by the Difficulties - 
mere would be to content every body. He refuſed. 
Y therefore to treat with the whole Party, and offered 
do give Grange and his Companions all the Satisfaction 
they could reaſonably expect; but his Offer was re- 
jetted. Whereupon he turned to the Duke of Chate- 


imagin 


» ; p 1 


23. BLIZABETH. 


Queen's Whole Pa 


leraud, and the Earls of Huntley and Argyle, who 


were not ſo ſcrupulous as thoſe of the Caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. They treated for themſelves, and for all 
thoſe who depended upon them, that is, for almoſt 


all the reſt of the Queen's Party, without troublin 

themſelves about the Concerns of Grange and his As- 
ſociates. They plainly perceived they could ſcarce 
any longer rely upon the Aſſiſtance of France, which 
was too remote, and withal very uncertain, conſide- 


ring the Civil War which afflicted that Kingdom. | 
The Treaty which they made with the Regent, aſſiſted 
by Drury and Killegrew the Engliſh e Was 


to chis Effect: 


That they mould ſubmit to the King, 45 1 
to the eſtabliſhed Religion. That if any Perſon 


ſhould violate this Article he ſhould be Gen 3 


Traitor. 


That the Sentences pronounced againſt the Ha: 
niltons and Gordons ſhould be repealed, excepting ſuch 


however as concerned the Murders of the Earls of 


Ger of England's Deciſion. | 
hat the Queen of England ſhould bind herſelf by 


ſome public Inſtrument, to order it ſo that the 


Hamiltons and Gordons ſhould not be proſecuted for 
the Murder of the Earls of Murray ane NP W 
dut her expreſs Conſent. . 


Murray and Lenox, which ſhould be left to the a 


. 


Heads of the Qu 
fix Months, 


| knew the Heads of the 


much more likelihood, be imputed to the 
thoſe oſ the Caſtle, who ſtrove to prolong the Time 
till the promiſed Succours ſhould arrive. In Wai 
ſingbam's Negotiations there are ſeveral Letters from 
Queen, the Lord Burleigh, Secretary Smith, 


alone to keep up the Troubles u 


Die Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. VIIL 
The Eſtates of the Kingdom meeting ſhortly af. 
ter, confirmed this Agreement by their Authority. 


As ſoon as Grange heard of the Accommodation 


which was negotiating between the Regent and the 
ueen's Party, he ſtrove to hinder it, 
by offering to ſurrender the Caſtle of Edinburgh in 
But as the R 
than Grange imagined, it was eaſy for him to perceive 
that this Offer tended only to gain time, till the 
French Succours ſhould arrive. Ar laſt, when Grange 
ueen's Party were juſt upon 
the Point of ſigning their Treaty, he offered to de- 
liver up the Caſtle immediately, provided he might 
put it into the Hands of the Earl of Rotbes. l 
the Regent did not think fit to place in that Fortreſs a 
Governour of Granges chuſing. Beſides all the Pro- 
ceedings of thoſe of the Caſtle, and the Shifts they 
uſed to avoid giving up the Place, plainly ſhowed 


they were not heartily inclined to an Accommodation: 
So, without any farther Ceremony, he declared them 


Traitors, and prepared in good earneſt to beſiege 
them. Melvil ſays upon this Occaſion, that he knows 
not what Rage was in the Regent's Breaſt, to deſire 
to have by way of Siege a Place which was offered 


to be ſurrendered voluntarily and inftantly. . Tis in- 


deed little probable the Earl of Morton ſhould deſite 


to expoſe himſelf to the Difficulties of ſuch a Siege, 


if he could have had the Place without it. But what 
Melvil aſcribes to the Regent's Rage, may, with 


avils of 


x 


the 
blaming Grange and his Companions for their fooliſt 


Preſumption and invincible . in ee 
cc , 


2 0 a Hand. Me [vi 
Grange's intimate Friend, gives quite another Tum 


t was better informed | 


But 
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thoſe in the Caſtle. He thanked Melvil for the Trouble he had 
deen at, deſiring him to go home, and in the mean time he would | 
> propoſe the Matter to the reſt of the Noblemen of his Side, who, 
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to this Affair, and lays the whole Blame upon the 1573. 
Be it as it will, the Earl of Morton having but few Camden. 

Troops, and wanting Artillery and Ammunition, bb 

reaſon the publick Magazine was in the Caſtle of 

Edinburgh, applied to Queen Elizabeth. I have al- 

ready ſhown of what Moment it was to England that 

the Troubles of Scotland ſhould be ended before France 

ſhould be able to intermeddle. For which reaſon Eli- 

zabeth immediately made a Treaty with the Regent, 

which, among others, contained the following Ar- 

ticles : 8 CY „„ | 


2 


\:1 


Elizabeth ſhall ſend to the Regent Men, Ordnance 3 


and Ammunition, for the beſieging the Caſtle of bech' = : 
Aingburgb jointly with the Scots. . = 
No Capitulation ſhall be granted to the Beſieged, ** 4. 7 


without the mutual Conſent of the Regent and the 2 


Engliſh General. 5 
If the Caſtle be taken [ by the Engliſb] it ſhall be 
delivered up to the King of Scotland. . | 


Ih 


* Melvil ſays, that having told the Regent, Grange, for his Ho- 
nour's ſake, was reſolved to agree for the whole Party: The Re- 0 
gent anſwered, He would not agree with all, becauſe then their 55 = 

action would be as ftrong as ever; and beſides, as the Troubles = 
had occaſioned great Wrongs and Extortions, he choſe rather that g 
the Crimes ſhould be laid upon the Hamiltons, & c. becauſe their nn 
Eftates were greater than thoſe of Grange, and the reſt in the Caſtle, = 
and conſequently more Land would eſcheat to him as the Rewara | 
of his-Labours. Melvil telling Grange the Regent's Reſolution, 
he inſiſted upon agreeing to All; and Morton hearing of it, pre- 1 
tended to like him the better for ſtanding upon his Reputation and 1 
Honour, and ſeemed as it he had been reſolved to agree with 


e doubted not, would be very well ſatisfied with his Proceedings, 
and then he would fend for him again, and put the Form of the 
Agreement in writing. But he took immediately another Courſe, _ 
and ſent and offered an Accommodatlon to the Hamiltons, &c. 


Who accepted of it as above. AMelvil, p. 1 20. 


. 
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The Priſoners, after the taking of the Caſtle, ſha (|. 


be kept to be proceeded againſt according to Lay, 


| | with. | 


Biege and 


taking of 

Eain- | 

burgh- 
Calle. 


Grange 35 

| banged, 
Camden. 

Melvil. 


William Drury [ Marſhal of Berwick] to march into 


the Laird of Grange, James Kircald (a) his Brother, and] 


Lidington died in Priſon, having himſelf, according 
to ſome, haſtened his Death by Poiſon. The Lord 


gent, to pay a yearly Penfion of 3000 Marks, and 2000 Pound 


| Bones, and buried them honourably, retloring his Heirs. | 


the Queen of England being firſt acquainted there - 


Purſuant to this Treaty, Elizabeth ordered Sir | 


Scotland with Fifteen Hundred Men and a Train of 
Artillery, which was a manifeſt Breach of the Treaty I 
of Blois, which ran, That no foreign Troops ſhould be 


ſuffered to enter Scotland. But as ſhe had diſcovered ; 
by the Lord Seaton's Papers that France intended to 
violate this ſame Article, ſhe believed doubtleſs it 5 
would be very lilly to ſuffer herſelf to be prevented, 1 
However, the Caſtle was inveſted, and the Beſieged F 
defended themſelves a whole Month like Men in de- 55 
ſpair. But at laſt their Water failing, they were 5 
forced to ſurrender at Diſcretion, if we may believe 12 
the Engliſh and Scots of the King's Party. Melvil th 
aſſirms on the contrary, that they capitulated, but h 
the Capitulation was not kept. What is certain is, wi 


ſome others, were condemned to be hanged, and the by 
Sentence was executed accordingly *. The Earl of 


Humes and Sir Robert Melvil were releaſed. Thu 
ended the Civil Wars of Scotland; and thus Eliza. 
beth's Enemies loſt all hopes of invading her from 
that Quarter. By all that I have ſaid hitherto upon 

1 fl 3 thi 


(.) Thuanus calls him Xirkad. =; 

_ * Melvil gives Grange an extraordinary Character. He fays ht 
heard Henry Il of France ſay, (pointing to him) yorder is one of thi 
moſt valitnt Men of our Age. The great Conſtable of France woull 
never ſpeak to him uncovered. Camden ſays, a Hundred of th 
Family of the Kirrald, offered to be Vaſſals for ever to the Re 


Scotiſh in Hand, if be would ſpare bis Life. He was ( fay 
Melvil) gentle and meek. like a Lamb in the, Houſe, bur like: 
Lion in the Field. King Jumes when he came of Age took up! 


| 


7 


1 his Character; that he had been conducted to London 


hug this Anſwer; but he had ſtill leſs reaſon to be ſo /teaks 
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"ll the Affairs of that Kingdom, where the managed —_ 
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this Subject, it might eaſily be rceived of how: 1573. 
| 5 8 . ö . * þ 
reat Moment what paſſed in Scotland was to Eliza-.. 


tb. Accordingly ſhe was all along very intent upon 


her Intereſt with a very refined Policy, which was 
crowned with Succeſs. _ 3 3 5 

At the time the Heads of the Queen of Scots Party Verac i: 
were about to ſign their Treaty, it happened that S0, «# 
Verac, who was ſent into Scotland to encourage the ics 
Party to ſtand their Ground, was forced by a Storm {ent zo 
to put into Scarborough. The Preſident of the Nor- London. 
thern Marches having notice of it, ordered him to be Wing. 
conveyed to London, without hearkning to the Rea- 

ſons he alledged againſt it, taken from his Character. 

It was known afterwards, that the Moment he was 

arreſted he burnt all his Papers. The French am- 
baſſador made a great Noiſe that Yerac was hindered 

from going to Scotland. But he was told, the Queen. 

had no Advice of the ſending this Ambaſſador, and 

that if ſhe had known it, ſhe would have taken care 

he ſhould have been treated with the Reſpect due to 


by the general Order, which the Preſident of the 

orth had todo fo by all Foreigners who ſhould land 
in thoſe Parts, unleſs they were very well known to 
be Merchants. | 


The Ambaſſador was not very well-pleaſed with Elizabeth 


with that he received ſhortly after to the Requeſt / #0 
which he made with great Inſtance, for leave Ry 2 
with the Queen of Scots in private. The Requeſt dr. 
had been often repeated to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 
Queen tired with his Importunities, told him roundly, 
that ſhe was not ignorant of the Practices of the King 
of France and the Queen-Mother in favour of the 
Queen of Scots, and how they ſtood affected - to Eng- 
and: That however, ſhe had all along inviolably ob- 
ſerved the late Treaty (a), and would do ſo ſtill, 
n OY cha 
4) Probably ſhe had ſome Evaſion to excuſe the ſending of her 
troops into Scorland. | 5 
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- 2575. chuſing rather the Rupture ſnould come from Fance 
titan from her: That if Matters came at laſt to that, 

| ſhe did nor queſtion but ſhe ſhould be able to defend 
herſelf, being well aſſured of the Affection of her 

Subjects: That ſhe had even much ado to reſtrain ll . 

ſome who offered to relieve Rochelle at their own Ex- 

_ pence, and to maintain. ſix Months in Gaſcogne an Ar- 

muy of Twenty, Thouſand Foot, and Two Thouſand } 1 

> hk Upon the Ambaſſador's demanding Leave for Ve. i|| : 

rac to purſue his Journey to Scotland, the Queen a-! 

greed to it, with fome affected Delays. But whilſt f. 

me was putting Obſtacles in his way, ſhe cauſed a ii 
Letter to be ſent to her from the Earl of Morton, tel- 
ling her, that Verac's coming to Scotland would be 
very diſpleaſing to him, as well as to the Duke of 
Chateleraud and the Earl of Huntley, with whom he 

was in perfect Friendſhip : That therefore he was of 
Opinion the Envoy would do well to fave himſelf the 
Trouble of the Journey. Whilſt they were debating 
at London about this Matter, the Caſtle of Edinburgh 
ſurrendered, and ſo Verac's Journey became entirely 
| Queen Ca needleſs. os 24 Catharine de Medicis, as politick as 
tharine ſhe was, could not help making a falſe Step, by diſ⸗- 
&jcovers covering to Walſingbam that the French Court's De- 
. ſign was to foment the Troubles of Scotland. Upon 
aware, the Ambaſſador's warmly complaining of the In- 
Walling. trigues of France with reſpect to Scotland, ſhe pro- 

_ . teſted that the King her Son and herſelf knew not 
what he meant, and that their Intent was only to per- 
ſuade the Scots 10 agree and acknowledge Queen Mary 

for their Sovereign. That's the very Thing, replied 
the Ambaſſador, the Queen my Miſtreſs complains 
of, ſince it is a direct Breach of the Treaty of Blois 
The Queen perceiving ſhe had ſaid too much, turned 
the Diſcourſe, and complained of Verac's being de- 
rained in England; to which Walſingbam made the 
= Anſwer as had been given to La Mothe at Low 
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Scotland being in Peace under the Authority of the 17. 
young King, and of a Regent devored to England, ben 
Elizabeth was freed from a great Uneaſineſs. The Tranguit-- 
recalling of the Duke of Alva from the Government %. 
of the Low-Countries, was a farther Increaſe of her Camden. 
Happineſs. The Commander of Requeſens, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Duke of Alva, finding he had a great deal 
upon his Hands, refuſed to meddle with the Affairs 

of England and Scotland, and fo Elizabeth had nothing 
to fear from that Side. Her Enemies having no 
5 longer Admittance into Scotland, and England bein 
t fafe from all Attacks but by Sea, ſhe lived ſome Years 
a in great Tranquillity. Beſides, France was in no 
Condition to make any conſiderable Attempt upon 
e her, as well for want of naval Forces, as on account 
Fot the Civil Wars which laid the Kingdom waſte. _ | 
e Mean while Elizabeth, willing alſo to ſecure herſelf The Biſhop 
of from all domeſtick Attempts, commanded the Bi- ee 1 
he I ſhop of Raßß, Author and Promoter of all the Plots 2 
ng againſt her, to depart England. He thought himſelf Camden. 
gb | happy in coming off ſo cheap, and withdrawing into a 
ly MW France, he continued his ſecret Practices though to 
as little purpoſe. He writ there a Hiſtory of Scotland 
li from the Beginning to the Year 1561. What he 
De- fays of the Earl of Murray towards the End of his 
on Hiſtory, ſpeaking of the firſt Troubles of Scotland, 
and which Camden has taken care to copy, plainly 
ſhows what might have been expected from'him, had 


F286 
RP 
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not ¶ he continued it to the End of the War. | 

ber- Though Elizabeth had ſaid in her Anſwer to the prance 
ary MPropoſal of her Marriage with the Duke of Alenſon, preſſes the 
lied that the Article of Religion muſt be firſt ſettled, Ca- een a- 
ains {MWbarine de Medicis did not fail however to ſollicice her "Yy _ 
os, upon that Head. She gave to underſtand, that the “ 
rned Court of France would yield in that Point, but did 

de- Nnot ſay how far. Moreover, ſhe cauſed the Duke of 

the {icon who was then at the Siege of Rochelle, to ſend 

Lower Letters, expreſſing his eager Deſire to have the 


arriage ſucceed. At laſt, ſhe was ſollicited ſo much 
o permit the Duke to come and ſee her, that ſhe 
Ven, - AE. 5 cConſented 
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21573. conſented to it, provided he would not take it ill, in 
eeeaſe he were obliged to go back without any Thing 
done. But the Siege of Rochelle holding longer than 
In imagined, hindered the Duke from paying: his 
| Viſit. i ” „„ 
Siege of his Siege, which had laſted ſo long, was at length 
| Rochelle raiſed on the 25th of June, after the City had with- 
| raiſes. ſtood Thirty Thouſand Cannon Balls, Nine great 
Alſſaults, beſides Twenty leſſer ones, and the Effects of 
Sixty Mines. The Duke of Anjou loſt there above 
The Duke Twelve Thouſand of his Men. The News of hö 
Anjou being choſen King of Poland, and of the Poliſb Am. 
choſen baſſadors being on their way to come and offer him 
1 King of the Crown, afforded him a Pretence to give over his 
r (He Enterprize, in which perhaps he would not har 
Peace. come off with Honour; and the raiſing the Siege 
granted to brought with it Peace to the Huguenots, who wer 
i Hu. hardly able to ſupport themſelves. Charles IX wal 
Suenots. afraid of the Duke his Brother, and the Queen-Ms- 
Aﬀairs of ther loved him tenderly. This bred between th: 
France. King and the Queen his Mother a Diſſention whit 
proved fatal to the King. He thought it long till l 
Brother was gone to Poland, and the Queen til 
found fome freſh Excuſe to hinder his ſetting ou 
At laſt, Charles grew ſo jealous at all theſe Dela 
that he could not forbear threatning the Queen i 
Mother, who was forced at length to let her dear 
E- depart, and the King was pleaſed to accompany hi 
Camden. part of the way. But he could not go fo far as 
nmhaad refolved, by reaſon of a Diſtemper wherewitllf 
Elizabeth Was ſeized, and of which he never recovered. EA 
"refuſes beth hearing the King of Poland was gone, and t 
Alenſon's Charles was taken ill, did not think proper to rect 
Fit. the Duke of Alenſon's Viſit, before the faw how Mill 
ters would go with the Royal Family of Fance. 
writ to him therefore to deſire him to pur off his jo 
. ney, and gave this Reaſon for it, that the Zn 
would not look with a good Eye upon a Pi 
coming from the Siege of Rochelle, and wear! 
Sword died with the Blood of their Brethren. 
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This Year Walter d. Evereux Earl of Eſſex had leave 1873 if 


to go into Jreland, to conquer the Country of Clan. 

dthoy at his own Expence. But his Enterprize was 
not crowned with Succeſs, becauſe he was privately. Ireland. 
- hindered by the Earl of Leiceſter his Enzmy *. _ * 


* 


' Queen Elizabeth's Letter to the Duke of Alenſon 
not being capable of diſcouraging him, he made freſh 


1574. 


The Earl of 
Eſſex gogs 
into 


The Duke © 
of Alenſen 


Inſtances for Leave to come into England, which the i, talen . 
Queen at length yielding to, ſent him a Safe-Conduct. Mezerar © ol 


But in the mean time, the Queen his Mother ſuſpect- 


ing him of a RET to ſupplant the King of Poland 


his Brother, in caſe the King ſhould happen to die, 


ordered it ſo, that the King ſet a Guard over him as 


well as the King of Navarre, who was accuſed of 


ſuggeſting this Deſign to him. However this be, 
the Queen-Mother perceiving the King near his End, 
thought fit to take this Precaution, in order to ſe- 
cure the Crown to the King of Poland who was abſent. 


And indeed Charles IX died the 3oth of May, in the Death of 
Twenty-fifth Year of his Age. The manner of his Charles 


Death was ſo uncommon, that it gave occaſion not! 


only to the Proteſtants but the Catholicks themſelves, to 
look upon it as an Effect of the Divine Vengeance for 
the horrible Maſſacre committed by his Orders. The 


Blood guſhed out of all the Paſſages of his Body, 


and even ſpouted through his Pores. The Queen- Henry I! 


Mother took her Meaſures ſo well, that cauſing the 


2 In the Beginning of the Year 1573 died William Lord Eff ng- 
ham Lord Privy-Seal, Son of Thomas Howard, the Martial Duke 


of Norfolk, by his ſecond Wife. He was made Lord High Admi- 


ral by Queen Mary, and afterwards Lord Chamberlain, in which 
Poft he ſerved Queen Elizabeth, and was ſucceeded by his Son 
Charles, who a while after was made Lord Chamberlain, and alſo 
High- Admiral. Not long after died alſo Reginald Grey'Eatl of 
ent, whom. the Queen the Year before raiſed from a private 


| Man to the Dignity of Earl of Kent, after the Title had Jain doy- 


mant fifty Years. His Brother Henry ſucceeded him in his Honour. 
Jobn Gains a famous Phyſician, born at Norwich, and bred up at 


ſaccesds, 


* 


Padua and Cambridge, died about this Time, and hes buried in 


Gonvil and Cain; College (to which he was a great Bene factor) with 


this Inſeription on his Tomb, FU 1 CAIUS: Camden. 


J dying 


* ; : 


» 
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1574. dying King to confer on her the Regency of the King- 
5 dom, ſhe kept all under till the Arrival of the King 
of Poland, who ſucceeded the King his Brother, by 
the Name of Henry III. He arrived in France the 
5th of September; but came not to Paris till about 
the middle of February the next Lear. | 
Marriage Nothing memorable paſſed in England during the 
of the Earl Year 1574 *. The only Thing Camden has remark- 
unden. ed in his Annals, is the Marriage of Charles Earl of 
Lenox, Uncle to the King of Scotland, with Elizabeth 
Cavendiſß, the Counteſs of Shrewsbury's Daughter. 
As this Match was made unknown to the Queen, ſne 
impriſoned the Mothers of the new-married Couple. 
Aﬀairs of In the Netherlands, the Confederates took Middle- 
" the Low- burgh in Zealand, But on the other Hand, Lewis 
Countries. Count of Naſſau, who was leading an Army to his 
Grotius. Brother the Prince of Orange, loſt a Battle upon the 
Heath of Meter near Nimeguen, and was himſelf ſlain, 
with Henry his Brother, and Chriſtopher Count Pala- 
tine, This ſame Year the Spaniſh Troops mutinying 
ſurprized and plundered Antwerp, where they took a 
vaſt Booty. The Governour of the Low-Countries, 
to avoid greater Evils, was forced to pardon them. 
1575 As ſoon as Henry III was arrived in France, it was 
_ reſolved in his Conncil, to wage War with the Hu- 
Mezerai. guenots, though they had given no Occaſion z and pre- 
Camden. ſently after Hoſtilities were began againſt them. 
Mean while, as Henry was afraid the Queen of Exg- 
land would aſſiſt thoſe whom he had a mind to ex- 
tirpate, his firſt Care was to renew with her the 
League of Blois, after having moved the Queſtion to 
her, whether the mutual Defenſe againſt all Men, men- 
tioned in that League, did include be Cauſe of Reli- 
gion ? Elizabeth anſwered, Thar it did, as ſhe could 
. prove 


This Year, in order to avoid Exceſs in Apparel, the Queen 
by Proclamation commanded. that every one ſhould within four- 

teen Days wear Clothes of ſuch. a Faſhion which ſhe herſelf be- 

gan to wear in her own Court, Sump.uous Buildings crept in al. 
Io about this Time. Camden. 1 . 


JJC Gow Ons 
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prove by a Letter from the late King which ſhe had 
4 her. Adding, that if he were attacked cn the 
account of Religion, and required her Aid in virtue 


of the Treaty, ſhe ſhould be always ready to give It. 
Offer, being fully perſwaded the French King would 


not make ule of Engliſh Troops againſt the Huguenots. 


Beſides, by the Terms of the League, ſhe was not 


bound to ſend him any Troops, ſince inſtead of be- 


ing attacked, he was himſelf the Aggreſſor. How- 


ever Elizabeth's Anſwer to Henry might have given 
the Fuguenots ill Notions of her, if ſhe had not under- 
band ſupplied the Prince of Cond? with Money to pay 
the Army Prince Caſimir Count Palatine was levy- 

ing for them in Switzerland and Germany, | 


„ 


dle- March *] and Carmichel [Warden of Liddeſdale in 


451 


157. 


The Truth is, ſhe ran no great Riſk in making that 


England was pretty quiet during the Year 1575. — 
Therę happened only an Accident on the Borders of en he Bor- 


Scotland, where Sir Jobn Forſter [Warden of the Mid. gn 


Scotland. 
Camden. 


Scotland] holding a Conference, each at the Head of 


a Troop of his own Nation, fell out and came to 


Blows. The TExgliſb were worſted, Sir George Heron 


{Yarden of Tindale] Joſt his Life, and Forſter being 
taken Priſoner, was conducted to the Earl of Morton, 
who treated him very cjvilly .: but he detained him 


ſome Time, for fear if he were preſently diſmiſſed he 


would in his Heat attempt a Revenge. At laſt, ha- 


| ving releaſed him, he made him promiſe to appear 
in Scotland at a ſet Day. Elizabeth thought the Re- 


gent of Scotland's Proceeding very ſtrange, and at 
firſt took the Matter very heinouſly ; but Morton 


found means to appeaſe her by making all the Sub- 


miſſions ſhe was pleaſed to require. This Year died 
the Duke of | Chateleraud *1, e | | 


* And Governour of Berwick. Camden. 


., James Hamilton Duke of Chateleraud and Earl of Arran 
Was great Grandſon to James II of Scotland by his Daughter. He 
Was appointed Tutor to Mary Queen of Scots, and CE 
1 ee e titer - and 
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8 
Death of 


The Year 1576 affords as little Matter for the 


Hiſtory of England as the foregoing. We find only 
Sang that the Earl of Eſex died in Ireland“, and the Earl 


Ireland. of Leiceſter privately married his Widow, unknown 


— 


* 
* 


— 


* 
* 


NE 


* 


* 


£ 


4 4 


s n 8 8 
Aﬀairs cf 
be Low- 
_ Countries. 


Grotias. 


Camden. to the Queen, though he was ſuſpected of having 
| cauſed the Huſband to be poiſoned. He was always 
in the Queen's good Graces, who was ſo very much 


biaſſed in his Favour, that no Man durſt tell her his 
Thoughts about him. It was one of Queen Eliza- 
b:th's greateſt Failings, to place her Eſteem upon a 
Perſon who ſo little deſerved it. 


* 


As it is neceſſary for the Sequel of the Hiſtory to 
know what paſſed in the Countries near England, 1 


cannot diſpenſe with making a ſhort Digreſſion, not 


ſo much to inform the Reader of Things which 


are well known, as to refreſh his Memory. 
Lewis de Zuniga, Commander of Requeſens, and 


ter his Death the Council of State adminiſtred alone 


the Affairs of the Netherlands till a new Governour 


ſhould arrive. The Council was made up of Na- 
tives and Spaniards, Shortly after, the Spaniſh Troops 
happened to Mutiny, and reſolved to plunder Bru/- 


el. The Magiſtrates alarmed at the Danger this 


City was in, applied to the Council of State, who 


i declared the Mutineers Rebels, though ſeveral of the 


and Heir · A parent of the kingdom during his Minority. | Upon | 
his delivering. her to the French, he was made Duke of Chatel- 


* 


Herault in Frante. Camden. ad ; = 
Being conftrained to give over his Enterprize in Ireland, he 
returned into Erzgland, having much. waſted his Eſtate, where o- 


penly threatning Leiceſter, whom he ſuſpected to have done him 
i Offices, he was by his cunning Court- Tricks fent back into 
Ireland with the infignificant Title of Earl Marſhal of Ireland; 


where Grief and Sorrow throwing him into a bloody Flux, he 


known, ) be made Love to Eſxs Widow, Daughter to Sir Francis 


died in the 36th Year of his Age. Upon which Leiceſter putting 
away © Dowglaſs Sheffield (whether his Wife or Miſtreſs is not 


. Knolles, to whom he was afterwards doubly married. firſt pri- 


* 


vately, and then publickly, for Sir Francis's Satisfaction, who 


Aoubied ot che private Marriage. Camden. 


— 


Governour: of the Low-Countries died this Year. Af. 


Counſellors 


Se. 4a 


— 


SETS Fo 
* L —IY 
* 


Rook XVI. 23. ELIZABETH. 
Counſellors favoured the Seditious. And indeed, pre- 


ſently after the little Town of Alaſt was ſacked, and 
the Council of State took no Care to puniſh the Au- 
thors of that Outrage, or to prevent the likę Misfor- 


tune which threatened the other Towns; For this 


Reaſon ſome Lords of Brabant drew together at Bruſ 


ſels a Company of the Citizens, and inveſting the 
Place where the Council of State held their Seſſions, 


expelled ſuch of the Members as were ſuſpected to 


countenance the Mutineers, and put in their Room 
Perſons better affected to the good of their Country. 


This new Council of State thus made up, ſided with 


the Confederates, who were now up in Arms in De- 
fenſe of their Liberties, and they entered together in- 


to a League to free themſelves from the Spaniſh 


Troops. Then Hieronymo de Roda a Spaniard, one 
of thoſe who were expelled the Council, headed the 


Rebels, and ſent for the Spaniſh Troops which were 
in Holland, with whom the Germans joined. This Bo- 


dy grown thereby very conſiderable, plundered Maf- 
richt and Antwerp, without its being poſſible to pre- 


vent them *_- 


The Prince of Orange who was in Holland, ſeeing 
the Aﬀairs of the Netherlands reduced to this Pals, 
made an Offer to the Council of State of his Troops, 
his. Perſon, and the Aſſiſtance of the Provinces of 


Holland and Zealand, which began to make as it were 


a State by themſelves, under his Government. Where- 


upon the Council of State reſolved to enter into 5 
Treaty with Holland and Zealand. The Conferences 
were held at Ghent, where with unanimous Conſent, 


Luxenvurg excepted, was formed the Union of the 
Provices of the Low-Countries, which was called the 
Unto, or Pacification of Ghent, for the Defenſe of their 


Lays and Liberties. Notwithſtanding this they were 


ſti! willing to own the King of Spain's Authority, 
ovided he would govern according to the antient 
| Ra This Union being thus ſormed, the Fortreſſes 


| vhich the Duke of Alva had raiſed to keep the Ne. ; 
berlands in Subjection, were demoliſhed every where, 
F. Atte M , OR 


1576. ; 
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1576. Some time after the Aſſociation was ſworn to by the 
_ __ Clergy and Nobility, ſolemnly approved of by the 
Council of State, and publiſhed at Bruſſels. By which 
means Philip Il loſt almoſt all his Authority in the 
 Low-Countries, having only the bare Title of Sove- 
reign, unleſs he would confine himſelf to what his Pre- 
deceſſors had enjoyed, which was very far from his 
5 Thoughts. J 
Aﬀairs of France was in no greater Tranquillity than the Low. 
| France. Countries, The Duke of Alenſon had drawn together 
Mex an Army againſt the King in favour of the Huguenot, 
On the other, Hand, the Prince of Conde, with the 
Forces Prince Caſimir had levied in Germany, entered 
France and joined the Duke of Alenſon. Thus the 
Huguenots whom the Court had determined to extir- 
pate, were in a Condition to ſell their Lives at a dear 
rate, having at their Head the King's Brother, the 
_ King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, with an Army 
of thirty Thouſand ſtrong. But the Queen Mother 
had the Addreſs to break all their Meaſures. She 
ſent them Offers of Peace, and during the Negotia- 
tion, found means to ſow Jealouſies :mong them, 
and to win from them the Duke of Alenſon, and 
Prince Caſimir. In ſhort, ſhe got them to agree to 
a Peace, which for all its ſeeming Advamages proved 
fatal to them, as it diſ-united their Forces. The MW 
Treaty of Peace was concluded the gth of May, and 
_ enrolled ſix Months after by the Parliament of Pari, 
The Huguenots had never obtained ſo advanageous 
Peace, fince the beginning of the Troubles. In Oe. 
ober the Duke of Alenſon came to Court, where the 
Queen his Mother took him off entirely fromthe fide 
of the Huguenots, Then it was that he aſſuned the 
Ticle of Duke of Anjou, which the King his Rother 
had borne before he aſcended the Throne. 
The Peace was no ſooner ſigned, but, accorditg to 
the Sincerity ſome Time ſince profeſſed by the Gurtl 
pf France, they took new Meaſures to root out the 
| hvac ' Treaties and Oaths went then for u- 
thing, and were conſidered only as lawful Mm} [2 
R i cath 
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catch Hereticks, The Cardinal of Eft the Pope's Le: 


gate, and Don Fohn of Auſtria, who was going to 


take Poſſeſſion of the Government of the Low- Coun- 
tries, came to the Court of France, and had ſeveral 


Conferences upon this occaſion with the King, the 


Queen-Mother, and the Duke of Griſe, Guiſe was 


looked upon as the Head of the Catbolick Party, and 


for that reaſon the Legate took with him Meaſures 
which the King was nor fully acquainted with. The 
moſt proper Means in their Opinion to attain their 


End, was to join together ſeveral Aſſociations which 


had been made in divers Provinces, by the zealous 
_Catholicks, and form one general Aſſociation againſt. 
the Enemies of the antient Religion. This is what 


was called the Holy Union, or ſimply, the League. 
Humieres was the firſt that ſigned it in Picardy, from 


. whence it ſpread afterwards over all the Kingdom. 


The Pope was the chief Promoter of it, the King of 


Spain gloried in being called its Protecter, and the 
Duke of Guiſe, who aimed at being declared the 


Head, ſupported it to the utmoſt of his Power. The 


Queen-Mother willingly came into it, not out of a 
| Religious Zeal, but becauſe the Huguenots had threat- 


ened to call her to an Account for her Adminiſtration 


during her Regency. In fine, the King himſelf, ſe- 
| .. duced by ill Counſels and his own = was 


carried away with the Torrent, and ſuffered the Evil 


to encreaſe which was one Day to prove his Ruin. 


When the late Peace was negotiated, the Hugue- 


nots earneſtly ſollicited a general meeting of the States, 
imagining, beſides that there were a great many De- 
puties of their Religion, they ſhould have for them 
the Duke of Alenſon's Party, and many others who 


were not pleaſed with the Government. But when the 


3 Deputies came to be elected, the Duke of Alenſon had 


already changed Sides. Beſides the Court, by In- 


trigues and Money, found Means to get a great Num- 
ber of Deputies choſen who were againſt the Hugue- 
not. So the States meeting at Blois, inſtead of mov- 
ing any Thing in Favour of the reformed Religion, 
VV u | were 


= 


1576. 


The Hiſtory of EncLand: | 


Guiſe, reſo ved to divert this Blow. To that End he 


declared, himſelf Head of the League, and figning 
it firſt with his own Hand, he cauſed: the Great Men 


of his Court to ſubſcribe it, and ſent it into the Pro- 


vinces that every one might do the ſame. Shortly 
after, the States having ſent to pray him that he 


Would not allow any Religion in the Kingdom but 


the Catbolick, he made anſwer, that it was his Inten- 


tion; and if ever he were under a Neceſlity of pro- 


f miſing the contrary, even with an Oath, he would 


bs Ing the leaſt Hopes o 


1577. 


Aßairs of 


the Low- 
Countries. 
Gro:1us. 


keep his Word no longer than till he mould have 
Forces ſufficient to enable him to break it. Thus 
the Huguenols ſaw themſelves obliged to defend them- 


ſelves, to the laſt Dro 1 of their Blood, without hav- 
ſeeing an End to their Calami- 
ties by a Treaty, ſince the King himſelf declared he 


would never make any with them, but only to de- 


ceive them, 


Don John of Auſtria came into the en 


the beginning of the Year 1557, with his Head full 
of vaſt Piojects. He was a Prince of a great Genius 


and of an Ambition ſuitable to his Birth, The Con- 


dition of a Subject was to him a Burden which he 
would have been very willing to be eaſed of. All 
his Views tended to Sovereignty. His firſt Project 


was to make himſelf King of Tunis : That failing, he 


thought of marrying the Queen of Scots, and thereby 


of becoming Sovereign of all Great-Britain. Camden 

affirms he had this from the Mauth of Antonio Perez, 
who told him moreover, that the Project had been 
impar ted to Pope Gregory XIII, who approved of it, 
but that it was concealed from King Philip, This 


. was probably the Subject of Don Jobn's Conferences 


at Faris with the al of Guiſe. So Don John when 
he arrived in the Lew. Countries had two Grand De- 


e in his Head: . to ſubdue the Netherlands 1 


entirely: 5 


— 


Vol. VIII. 9 


were ja going to demand of the King the Confir- 
mation of the League, and requeſt him to appoint 
the Duke of Guiſe for Head. But the King, who | 
was now grown extremely jealous of the Duke of | 


- a wet 


E . 


wa. 
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entirely: Secondly, to become Maſter of England 1577- 
and Scotland. Elizabeth was not ignorant of the firſt, 
but the ſecond was ſtill a Secret to her. | 

The Pacification of Gaunt was communicated to 
the Spaniſh Court, and Philip giving way to the 
Times, thouglit proper to confirm it by an Edict. 
So when Don John of Auſtria came to the Netherlands, 
he was forced to ſign it before he could be owned for 
Governour. This was followed by an Aſſembly held 
at Marcbe en Famine, where it was reſolved to pub- 
liſh a perpetual Edi (as they called it) for driving 
the Spaniſb Troops out of the Low-Countries, purſu- 
ant to the Pacification of Gaunt, Philip approved alſo 
of this Edict; the Spaniards were ſent into 1taly, all 
the Places remaining in the Hands of the States, Hi- 
therto Don John had been forced to diſſemble: but 
ſome Time after, he took off the Maſk and ſurprized 
the Caſtle of Namur. At the ſame Time he ſollicited 
the German Troops who were waiting in that Country 
for their Arrears, to deliver up the Places where they 
were in Garriſon. But he was prevented by the 
5 States, who found means to win thoſe Troops before 
him. The States imputed this Rupture to Don Fohn's 
Ambition, and carried their Complaints to the King, 

to whom Don Fobn writ alſo, that the Cabals of the 
Prince of Orange had conſtrained him to provide for 
his own Safety. Be this as it will, the States of Bra- 
bant called the Prince of Orange to their Relief, and 

gave him the Superintendency of their Country, by 

conferring on him the Title of Ruart. This Proceed- 
ing raiſed the Jealouſy of the Duke of Arſchot, and 
ſome other Brabant-Lords, who to ruin the Prince 
of Oranges Credit, propoſed to the United Provinces, 
the electing a Governour-General, under Colour that 
they ſhould all have the fame Head. The Prince of 
Orange was very ſenſible of the Blow which was aim- 

ng at him: But not to give Occaſion to a fatal Di- Matthias) 

viſion of the Forces of the Confederates, he was not choſen Go- 

. againſt the Election. The Choice fell upon the Arch- vernour of 

duke Matthias, Brother to the Emperour Rodolpbus II eee 


Countries. 
and * 5 
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States Ad- a Thouſand Horſe well- mounted, [and five Thouſand 
. Foot, ] on Condition that the General, or Commander 
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12577- and the Prince of Orange was declared his Lieu 
"tenant. - In the Arch-duke's Patent however were in- 
ſerted certain Conditions, which giving to him the 6 


Title and Honour of Governour, left the whole Au- 8 

Ii, States thority to the States, This done, Matthias ſtealing a. 7 
| declare Way, as it was pretended, from his Brother the Em. 
ar with perour's Court, came into the Low-Countries, where 
Don John. ie was put in Poſſeſſion of his Poſt. Then the Stats iſ 
_ - proclaimed War with Don Fobn, who had taken Care 

to be prepared, by ſending for Troops from Lal), be 

which were now on their Way. | i 


| g : Vo) = 85 01 
Fmlatſhef Then only was it that Elizabeth perceived ſhe muſt 
| 5 = have an Eye to what paſſed in the Netherlands, be- N 

ro Elixa- cauſe at the ſame Time the Prince of Orange inform- W 


_} ed her of Don Jobn's Deſign to marry the Queen of 


John's De Scots, and the States ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire her 
ens. Aſſiſtance. After that, finding the Deſigns of the 
Gfotius. Governour of the Low-Countries reached farther than 

ſhe imagined, fhe forthwith lent the States the Sum 

of a Hundred Thouſand Pounds Sterling, which they 
Flizaberh deſired of her. Camden ſpeaks here of a Treaty 
lends the whereby the Queen ingaged to aſſiſt the States with 


[being an Engliſhman] ſhould be admitted into the 

Council of State, and that nothing ſhould be deter- 

mined without his Conſent. But Grotius makes no 
mention of this Treaty in his Annals of the Low: 
Countries. He ſays only, from that Time Elizabeth 

concerned herſelf ſo far with the Affairs of the United 

- Provinces, that ſhe did not ſuffer the States to come 

to any important Reſolution without giving her no- 

Tr is her tice. The Truth is, it was very much for her Intereſt 
inzereft te to order it fo, that the War which was only begin 
aid the , . 2 od . 
low. ning in the Low-Countries, ſhould be carried on in 

Countries. ſuch a manner, that Don Fobn of Auſtria ſhould not 

be able to execute his Projects upon England. Theſe 

Projects were not the Chimerical Inventions of the 

Prince of Orange, on purpole to draw in Eligabeib g 


F 4 
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deferid the Netherlands. Famianus Strada makes poſi⸗ 1577. 
tive mention of them in his Hiſtory. He even fays, ada. 
Gregory XIII ſent a Nuntio to Don Jobn with the 


Sum of fifty Thouſand Crowns to be laid out in the 


Expedition projected againſt England, but that he 

was forced to uſe it in his War with the States. Mean Her Zer- 
while, at the very Time that Elizabeth lent Money ter to Fhi- 
to Philip II's Enemies, ſhe ſent him Word, that ſhe 5 1 
by no means intended to break the antient Alliance Camdes. 
between England and the Houſe of Burgundy : That 
on the contrary ſhe ſupplied the Confederates with 
Money, purely with Deſign to ſecure theſe Provinces 

to him, and to hinder them from deſperately throw- 

ing themſelves into the Arms of France. In all Ap- 
pearance, Philip was not very well pleaſed with theſe 
Reaſons : but he made as if he were, that he might 

not induce Elizabeth to do more. ” 

At this Time the Affairs of France were in a ſad Continua- 
Condition. What had been done by the States at fab of & 
Blois could not but raiſe a Civil War in the Kingdom. France. 
The Huguenots finding a Reſolution was taken to Mezerai. 
root them out, entered into a Counter-League, where- | 
of the King of Navarre was declared General, and 


the Prince of Conde appointed for his Lieutenanr. The 


former Edi? of Pacification being revoked, as it had 


been reſolved by the States, Hoſtilities were re- 
newed on both Sides, but with great Diſadvantage to 
the Huguenots who were very weak. However, as 
the War gave the Duke of Guiſe too much Repu- 
tation, of whoſe Power the King was exceeding jea- 
lous, Henry thought it beſt for him to grant a Peace 


to the Huguenots, From thenceforward he plunged 


himſelf into Pleaſures, and lived at ſo expenſive a 


| rate, that he forfeited the Love and Eſteem of his 
Subjects. The Prince of Lorrain knew how to 


make the moſt of the Advantages which the King's 1578. 
way of Life procured him, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Te Pope's 
_ Whilſt Elizabeth aſſiſted the Confederates of the hor dee 
Low- Countries, under Colour of hindering them from ju: upzn 


ſubmitting to France, Philip returned this Favour, by ireland. 


endeavouring Camden. 
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endeavouring to raiſe a Rebellion in [reland, This i 


Project was formed ſome Time before, on account of 


Pope Gregory XIII, who wanted to help his Son Jacomo 


Boncompagno to the Crown of that Kingdom, Thomas 


 Stukely All Engliſh Fugitive, Was the | rſt : Author of 


it, and Philip II had taken upon him to ſupply what- 
ever was neceſſary to bring it to a good Iſſue. In the 
Year 1570, Siukely went to Pius V, and perſwaded 
him that it would be very eaſy to burn the Eugliſ 


Fleet, and then conquer Ireland; and to that purpoſe 


he deſired the Command of ſome Ships, and three 
Thouſand Italians. This Project, which could not 
then be executed, was reſumed under the Pontification 
of Gregory XIII, who was lured with the hopes of 

ocuring the Crown of Ireland for his Baſtard Son. 


As Stukely knew that beſides the Navy-Royal, E. 


lixabeth could upon Occaſion fit out a good Number 
of other Ships, he propoſed the fraighting of as ma- 
ny Engliſh Veſſels as poſſible, by the Flemings, French, 
Spaniards, Italians, and the ſending them ſome long 


Voyage. After that, he was to go and attack the 
 Royal-Navy, which was then very weak, and try to 


burn the Ships in the ſeveral Harbours where they 
lay. Which done, he purpoſed ro make a Deſcent 


in Ireland, where he did not queſtion the Native Ji 


would join with him ; and after having drove out the 


Engliſh, he was to cauſe the Pope's Son to be pro- 


claimed King. It is not very likely that Philip II de- 


pended upon the Succeſs of this Enterprize ; but he 
hoped no doubr, to cauſe a Diverſion which ſhould 


hinder Elizabeth from aſſiſting the Rebels of the Low: 
Countries, or at leaſt would let her ſee that ſhe ſhould 


have a greater Regard for him. However this be, 


the Pope, after having beſtowed on Stukely ſeveral 
Honourable Titles, taken from the Kingdom of 


Ireland, 


'* The Pope made him Marquiſs of Temſter, Earl of Wex/ord 
and Carzerlaugh, Viſcount Meroxgh, and Baron of Roſs. This 
Strukely was a profuſe bragging Man, who aftet ſpending his E- 
ſtate fled into Ireland, where being diſappointed of his mm 
| 8 : 
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him ſome Ships, and eight Hundred Talian Soldiers 
to be paid by the K ing of Spain. Siutely failed from 
Civita Vecchia, and Rely arrived at Lisbon in order 
to purſue, his Voyage and Undertaking. But Don 
Sebaſtian King of Portugal, being then juſt going in- 
to Africa to make War upon the Moors, perſwadett 
him to accompany him firſt in his Expedition, and 
obtained Philip's Leave. Shortly after, they both 
periſhed in the Battle of Alcazar, and Philip, giving 
over the Project of conquering Freland, turned his 
Thoughts to the ſecuring the Crown of Portugal, af- 
ter the Death of the old Cardinal Henry, who ſucceed- 
ed Don Sebaſtian. | 
The War breaking out in the Netherlands, ſeveral Continas- 
Companies of Volunteers were formed in England, who go = 25 
went to ſerve the States with the Queen's Conſent, or Flanders. 
at leaſt Connivance . On the other Hand, Part of Camden. 
the Spaniſh Troops which had been Uiſbanded at the Grotius- 
Arrival of Don John of Auſtria, were now come back 
to the Low-Countries, and moreover, Alexander Far- 
neſe, Son of Ofiavio, had brought Don Fobn a con- 


5 ſiderable Body of Ttalians. With theſe Forces Don 

h Jobn won at Gemblours à ſignal Victory over the Ar- 

# my of che Szates, which was followed with the takin 

55 of ſeveral Places. Some Time after, Pbilip II offer- 5 

$ ed a Peace to the Sales; but as it was upon Terms 

G very difterent from. thoſe of the Pacification of Gaunt, 

4 and as he did not talk of recalling Don Jobn of Au- 

. ſtria, his Offer was rejecteet. - 

. The 

| . 

. = bad of being Steward of Wexford, he vented many ſcurrilous 

) Things againſt the Queen, and then made his Eſcape from Ire 12 5 
| land into Italy to Pins V. Camden. : { | 

1 The chief were John North, the Lord Nortt's eldeſt Son; 

John Norris, the Lord Norris's ſecond Son; Henry Ca vendiſb and 

: Thoma Morgan, Colonels. Norris General of the Engliſh in the 
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1577- The Affairs of the States were however in a ſad 
«pe Poſture. The Jealouſies among the Great Men, and 
| Low. the Diverſity of Religions bred very dangerous Trou- 
Countries. bles in the riſing Common-Wealth. The Duke of 
Anjou and Prince Caſimir equally tendered their Aſſiſt: 
ance to the States, who knew not which way to turn. 
But at this very Time a lucky Accident happened to 
them which they little expected. The City of Am 
ſterdam, which hitherto had taken the King's Part, 
reſolved to join with the Confederates, and by that 
means they were conſiderably ſtrengthened. On the 
other Hand, what paſſed ſoon after in the ſame City 
very much increaſed the Suſpicion and Diſtruſt of the 
Catholicks, They who had been baniſhed on account 
of Religion, being recalled, found Means to expel 
the Magiſtrates, and put the Government. of the 
City into the Hands of the Reformed. The ſame 
Thing was done at Harlem-Utrecht and other Places; 
and this gave the Catbolicłks Ground to ſuſpe&, that 
under Colour of maintaining the Cauſe of Liberty, 
there was a Deſign to aboliſh the antient Religion, 
The Duke Contrary to the Pacification of Gaunt. And therefore, 
© of Anjou to prevent the Execution of this Project, the Catho- 
n choſes Jicks propoſed to give the Government of the State 
5 * to the Duke of Anjou, a Prince attached to his Re- 
gick Li. ligion, and over whom they hoped the Prince of O- 
berties range would not have ſo great Influence as over Mat- 
thias. The Prince of Orange not thinking proper to ti 


oppoſe this Motion, for fear of confirming the Ca- 5 

tholicks in their Suſpicions, the Duke of Anjou was 5 

declared by the States, Protector of the Belgick Li- 8 

r 16: 2 5 ä . | 

The Divi- Mean while, the Reformed fearing the Duke of An- 5 
ont con- jou's Arrival would beget ſome Alteration prejudicial g. 
inse. to their Religion, preſented a Petition to the States, 5 


deſiring to be admitted to the Exerciſe of the Pub- . 
lick Offices as well as the Catholicks, Their Requeſt P; 
was granted, on Condition that the Catholicks ſhould W m 
enjoy the ſame Privilege in Holland and Zealand: But thi 
theſe two Provinces, without oppoſing directly this * 

5 Reſolution, 
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dition annexed. Thence aroſe great Diviſions among 
the Confederates. The Catholicks would yield nothing 
ip the Provinces where they were Maſters, ſince H. 
land and Zealand did not perform what had been or- 
dered, and the Reformed would take by Force what 
was granted them by the States. 1 


"Whilſt theſe Differences viſibly leſſened the Union The Gan- 


tois in- 


of the confederate Provinces, it happened that the In- creaſe the 


habitants of Gauzt drove out of tlie City all the Ro- Diviſion, 


_ miſh Prieſts, and without obeying the Archduke and 
Prince of Orange, who commanded them to recal 


them, they prepared for their Defence, in caſe they 
ſhould be conſtrained to ſubmit. On the other Had: 
the People of Artois and Haynault refuſed to ſuffer 


the Reformed in their Territories, and even pretended 


that the Gantois ought to be made to return to their 
Duty by Force. But the Prince of Orange ſtoutly 
oppoſed all violent Means, by reaſon of the manifeſt 
Danger of turning the Arms of the Confederates a- 
gainſt themſelves, at a Time when Don Fobn of Au- 
ſtria was preparing to do his utmoſt to deſtroy them. 
And indeed, ſhortly after he attempted to break 
through the Army of the States which was ſtrongly 
intrenched, but he was bravely repulfed. This At- 
tempt failing contrary to his Expectation, he made 
freſh Offers of Peace, in order to amuſe the States, 
till the Arrival of a conſiderable Body of Troops 


which was bringing to him. For the ſame Reaſon the 


States readily entered into Treaty to gain time, be- 
cauſe they expected Prince Caſimire with an Army, 
and the Duke of Anjou, who was now on che Borders. 
of Haynault with Eight Thouſand Men. Don Fobn's 
Succors coming; firſt, he broke' off the Negotiation 


and renewed the Hoſtilities, being at the Head of 


Thirty Thouſand Foot and Sixteen Thouſand Horſe, 
Prince Caſimire arriving alſo preſently after, the, Ar- 
my of the States was Sixty Thouſand ſtrong, whilſt 


the Duke of Anjou took in Haynault, the little Town 
Of Bincx. Caſimire's Army was chiefly paid by the 
ae M m Queen, 
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Reſolution, found Means however to evade the Con- 1578. 
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"5s The He of Exe III. Vol VIII. 
1578. Queen, whoſe Intereſt it was to hinder Don Fob: 
tom growing too powerful in the Netherlands, though) 
feigning to know nothing of his Deſigns, ſne found 
other Pretences to juſtify her aſſiſting the States. 
The Diviſions betwixt Gaunt and the Provinces off 
Artois and Haynault, rendered the great Armament 
of the States of no Effet, Some of their Troops 
"complaining that they were not duly paid, quitted 
the Army on a ſudden, and took Mexin. Short! 
after, Colonel Montigny followed their Example with 
his whole Regiment, and ſet himſelf at the Head of 
_ the Deſerters. After that he went and joined the 
Troops of Artois, and made Inroads into the Pro- 
vince of Flanders. Then the Gantois ſeeing their 
_ Neighbours become ſo powerful, and able to give 
them Law, called Prince Ca/imire to their Relief, 
and promiſed to pay his Troops. The Prince ac- 
cepting their Offer, and coming to Gaunt, the Duke 
of Anjou refuſed to join the Army of the States, un- 
leſs Prince Caſimire would return with his Germans; 
and as he couſd not prevail, he went back to France, 
leaving his Troops free to join with thoſe of Mon- 
fligny. Thus theſe two Princes, who came into the 
— Low-Conntries on purpoſe to aid the confederate Pro- 
2 vinces, ſerved only to ruin their Affairs, by keeping 
e Diſcord among the Inhabitants. Some time after 
comes into Caſimire came over into England, probably to vindi- 
England. Cate his Conduct to Elizabeth, who had ſupplied him 
with Money to raiſe and maintain his Army. 8 
Deathot Don John of Auſtria had not time to take Advan- 
Don lohn tage of the Troubles which were raiſed in the Nether- 


„% Autſtria. 


| Grotius. Lands, being 2 evented by Death on the iſt of Oober. 


BY Camden. There had been already a Confpiracy againſt him, for 


which two Engliſbmen, namely, Ratcliffe ® and Grey, 
: re oo TS any. .- 


* Egremond Ratclife, Son to the Earl of Suſſex by his 2d Wife, 

cho had been a violent Man in the Northern Rebellion, and now 

ſerved under Don John, was ac cuſed by the Engliſh Fugitives, that 
he was ſecretly ſent to aſſaſſir ate Don John, upon which 3 
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Book XVI 
were executed. But he could not eſcape the Poiſon - 
wich the King his Brother cauſed to be given him, 


ville, to renew the Treaty of his Marriage with the 
Queen. The King of France ſent thither likewiſe wieb Eli- 


if we may believe ſome Writers. After his Death the 


Prince of Parma took upon him the Command of the 
Army, till further Orders from the Court of Spain, 


His principal Care was to cheriſh the Diſſention be- 


tween the Flemings and Inhabitants of Haynault and 


Artois, in which he ſucceeded to his Wiſh. 
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tries, he ſent into England a Gentleman called Bacques Anjou 


preſſes his 
Marriage 


Rambouillet upon the ſame Account, being very defi- zabeth. 


to be carried away by People who had not always his 


| Intereſt in view. The Queen received theſe Envoys 
in ſo kind and civil a Manner, that all the World ima- 


gined ſhe really intended to marry. It is pretty hard 


to know, whether being then Five and Forty Years 
old, ſhe ſeriouſly thought of eſpouſing the Duke of 


Anjou who was but Twenty; or whether taking a ſort 
of Pride in being wooed, ſhe only meant to amuſe 


the Duke. For my part, I take it to be the pure Ef- 


fect of her Policy, to the End her Enemies, upon 
the Rumour of her being about to marry the Duke 
of Anjou, might be leſs forward to purſue the Deſigns 
they had formed againſt her: I mean the private De- 
ſigns upon her Life, ſince there was then no likelihood 


of her being openly attacked, nor conſequently any 


urgent Reaſon to determine her to marty. She had 
nothing to fear from Scotland. France was not then in 


Condition to make any conſiderable Attempt upon 


England. The King of Spain was wholly intent upon 


taking Meaſures to procure the Crown of Portugal, 


© | Is t a | : 5 E | | 5 ; IN, . | 
taken up and put to Death with Grey his Accomplice. The Spa- 


niards give out, that at his Death he confeſſed he was et out of 
the Tower on purpoſe to commit this Murder. But the Engliſe 


who were preſent deny he mace any ſuch Confeſſton. 5 Camden. 
. VIII. 


Mmn's' 7 


Tous to get rid of a Brother who gave him great Un- Camden, 
eaſineſs, becauſe he was of a light Temper, and eaſy 


- Whilſt the Duke of Anjou was in the Low-Coun> The Dubs 
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In a Word; the Affairs of the Low- Countries were in- 


ſuch a Situation as would not allow Don John of Au- 
ſtria to put his vaſt Projects in Execution. Thus in 


all Appearance, the Queen upon this Occaſion acted 


ſolely out of Policy. But before I relate the Iſſue of 


this Negotiation, it will be neceſſary to give a gene- 
ral Knowledge of what paſſed in Scotland during the 


ear 1878. 


The Earl of Morton ſtill governed that Kingdom 


Scotland. as Regent, but in ſuch a Manner, that he daily cre- 


Melvil: 


ated to himſelf freſh Enemies. If Melvil is to be cre- 
dited, he was proud and covetous. He ſought Pre- 
tences againſt the Rich, on purpoſe to rob them of 
their Eſtates, and could bear near him ſuch only as 


were always ready to flatter him. Elizabeth, whoſe 
Intereſt it was to preſerve Peace in Scotland, under the 


Government of a Man on whom ſhe could depend, 


| was afraid that at length the Regent's ill Conduct 


Morton having imprudently diſobliged theſe Men, 


would deprive her of that' Advantage. Wherefore 


the diſpatched Randolph into Scotland, under Colour 
of congratulating the King, who was then between e- 
leven and twelve Years old, upon the Progreſs he 

Was making in his Studies. But the Ambaſſador's 


main Buſineſs was to inftill into the Earl of Morton a 


little more Moderation, and perſwade him to live in 
a good Underſtanding with the Earls of Argyle and 
Athol, and ſome other Lords, who being Aültaciaffed ; 
might in the End raiſe Troubles in the Kingdom. 
The Regent took this Advice in good Part; but not 
knowing how to make a good uſe of it, he-was himſelf 


the ſole Cauſe of his Ruin. 


\ 


The King had for Governour Artskine, Son or Bro- 


ther of the late Ear | of Mar 5 and four Preceptor 3 


of whom George Buchanan was one. The Earl of 


they found means to ſet the young King againſt him, 


This was no very hard Task, conſidering the King's 


Age, the continual Acceſs they had to him, and the 


frequent Occaſions the Regent gave them to take no- 
ice of his ill Management. When they had prepared 
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the, King almoſt as they deſired, they ſent for the 1 
Earls of Argyle and Athol, who had privately. taken 
Meaſures already to execute their Purpoſe. Theſe The King 


two Lords very eaſily perſwaded the King to lay a- fate the 


* 


fide this troubleſome Regent, and take himſelf the 


Reins of the Government, promiſing to aſſiſt him vernmene: 
in it. This was done ſo ſuddenly that the Earl of _ 
Morton, who ſuſpected nothing of the Matter, was 

in no Condition to prevent it. The States of the 
Kingdom meeting at the ſame Time, confirmed by 

their Authority, what the King had done, and ap- 


pointed a Council of twelve Lords, among whom 


was the Earl of Morton. But inſtead of taking his 
Place in the Council, he feigned to be quite weary: 


of the Court, and retired to his own Houſe, where 


he ſeemed wholly employed in cultivating his Gar- 


dens. | 


Re ins of 


The young King having taken the Government in- The King _ 


to his own Hands, ſent immediate notice of it to f 


Queen Elizabeth, demanding withal the Eſtate of the 
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late Earl of Lenox his Grandfather, and that the Al- Elizabeth, | 
| liance between England and Scotland might be renew- Camden. 


ed. It was not the way of Queen Elizabeth and her 
Council to be governed by Motives of Generoſity, 


but rather to uſe Artifice, in order to reap from e- 
very Thing that offered all the Benefit poſſible. No- 
thing could be more juſt than the King of Scotland's + 


Demand. The Counteſs of Lenox his Grandmother, 
who lately died in England *, had enjoyed as long as 
ſhe lived, the Eſtate which Henry VIII her Uncle 
had aſſigned her when ſhe married the Earl of Lenox, 
He gave alſo certain Lands to the Earl her Huſband, 


to ſupport the Honour he had to be married to a 


Margaret Deuglaſ- Counteſs of Lenox, Niece to Henry VIII | 
by his eldeſt Siſter, Widow of Matthew Stuart Earl of Lenox, 


and Grandmother to James I. King of Great. Britain, having ſur- 
vived eight Children, died this Year in her grand Climatterick, 
and was buried at Weſtminſter with a ſtately Funeral at the Queen's 
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Princeſs of the Blood-Royal. Who could therefore 


be their more lawful Heir than the King of Scotland 


their Grandſon ? And yet the Council of England 
pretended that the Inheritance might be claimed by 


Arabella Stuart Daughter of Charles Stuart, younger 


Brother to the late Earl of Lenox, under Colour that 
ſhe was born in the Kingdom, though in England the 


Princes of the Royal-Family are not to be conſider- 
ed as Foreigners, in what Place ſoever they are 


born. Not that the Queen intended to debar the 


upon that Occaſion. For this Reaſon, ſhe ordered 
the Rents of the Lands to be ſequeſtered by the Lord 


King of Scotland entirely of his Inheritance, but ſne 


had a Mind to hold him in Submiſſion, by giving 
him to underſtand, the ſame Reaſon might be al- 


ledged to deprive him of his Right to ſucceed to 
the Crown of England, and that he ſtood in need of 


her to ſurmount the Difficulties which might occur 


Burleigh [Maſter of the Wards,] As to the renewing 
of the Alliance between the two Crowns, ſhe ap- 
ointed Commiſſioners to treat about that Affair 


with the Scotiſh Ambaſſadors. Theſe Commiſſioners 


* 


forthwith required the Ambaſſadors to make ſuch 


Propoſitions as ſhould be ſuitable to the Gratitude 
the rv their Maſter owed to, the Queen, for pla- 
eing and ſupporting him on the Throne, at the Ex. 
rg her Treaſure, and the Blood of her Subjects. 

he Ambaſſadors replied, they had only Power to 
renew the Alliance between the two Crowns, with 


the Addition of one Article for the Defenſe of the 
. Proteſtant Religion, which had been received in Scot- 
land ſince the laſt Treaty. The Engliſe, willing to 


make this Alliance to be eonſidered as very Beneff⸗- 
cial to the King of Scotland, propoſed in their Turn, 


that in return for the Favours which the King had 


regeived and daily did receive from their Queen, and 
for che Advantages which this League would procure 
to Scotland, he ſhould promiſe not to make any Al- 
Hance with other Princes or States, nor to marry 


1 | 5 without 
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Book xn. 23. ELIZABETH me 
without the Queen of England's Conſent. But the 1578. 
Ambaſſadors abſolutely rejected this Propoſition. 

| Mean while, the Earl of Morton who had Friends TheEarl of 
in Sterling, where the King reſided, appearing one Mortan 
Night at the Gate of the Town with a -ompany of 4 A4. 
armed Men, it was opened to him, and he entered yiey, 
without any Oppoſition. Then he went directly to the Camden, 
King's Palace, of whoſe Perſon he became Maſter, and 
having outed his Enemies, he reſumed the Poſt he 

had been forced to quit againſt his Will, The Earl 

of Athol, who had been made High-Chancellor, died 9 
ſhortly after, not without Suſpicion of being poi- 


= We muft now return to the Affairs of _ 
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bad them kept Hoſpitality, 

36 the Goods of them reſtored by 
Q Mary, 185 inquiry after thoſe 
who had pillaged them, 190 ſup- 
preſſed and annexed to the Crown, 
IF 


Force to the King's Proclamations as 
to Acts of Parliament, 32 and two 


Supremaney, ib. about private Maſ- 
ſes, and granting the Cup to the 
People, 33 Act abridging the Juri(- 

diction of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
ibid. againſt Vagabonds, ibid. re- 

pealed, 75 Act for incloſing Land 

thrown out by the Commons, 57 

Act againſt uolawful Aſſemblies, 75 

- confirming the Liturgy, 77 Act or- 
dering the eonfronting of Witneſſes, 
13 2 Reflection on the Acts made in 
T ne and K. Edward's Reign, 


5 F 
BI Land. : The Protector 
appoints Commiſſioners to 
E examine whether thoſe who 


HF repealing ſeveral Statutes, * 
namely, that which gave the ſame 


Acts againſt the Lolards, ib. Act 
confirming the King's Ecclefiaſtical 


for ſettling of the Succeſſion, 109 
112 Act of Grace, 142 Act fix- 
ing what were the Crimes againſt 
the State, 144 againſt moleſting 
Preachers, 146 againſt prophaning 
the Sacraments, Images, c. ibid. 
againſt Aſſemblies meeting to alter 
the eſtabliſhed Religion, ibid. Act 
confirming the Prerogatives of Q. 


167 Act againſt Hereticks revived, 
179 making it Impriſonment to 
ſay that K. Philip had no Right to 
aſſume the Title of K. of England, 
179 Act to recover Q. Elizabeth's 
right to the Crown, 232 for 


publick Worſhip in the Vulgar 


Tongue, 234 reſtoring to Q. Elxa- 
beth the Supremacy, ibid. | the right 


of nominating to Biſkopricks, ibid. 


Act of Uniformity, 234, 235. N. 
a a remarkable Act to maintain Q. E- 
lixabeth's Right to the Crown, 459 


Admiral of England. See Thomas Sey= 


mour, Dudley, Clinton. : 
Admiral of France. See Gaſper Co- 


ligai. 
Alcaxar (Battle of,) 503 
3% ù © 


Mary, though ſhe was a Woman. 


— 


Aunſin D. of) a Match propoſed be- 


tween him and Q. Elizabeth, 474, 
481 deſires to come to England, 
but is put off by the Queen, 489, 


490 and hindered by his Mother, 
491 draws together an Army in Fa- 
vour of the Huguenots. 496 won 


from their Side by Catharine de Me- 


dicis, ibid. aſſumes the Title of D. 
of Anjou, ib. offers his Aſſiſtance to 
the States of Holland, 504 declared 
Protector of the Belgick Liberties, ib. 
takes ſome Places in Haynault, 505, 


Fos. returns into France, | 506 
| : {he 498 a 


Aloſt ſacked, _ | 
Alphonſo, K. Philip's Confeſſor, charges 
the Biſhops with perſecuting the Pro- 
teſtants, che. . | 
Alva (D. of) Viceroy of Naples, 197 
the Caraffa's open his Letters, ibid. 
deſtroys the Counts Egmont and Horn, 
153, 373 blocks up Rome, 200, 
204 ſent into the Low-Copntries to 
chaſtize the Inhabirants, 372 the 
Governeſs reſigns the Government 
of them to him, 373 exerciſes 
great Cruelties, ibid. was to de- 
ſtroy the Proteſtants in the Low- 
Countries, 373, 398 forbids all 
Commerce with England, 401 


tries, and deſtroys their Privileges, 


426 the Scots ſend an Ambaſſador 


to him, 427 Q. Mary relies upon 


his Aſſiſtance, 479 employed in re- 
_ "ducing the revolted Towns in the 


Tow - Countries, 480 recalled from 

his Goyernment,=@®@ 489 
Ambaſſadors ſent from England to 
France to treat about the giving up 


of Boulogne, 79. As for the Ambaſſa- 
daors that are mentioned in this Vo- 
luume, ſee under their Names, viz. 


. Radio, oe. oo on. : 
Amboiſe (Conſpiracy of) 270, 279 
Amſterdam declares for the Confede- 
rates, | . 504. 
Anabaptiſts in England, 54 ſome of 
them burnt, ibid. vide Bocher and 
_ Pare. 


Andelot (d.) See Francis Coligni. | 


| Andrews (St. Prior of.) Sec Fames 


__ wiuarhe 
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184 


ſets 
up the Inquiſition in the Low- Coun- 


6 


oppoſes the Q. Dowager being made 


Regent, 103 excites her Troubles. 
228 cauſes a Prieſt to be burnt, 229 
per ſecutes the Proteſtants, ibid. M.. 


| Sue the Sentence of Divorce 
between Bothwell and his Wife, z 
endeavours to hinder Edinburgh 
from declaring for the Scotch Con- 
Aſſociation, 266 adviſes O. M 
to fight the E. of Murray, 15 = 
ken at Dunbar and hanged, 444 ac- 
cuſed of being a Complice in the 
King's Murder, PS 
jo (D. of) a Marriage propoſed be- 
tween him and Q. Elizabeth, 
44 Q. Mary denies her ever hav- 
ing made any Aſſignment to him, 
404 Negotiations about his Marri- 
age with Q. Elizabeth, 447 —452 
commands at the Siege of Rochelle, 


481, 499 choſen K. of Poland, 490 - | 
Ls 


ſets out for that Kingdom, ib, 
Brother grows jealous of him, ibid; 
his Mother loved him extremely, ib. 
becomes K. of France, 491, 492 
See Henry III. | Be 
Antwerp plundered by the Spaniards, © 
1 ; 492, 49 
Arran (E. of.) See James e 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury. See Cran - 


mer, P ool. | : 
— of York. See Holgate, Heath. 


Ardentes Courts of Juſtice. of that 
Name erected in France, 
 Ardey, Secretary to the Dauphin, gives 


251 


him the Title of K. of England, 241 
Areskin (Jolm) ſent to demand of the 
Scoteh Biſhops leave to have Divine 
Service in the vulgar Tongue, 239 

_ deceive} by the Regent, 244 -per- 
ſwades the Proteſtants to take 
Arms, ibid. Governour of Edinburgh- 
Caltle, 268 made E. of Mar, 292 
Joins with ſome other Lords to hin- 
der Qu, Marys marrying with the 


Lord Darnly, 316 delivers EA. 


burgh-Caſtle to the Queen, 354 the 
Prince is committed to his Cuſtody, 


V bens a Confederacy againftQ. 


—{Archb. of) Hamilton, Baftard- 5 1 
Brother to the Regent of Scotland, 
| governs him, 85 his Character, 5. 


federates, 360 figns the Hamiltonian /i I 


Fr 
74 


Man and Bothwel, 359 choſen Re- 
Fent of Scotland, 461 ſets on Foot 

_ "a Nepotiation between Lord Grange 
1 bis Accomplices, 478 goes to 
"ſee the E. of Morton, ibid. ſeized at 


His Houſe with a violent Illneſs, ib. 


9 dies by Poiſon, as Was thought, 479 | 


Areckin —Governourto K. James, 5 


Argyle (E. of) marches with the Re- 


_ gent of Scotland againſt the Proteſ- 
" tants of that Kingdom, 244 em- 
=: a Reformation, ibid. levies 
Forces to ſupport the Reformers, 
447 forms a Deſigu of carrying off 
Q. Mary, 316 joins with ſome o- 
7 Lords to prevent her marrying 


_ with Darnly, ibid. forced to fly in- 


to England, 319 recalled by the 
King, 323 pardoned, 323 figns a 
- Confederacy againſt Q. Mary and 
© Bothwell, 359 at the Head of the 
 Hamiltonians, 366 comes to the 
Parliament, ibid. often changed Sides, 
ibid. Joins ſee 376 withdraws 
to his Houſe, 383 his pretended 
Nroteſtat ion about the E. of Murray's 
having murdered the K. of Scotland 
particularly examined, 414—422 re- 
Fonciled to the Regent, 425 the 
> Lord Grange tries to gain him to his 
Side, 479 treats with the Regent 
of Scotland, 483 could not agree 
"with E. Morton, 508 perſwades the 
' King to put him away, ibid. 
| Ldriicles of Religion, when, and by 
" whom made, 88 and u. 
—— the ſix Articles repealed, 32 
Aon (Inhabitants of) are for expel- 
* ling all the Proteſtants out of their 
Country. . vor, 506 
frundel (E. of.) See Fitz- Alan. 
Arundel heads the Devonſhire Rebels, 
38 hanged, | ark 61 
Aſcham (Roger) Tutor to the Lady E- 
iabetb, 116, u. found Jane Grey 
tr Works, 
8 ibid. 


forbidden, ; | 

 Aﬀecintion in Scotland upon account of 
" Religion, . 230 
Attamder of Admiral Seymour, 51 the 


\ 


Aft-Wedneſday ; uſe of Aſhes on that 
| : : 4 40 ; 


* Parliament exclaims againſt Attain- 
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the Protector, i os 
Athol (E. of) marches with the Re- 
gent of Scotland againſt the Proteſ- 
tants of that Kingdom, 244 one of 
thoſe who endeavoured to reſtore 


the old Religion in Scotland, 290 
ſigns a Confederacy againſt Q. Mary 


and Bothwell, 353 the Lord Grange 
gains him to his Side, 479 was a- 
gainſt Morton, og made Chancel- 
or of Scotland, 10 dies, ibid. 
Auſtria 1 of) 2 
Aymouth forti the Scots, 2 
Lemolibed. N 4s 


Fry (Sir Nicholas) made Keeper of 


the Great-Seal, 222, . 275 his 


Speech to the Parliament, 231 
hath a Conference with the Earl of 


„ Murray, | x oo. 
Bailiff one of Q. Mary's Servants, brings 


ſome Letters over from Ridolpho. 


454 apprehended, ib, put to the 
Rack, and confeſſes all he _ | 
by 4s | ibid. 
Balfour (Sir Fames) Governour of E- 


dinburgh-Caſtle, refuſes to give it 


up to the Confederate Lords, 360 
removed from the Government f 


that Place, . 


; 66 
Bambridge condemned to the wes, | 


212 figns an Abjuration, ibid. burnt 
norwithianding 213 
Bandiny (Cardinal) ſends Commendone 
to ſound Q. Mary's Inclinations, 148 
Bartholomew (St.) Maſlacre, 471 
Bartuile ſwears againſt the D. of So- 
e, 94 
Baſilowitz, (John) Czar of Muſcovy 
ſends an Embaſſy to Q. Elizabeth, 
371 and the one to him, 402 he 
makes an Alliance with her,- 403 
grants the Engliþ Merchants great 
_ Privileges, 402, and un 


Bath (E. of) raiſes Troops for Mary, 


6 12 

Bayonne Interview there between the 
Courts of France and Spain, 323 
Bays, Art of making of them brought 
to England, „„ 398» N 
Bedford (E. of.) See Ruſſel, 
Bedingfield ¶ St. Henry) Elizabeth com- 


mitted 


239 


ſire Qu. Elizabe 
fre Qu. 55 


5 mitted to his Care, | 
Wege. the Proteſtants whence ſo cal- 

Vf. 343 
Benefit of the Clergy what, 32, u. 


Act ordering who ſhould enjoy it, 


and who not, ibid. 
Jeton ( John) ſent T Q. Mary to de- 
th's Protection for 


deprived, 16 

Hand in perſecuting the Proteſtants, 

183 their Deprivations under K. 
Edward confirmed, 235 fourteen 
leave their Biſhopricks, #37 
Blackneſs, 19 demoliſhed, 80 
Blois (Treaty of,) 
Bocher (Joan) burpt, 
Bodmyn (Mayor of.) See Boyer. 


Bologna, Council of Trent removed 


thither, f . i 39 
Boncompagno (Jacamo) Baſtard Son to 
Pope Gregory XIII, 5o2 his Father 


| endeavours to procure for him the 
Crown of Ireland, Fo2 
Bonner (Edmund) Biſhop of London 


does not comply with the. General 
Viſitation, 29 ſent to Priſon, ibid. 
is ſent tothe Tower, 72,73 writes 
to the E. of Warwick to congratulate 
him upon his Advancement to the 
principal Adminiſtration, 73 is de- 
prived, ibid. is ordered to preach at 
St. Paul's. Croſs, and to prove ſome 
Points ſer him by the Council. ibid. 
his Behaviour at the Time of his De- 
privation, 74, 2. releaſed from the 
Tower by Q. Mary, 131 his Chap- 


hin preaches at St. Paul's, 133 re- 
ſtared to his See, 138 lay 


about 
him in Invectives and Railleries a- 
gainſt Cranmer, 139 Gardiner tranſ- 
fers to him his Commiſſion of pu- 


_ _Niſhing Heretic, 183 a Man of a 


fierce and cruel Temper, ibid, ex- 
erciſes his Cruelty on the Proteſ- 
tants, 184, ec. remits of his Se- 


perity, 188 but renews it upon a 
Letter from the King and Queen, ib. 


ent to Oxford to degrade Cranmer, 


14 ſends the Proteſtants in Troops 


164 


Biſhops how their Patents run in K. 
Edward's Reign, 100 many of them 
declare they had ino 


479. 
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miſſion from Q, Mary to raze ont 


of the publick Records all that had 5 
been done by K. Henry againſt the 


Monks and the Pope, ibid. particu- 
larly the Viſitations of Monafteries, 
| | {7 2 OO? 
Borthwick, Bothwell retires thither, 36a 


Bothwel ( Earl of) conſpires to aſſaſſi- 
| impri- 
ſoned in Edinburgh. Caſtle, ibid.' e- ! 


nate the E. of Murray, 301 


ſcapes, ibid. returns from France, 
315 impeached by the E. of Mur. 
ray. ibid. doth not abide his Tryal, 
but withdraws, ibid. reconciled to 


Murray, ibid. begins to be in great 


Favour with Q. Jury, 329 Joins 
with the Earls of Huntly and Lis 
329 prepoſſeſſes Q. Mary againſt the 
E. of Murray, ibid, governs all at 
Court, 233 
great Magnificence while the King 
was in the urmoſt want, 333 a- 


cuſed of having murdered the K. of 
tells Melvil that the 


Scotlana, 353 
King was killed with Lightning, #6, 
tries to clear himſelf of the Murder, 


354 ſeveral Libels and Ballads pub- | 


liſhed about jit, ibid, challenges ra 


fight any Body that ſhould maintain © 
the E. of I. 
nox demands to have him brought 


the Accuſation, ibid. 


to Juſtice, 355 but he is acquitted 
- —_— 5 Queen, ibid. W 
the Queen off to Dumbar, 356 diy 
vorces his Wife, 357 gets ſome 
Lords to ſign an Approbation of his 
Marriage with the Queen, 358 is 
married to her, ibid. gets the Court- 


Lords to ſign a League, ibid. retires. 


to Dumbar, 360 draws together 
ſome Troeps, and marches againſt 


the Confederate Lords, 360 refires 


ta Pumbar, 361 Q. Mary ſends 


him a very tender Letter, ibid. ſends / 


for his Silver Casket, 362 which 
is intercepted by the Confederates, 
and therein is found his Contract of 
Marriage with the Queen, c. ibid. 
retires to the Iſles of Orkney, 363 
turns Pyrate, ibid. is purſued by the 


Lord Grange, 375 forced to run bis 


Ship a Shore at Denmark, ibid, e- 
{capes to land in his Boat, 5644. re- 


appears there wich 
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Ares into Denmark, and is thrown 
into Priſon, 376 tums mad, ibid. 


de Queen had a Daughter by him, 


+ 


—— 


| ET: TY | 
Banden (Frances) Wife of Henry 


ford and Rogers, © 


Sid. u. the defired to have her 


Marriage with him nulled, 423 
Bowlemberg, 19 fortified, 40. the K. 
of Frances Troops beat there, 64 
blown up by the Engliſh, 2 
meogue: Treaty about the Bounds 
of that Place, 18 beſieged by the 


K. of France, 63, 64 the Protec- 


tor had a Deſign of reſtoring it, 
id. the E. of Warwick reſolves to 
ive it up, 78 gets it propoſed to 


"the Court of France, 79 reſtored to 
France, 81 the People murmur at 


N, 82 

rae, Donner's Chaplain preaches at 
St. Pauls, and reflects on the Re- 
formation, 133 attacked for it by 
\ the People, and refcued by Brad- 
| ; 134 
4 (Lord) joins againſt Q. Mary, 
| 59, 370 


Boyer, Mayor of Bodmin, one of the 


Heads of the Devozſhire Rebels, 


banged, | G1 


Brabant calls the Prince of Orange to 


its Relief, 499 and gives him the 
Title of Ruart, | ibid. 


 Bradfordreſcues Bourne from the Peo- 
pie, 134 committed to Priſon, 138 
n | 


188 


Grey D. of Suffolk, put in's the 


Succeſſion of the Crown, 86, 219 
her Claim to it examined, ibid. 
Bret commands the City Train'd- 


Bands againſt Wyat, 158 deſerts to 


him, ibid. hanged, | 163 


Brio! (Bp. of} deprived, . 165 


| 2 Brochty-Crag taken by the En liſh, 25 


— 


- beſieged by the Scots, 42 an r 


Ms 84 
Bromley (Judge) one of the Regents 
_ of the Kingdom, 5 4 
 Froſſe (la) goes to Scotland with 


French Troops, 248, 251 


 Prows (Sir Anthony) Maſter of the 
Horſe, ſent by the Council to give 
K. Edward notice of his Father's 


7 

2 

f 
? 


T * * - 
2 
a * 


d 16. 


Death, 2 appointed one of the 
Regents by K. Henry's Will, 3 

rides up at the Execution of the 
D. of Somerſet, | 


. D, ol ie 4 00: 
Brown of Shrewsbury: Money dire - 


ed to him 
folk, „ 


6 


from the D. of Nor- 


55 
Bruſſels refuſes to pay the D. of Alva 


the Impoſitions ſet upon it, 440 
nigh being plundered, 494, 49 55 
Bucer comes over to England, 39 


made Divinity-Profeſſor at Cam- 


bridge, ibid. cited to appear before 


Commiſſioners after he was dead, 


199 his Bones burnt, ibid. 
Buchanan quoted, or animadverted 

upon, 230, 270, 272, 282, 238, 
301, 313, 315, 317, 322, 326— 
5 328, p33) 353» 350» 357, 392, 365 


is Character, and account of the 


K. of Scotland's Murther, 346 — 


352 was one of the Commiſſio- 


ners at the York-Conference, 386 
one of the Tutors to e. 
© SIR 


Bull of the Pope ſent to Englan As 


gainſt Q. Elizabeth, 333 
Burleigh (Lord) See Cecil. 
Burnet (Dr.) his Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation quoted and commended, 
Se | 22, 23, 31, 232 
(CH ; Dr, Notton makes uſe of a 
pletended Attempt upon that 
Place to bring Q. Mary to break 

with France, 201 beſieged and ta- 
ken by the French, 205 great Im- 


portance of that Place to the Eng- 
_ iſh, 207 Complaints and Murmu- 
rings among the People upon the 


Loſs of it, iid. K. Philip preſſes 
Q. Mary to make a Puſh for the 
Recovery of it, 207. K. Philip in- 
. fiſts upon the Reſtitution of it to 
England, 237. given to the 
French tor Eight Years, 238. of- 


 fered by the K. of France to Q. 


Elizabeth, if ſhe would recal her 


Troops out of Scotland, 269. Q. 


Elizabeth. demands the Reftitution 


Camden 
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camden quoted, or animadverted 


308, 314, 317, 322, 323, 326, 327. 
333, 353» 358, 359, 302, 363, 
370, 377, 378. 379, 386, 392, 
395. 396, 414, 2 427: 443» 
455. 457, 450, 404, 492, 499; 500 
f uu the K. of Scotlaud's 
Murder, 346 his Character, ibid. 
writ nothing but what was dictated 


or enjoyned to him by K. James, 


348. u. muſt be read with Caution. 
380, copies Leſley, 459 


rambray ; Peace negotiated there he- 


- tween France and England, 214 


between France and Spain, 227 


cambridge, Q. Elixaleth viſits that 


Univerſity, 308 
Candlemaſs; carrying of Candles on 
that Day forbidden, 


40 
Carrs and Scots ravage the Borders of 


England. 427, 431 
Caraffa (Cardinal) See Paul IV. 
— (Cardinal) one of the Pope's 
Nephews, prevails upon the K. of 
France to break. with Spain, 198 
Caraffa's, the Pope's Nephews, mor- 
tal Enemies to the Colonni, 197 
impriſon them, ibid. pretend they 
had diſcovered a Conſpiracy of the 
Spaniards againſt the Pope, ibid. 
engage him in a War wit 5 77 
| | ibid. 


Cardan comes to Scotland to cure the 
_ Archbiſhop of St. Andreus of a 


Dropſy, 102 foretold him he thould 
be hanged, ibid. & 444 waits upon 

K. Edward, 102 his Character and 

Encomium of him, ibid. and 2 
Cardmaker, Canon of Vells, burnt, 
5 213 . 


Carew ( Sir Peter ) enters inio a 
Conſpiracy againſt Q. Mary, 158 


his Plot is diſcovered, and he flies 
into France, „i. 
—— (Henry) created a Baron, 231 


Carliſle ( Biſhop of) See Oglethorp. 
Carmichel, Warden of Liddeſdale, talls 
out with Sir John Forſter Warden 


of the Middle March, 493 


Caſimir, Count Palatine brings the 
Auuenots ap Aid, 373 levies Troops 


\ 


for them, 493, 496 joins with Ca» 


| tharine de Medicis, 496. offers his 


Aſſiſtance to the States of the Lows 
Countries, 504, 505, 506 comes to 
England, e 
Case:, a Silver one belonging to 
Bothwell taken, | 
Cateau (Peace of) 251, 307, 367, &c. 


Catharine (Queen) of Arragos, her 


Divorce with K. Henry repealed, 
| 1 


FEES | 45 
Catharine Parr married to Admirat 


Seymour, 35, dies 


Catharine de Medici 
France, 280 foments the Troubles 
in that Km. ibid ſupports the Hu- 


guenots, 298 grants them the Edict 


of January, ibid. propoſes a Mar- 


riage between Q. Elizabeth andthe 


D. of Anjou, 374, 441 or K. Charles 
IX, 441 hath frequent Conferences 


with Q. Mary's Ambaſſadar, 473 


diſcovers to Walſingham the Court 
of France's Deſign to foment the 
Troubles in Scotland, 488 loved 


tenderly her Son the D. of Anjou. 


490 procures him to be K. of 
France, 491, 492 comes into the 
League againſt the Huguenots, 


. 1 
Cecil (Sir William) one of the D. of 


Somerſet's Friends, not ſent to the 


Tower, 71. ſent to Scotland to treat 
about a Peace, 270 Secretary of 


State to K. Edward VI and Q. 
Elizabeth, 276 expoſed to no Per- 
ſecution in Q. Mary's Reign upon 

account of his Religion, ibid. his 


Chuharacter, ibid. obtains Permiſſion. 


for the Lord Darnly to go into 


Scotland, 314 hath a Spy in that 
Km. 329. 330 hath a Conference 


with the E. of Murray, 388 heartily 


attached to Q. Elixabeth's Intereſts, 


399 a Plot againſt him, ibid. ſent 
to make the Q. of Scots ſome cap- 
tious Propoſals, 435 created Lord 


Burleigh, 441 extremely deſirous of 

a Marriage between Q. -Elizabeth 
and the D. of dnjon, 446 made 
415 . 


Cbalonx . 


Lord Treaſurer, 
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Chaloner ſent Ambaſſador to the Im- 
*! perial Court, 7 221 
Champernoon (Henry) commands a 


Company of Fnglih Volunteers 


who went to aſliſt the Huguenbts, 


Tower, treats Q. Elixabeth with Hu- 
manity, 164 faves her Life. ibid u. 
Cbantry- Lands alienated, 13 and given 


dio the King, 34 
_ Charles V Emperour, defeats and 


takes Priſoner the Elector of Sax- 
ony, 39 moſt baſely detains the 


 Landgrave of Heſſe Priſoner, ibid. 


quarrel between him and the Pope, 
45 proteſts againſt the Tranſlation 
of the Council of Trent to Bolog- 
\ 24, 46 grants the Proteſtanrs an 
Interim, ibid. interceecs in behalf 


of the Princeſs Mary, when the 


= Tefuſed to receive the Liturgy, 54 
"=. | Engliſh Council propoſes to make 
an Alliance with him for the Secu- 
| rity of Boulogne, 66, 75 is for ob- 

liging all the Proteſtants to ſubmit 
N to the Determinations of the Coun- 

cil of Trent, 84 had like to be ta- 
ken Priſoner by Maurice Elector 

of Saxony, 103 Jane Gray ſends 
bim an Ambaſſador, 124 Gardiner 
writes to him to perſuade Q. Mary 


o proceed in pulling down the 
Reformation by degrees, 132 he 


probably formed then the Deſign 
doof a Match between his Son Phi- 

and Q. Mary, ibid. propoſes it 
to Q. Mary, ibid. leaves it to 
Gardiner to preſcribe the Conditi- 
ons of the Marriage, 151 ſends 
Ambaſſadors to conclude it, 152 
the chief Articles of it, 154, &c. 

tries to prevent Pool's being ſent as 

Legare to England, and why, 149 
_  detains him in his Dominions, 150 

reſigns his Spaniſh Dominions to his 
Son Philip, and the Imperial Dig- 
-nity to his Brother Ferdinand, 193 


die, 228 had formed a Deſign of 


 .ahering the Government of the 
.  Low-Countries, and of er new 
B. ſbhopricks there, 


$0] 3 8 2 425, 7. 
Chendors (Lord) Lieutenant of the 


252 of the way to Poland, ibid. falls 


Charles IX K. of France, 280 make: 
Peace with the Huguenors, 303 
takes Havre de Grace, ibid. takes 
the Government into his own 
Hands, 304 Q. Elizaberh makes a 

Peace with him; and ſends him the 

Order of the Garter; 307, 308 he 
ſends an Ambaſſador to her with 
two Collars of the Order of St. 

Michael, 335 ſignifies by his Am- 


baſſador his Aſtoniſnment at Q 


Mary's marrying Bothwel, 359 re- 
ſuſes to reſtore Calais, 367 is very 
near being carried away to Meaux 
by the Prince of Conde, 373 grants 
the Huguenots a Peace, 374 the 
Party oppoſite to the E. of Murray 
demand an Aid of him, 383 de- 
feats the Huguenots, and takes St, 
Jean d' Angley, 425, 426 amuſes 
them with a Peace, 441 a Marriage 
propoſed between him and Q. Eli- 
zabeth, ibid. diſſembles about the 
Marriage of the D. of Anjou with 
her, 447. forms a Plot of deſtroyin 
all the Proteſtants, 448 very cs 
for having Q. Mary ſet at Liberty, 
449 diſſembles towards the Hugue- 
nots, in order to draw them into 
his Snares, 462 feigned to be diſ- 
Pleaſed with the Guiſes, ibid. loads 
Lewis of Naſſau with Careſſes, 463 
makes a defenſive League with O. 
Elizabeth, 468 maſſacres the Pro- 
teſtants, 471 pretends great regard 


for Q. Elizabeth, and yet tries to 


raiſe het Diſturbances, 472, 474 of- 
fers to renew the League with her, 
474 offers her the D. of Alenſen in 
Marriage, ibid. deſires her to ſtand 
Godmother to his Daughter, ibid. 


ſioollicits to have the Q. of Scots 
ſent into France, 476 ſends an Am- 


baſſador to England, ibid. ſends the 
Count of Naſſau Troops, 480, but 
ives the D. of Alva notice of their 
arch, ibid. afraid of his Brother 
the D. of Anjou, 490 this breeds a 
Diſſention between him and his 
Mother, ibid. threatens her, ibid. 
accompanies his Brother ſome pat 


ach, 


| 
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and miſerable Death, 491 


Charles D. of Auſtria ſeeks Q. Eliza- 


beth iti Marriage, 274 a Marriage 
_ propoſed between him and Q. 


Mary, 302, 304 Q. Elizabeth treats 
370 


of a Marriage with him, | 

Chateleraue (D. of) See James 
Hamilton. ä 5 

Chatillon (E. of) See Coligni. 

— ( Cardinal of) in England, 


| 8 05 399 
Cheek (Mr.) ſent to the Tower, 130 
Cheſter ( Biſhop of ) deprived, 165 
Gholmly. (Judge) ſent to the Tower, 


church. Plate called in, 
2 allowed to marry, 47 their 
Marr 


iage declared good by Parlia- 


ment, 99. See Prieſts. Some of 
the Proteſtant Clergy impriſoned 
for not taking from Gardiner Li- 


cences to preach, 138 Diſputes be- 


teen the Proteſtant and Popiſh 
"Clergy about the Euchariſt, 152 . 


170 married. Biſhops and Clergy. 


_- deprived, 165. great Alterations a- 
mong them, 152, . 166 Confe- 


| rence between the Proteſtant and 


Popiſh Clergy , 236 how many 
quit their Preferments upon Q. 
Elizaberh's Acceſſion, 237 


Clinton Lord) marches againi't 
Wyat, 160 commands the Engliſh 


Fleet and burns Conqueſt, 213 made 
E. of Lincoln, 465. ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor into France, | 471 
Cobham (Lord) ſent Ambaſſador to 
„%% 221 
Coin, regulated by Q. Elizabeth, 278 
Coligni ( Gaſpar ) Lord of Chatillon, 

and Admiral of France àt the Siege 


of Boulogne, 64, 79 throws himſelf 


into St. Quintin, 202 taken Priſo- 


ner, 203 one of the Heads of the 
_ Huguenots in France, 280 puts him - 


ſelf at the Head of their Army, 
300 accuſed of the Death of the D. 
of Guiſe, 303 beſieges Poitiers, 425 
| ſends to Q Elizabeth for aid, ibid. 
inhumanly murdered at Paris, 47 
Colignt ¶ Francis ) Lord d Andelot one 
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| Keck, is. dies 2 yery uncommon | 


Colon © . 
Commendone, his Negotiations in Eng- 


130 
104 


{ 


of the Heads of the hagen 8 


Reformation, 39 forced to refign 
his Dignities upon that Account, 
9 ibid. 


land, 148. Q. Mary tells him thay 


| 4 
Cologne (Archbp. of) embraces — | 


| ſhe deſigned to reſtore Popery in 


ibid. 
erected. 
2 3 5. 2 26 : 


_ England, | 
Commiſſion ( High ) Court 


Common. ( Houſe of) very obſequi- 


ous to Q. Mary. See under Mary. 


Pray her to lay aſide the Thoughts 


1 ll 

[ \ 
A 
7 . 

; 5 1 

* od, 
* 1 
[ 


of her Marriage with Philip 151 


complains of the Reflitution of the 
Goods of Monaſteries, 208, See 
Parliament and At © 
Conde (Prince of). The two Tor- 
rain Ptinces had a great Deſire to 
remove him out of the way,' 279 


comes to the States of France, ibid. 
impriſoned and condemned to de, 


ibid. ſet at Liberty, ibid., at the 
Head of the Huguenot Faction in 
Frunce, 280 Catharine of Medicis 
applies to him for Aſſiſtance, 298 
a Priſoner, 300 does not take care 


to have O. Elizabeth included ii 


the Peace between the K. of Francs 


and the Hugaenots, 303 draws the 


Huguenots together, 373 is very 
near carrying away the 


marches to meet Caſimir, who 


of France forms a Project of car» 
. Tying him away from his Houle, 


5 


brought him an Aid, ibid. the Court © 


| Re of - 
- France, ibid. blocks up Paris, I. 


So 


4 


3097 eſcapes to Rochelle, 398 ſlain ac 


the Battle of Jarnac, 428 
—— (Prince of ) ſupplied with Mo- 
ney by Q. Elizabeth to pay ſome 
Troops, 493 enters France, and 
joins the D. of Alenſon, 496 enters 


into a Counter-league with the H- 


guenots, and is declared General 
to the K. of Navarre, ibid. 


Confederates, See Proteſiants and 
dees, 55 ED 
Conferences between the Proteſtant and 
. | | Foplib 
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meets to ſettle the Form of Gor | "Craven (Edward), e qut᷑ of the 
E a 8 Ae K. Edward's Mino- be e K:2 K 3 15 15 TEHGTed 
8 5 5 *2'..threatens Admiral Seymmou 7 Q: Q." Mary, and! 
s turn him out of his Offices, 33 oY 127 E. Dee 131 accuſed 
8 to the Tower to examine him, * y Wat ot being 


x BD " 15 of \ecomplite 
* . Meet at Ely-Hoyſe, and enter into a” 1 kim in the Coalp racy, - 162 
1 ee againſt the Protector, 5 Ln to the Tower, 163  Acquitred 
168 * forbid the Lord- - Mayor, . Wat at his Execution, ibi. 
tenant of the Tower, r. to $f ME Phil obtains 4 Pardon for 
28 the D. of Somerſtt for Protector, him, - retires to Rah, — ibid; 
Win the Common: Cousmeil Fo Cox 0 Dot 810 K. Edward's Pfeceptdr, 
= 1 ir Side, ibid. writes to the King, inſtructs him well in Religion,” 22 
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* "The" King to juſtify their Proceed- Geske, 2 Member ofthe Houſe of Com. 
A I "> 2, ings, ibid. comes to Hinder, 751i * mhons, oppoſes an Act to confirm 
= the D. of Somerſet Thy before ' Mary's 5 — e ee 
1 3 — ibid. uneafy at the War with Cranmer (Thomus)* "Archbiſhop 6f BY 


rr 5 reſolves to make Pexce * terbury 2 op pointed by K H 

8 2 Kingdom, ibid. directed Will one of the Regents of theKi 

; vg 38 E. of Warwick, 78, 176 how dom, 3 his Character, * 
3 ftood affected upon K. Edward's ed in the Reformation by little and 
1 5, 119 their Anſwer to Q. Ma- little, the Reformed built their 
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_— 2 n Letter to them 119 with el Hopes on on him, Zr, 22 +. ſtrenuouſly! 
. 1 to the To 2 with Jane 3 = | oppoſe the Act which gave tig 
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4 Norrbum 24 an "why, th bo, | © Chapels, ; $4 is blamed by dhe 
ſes an Army to oppoſe Q- Mary "zealous among: the :Reformed; - for 
Fe ' How they ſtood affected to HED. of not carrying on abe Reformation 
= 4, Northumbetlant, 126 ſome n - with more vigours a8 his Hand 
Y >. | Teſolye" to zet tor Q. Aae, ia) was to the Warrant for-bebeading 
3 5 Ti 4 "find means to get but of the Tower, Admiral Seymour, Fu; n. perſwades 
2 128 declare for Q Mary, ibid. and K. Edwardito ſign the Warrant for 
* 7 5 proclaim Ber in London, 129 ſend the Execution of Jaan Bech, 54 
Orders to the D.of Northumberland. oY Arguments be uſed: to- an 
* e oh disband his Army, ibi. orders upon him to. do. it, pede 7 | 
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= was 1 abſent when ie 
Act ſettlin Pg 
as ſigne 

E 85 the King to fi n it, 161d. he offi- 


5 Jeathat he Had promiſed Q. Mary to ab- 


Jure the Proteſtant Religion, 140 ; 


© which Calumny Cranmer refutes by 
2 Writing. for vrhich he is cited in 


a 
Wer 


5 without Puniſhment. ibid. 
bim with rigour, ibid. 
; :the Tower, ibid. brought to his 
Tryal, and attainted of High-Trea- 
on, 147 
> Dignity, though condemned, and 
5 For What Rea ons, ibid. his Re- 

venues are ſequeſtered. and he de- 

tained in Priſon, ibid. publickly 
A Adee at Oxford, 170 and is ex- 


I «194 condemned for not appearing 


Per in Priſon, 194 yields to ſign 
an Abjuration, 1574. 
I 4 Warrant for his Execution, bid. 
© /. repents his having abjured, and ſuf- 
L. Martrydom with great Conſtan- 


J 


in the Aſnes, ibid. 


. la Son of his 
own Name, 8 


N 


Peop 8 
| Crar. 2 der vir. | 


F "3 * Aches (honard) forms a pea 
"carrying away the Q. of Scote, 4% 
11 dane gut into a Rebellion againſt 
El berh, 410 defeated by the 

anſd * ibid. | flies i into $4508 
lern, | % 
3 (Lord T9 * Henry Star}. 2 


' 


. : FD L. VIII. 


* % 25 4 * 7 


Fi . 
. 
4 


8 5 20h 208; + 


the Crown on Fane Grey 
107 tis prevalled upon 1 
De 2 4. Eſpanvilliers, commands the Ex 
French Succours ſent into Scotland, 
42 makes an Inroad into England, 
44 behaves with great 9 ** 

ibi K 


tes at, the 1 5 of K. Edward, a 


recen g.to the-new Liturgy, 132 
A flies to him for Protec- 
ae 21 Fe Spe, ſpreads-it about 


5 the Star- Chamber, ibid. but is diſ- 


Queen prevailed upon to treat 
is ſent to 


is left in Poſſeſſion of his 


e 17.1... degraded, 193 
5 at Name, when he Was all the while : 


Q. Mary ſigns | 


» 5 195 holds out his Hand in the 5 
1 8 B his Heart found whole 


5 ibid. n. 90 
"op in ſh, Communion 3 to the 


of 


Dauphin ma ied» to ated 8 „„ 6 


© om _ "3 , 
- 1 25 1 * * 


Francis, 11. vx wht 0 PTE 
Daz Biſho of Gh * e 1 
E +6. his See., 


pointed one 
Henrys Will, 


neſs, 45 recalled, 
. An Iſurrecdtion there, 58 


the Rebels demands, i. 4 : 


EW x 


E. of.) See Courtney. 


— 
Deuxpont, (D. of) comes Lo adi . * 
| 018, 


Huguenots, 425 dies, 
| Dorſet (Marquiſs of.) See Grey. 


Dowglaſs. ( George ) Kills Rizzo, ng | 


flies into England, 
Dreux (Battle of) 


32 
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De (Sir Anthony). one of the Cen- > 
tlemen of the Privy-Chamber, ap- 
of the Regents by. K. 8 


0 


300 


Drury (Sir Wi liam) ſent to echievs the 


Siege of Glaſcow-Caltle, 431 rava- | 
ges the Lands of the Hamiltons, ibid. — 
F of Berwick, aſliſts@ the —_ 8 


of Edinburgb-Caſtle, 94 
dall 2 (Jobn) Viſcount Liſte; the 
Admiral one of the 


E. of Warwick, 12... defeats 


egents of. dhe . 
Kingdom, 3 his Charagter7.» made 
the Nor- 


foll-Rebels, 8 meets with ſome 


others of the Council at Ely-Houſe, 
and combines againſt the Protector, 
68 was the chief Promoter of his 


. Downfal, 9.2 takes upon him the 
chief Adminiltration of the Govern. ©: 
ment, ibid. he deceives the Ene- 


mies of the Reformation, 1544. they 


ly declares for the Reformation, 73 


the E. of Southampton plots againſt | 
him, 74 © he is made High-Admiral,” - 
and great Maſter of theKing s Houſ -. 
hold, 78 reſolyes to give up BU 
* logne; 16,” he gets the Reſtitution of 
it propoſed i in Ge, Council, ibid. be 
5 Sickneſs to avoid ſigning the 
ation of the Treaty between 
France and England, 82 be divert? 
he People's. Murmurs upon the, De- 


Nati 


/ lvery eee. 45 5 2 
Nn 5. 


congratulate him upon his aſſuming 5 | 
the chief Authority, ibid. he open= 
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XV 


rick Adcount thoſe who had med- 
_ dled with the King's Money, 83. ap- 
rs forward to promote the 


formation, 85 forms a Project 


— 


of excluding the Princeſs Mary and 


Elizabeth from the Crown, and of 
 Fertling the Succeſſion upon Jane 
- Grey, 86, 87, 106 pets the Marquiſs 
of Dorſet to be created D. of Suffolk, 


87, $9 privately treats about mar- 


rying the Princeſs Elizabeth to the 
King of Denmark's eldeſt Son, ibid. 
ers himſelf created D. of Northum- 
berland, 89 determines to get rid of 
the D. of Somerſet, ibid. 


Report that he intended to kill him, 
90, Ge. afſifted at the Tryal of the 


D. of Somerſet, 93 the Doke asks 


Paidon of him, ibid. a Woman 
ſhakes a Handkerchief dipt in the D. 


of Somerſer's Blood at him when he 
Was carried to the Tower, 
be tries to get Tonffal condemned, 


7, 130 


99 cauſes the Parliament to be dif- 


- ſolved, ibid. he becomes abſolute, 
10 makes a ſtrict Inquiry of all 


who had been enriched by the Chan- 
try-Lands, is. gets the Lurd Page: 
degraded, ror he governed the 


_ Houſe of Commons, 104 procures 
218 Act ſuppreſſing the Biſhoprick of 


Durham, and gets the Temporalities 
to be given him, ibid. is accuſed oi 
giving K. Edward a flaw Poiſon, 109 
matches his youngeſt Son with Jaxe 


"Grey, 106 and gets the Crown ſettled 
upon her, ib. he prevails with Threats 


upon the judges to draw the Aſhgn- 


ment ofthe Crown to her, 107 is ful- 
pected of haſteving the King's Death, 


hid. and 108 be tries to get the 


e Mary and Elizabeth in his 


"Power, ibid. his great Error in not 


ſecuring them, 114 takes great Care 
td conceal Edward's Death, ibid. 
was abſolute in the Council, 116, 
20 gets himſelt ſent with the D. 
of Suffo/k to give Fane Gray notice 
of her being to aſcend the Throne, 
- wid. deelaies to the Council how 


unwilling ſhe was to accept of the 


"Crown, 117 gets Jane Grey to 


_ 


preads a 
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Council, and why, ibid. and 119. 


120 his Character as to Religions 
119 odioùs to the Council, to 
the Nobility, and the People, 121 
hated by the Londoners in particular, 
ibid, had appeared zealous for the 
Reformation, 122 the People's uni- 


verſal Hatred for him turns to Ma- 
ry's Advantage, 118, 123, 131 did 


not think it proper to go and head 
the Army againſt Q. Mary, 125 the 
E. of Arundel brings it about that he 
ſhould, ibid. which cauſes the Duke 


a great deal of uneaſineſs, ibid. 
marches from London againſt Q. Ma- 
15. 126 no Body wiſhed him Succeſs 


when he was going. ibid. marches 
to Cambridge, and to St. Edmund s- 


bury,] 127 ſeveral in his Army de- 


ſert. ibid. is informed that many 
had declared for Mary, ibid. returns 
to Cambridge, and writes to the 
Council for a Supply, ibid. but is 
ordered by them to disband his Ar- 
my, 129 prevents the Order, and 
diſmiſſes his Troops of his own ac- 


cord, ibid. had Thoughts to fly out 
of the Kingdom, but 1s hindered by 
the Band of Gentlemen -Penſioners, 


ibid. proclaims Q. Mary at Cam- 
bridge, 130 is arreſted the next Day 


by her Order, ibid. falls at the Feet 
of the E. of Arundel who arreſted 


him, and ſhews many Signs of Fear 


and Abjectneſs, gr. ibid. three 
of his Sons are apprehended with 


him, c. ibid. fent to the Tower, 


ibid. is brought to his Tryal, 135 
deſires an Ante z 
136 is condemned, 137 confeſſes 


wer totwo Queſtions, 


himſelf to the Biſhop of Worceſter, 


and declares himſelf a Roman-Catho- 
is executed, and dies un- | 
7. 


lick, ibid. 
lamented by all, 


Dudley (Felm) E. of Warwick, ſent to 


the Tower, 130 brought to his 


Tryal, 135 Ambreſe and Henry two 


of the D. of Northunberland's Sons, 


apprehended, 139 brought to their 


Tryals, 135 attainted of Treaſon, 


14% Amt roſe reſtored to his Ho- 


nours, 208 Governour of Havre de 


Grace, 300 Henryk led at — 


1 4 * wh wx 


—— (Sir Andrew) 
berland's Brother 8 130 
brought to his Tryal, 


er, 120 
208 75 in very great Favour with 
Q. Elizabeth, 275 it was believed 
ſhe intended to marry him, ibid. his 
Character, ibid. made Maſter of the 
Horſe, and Knight of the Garter, 275 
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2% 3 
RS She 


- bf st. Dem; 209 
( Guilford) married to Jane Grey, 


166 jmportunes her to accept; t 
Crown, 117 ſent to the Tower, 
a 230 brought to hisTryal and attaint- 


executed, 162 
D. of Norchum- 


> 


of Treaſon, 147 
the 


I 

(Robert) one of the D. of — 
thumberlana s Sons ſent to the Tow - 
reſtored to his Honours, 


known at Court by the Title of My 


| by the D. of N 
Elixabeth with his intended Marri- 
age with the Q. of Scots, 405 puts 
it of from Day to Day, 406 ac- 
quaints her with it at laſt, bid. 
wWrites to Malſingham that Q. Mary's 
Adherents were bolder than ever, 
445 was a private Enemy to the E. 
of Eſſex, 491, 494 ſuſpected of 


— 


Tord, ibid. 


married to her, 


ä all Affairs tranſacted 
through him, ibid. propoſed to Ma- 


'ry Queen of Scotland, for a Husband, 
30, 308 made E. of Leiceſter, 309 


*tis thought he had hopes of marry- 
ing Queen Elizabeth, 312 made 


Knight of the Order of St. Michael, 
335. | defeats the Negotiation of a 


Marriage between Q. Elizabeth and 
the Archduke of 14,370 Plots 
againſt Secretary Cecil, 401 defired 


tk to acquaint Q. 


caufing him to be poiſoned, 494 


puts away Dowglaſs, Sheffield, and 
i is doubly 


marries his Widow, ibid. 
ibid. and Z, 


Dunbar: Fortifications of that Place de · 


% 


moliſhed, 273 Q. Mary carried 
there by Bothwell, 356, Gg. they 
retire there, 360, 361 
E. of Lenox, | 


Durham (See of) ſuppreſſed, 104. re- 
ſtored again, N | 169 


Celeſiaftical Supremacy of the King 


confirmed, 


; 22 
— Courts, their Juriſdiction abridg · 


1 Engliſh and Scots, 271 


taken by the 


Edinburgh plundered by the Engliſh, 2 


a Treaty of Peace there between 


the Confederate Lords, 23860 


Edinburgh - Caſtle garriſoned by the Scots, 
257 delivered to Q. Mary, 354 _ | 


ken by the E. of Morton, 


EDW ARD VI comes to the Crown, 
1 how old when he aſcended: the 
Throne, ibid. at what Age his Mi- 
nority was fixed, ibid. an Account 
of his Diſpoſition, Learning, and 


ood Qualities, 2 is informed of his 
ather's Death, and brought to Lon - 
don, ibid. brought to the Tower, 
ibid. proclaim 


the League in Germany, 


deviſed for accompliſhing the Mar- 


riage between him and Mary Queen I 


of Scotland, 19, 23 all the Lands 
belonging to Chantries, Chapels, and 


Colleges given to the King, 34 is 
careſſed by Admiral Seymour, ane 
often goes to his Houſe, 36 fur- 


niſhed by him with Money, ibid. 
gives Latimer 201. ibid. n. writes 
a Meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, 
deſiring they ſhould make the Ad- 


miral his Goverfiour, 37 Subſidies 
granted to him, 53, 104 refuſes to 
fign the Warrant for Joan Bocher's 
Execution, 54 is prevailed upon by 


Cranmer, 


and figns it, 
Tears in his Eyes, 54 the Protector 
carries him to#mdſor, 68 the Coun- 
ſellors write to him, 69, 70 he 
approves of their Proceedings, ibid. 
he gives again the D. of Somerſet a 


Place in the Council, 737 wiſhes to 


bring the Reformation to a good de- 
f feemed re- 


ſolved to force the Princeſs Mary to 


rec of Perfection, 85 


a Compliance with the new Liturgy, 
86 loſes his Affection for her up- 


on that Account, ibid. a Marriage 
2 negotiated between him and 2 
aughter of Henry K. of France, 88 

BY 4cuas 


Nun 2 


declares for 


| King, ibid. and 
crowned, 14 appoints the D. of S- 
merſet Protector by Patent, 17 gives 
privately * 5g Crowns to the 
Princes of 

20 made very great Progreſs in 
the Study of Religion, 22 means 
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* ſends an Embaſſy to the K. of bout a Marriage between her and 5 
France with the Grder of the Gar- the Prince of Denmark, 87 the D. Y 
_- ter, #644. improved himſelf daily in of Northumberland ſends for her, < 
_ — the Knowledge of Affairs, 89. ex- in order to get her into his Power, 
" prefled a great Efteem for his Un- 108 but ſhe diſappoints him, ibid. 
cle, the D. of Somerſet, and gave and 114 draws together 1000 
him frequent Tokens of it, %%. Horſe for the Service of her Siſter 
the D. of Northumberland ſets him Mary, 131 and comes to London 
© " againſt the Duke, ibid. conſents with her, ibid. accuſed by Myat of 
that he ſhould be brought to his being concerned with him in the 
PTPryal, 90 is perſuaded thatjhe was Conſpiracy, 162 brought to London 
” _ guilty, 94. figns|an Order for his and confined in Whitehall, 163 ſent 
 _ Execution, 95 falls ill, 104 his Ill⸗ to the Tower, ibid. acquitted by 
_ "neſs becomes very dangerous, 105 Wyat, ibid. Gardiner paſſionately 
he ſees Death approaching without deſired her Death, 164 ſent to 
any Fears, ibid. reflects with Con- Woodſtock, and why, ibid had an 
-- .cern on the State of Religion after Apprehenſion of a Deſign againſt 
- His Deceaſe, ibid. his Recovery is ber Life, ibid. it is pretended that 
*  _  defpaired of, ibid. is prevailed upon ſome had taken upon them to 
dy the D. of Northumberland to murder her, 165 Prince Philip ob- 
ſettle the Crown upon Jane Grey, tains a Pardon for her, 171, 172 


106 bis Diftemper increaſes, 107 removed from Woodſtock to Hamp- 
a Woman undertakes to cure him, ton Court, and at laſt to a Seat in 
bid. which only puts him to more the Country, 184 Gardiner exhorts 
pain, ibid. he dies, 108 gives figns her to make a Confeſſion of her 
Of a true Piety, ibid, where bu- Crimes, ibid. but ſhe denies her 


. ried, idid. n. his Character, ibid. having been guilty of any, ib. ap- 
be kept a Journal, 76:4. his Funeral plies herſelf to her Studies, 185 
- ſfolemnized, 132. Cranmer officia- forced to hear Maſs, exc. ibid. for 
ted at it according to the new Li- which ſhe was excuſable, ibid. her 
tdturgy, 132 though the new Mini- Anſwer to the Queſtions put to her 
fers were for having that of K. concerning the real Preſence, ib. u. 
Henry's uſed, | ibid, is in very great Danger, 209, ec. 
Effingham (Lord) See Howard the K. of Sweden demands her in 
Egmont (Count) ſent Ambaſſador to Marriage, 210 but ſhe excuſes her- 
England, 153 diſguſted at the Dutch- ſelf, 211 the Parliament declares 
els of Parma's being made Gover- for her upon Q. Mary's Death, 219, 
neſs of the Low-Conntries, 253 220 had, according to Camden, de- 
withdraws from the States Coun- clared herſelf a Catholick during 
cil, 343 joined with the Governeſs Q. Mary's Reign, 220 is proclaim- 
. _ otthe Low Countries, 372 beheaded, ed Queen, ibid. comes to London, 
153,373 an account of him, 1532. 221 her Character, ibid, ſends Am- 
EEIZABFETH ( Princeſs) at Herr- baſſadors to the principal Courts 
ford with her Brother Prince EA. of Europe, 221 forms à Council, 
ward, 2 Admiral Seymour makes 222 hath ſecret Conſultations with 
his Addreſſes to her, 35 which he fome of them how to reſtore the 
renews after the Death of Q. Ca- Reformation in England, ibid. K. 
tharine Parr, 49 (he was debarred Philip makes her a Propoſal of Mar- 
by herFather's Will of the Succeſ- riage, 222 which ſhe refuſes, 223 
Lon, if the married without the but however keeps in Friendſhip 
Conſent of the Executors, 49 the with her, and why, ibid. and 224 
E. of Warwict treats privately a= determines to reſtore the Reforma- 
3 1 


i 
2 of K. and Q. of England, &c. 244 clared her Heir, 201 which Q. if 
a ſhe looks upon her as a dangerous FElizaberh refuſes, 292 reſuſes to | 
0 Rival, &c. ibid. and upon the admit the Pope's Nuncio, 29232 
T Princes of Lorrain as her mortal without any Ally, ibid. employs a Ll 
£ Enemies, ibid. the Proteſtant Con- whole Year in Reparations, bid. 1 
federates in Scotland deſire Aſſiſt- keeps always a good Fleet in a if 
3 ance of her, 249 K. Francis ſends Readineſs, ibid. fortiſies the Nor- 1 
r Troops into Scotland to dethrone *thern Parts, Berwzck, &c. ibid. or- E | 
r her, 251 Reflections on the Me- ders Gunpowder to be made in bil! 
N thods ſhe took to keep herſelf in Zngland, ibid. increaſes the Pay of i} 
9 quiet Poſſeſſion of the Throne, her Army, ibid. orders the Pay- 5 | i 
> '253—265 her Right to the Crown ment of the Monks Penſions, wth I 
b conteſted by her neighbouring the Arrears, 294 her great Oeco- WM 
Z Princes, 254 the Diſpoſition of her nomy, ib. Conſpiracies againſt her, 1 
$ Subjects towards her, 258, exc. her 295. 397,403, 408, 410, 433 her 1 
N Maxims of Government, 261 exceſſive Severity to Catharine | | 
4 makes herſelf beloved by her Peo- Grey, 296 is informed that the 1 
> ple, ibid. was very frugal, 262 dif- Princes of Lorrain had offered Q. ſ | 
2 ferent Opinions about her. 264 her Mary in Marriage to the K of Na- 9 | 
5 views in ſiding with ſome of her varre, 299 lends Sydney into Frane, 
5 Neighbours, 265 makes a Treaty for Intelligence, ibid. the Hugue- IJ | 
p with the confederate Scots, 266 nots deſire her Aſſiſtance, 298 the Wn 
, her Deſign was to prevent the makes a Treaty with them, ibid. 1 | 
1 French from being too powerful in publiſhes a Manifeſto upon that Oc» | | 
8 Scotland, ibid, &c. ſends an Army caſion, ibid. refuſes to deliver up 1 
8 thither, 268 the K. of France en- to the French the Vidame of Char- 
0 deavours to perſuade her to call tres, 300 is not included in the | 
; back her Troops, 269 publiſhes a Treaty of Peace between K. Charles | 
4 Manifeſto, containing the Reaſons and the Huguenets, 303 Q. Mary cr 
F of her intereſting herſelf in the asks her Advice about her marry- | 
2 Affairs of Scotland, 269 ſends an ing with the Archduke Charles 304 | F 
7 = J Fo 


rr 


ple, ibid. an Act paſſes to recognize 


her for lawful Queen, ibid. the Rea- 
fon why her Mother's Divorce was 
not then repealed, ibid. &c. erects 
the High-Commiſſion- Court, 236 
"forbids all preaching without a par- 


ticular Licenſe under the Great-Seal, 


ibid. K. Philip deſerts her Intereſt, 
237 makes Peace with France,2 37, 


238 and with Scotland, 240 the 


Dauphin and Q. Mary take the Title 
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tion, 224 hath à Conſultation a- Embaſſy to K. Philip, 2750 which 
bout it, 1b. ſummons a Parliament, | 
226 by a Proclamation allows di- 
vine Service in the vulgar Tongue, 
and the reading of the Scriptures, 
227 confers Honours on ſome Per- 
| ſons, 230 crowned, 231 the Houſe 
of Commons deſires her to marry, 
232 to whom ſhe replies, that ſhe 
was become the Wife of her Peo- 


is received with great Coldneſs, 
276 is ſought in Marriage by ſeve- 


ral Princes and Noblemen, 274 


| refuſes a Requeſt of K. Philip, 277 
the Pope ſends the Abbot Parpaglia 


to invite ber back into the Pale of 
the Church, ibid. regulates the 


Coin, 278 ſends the E, of Bedford 
to Q. Mary, to preſs her to ratify r 
the Treaty of Edinburgh, 281 re- + 
fuſes her a Safe Conduct through 
England, if ſhe did not ratify that 


Treaty, 283 inſiſts upon her de- 


claring that ſhe had no right to 


take the Arms of England, 285 
hath a Suſpicion of ſome Danger 


intended her from Q. Mary, ibid. 
demands the Ratification of the 


Treaty of Edinburgh, 281, 283 291, 
332, 334 Q. Mary deſires to be de. 
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poſes ſome Engliſi Nobleman, 30 
makes Peace with France, 307 ſends 
K. Charles the Order of the Garter, 

308 viſits the Univerſity of Cam- 
ridge, ibid. writes to Q. Mary a- 
bout her Marriage, 309 whether 
' the acted fincerely in propoſing 
Dudley? 308, &c. grants the Lord 
*Darnly leave to go info Scotland, 

- 861d. her Diſſimulation with regard 

to Mary, 309—312 gives the Lord 

Daray leave to go into Scotland, 


e we diſſusdes her from it, and pro- 


315 endeavours to divert Q. Mary 
rom marrying him, 318 ſends 
"Throckmorton about it, and to en- 


Courage the Scozch Malecontents, 
319 her Artifice with reſpect to the 
Scotch Malecontents. 320 furniſhes 
them with Money, ibid. ſends an 
Ambaſſador to Q. Mary, and de- 
mands that the Lord Darnly ſhould 
be delivered up, 321 difcovers Q. 
Marys Deſigns by means of Ruxby, 


329 gives the Scorch Fugitives Aſ- 


Jurances of her Protection, 330 her 
Behaviour at the News of Q. Mary's 
*being brought to Bed of a Prince, 
id, and 331 Q. Mary ſends her a 
Letter, 331 the K. of France ſends 
- Her an Embaſſe, 335 vifits Oxford, 
336 where ſhe makes a Latin 
Speech, ibid. n. the Parliament 


preſſes her to declare Q. Mary her 


* _ preſumptive Heir, 336— 339 which 


throws her into great Perplexity, 
339 her Speech to the Parliament, 
340, exc. ſends Ambaſſadors into 
France to treat about the Reſtitution 


of Calais, 367 Reaſons of ber not 


entering i to a War with France, 
370 pretended to be deſirous of 


Matrying the Archduke of Auſtria, 
370 ſends the E. of Suſex to the 
Emperour to treat about it, ibid. 


never treated about marry ing any 
bur Catholick Princes, 371 receives 


an Embaſſy from Ma/covy, ibid, 
concerns herſelf in the Preſervation 


of the Huguenots, 374 procutes 


thema Peace, ibid a Marriage pro- 
poſed between her and the B. of 


_ Hnjou, ibid. the Merchants ate im- 

Portunate with her for a War with 

© Spain, 375 Q. Mary ſends to defire 

| her Protection and Leave to retire - 
into her Dominions, 377 ſends Sir 

Francis Knolles to comfort her, 379 


' refuſes to ſee her till ſhe had cleared 
- herſelf of her Husband's Murder, 


380 but her Aim in that was only 
to detain her, till ſhe had adviſed 


with her Council about what was 

to be done with her, 380— 383 had 
a perſonal Jealouſy againſt her for 
being handſomer than herſelf, 382 


reſolves to detain her in Priſon, ib. 
acted not fincerely in this Matter, 
ibid. &c. is made Umpire between 


the two Parties in Scotland, 384. 
appoints a publick Examination at 
Tork of Q. Mary's Conduct, 385, 
 —&e. puts off the Matter till ano- 


ther time, and why, 396 hath ſeve- 
ral private Conferences with the 


E. of Murray, 397 is informed by 


him of a Deſign againſt her, ibid. 
he ſhews her Q. Mary's Letters, 
ibid. the lends him 2000 J. ibid. 


ſends the Huguenors an Aid, 398 


a quarrel happens between her, 
the K. of Spain, and D. of Alva, 
ibid. ſeizes upon ſome of the K. of 
Spain's Money that was going to the 
Lou. Countries through England, 


399 the Spaniſh Ambaſſador libels 
her, ibid. ſupports Secretary Cecil 


againſt the Attempts of ſome 
Lords, 401 reſtrains by Proclama- 
tion the Engliſh from cruizing on 


the Spaniards, 402 makes an Alli- 
ance with the Czar, ibid. is in- 
formed of the D. of Norfolk's in- 


tended Marriage wih Q. Mary, 


405 commands him to deſiſt from 


it, 406 receives Letters from Score 
land about that Matter, 407 makes 
three Demands to the States of 


Scotland for Q. Mary, 423 their- 
Anſwer to her Letter, 424 lends 


the Huguenots Money, 425 and 
gives a Company of Volunteers 


leave to go and afliſt them, ibid. 


ſome of the Scotch Lords endea- 
WELD %ͤö;ÄÆ ͤ;Ä⁵”¹.1q³ vour 
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Vvour to bring her to an open Rup- 
ture with Scotland, 427, 428, 429 
ſends an Ambafſador into Scotland 
to complain of the Inroad made 
by the Scots and Carry, 428 ſends 
an Army into that Kingdom, 429, 
430. 431 Libels publiſhed there a- 


gainſt her, and with what view, 


429 the Q. of Scots Party make 


ber Umpire, 430 and fend Depu- 


ties to her, ibid. the King's Party 


depute Robert Pitcairn to her, 4331 
the Pope ſends a Bull to England © 
againſt her, 433 makes the Q. of 


Scots ſome captious Propoſals, 435, 
ec. a Marriage propoſed between 
her and K. Charles, 441 with the 
D. of Anjou ibid. orders a Con- 
ference between the two Scorch 
Parties at London, 442 Negotiati- 
ons about her Marriage with the 
D. of Anjou, 447 diſſembled in that 
Matter, ibid. makes a defenſive 
League with France, 452, 468, 
469, 470, Cc. ſends Kiiligrew to 
acquaint the K. of France with the 
| Reaſons of her Proceedings againſt 
the D. of Norfolk. 458 a remarka- 
ble Act paſſed to ſecure her Right, 
459. Cc. refuſes to give the Prince 
of Orange any Aid, 463 and for- 
bids their Ships coming into the 
Ports of England, ibid. ſends ſome 
Privy-Counſellors to examine Q. 
Mary, 466 the K. of France tries 
privately to create her ſome Di- 


ſturbances, 472 though he made all 


along the ſtricteſt Proteſtations of 
Friendſhip, 473 ſtands upon her 
Guard, ibid. the K. of Fran e offers 
to renew the League with her. 474 
propoſes a Match between her and 
the Duke of Alenſon, ibid. defires 
her to ſtand Godmother to his 
Daughter ibid. grows ſuſpicious of 
France with reſpe to Scotland, 
476, c ſends the E. of Worceſter 
do ſtand in her ſtead to K. Charles's 
Daughter, 481 what Aſſiſtance ſhe 
gave to the Rochellers, 482 reſolved 
to avoid a Rupture with France, 
ibid. the Regent of Scotland applies 
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with her, ibid. [declares plainly to 
+ the French” Ambaſſador that the 
- knew. the private Defigns of the 


Court of France againſt her, 487 : | 


is in great Tranquillity, 489 the D. 
of Alenſon deſires to come and ſee 
her, ibid. and 490, 491 the K. of 
France renews the Leag ue of Blois 


with her, 493 ſupplies underhand ii 
the Prince of Conde with Money, 
ibid. the States of the Low Coun- 


tries ſend to deſite her Aſſiſtance, 


zoo ſhe lends them Money, ibid. 


and 505 writes to K. Philip, 501 2 


Project to wreſt Ireland from ber, 


502 Prince Caſimir comes to her, 
506 the D. of Anjoa ſends again to 


treat of a Marriage with her, #bid- 


his Ambaſſador well received by 
the Queen, ibid. ſends Randolph 


to exhort E. Morton to govern with . 
more Moderation, 508 refuſes to 
give K. James the Eſtate of his 


Grandfather the E. of Lenox, 509 
Elizabeth, Daughter to Henry K. of 


France, contracted to K. Edward, 
* : 88 . 


Ely (Biſhop. of). see Grodrick » 
, = | 


Embden, the 


Engliſh ſet up -a Mart 


308 


Emperour. See Charles V, Ferdinans, 
Maximilian. =; 
Eſſex (E. of) See William Parr, 
Devereux. 1 


Eſte (Cardinal of) the Pope's Legate 


in France, 497 ſets on foot the 
League, 5 497 
D'Evereux (Walter) made E of A 
ſex, 465 goes to Ireland to con- 


quer Clanboy, 491 returns to Eng- 
land, and threatens the E. of Lei- 


ceſter 494 ſent back to Ireland with 
os Title of Earl-Marſhal, ibid. 
N 


of Leiceſter, . 494. u. 
Exeter beſieged by the Devonſhire Re- 


bels, 60 the Inhabitants greatly diſ- 
| treſſed 


to her for Aſſiſtance to take Edin - 4 1 
burgh. Caſtle, 485 makes a Treaty | 


| „„ 00G | 
— bis Widow married to the E. 
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© - >” reftoredt6 his Honours, 


—  (Marchioneſs of) her At- 
13 ee e 144 
Fa, tmoin France, 280 five 
| in Scotland, 1. 85 151 


Fagins comes over to England, 39 
made Hebrew Profeſſor at Cam- 
Sridgęe, ibid. u. cited to appear be- 
fore the Queen's Commiſſioners 

_ after he was dead, 191 bis Bones 

_ burnt, BF 
Fechnam (Dr.) ſent to bid Jane Gray 
+ prepare for Death, 9 76 
Felten in a Conſpiracy againſt Q. 
_ Elizaheth, 433 
Ferdinand the Emperour Charles V 


reſigus the Imperial Dignity to 
= him, 193, 228 dies, | + 312 
Feria (Conde d:) K. Philip's Ambaſ- 


ſador to Q. EFlizabeth, 222 exaſ- 
perates K. Philip againſt her, 277 
ſnuts up one of the Reſident's Ser- 
FVants in the Inquiſition, ibid. ſol- 
lluoccits the Pope to excommunicate 
Q Elizabeth, © ibid. 
Ferran Biſhop of St. David's depri- 
ved, 165 burnt, . 
Firſe-Fruits and Tenths reſtored by 
Q. Mary to the Pope, 190 an- 
nexed again to the Crown, 232 
Fitt- Alan E. of Arundel, 4 bis 
. Character, 10 fined 12,c00 I. b 


120 informs Mary of K. Edwards 
Death, and of the Deſign upon 
ber Perſon, 115 adhered to the 
- Romaſh Religion, 119 brings it 
about to have the Army ſent a- 
| inſt Q. Mary commanded by the 
D. of Northumberland, 125 per- 
ſuades ſome of the Counſellors to 
Act for Mary, 127 bis Speech to 


them, 128 ſent to inform Q. 
| a of what had been done for 
he 
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. Exerer (E of) viz. Courtney, 134 


| theE. of Warwick;83 impriſoned, 
91 which fat hard upon his Mind, 


r in Londen, 129. apprehends 
the D. of Northumberland, 130 


that Q. Elizaberh would have him 
for à Husband, 274 leaves Eng- 
land, 336 enters into a Plot a- 

gainſt Secretary Cecil, 40 
Flemings ; many, of them come to 
England, and bring the Art of 
making Bays and Says, 3098 


: Fluſhing, revolts trom a ag 


orſter (Sir John) Warden of the 
michel, 493 taken Priſoner, ibid. 
Forteſcue enters into a Conſpiracy a- 


gainſt Q. Elizabeth, 2095 
Framlingham, Q. Mary retitesthither, 
8 agg | | 115 


— (Affairs of) 18, 40, 63, 98, 


103, 198, 200, c. 227, 278, 
280, 298, 303, 373» 397» 425, 


440-452, 462, 490, 50 . 
| — (K. of) See Francis, Hen- 


| ry, Charles. Wars between France 


and England, 19, c. 200, c. 
between England and Spain, 197 
Francis I. K of France, dies, 19 
Francis II K. of France comes to 
the Crown, 251 preſſes Q. Eli- 
lixabeth to withdraw her Troops 
out of Scotland, 269 dies, 279 
French ſend the Scots an Aid, 42, 
242, 248 defeated by the Spa- 
niards, 202 recalled out of Scot- 
land, 270 levy 6009 Swiſs to de- 
ſtroy the Huguenots, 73 


G. : 
G Ardiner (Stephen) Bp. of Wincheſter, 
his Name ſtruck out from among 
the Regents, 3 does not readily 
comply with the General Viſitation, 
29 ſent to Priſon, ibid. hath the 


Benefit of a General Pardon, 35 O- 


penly oppoſes all Changes in Religi- 
on, 40 offers to clear himſelf in a 
Sexmon, ibid. but does it not to the 
Council's Satisfaction, and is ſent to 
the Tower, 41 deprived, 85 re- 
leaſed from his Impriſonmevt by Q. 
Mary, 131 adviſes her not to ſend 
for Cardinal Pool as Legate, 131 
the Reaſon of this Advice of bis, 
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2325148. 149; 192, perſwades her 
Tg eg Udon the] eformation by de- 


. to pu . 
© grees, 132 to compaſs his Ends he 


- writes to the}E ur, who pre- | 
| 1 3 had received News of the Deaths of 


Lord Chancellor, ibid. and 138 re- 
ſtored to his Biſhoprick, 138 an 


Order is expedited to him, impow- 


_ ering him {ſingly to grant Licences 
to Preachers, ibid. officiates at the 


Coronation of Q. Mary, 141 his vaſt 


Impudence in procuring the Repeal 


of the Divorce between K. Henry 


And Q. Catherine, which he had been 
the chief Promoter of, 145, 193 
had a great Influence over the Par- 


liament, 146 diſpleaſed at Pool's be- 
ing appointed Legare, 148 contrives 
means to haye him kept at a Diſ- 


tance, 149 truſted with the Nego- 


tiatien of the Marriage between Q. 
Mary and Prince Philip, 148, & c. 
no good Underſtanding between him 


and Pool, 150 denied all Juſtice in 
Chancery to ſuch as would not ſe- 


cond Q. Mary's Intentions, 152 his 
Intention in the Treaty of Marriage 


between Q. Mary and Philip, was 
chiefly, that England ſhould never 


come under the Dominion of Spain, 
153 acquires a great Reputation by 


the Management of that Affair. ibid. 


that Marriage advantageous to him, 
157 acculed of having influenced 


Q. Mary to extreme Rigour againſt 


_ What's Accomplices, 163 paſſionate- 
ly defired Q. Elizaberb's Death, 164, 
172 procures a Warrant e by 
ſome Privy- Counſellors for her Exe- 

. cution, 164, u. 

tions for the Biſhops to viſit their 
Dioceſes, 165 hath an Order from 


the Queen to purge the Church of 


all married Prieſts, ibid. one of the 
_ Commiſſioners to deprive the Arch- 
biſhop of York, exc. ibid. procures 


an Act confirming the Prerogatives 
of Qu. Mary, though ſhe was a Wo- 


man, and with what view, 167, 168 
marries the Prince Philip to Q. Mary, 
171 adviſes the Council to make 
uſe ot rigorous Methods, in order to 


| #eclaim the Troreltnats, 185 yindgr- 
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fers his Commiſſion for burning 
them to Bonner, 183 dies, 191 re- 
fuſed to fit down to Dinner till he 


Ridley and Latimer, ibid. felt ſome 
. Remorſe for his Sins, ibid. the 
Pope had promiſed him a Cardinals 
Fat, ibid. his Chai ater, bid, gc. 
baſe Son of Richard Woodville, 192 
Gates ( John and Henry] apprehended 
130 brought to their Tryal, 135 
Sir John condemned and executed, 
| . 137 
Gemblours (Battle of,) 53 


Germany (Affairs of,) 20, 84, 97, G. 


See Charles V. 


German Merchants: The Company of . 


them in England diffolv'd, 10: the 
Acts againſt them ſuſpended for 


three Years by Q. Mary, 155 


Ghent, Union or Pacihcation made 
there, 495 all the Popiſh Prieſts ex- 
pelled out of that City, 505 call in 
Prince Caſimir to their Aid, 50S 


Give Peace in our Time, O Lord, &c. 


Occaſion of that Petition, 65, n. 
Glaſcow (Caſtle of) beſieged by Q. Ha- 
rs Adherents, 5 


hinder her from marrying the 
Loid Darnly, ibid. forced to fly in- 
to England, ibid. recalled, 323 par- 
doned, 328 ſigns a Confederacy a- 
gainſt Q. Mary and Bothwell, 359 


Gloceſter (Biſhop of.) See Hooper: 
Goodrick Biſhop of Ely, one of the Re- 
ſent Ambaſlador to 


formers, 22 
France, 88 made Lord Chancellor, 
95 {ings Te Deum at the Report of 


Q. Mary's being brought to Bed of 


a Son, 189 ſcar Ambaſſador * 
; 185 
Gordon (George) E. of Huntley, forms 2 
Project of reſtoring the Old Religi- 
on in Scotland, 290 conſpires againſt 
the E. of Murray, 301 forms a 
Deſign of carrying off Queen Mary, 
and ee e to his Son, 301. 


302 defeated by the Ear] of Mur- 
ray, and taken Priſoner, 302 dies, 
| ibid. 
(George) 

1 TE 


. e 

Glencarn (E. of) forms a Deſign of 

carrying off Q Mary, 316 and to 
r 


Cbate lraut interceeds for him, 302 
tried for his Lite and condemned, ib. 
_ impriſoned at Dumber. ibid, and 
315 ſet at Liberty, iid. takes the 


Title of E. of Huntley, ibid. Botb- 


well joins with him, 329 perſwades 
bis Daughter to be divorced from 
Bothwell, 357 endeavours to hinder 


 —( George ) bis Son, the D. of 
a ſcruple of renewing the Nego 


- on with the Ear] of Morton, 482 
ſtrives to hinder it, 484 offers to 
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Suecours from France and the Ne- 
' therlands, 476 hath frequent Con- 


ferences with Seaton, 477 makes 
tiati- 


deliver up Edinburgh-Caftle upon 
certain Conditions, ib id taken with 


| Edinburgh-Caſtle, 486 and hanged, 


ibid. his Character, ibid. x. buri- 


Edinburgh from declaring for the 
Scotch Confederates, 360 forced to ed honourably by K. James, ib. 
withdraw into the Caſtle, ibid. e- Granville (Cardinal of,) 253, 279 
ſcapes, ibid. draws ſome Troops a- breaks off the Commerce between 
gainſt the E. of Murray, 383 is England and the Low. Countries, 308 
Send to retire, ibid. his ſuppoſed withdraws from the Council, 343 

Proteſtation about the E. of Mur- Grey (Henry) Marquiſs of Porſet, acts 
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ray's having been the occaſion of the 


King's Murder, particularly examin- 
ed, 414-422 makes up Matters with 
the Regent, 425 takes the Field a- 


gain, and ſtores the Caſtle of Brechin, 


432 forced to quit it, and fly to the 
Mountains, 433 
Regent of Scotland. | 483 
range (Lord of) one of the Heads of 
the Confederate Scots, tells Q. Mary 
there could be no hopes of Ac- 
commodation, unleſs ſhe put away 
Bothwell, 361 treats with her upon 
that Condition, ibid. ſhe puts her- 


ſelf into his Hands, and he conducts. 
ber to the Confederate Army, ibid. 


his Letter to her, 362 made Go- 
vernour of Edinburgh. Caſtle, 366 e- 
quips ſome Veſſels, and goes in queſt 
of Bothwell, 375 forces him to 
run aſhore, ibid. takes his Ship and 
| Servants, ibid. the Victory of the 
E. of Murray over Q. Mary chiefly 
owing to Lord Granges Conduct, 
377. *. reſcues the Lord Ldington, 
424 ſets him at Liberty, 428 as 
alſo the D. of Chatelraut, Lord Her- 
ris, &c. 430 he and his Adherents 


act for Mary, 429 See under Mary. 


refuſes the E. of Lenox Ammuniti- 
on, 432 helps the Queen's Party to 
become Maſters of Edinburgh, 460 
foi ms a Deſign of carrying off the 


Lords who were on the King's Side, 


461 Seaton confers with him, 477 
atffects a fort of Neutrality, 475 he 
and his Accomplices negotiate for 


treats with the 


as High-Conftable, 14 made D. of 


Suffolk, 87 Father to Jane Grey, ib. 
ſat as High- Steward at the Tryal of 
the D. of Somerſet, 93, n. ſent with 


the D. of Northumberland to give 
Jane Grey notice of her being to aſ- 
cend the Throne, 116 appointed by 
the Council to, command the Army 
raiſed againſt Q. Mary, 124 ſuffers the 
Counſellors to get out of the Tower, 
128 delivers up the Tower, 129 


ſent to the Tower, 130 ſet at Li- 


berth, ibid. enters into a Conſpira- 
cy with Wat againſt Q. Mary, 158 


betrayed and taken, 161 commit- 
ed to the Tower, ibid. tried and ex- 
ecuted, 162 


the Sentence againſt 
him confirmed, 169 


Grey (Fane) married to Guilford Dud- 


5 one of the E. of Farwick's Sons, 
6, 87, 106 the D. of Northum- 
berland per ſwades K. Edward, to ſet- 


tle the Crown upon her, 106, & c. 


Examination of her Right to the 


Crown, 113 'ſhe and Mary the only 
Competitors, 114 how old ſhe was 
when ſhe aſcended the Throne, 116 


her Character, ibid. underſtood 


French, Latin, and Greek, ibid. Ro- 
ger Aſcham once waiting upon her 


found her reading Plato's Works in 
Greek, ibid, u. the D. of Northum- 
berland goes with the D. of Suffolk 
to give her Notice of her being to 


' aſcend the Throne, 116 is extremely 
ſurprized at the News of it, 117 
accepts the Crown with great Re- 


luctance, 


- 
3 Sunn wed ii ms. 


Religion, 121 
E. of Arundel to give the Com- 


luctance, ibid. . withdraws to the 


Tower with the Council, ibid. and 


is proclaimed, 118 the People ex- 


_ preſs no Joy at her being proclaim- 
ed, ibid. a Vintner's Boy pillory'd 


3 5 


for making a Jeſt of ir, ibid. made 
open Profeſſion of the Proteſtant 
is perſuaded by the 


mand of the Army ſent ' againſt 


Queen Mary, not to the Duke of 


Suffolk, but to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, 125 ſends an Ambaſ- 

. {ador to the Emperour, 124 lays 
down the Title of Queen with more 
Joy than ſhe had taken it up, 129 
ſent to the Tower, 130 is brought 
to her Tryal, 147 and eee of 


High -Treaſon, ibid. Dr. Fechnam 


| ſent to her to bid her prepare ſor 


Death, and try to make her turn 
Papiſt, 162 is executed, ibid 


Grey (Catharine) married to the Lord 


Hertfort, 106 divorced from him, 
296 married privately to the E. of 


Herbert, ibid. ſent to the Tower, 


ibid. dies there, | ibid. 


(Aary) married to Martin Keys, 


1 3 16 
Grey (William) Lord of Milton, diſper- 


les the Rebels in Oxfordſhire, 58 
joins with Lord Reſt, and defeats 


the De vonſbire- Rebels, 6x com- 


mands the Engliſh Troops in Scot- 


land, 268 enters Scotland and be- 
ſieges Leith, ibid. Governour of 


Guiſnes, 206 committed to Priſon, 
(Regin F.. of Kent dies, 491 


Gregory XIII Pope, promotes the 
League in France, 497 ſends a Nun- 
tio ro Don John, Fot | 
help his Son to the Crown of Ire- 
land, 5 502 


miſſioners to reviſe the Liturgy, 


| | ; 224, 2. 
Guernſey, a horrible Piece of Barbarity 
committed there, Ts 196 


Guidotti employed by the E. of Har- 
wick to treat with France about the 
giving up of Boulogne, 79 


ee e 


Guiſnes taken by the French, 
Gun Powder firſt made in England, 293 


wanted to 


| $ Hami 
Grindal (Edmund) one of the Com- 
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France, 19, 242 perſwades K. Her- 
ry to recover Boulogne, 20 enters 


Naples, 200 fent to relieve Rome, 
ibid. recalled out of tral, 203, 204 
made Lieutenant-General of France, 
ibid. takes Calais, 205 pets theQ. 
Dowager of Scotland the Rege 


French Forces into Scotland, and at- 
tack Q Elizabeth, 242 obtains an 
Order fr | 

of Scotland not to ſuffer any other 


Religion there but the Roman-Ca- 


tholick, 243 a Deſign formed a- 
gainſt him, 279 at the Head of the 
Catholick Faction in France, 280 of- 
fers Q. Mary in Marriage to the K. 
of Navarre, 297 throws the two 
Factions into a War, 298 maſlacres 
the Huguenots at Vaſſy, ib. beſieges 
Orleans, 303 killed. 45614. 
D. of) hath frequent Conte- 


o 


rences with the Scers, 473 rules at 
the Court of Fran:e, 479 ſends Mo- 
ney to the Lord Granges Brother, ih. 
the Head of thej Catholick . 
497 ſupports the League, ib. 


H. | 
Adington-Caſtle taken by the Ex- 
4 gliſh, 42 beſieged by the Scots and 
French, 43 relieved, 44 D'eſſe At- 
tempts to ſurprize it, ibid. demo- 
liſhed by che Engliſh, 


: 6 
Hales (Judge) refuſes to ſet his Hand 


to the Act of the Settlement of the 


Crown on Jane Grey, 107 mak, 5 
ib . 
Hames taken by the French, 206 


139 drowns himſelf, 


Hamburgh (City of) petitions that th: 
Company of German Mercbailts 
might be reſtored, 6 101 
4 (James) E. of Arran, Re- 
gent of Scorland ; the D. of Somer, et 
offers him a Peace, 25 retires to 
Sterling with the Queen, 27 be- 
ſieges Browghty-Caitle, 42 the K. of 
France creates him D. of Chatelrane 
and gives him a Penſion of 10.0004. 


— 


per Annum, 43 ſuffered himielt to 


be governed by the Archbiſhop of St. 

Andrews, 85 perſwaded by the Q. 

: | | Dowager, 
OR 


egency, : 
228 adviſes K. Francis to ſend © 


* 
* ; 
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om K. Henry to the Regent 


206 


ber, 103, 228 ſent to chaſtize the 
Proteſtants of Cupre, . 245 per- 
 Tſwades the t to conſent to a 
Truce, 247 comes over to the Con- 
' Federate Proteſtants, 
at their Head, ibid. his Conduct 
. ambiguous, 290 
venues in France, 304 conſpires to 
. aſſaſſinate the E. of Murray, 301 
loſes his Government of Dunbarton, 
161d. forms a Deſign of carrying off 
the Queen, 316 joins with tome o- 
ther Lords to prevent her marrying 
with Darzly, ibid. in France, 266 
demands the Regency of Scotland, 
412 obtains a Patent of Q. Mary, 
for it, ibid. refuics to make Sub- 


miſſion to K. James, 430 ſent to 


Priſon by the E. of Murray, 414 


"treats with the Regent of Scotland, 


483 dies, 493 an Account of him, 
„ ibid. u. 


Hamilton (——) Son to the D. of Cha- 


telraut and E. of Arran, informed 
that he was to be put under an Ar- 


reſt in France, 248, 270 flies into 
Scotland, 248 brings his Father over 
- to the Confederate Proteſtants, ibid. 


fancied that Q. Elizabeth would ac- 


cept him in Marriage, 274 diſco- 
vers a Plot of the D. of. Chatelraut, 


Murray, | 2 
| Hamilzon (Fames) kills the E. of Mur- 


ray, 426, >. offered a Reward to 


kill Admiral Coligny, ibid. 
Hamiltonians, who they were, 364, 365 


invited by the E. of Murray to come 
in to him, 365 refuſe to acknow- - 


ledge him for Regent, 366 fign an 
Aſſociation at Dunbarton, ibid. 
Hampton-Court ; the Inhabitants about 
that Place complain of the ineloſing 
of a Park by K. Henry, 56. Confe- 
ac „ . ä RE. 3 
riey Bi of Hey the 
4 of . for Seo kneel 
at the Maſs, 144 deprived, 165 
Harper (Sir George) brings the City 


Train'd-Bands over to Mats Side, 


159 forſakes bim, and informs the 


Court of hisDefigns, 77% 


248 and is ſet 
is denied his Re- 


and E. of Huntley againſt the E. of 
91 


* 
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_ Buckimghamfhire againſt Q Mary, 124, 
a g 


he declares for her, proclaims 
JOS BOON, n 


Peer, © | 141, 
Havre de Grace; the Engliſh take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, 300 driven out thence, 


| | 30 
Hawkins (Sir John) inſulted by the Spa. 


niſh Fleet, | 375 
Haynault, Diſſenſions there, 505, 506 


Heath Biſhop of Worceſter deprived, 100 


_ reſtored to his See, 138 Archbiſhop 
of York, 193 made Lord-Chance]- 
lor, ibid. refuſes to Crown Q. Eliza- 
beth, 231 abſents himſelf from the 
Parliament, 8 . 235 
Henry VIII (King,) his Will is opened, 
2 orders that the Princeſſes his 
Daughters ſhould not marry with- 
out the Conſent of his Executors, 3. 
his Funeral Obſequies are performed 
with great Ceremony, 14 ſome 
 watry Matter runs through his Cof- 
fin, ibid. ſome of the Revenues of 
the Chantries, c. employed to pay 
his Debts and Legacies, 34 his Di- 
vorce with Q. Catharme repealed 
147 had, according to Cardinal Pool, 

_ drawn more Money from his People, 
than all the King's his Predeceſſors 
from the Norman Conqueſt, 278 
debaſed the Coin, . 
Henry II X. of France, is perſwaded by 


the D. of Guiſe and Cardinal of Lor- 


rain to recover Boulogne, 19 refu- 


ſes to ratify the Treaties between 


France and England, 20, 40 aſſiſts 
the Scots, 23 ſends a rough Meſſage 
to the Protector about Bullemberg, 
40 enters the Boulonois, 63. See 
Boulogne. A Marriage negotiated 
between K. Edward and one of his 

Daughters, 88 ſends an Embaſſy to 
England with the Order of St. Mi- 
chael to K. Edward, ibid. falls out 
with the Pope, 98 proteſts againſt 
the Council of Trent, ibid. declares 
War againſt Germany, 103 con- 


cludes a Truce with K. Philip, 198 


breaks it, ibid. ſollicits che Queen 
Regent of Scotland, to a Rupture 
with England, 204 uſes all his In- 
1 teroſt 


ty" _ 


King and Queen of England, 241 
and not to ſuffer any other Religion 
in Scotland but the Catholick, 243 
formed the Project of uniting; Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland to the Mo- 


narchy of France, 250 perſecutes 


the Proteſtants in his Kingdom, 251 
„„ „„ + 
Henry III K. of France, 492 makes 


War upon the Huguenots, ibid. re- 


news with Q. Elizabeth the League 
of Blois, 493 declares himſelf Head 


of the League againſt the Huguenots, 


498 reſolves to ſuffer no other Re- 
ligion but the Catholick, ibid. grows 


jealous of the Duke of Guiſe, or 


grants the Hyuguenots a. Peace, ibid. 
plunges bimſelf into Pleaſures, ibid. 


| defired te get rid of his Brother the 


D. of Anjou, 506, 507 
Herbert 3 William) one of the Gen- 
tlemen of rhe Privy-Chamber, ap- 


pointed one of the Regents by K. 


Henrys Will, 3 diſperſes the Re- 
bels in Wiltſhire, 57 made E. of 
Pembroke, 107 2 Stickler for 
Jane Grey, 127 declares for Mary, 
ibid. marches againſt Mat, 160 
commands the Exglih Troops in the 
Spaniſh Service, 202 plots againſt 
Secretary Cecil, 401 confined to his 
_ Houſe, „ 407 
Hereticks ; ancient Statutes againſt them 
revived, 179 the Courts of France 
and Spain combine in their Deſtructi- 
on, 323 See Proteſtants. Reformed. 

_ Hugnenots. 8 


Heron (Sir George) killed, 4593 


Herris (Lord.) See Maxwell. 


Heſſe. See Landgrave. 


Higford the D. of Norfolk's Secretary; 


ordered by his Maſter to decypher 


Q. Mary's Letters, and burn them, 
453 he hides them in his Chamber, 
ibid. the D. delivers to him Money 


* from France to diſtribute in Scotland, 
455 taken up and confeſſes all, ibid. 
| Holbeach Biſhop of Lincoln, one of the 


_ Retormers, 


22 
 Hg/gare Archbiſhop ef Tork, one of the 
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tereſt at Rome to have Q Elizabeth 
declared a Baſtard, 223 orders his 
Son and Q. Mary to take the Title of 


Reformers, 22 ſent to the Tower, 
142 deprived, 165 Prince Philip 


_ obtains a Pardon for him, 132 


Holland. See Lom - Countries. 
Holſtein (D. of) ſeeks Q. Elizabeth in 
Marriage, - 25 | 


| . 3 274 . 
Hooper made Biſhop of Glouteſter, 8g 83 


ejected and impriſoned, 138, 169 
burnt, 4 182 
Horn (Count) withdraws from the 


Council of the States of the Low- 


Countries, 343 retires to his own 
Houſe, 372 hanged, 373 
Hoſpital (Michael) Commiſſioner of the 
EK. of France treat about the Re- 
ſtitution- of Calais, his Speech, 367 
Howard (Thomas) D. of Norfolk, K. 
_ - Henry deſigned to give his Eſtate to 
ſome new Peers which he intended 
to create, 12, 2. the Duke defires 


the King to ſertle it on the Prince of 


Wales, ibid. is excepted out of the 
Pardon granted by K. Edward, 15 
releaſed by Q. Mary, 131 conſti- 

tuted High- Steward at the Tryal of 
the D. of Northumberland, &c 1 
the Q. grants him a Pardon, 1b. 
his Attainder reverſed, 146 put at 


the Head of 600 of the Trained- 


Bands, to go and oppoſe Mat, 158 
dies., EE | 1 
Howard (Thomas) ſecond Son to the D. 

of Norfolk, created Viſcount Bindon, 


| 231 
Howard (Thomas) Son to the E. of 


Surrey, Warden of the Northern 
Marches, brings a Reinforcement to 
the Engliſh Troops in Scotland, 270 
made Knight ot the Orfer of St. Mi- 
chael, 335 one of the Commiſſi- 


oners at the York-Conference, 386 : 
orders the E. of Weſtmoreland to kill . 


the E. of Murray, 387 reſolves to 
have him killed another Time, 397 
prevails by an Artifice upon the E. 
of Murray not to produce the Proofs 
againſt the 
him to do Q. Elizabeth Homage 
for Scotland, 391 his Conduct diſ- 
covered to Q. Elizabeth, 397 hath 
frequent Conferences with Liding- 


ton, ibi plots againſt Secretary 


Cecil, 401 project of a Marriage 


between 


* 
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between him and O. Mary, 386, 403 | 


_  defires the E. of Leiceſter to acquaint 
Q. Elizabeth with it, 405 Q. Eliza- 


_ beth commands him to give overall 


Thoughts of it, 406 withdraws 
from Court, ibid. retires to Norfolk, 


407 comes to Court again, and is 


Jent to the Tower, 407, 411 his 
- *Accomplices are diigraced, 407 re- 


leaſed from the Tower, 434 per- 


-{waded by Ridolpho and Leſley to en- 


gage again in the Q. of Scots Intereſt, 


453 diſcovered, 454 apprehended 


- and iſent to the Tower, ibid bis 


Confeſſion, 456 faid the Papers he 
received from. Ridolpho 
ibid. brought to his Tryal, 463 
condemned, 465 and executed, ib. 
died a Proteſtant, 465, 466 his 
Deſigu in trying to marry Q — 

| ibid. 

Howard (William) Lord of Effingham, 
one of the Plenipotentiaries at the 
Congreſs of Cambray, 221. dies, 


291, 7. 


| - Hwurenets, the Reformed Proteſtants in 


France ſo called, 280 one of the 


two Factions in that Kingdom, ib. 


ſupported by Catharine de Medicis, 
1 geo fall 5. ws the Catholick 
Faction, ibid. maſſacred at Vaſſy, ib. 
ſurprize Orleans, ibid. ſend to Q. 
Elizabeth for Aſſiſtance, aud make 
2 Freaty with her, ibid. make Peace 
with the K. of France, 303 drive 
the Engliſh out of Havre de Grace, 
ibid. the Court of France raiſes an 


Army to deſtroy them, 373 ſtand 


upon their Defence, ibid. Q. Elixa- 


berth procures them a Peace, 374 


the Perſecution againſt them re- 
newed, 398 Q. Elizabeth ſends 
them 100,000 Crowns of Gold and 
Artillery, ibid. defeated, 425 a- 
muſed by the K. of France with a 
Peace, 441 a Plot to extirpate them 
zt once, 448, 449. 2 K. 
Charles diſſembles towards them, in 
order to draw them into his Snares, 
462 maſſacred at Paris, 471 be- 
neged in Rochelle, 481, 490 get a 
Peace, 490 K. Henry III makes War 
upon them, 492 aſſiſted by the D. 


were burnt, 


January (Edict of,) b } 


of. 
Condé, hc. 496 obtain an advanta- 
geous Peace, ibid. new Meaſures 


taken to root them out, i614, ſoli- 


cit a general metting of the States 
in France 497 enter into a Counter- 
League, 01 obtain a Peace, ibid. 
Hull; Project of erecting it into a 
Mart- Town. 102 
Hume (Lord) ſtands neuter, 431, 475 
his Caſtles taken, 431 releaſed. 486 


——(Caſtle) inveſted by the „ 
; | ; 2 


Humieres, the firſt that ſigned the 
League in France, 497 
Hunſdon (Lord) carries the K. of France 
the Order of the Garter, 308 Go- 
vernment of Berwick, 5. n. 


Huntington (E. of) takes the D. of Suf- 


folk, and conveys him to the Tower, 
1 


Ames (Prince) of Scotland born, 330 
Baptized after the manner of the 
Romiſh. Church, 333 brought from 
Sterling to Edinburgh, 351 deliver- 
ed to the E. of Marr, and carried 
to Sterling, 355 the Q. his Mother 


goes to viſit him, 356 ſhe reſigns 


the Crown tb him, 363 crowned, 
364 Q. Elizabeth's Commiſſioners 
demand him in Hoſtage, 443 aPlot 
to carry him away to Spain, 477 
his Governour and Tutors, 507, 508 
is ſet on againſt the E. of Morton, 
ibid. takes the Reins of the Govern- 
ment in his Hands, 509 ſends an 
Ambaſſador to Q. Elizabeth. to ac- 
quaint her with it, 509 and to de- 
mand the Eſtate of the E. of Lenox, 
ibid. and to deſire a renewal) of the 
Alliance between Scotland and Eng- 
,, ß 
298 
arnac (Battle of) | 425 
1 (Anthony) comes to England 
from Muſcovy, 5 
Ferſey, a Sea-Fight between the Engliſh 
and French near that Ifland, 64 it 
was tumour'd that the D. of Somer- 


ſet intended to fly thither, 72 
Images ordered to be burnt, 77 
by 


Incleſures, Act about them paſſed 


the 
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' 1 the Lords, but thrown out by the 
Commons, 57 Commiſſioners a- 


bout them appointed by the Pro- 
tector. 


England, 200 Diſturbances in the 


Loo Countries about the Inquiſition 

ſer u 342, 343. 

Inſurrections in England, 55 Cauſes of 
them, ibid. in Wiltſpire, 55. Devon- 


being ſet up there, 


- ſhire, 58 Norfolk, 61 Yorkſhire, 62 


Interim granted to the Proteſtants, 


Cs. 6 
John (Lord St.) appointed by K 
Henry's Will one of the Regents of 


the Km. 3 made High - Treaſurer, 


—=— ( Oliver ) created a Baron, 231 


bh Frederick Elector of Saxony, de- 
feated ànd taken Priſoner by the 


Emperout; ST 
hn (Don) of Auſiria, 
pretended to have a Deſign of 
marrying him, 455. 459 made Go- 
vernour of the Low. Countries, 497 
bath ſeveral Conferences with the 
King of France; &c. about extir- 
pating the Huguenots, ibid. comes 
and takes Pofleflion of the Lou- 
Countries, 498 his Character, ibid. 


* 


tried to become K. of Tunis, ib. 
and of matrying Mary Q. of Scots, 


and thereby becoming K. of Great- 
Britain, ibid. formed the Deſign of 
ſubduing the Netherlands, ibid. and 
499 ſeizes Namur, &c. ibid. the 
States declare War againſt him, 
zoo ſends for Troops from Italy, 
ibid. defeats the confederate States 
o3 attacks the 
Camp of the 
makes them ſome Propoſals of 


Peace, ibid. receives an Aid, and 


attacks them, ibid. a Conſpiracy 
againſt him, 506 dies, ibid. 


Ireland erected into a Kingdom by the 


Pope, 187, 193. Reflections on the 
State of that Kingdom upon Q. 
Elizabeth's Acceſſion, 259 Com- 
Motions there by Shan O-neal, 372 
troubles there, occaſioned by the 


K. of Spain, ibid. a Project formed 
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. 
Inquiſition; à kind of one erected in 


39 
Q. Mary 


Keys (Martin) Groom- porter, mar- 


nfederates, o 


2 22 
1 7 


n, e 
Julius III choſen Pope, 84 gives 
his Cardinal's Hat to his Monkey- 


K. of France, 98 communicates ro 


the Conſiflory his Defign of ſend- 
ing Pool over as Legate into Eng- 
land, 148 his Artifices to get the 


Goods of Monaſteries in Ezgland 


reſtored, 175, exc. publiſhes a Bull, 
excommunicating thoſe who were 


poſſeſſed with them, 185, dies, 
c 5 | ; 178, 186 


Fuſtices of Peace, ordered by the Pri- | 


vy-Council to place Spies upon 
every Pariſh, 1 


Arne (Sir Edward ) ſent Am- 


baſſador - to Rome, 181 diſſuades 
bf Pope from recalling Cardinal 


| | 203 
 Kenninghall, Q. Mary retires thither, 


„„ e 
Rent ( Sheriff of) refuſes to aſſiſt 
Wyat, 158 defeats Knevel, ibid; 
(E.of) See Grey. £ 


Ker, a Tanner, heads the Norfolk Re- 
bels, 61 eres a Tribunal under 
the Oak of Reformation, 16 hanged, 


62 


ried to the Lady Mary Grey, 106 


_ Killigrew ſent Ambaſſador to the Ger- 


man Proteſtants, 221 ſent to Scot- 
land, 330 ſent to France, 458 
King ſton (Sir Anthony) his unhand- 


ſome Uſage of the Mayor of Bod- - 


min I 
Knolles (Sir Robert) ſent by O. Eli- 
zabeth to comfort Q. Mary, 379 

— ( Sir Francis) the E. of Lei- 


ceſter marries his Daughter, 494 . 
Knox animates the Scorch Protettants, 
e 200 


A „ 5 
2 Andgrave of Heſſe comes to the 
Emperour upon à Safe Conduct, 
39 is by a very vile Fraud of the 
Emperour made Pri'oner, ibid. 
Tandſquenets entertained by the Pro- 


+ 


teQor, 4 


keeper, ibid. n. quarrels with the 


187 | 


44 
Laſco © 
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Saves talent 4 
Gs 2 the Reformers, 22. 
8 8 him 
dine he d at. gutt, 36% py 
IF ey, ao the Tower, 190 
* Dy nn dit .: + at Oxford 170 

- And is excommunicated i 1 Werte 
188 his Character, ibid. #2 
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#1 ftored by a. Treaty, 
1 3 15 Taurence (St. Battle f) 


Teſh 5 John) waits if 9. "Mary 
France, 282 his Adyice to ber, Ba. 


Ei . Bithop, of Naß, ibid. endeavours 
do have the Prior of st. Andrew? 


. arreſted” in E Trance, 1. Bothwell 92 A | 
Joins with Hm, 329 ; enfeayoursto +2 Lorin (Cardmal c f) manages 1 2 #3 
oder Peg 3 from. Jaring for : ed of Erance, 19,198! perſuatics 2 
the Scotch Confederates: 360 one *the K. of pt ee, 15 
of the Comiullighers at 8 Pith the Pope againſt Spain; 1 
Confetence, 386 Py ors = [2 Fox to:Rome, ibid. gets che Queen 

of the P. of . ioten t tro er of Scotland the-Regenty, 

_. marry, her, 404,.H kues for ere. 228 ideites K. Philip to ſend Forces 


* largemens, 407 . 
promotes e ee, 1. 
cConfined, ibi de 
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Teague between the K. of. France aid Tidington, Sebrefarg of W 305 
i the Pope, 199, bety⸗ een France and bath a Confererice at Ber zwick wit 
. England, hs c 3 E. of Bedford: gl . Mary's 
BJ g 1 in France for the Extjrpation. | + ef » 312 joins Q * 3765 
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med , the aud the Earl Kat. ibid. n. ſetup in Cnurches, 53, 90 . 
3 Husband fer to the ae by W confirmed y the Patliament, 77 
" Elizabeth;.. hid. corrected, 86 reviſed hy Q. Aida 


contributes to her Misfortune, 28 is 
TT 
Dollars; 


Eini- 
for her, 5 ſendin ing 


ä 0 
wy Br fone -- 4% - he 70 8 take ce . 


| pints: LI Ia ; Oy 1 As #8 
Tondon, 44 adviſes the Af Ns * 
folk to ſeize Os Alizabeib, 4 dee 


e I - EXſtefs- from th. r 
Cob ha. 4 750 and ſends theme 
*yond | ea, 80 A. *aken in Cu Ga. K 

* * zbide. 855 the Tower 457 en 
ned befofé the Conia; 11d. ˖ 


. out of En Lai 


l *of Storlint;: 40 . wa 77 


"Beth's Order, 226 and by 3 
x} ibid n. 
| he, Q. Mary Atempts to raiſe Mo- 
lat Way, but ig refuſed, 20 
As againſt them tepealed, 


into Scerlan, and attack QiElidu- 
. beth, 272 ds Pretence for ex- 
ting Ti wibles' in Scotland, and W- ij 

French Troops abiHers Wa 
248 add rhat in order to 
attack with them Q. Eliz. 


ne 2 0 % 


:- Overture: of a; Marriage between 


Flt hin, 6 de „ 
„ Vrites- 10 05 Mary to -removyerthe -- 
E. of Murray. 301 makes the 


arles e Aebi, and Mary Q. 
thand, 302 preſſes it, 304 


..of - Mark (Count 4 l) 
| his Advice 0. G. Mary, 305, &c. 


6 at evotes ne r l Cott 
the had made them, 372 
Troops, ibid. puts the e 
ment into the D. of Alva We, 


niſu Ships, 463 takes the Brill, 

Marr 0 E. of ) See Ad: . 

Mart- Towns, Project prone TIO wo | 
ſuch in England. 3 


to Scotland, 267 is for invading. 
England immediately; ibid. his Ad- 
vice to Mary Q. of Scotland, 282 
Marryr (Peter) invited over to Eng- 
land by Cranmer, 39 made Divi- 


is forced to leave that place and 
retires to Cranmer for Refuge, 139 
leaves England, 140, u. his Wife is 


© | formed a Deſign of placing her up- 
— 15 on the Throne of England, 320. 
* 2 Go the K. of France i in a ſort 
er Gaptivity, < 462 

„ ien antritt ( Affaits of) 262, 279, 
308. 342, 372, 398, 426, 440, 
;» 163 479» 4925 404. 495, 498, cc. 
i. - 563, 5og Diſturbances between 
| |: England and them, 308 governed 
bx 2 Council of State, 494 revolt 
1 kom the K. 8 8 . 8 
E171 

5 Tat, 

2 Maitland ( E. of +; ſent ny 

5 e confederate Scors. to O. Eliza- 


HY 266: ſent Ambaſſador from Q. 
Mary, 291 


Coligny with an Army, 


Werrelins II Pope, 186 prepares for a 


ibid. dies, ibid. 


dom, 103 favours the Proteſtants, 


228 looks coldly on them, 229 


Daughter the Princeſs Mary, ind 


Cutes the Proteſtants in Scotland, 
243 —249 retires to Leith, 268 and 
from thence to Edinburgh, 268, 
dies, TE - 
Margaret Datcheſs of Parma made 
Governeſs of the Low- Countries, 


preſent her a Perition, 343 is forced 


1 0 bear with their preaching pub- -_ 
F, d and At. Jeng! LD 1 it, . 
* "Y Oo 4. * N 5955 


„ - great Reformation in the Church, 
; 2 e 53 the King and Council intended 
ane 10. Dowager of Scotland 

_ obtains the Regency of that King- 


bid. js chiefly ſupported by them, 


? gives them Permiſſion to celebrate - 
divine Service in their own way, 
230 breaks the Peace with England, 
204 tortifies ſywmouth, ibid. nego- 
-tigtes a Marriage between her 


the Dauphin of France, 264 perſo- 


353 ar Which ſeveral Noblemen 
are diſguſted; ibid. the Proteſtants 


dus up, and butied in 4 n 


- | * ARY (Princeſs ) was at the Read 
Mansfeld:  ( Count) joins Admiral 2 


45 


of the Popiſh Party, 22 writes to 
the Protector, complaining of the 
Progteſs made in the Reformation, 
29 refuſes to receive the e | 


to force her to it, ibid. and 88 
me Emperour interceeds in her be- 
balf, 53 will not comply with che 
Changes made in Religion, 85 bad 


an Intention of going out of tha 


Em. ibid. but is prevented, ibid. 
her Brother loſes much of the Af= 
fection he had for her, ibid. the 
E. of Warwick forms the Projeck 
of excluding her from the SO 
ſion to the Crown, ibid. and 00 
the Buſineſs of thę Suceſſion very 

intricate at her coming to the 

Crown. 109, Cc. Examination c 

der Right to it, 113 ſhe and Jans 
Grey the only Competitors, 114 
- had _ to fall into the Snare laid 


fo der Hy the B. of Northumber- 
A 


land, 10S and 114 is in formed 2 
the E. of Adel of the Kings 
Death, and the Deſign upon ber 
; Perſon, 115 rerires-to homing . 


FS l ibid. ited: to hs 
: bes S. 5 fs. 8 
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Couned, and requires them to 
proclaim her Queen, ibid. repairs 


- to l ee in Suffolk, 
_  #bzd. the | 
© thither, ibid. takes there the Title 


eaſons of her going 


of Queen, ibid. proclaimed at 
Norwich, ibid. ſends a. circular 


Letter to all the Nobility to come 
And affiſt her, ibid. was extremely 


addicted to the Romiſh Church, 


1321 the People's Hatred to the D. 


of Northumberland turns to her 


Advantage, 124 the Counties of 


Suffolk and Norfolk declare for her, 
123, 124 poſitively promiſes to leave 


| Religion in the ſame State ſhe found 


ir, 124 many Lords and Gentlemen 
come to offer her their Service, 


80 and oppoſe her, ibid. Bithop 


1 Ridley, in a Sermon at St. Paul's, 


diſplays her Attachment to the Ro- 


miſh Religion, 126 which the ne- 


ver forgave him, ibid. makes a 


great Frogrefs in Norfolh and Suf- 
Poll, 127 Sir Edward Haſting; and 


' fix Men of War declare for her, 


bid. ſeveral of the Council reſolve 
_ to act for her, 127 
ber in London, 129 is proclaimed 


they proclaim 
by the D. of Nertbumberland at 


Cambridge. 130 the whole Km. de- 
.  Clares for her, ibid the makes her 


4. Entry into London, with her Siſter 


_ Elizabeth, 131 releaſes the D. of | 
:Norfotk, Gardiner, &c. from the 


Tower, ibid. conſults ſome of her 
Friends about the Manner of re- 
_ Ronng the Old Religion, ibid. was 


» diipoſed to force the Km. imme- 
___ Gately to embrace it, ibid. was de- 


termined to ſend for Cardinal Pool 
2s Legate, ibid. perſuaded by the 
Emperour to proceed only by de- 


grees in pulling down the Reſor- 


mation, 132 atthe Funeral of K. 


Edward the had a Service in her 


"Chapel according to the Rites of 


tdbe t hurch of Rome, 133 declares 


that ſhe would not force Men's 


Conſcier ces in Matters of Religi- 


r n 
on, ibid. the Roman Catholicks are 
confident of her Intentions to re- 
ſtore their Religion, ibid. ſhe diſ- 
covers her Intentions by a Procla- 
mation, 134 forbids her Subjects 
the giving one another the Names 
of Papiſts or Hereticks, 464. re- 
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wards her Friends, 141 is crowned, 
ibid. remits the Subſidies granted 
by the laſt Parliament to K. Ed- 


ard, 142 the Methods ſhe and 


her Court took to Influence Elec. 


tions, and get a Parliament at hor 


Devotion, ibid. &c. engages the 
Houſe of Lords in her Intereſts, 
143 ſhews her Siſter Elixabeth no 


longer any Affection, 145 is jea- 
| | lous of her, upon account of the 
hid. and others raiſe Forces for her, 
ibid. the Council raiſes an Army to 


E. of Devonſhire's Love for her, 


whom ſhe herſelf intended to mar- 


ry, ibid. Commendone hath a pri- 
vate Audience with her, 148 the 


3 Emperour projects a Marriage be- 
tween her and his Son Philip, ibid. 
ſhe tells Commendone that ſhe de- 


figned to reſtore the Pope's Au- 
thority in England, ibid. demands 
Pool for Legate, ibid. ſhe asks Com- 


mendone whether Pool might not 
have a Diſpenſation to marry, 149 | 
the Emperour endeavours to hinder 
Pools being fent as Legate, ibid. 


writes to Q. Mary about it, and 
propoſes the Marriage of his Son 
with her, ibid. which ſhe accepts 
of, 150 Pool keeps a conſtant Cor- 
reſpondence with her, and perſuades 
her to be immediately reconciled to 


the Holy See, ibid. the Houſe of 
Commons addreſs her againſt her 
Marriage, 251 ſhe diſſolves the Par- 


liament, ibid. intruſts Gardiner with 


the Negotiation of her Marriage. 


153. her Dowry, how much, 154 
grants a Pardon to the Marquis 


of Northampton, 157 ſuſpends the 
Execution of the Act againſt the 
German Merchants, ibid. com- 
plaints and Murmurs againſt her 
Marriage, ibid. which break out 


into Wyat's Conſpiracy, 158 ſends 
a Herald to Vyat with a Pardon, — 
. e 
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dc 
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- ke would but lay d 
ibid. ſacrifices Jane Grey to her 


* 


Safety, 161 pardons 600 of Wyar's 
Accomplices,163 -hath a Deſign 0 


utterly deftroying the Reformati- 


on, 161, 165 gives Inſtructions to 


the Biſhops to viſit their Dioceſes, 


165 gives Gardiner orders to purge 


the Church of all married Prieſts, 


ibid. deprives ſome Biſhops, ibid. 


obliged to check the Zeal of the 
_ Houſe of Commons, 167 an Act 
to confirm her Prerogatives though 


ſhe was a Woman, ibid. her Mar- 


Triage approved by the Parliament, 
169 meets Prince Philip at Win- 
cheſter, 171 
to him by Gardiner, ibid. pro- 
claimed Q. of England, Naples, 


where fhe is married 


Feruſalem, &c. ibid. upon hearing 


Pools Speech, ſhe fancied that ſhe 
felt a Child ſtir in her Womb, 
174 but finds ſhe was miſtaken, 


Did. Death ordained for ſuch as 


uſed a particular Prayer for her, 
180 ſends an Ambaſly to Rome, 
with offers of her Submiſſion to 
the Pope, 181 puts many Pro- 


teſtants to Death, 181—213 re- 
ſtores the Goods of the Church ot 


Monaſteries, 185 forms a Deſign 
-of raiſing Pool to the Pontificate, 


186 the Pope erects Ireland into 
a Km. before he would acknow- 
ledge her Queen of it, 187 writes 
a Letter to Bonner to renew the 


Perſecution, 188, 189. hath a falſe 
Conception, 189 Philip 
weary of her, and leaves England, 


grows 
189; 190. a forged Conſpiracy a- 
paint er, 190 reſigns the Firſt- 

ruits and Tenths, ibid. figns a 


. Warrant for the burning of Craz- 


mer, 194 Tepaits old Monaſteries, 
and erects new ones, 196 razes 
ſeveral Pieces out of the Records, 


bid. grants a Commiſſion to ere 
à ſort of Inquiſition, 199 Phil; 
brings het to a Rupture wit 


France, 200, ec. orders Peyton 


not to come to England, 204 in 


great Difficulties, 205 Joſes Ca- 


ad V.© kb. Vith, 
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own his Arms, 


1 


Iain, Sc. ibid. hier Uneafinels af 


it, 206 obtains a. Subſidy, 200 
declines. in her Health, 209 ſets 
out a Fleet to recover Calais, 213 


orders immediate Death to an 
who had heretical Books, 212. de- 


mands a Subſidy, 28 her Death, 


ihid. her Character, 215 one good 
Action in her Reign, ibid. her 


burial, | 


V 
Mary Q. of Scotland; the Cardinal 


of Lorrain and D. of Gmwi/e endea- 


your. to hinder the Marriage be- 


tween her and K. Edward, 19 


Wars between Eugland and Seot- 
land upon that Account, 23, 41. 


42 the is ſent into France, 43 
the K. of France refuſes to. ſend 
her back: 80 Examination of her 
Right to the Crown of England; 
113 a Marriage negotiated between 
her and the Dauphin of France, 


204 married to him, 109 her 


Pretehſions to the Crown upon Q. 
Mary's Death, 219 Q. Elizaberls 
afraid of the K. of France's putting 


ih her Claim to the Crown of 2 I 
England, 224 makes a Peace with. * | 


England, 240 ſhe and the Da- 


phin her Spouſe aſſume the Title 
of K. and Q. of England, Ireland, 


& c. 241. quarter the Arms of 


England in their Seals, &c. ibid. 
refuſes to ratify the Treaty made 
between Q. Elizabech and her, 


£73 quits the Title of Q. of 


England, 281 prefled by Q. Eliga- 


beth to ratify th& Tfeaty of E- 
dinburgh, 281 {he returns an eva- 
five Anſwer, ibid. retiresto Rheims, 
ibid. receives there a Viſit from 
Martigues, &c. 282 Leſley 


prepares to fail tor Scotland, ibid. 
ſends to Q. Elizabeth for a Safe- 
Conduct, 283 very much offended 
at her being refuſed one, ibid. her 


; Diſcourſe with Throckmorroz upon 
the Reaſons _ 
i 


that Occaſion, 284 
O o 2 Mg 


waits 
on het, ibid. as doth alſo the Priox © 
of St. Andrews, ibid, ſhe gives 
| him a Patent, commiſſioning the | 
States of Scotland to meet, 283 
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the had for cluding the Ratification 
of the Treaty of Edinburgh, 287, &c. 
writes to. Elizabeth, 286 arrives 
in Scotland, 289 received there with 


48 


great Demonſtrations of Joy, ibid. 


ber great Error in falling out with 


Q. Elizabeth, 290 had formed a 


 Defign of dethroning her, 291, 292, 


295, 297, 321, 329, 332, 397 


ſends an Ambaſſador to her, and de- 


fires to be declared her Heir, 291, 


330, Cc. 
the Princes of Lorrain to the K. of 
Navarre, 297 viſits the northern 
Provinces of Scotland, 301 the E. 


of Huntley forms a Deſign of carry - 


ing ber off, and marrying; her to his 


Son, bid. ſhe is preſer ved by the E. 
of Murray, 302 hath ſome Mortifi-. 
ca ions from Catharine de Medicis, 


304 the payment of her Dowry 


diſcontinued, ibid. receives the Pro- 


poſition of a Marriage with the Arch · 


duke Charles very willingly, ibid. 
 asks Q. Elixabeth's Advice about it, 


„ 


id. ber Anſwer throws her into 
an extreme Difficulty, 305 throws 
up the Thonghts of marrying the 
Archduke, 306 and evades the Pro- 


Poſal of a Marriage with the Lord 


Dudley, ibid. Q. Elizabeth writes 


to her about her Marriage, 309 


which ſhe takes very ill, ibid. ſends 
Melvil to repair her Fault, ibid. re- 


lolves to marry the Lord Darzly, 308, 


155 215 draws the E. of Lenox into 


cotland, zog her Diſſimulation to- 


wards Q. Elixabeth, 309-312 re- 


gards her as a ſecret Enemy, 312 


takes Rizzo into her Favour, 313 


them, ibid. recalls all the E. of Mur- - 
ts Enemies to Court, 315 en- 


the Lord Daraly diſapproved by ma- 


a fcandalous Familiarity between 


deavours to ſcreen Bothwell againſt 
the E. of Murrays Proſecution, ibid. 
11 8 5 a ſort of! a Reconciliation 


et ween them, ibid. had formed a 


Deſign to have the E. of Murra 
Murdered, ibi4 her Marriage wit 


ry Lords, 316, 317 gets itapprov- 
ed by the Lords of her Court, 3'7 
Y 


the People Murmer, and are unca 


. 


i » : 


offered in Marriage by | 


at it, ibi 
beth's Approbation, 318- married to 
the Lord Darniy, 319 purſues the 


Confederate-Lords, ibid. refuſes to 
give Q. Elizabeth's Ambaſſador Au- 
dience, 321 writes a Letter to her, 


ibid. conceives an extreme Averſion 
to the King, 322 cauſes his Name 
to be ſet after hers on the Coin, and 
even to be left out, ibid. Rizzo mur- 


dered in her Preſence, 325 ſhe inter- 
ceeds for him, ibid. is put under a 
Guard, ibid. ſends for the Provoſt of 
Edinburgh to come to her Aſſiſtance, 
ibid. deceivesRizzo's Murderers, 327 
and eſcapes to Dunbar, 328 grants 


Pardons to the Earls of Murray. 


Argyle, Rothes, and Gleucarn, 328 


Rixxos Murder encreaſes her Aver - 
ſion to the King, ibid. could not 
bear him in her fight, ibid. goes to 
lye- in at Edinburgh, 329 brought 
to Bed of a Prince, 330 ſends Q. E- 
lizabeth notice of it, and deſires her 
to ſtand Godmother, ibid. writes 
her a Letter, 331 


King, 333 . refuſes to ratify the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, 281, 283 291, 
332, 334 the Parliament in Eng- 


land plots to have her declared pre- 


ſumptive Heir to the Crown, 336— 
339 accuſed by ſome, and cleared 
by others of being concerned inthe 
Murder of her Husband, 344. Cc. 


removes Prince James from Sterling 


to Edinburgh, 351 ſends the King | 


ſeveral affectionate Letters, ibid. 

revails with him to return to Edm- 
Burgh, ibid. cauſes her Bed to be 
carried into a Room under the King's, 


352 views the King's Body after he 


was dead, 353 keeps her Chamber 


only a few Days, 37+ hath always 
ibid. 


Bothwell withjher, every Body 
was perſwaded that ſhe was con- 


_ cerned in the Murder of her Huſ- 


band, ibid. gets the Caſtle of Ein- 


burgh in her Hands, and delivers 


Prince James to the E. of Marr, ib. 
repreſentations made to her to diſ- 


ſuade her from marrying . 


| d. applies to the Pope for 
2 Diſpenſation, ibid. asks Q. Eliza- 


on wh md ed an. kt aots 
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ames, ibid. is carried off by E. 
Bothwell, and conducted to Dumbar, 
ibid. married to him, 35g ill - uſed 


by him, ibid. calls for a Knife to 


ſtab herſelf, ibid. retires to Dam- 
bar, 360 gathers ſome Troops and 


marches againſt the Confederate 


Scots, ibid. capitulates with them, 


36¹ puts herſelf into their Hands, 


ibid. is ſhut up in Loch. levin-Caſtle, 
ibid, writes to Bothwell, ibid, and 
to the Lord Grange, 362 gave Both- 
well a Silver-Casket, ibid. in it 


were found Love-Letters, her Con- 
tract of Marriage with Bothwell, &c. 
ibid. is obliged to reſign the Crown 
to her Son, 363 nominates the E. of 


Murray for Regent, 363 be goes to 


ſee her, and loads her with Reproach- 


es, 365 Aﬀociations and Plottings 
to reſtore her to the Throne, 364, 


366, 375, 376, 404—411: 429, 
433, 434. 437, 445, 449 eſcapes 


out of Loch-levin-Caſtte, 376 draws 


an Army together, 376 defeated by 
the E. of Murray, 2595 goes to the 


Houſe of the Lord. Herrig ibid, re- 
ſolves to retire into a ibid. 


ſends to defire Q. Elixabeth's Pro- 


tection and leave to retire into her 
Dominions, ibid. ſends ber a Di- 
amond, ibid. goes on Board a ſmall 
Veſſel and comes to Mirkington in 
Cumberland, 378 writes to Q. E- 
lizabeth, ibid. who refuſed to ſee 
her till ſhe bad juſtified herſelf, 379 
writes to Q. Elizabeth a ſecond 
Time, ibid. debates in the Council 
about what ſhould be done with her, 
380-383 Q. Elizabeth reſolves to 
detain her a Priſoner, 382, gc. 


. was jealous of her, ibid. her Con- 


duct publickly examined into at York, 
c. 384—397 charges the E. of 


Murray with the King's Murder, 393 


excepts againſt the Commiſſioners, 
393. 394 her Letters ſhewed b 

the E. of Murray to Q. Elizabeth, 
397 is removed to Tutbury-Caſtle, 
wid, project of a Marriage between 


her and the Duke of Norfolk, 403 


the accepts of the Propoſal, 404 it 


* 
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| 3 | goes to Sterling to ſee Prince 


is communicated to the Kings of 
France and Spain, 405 ſhe is con- 
tined at Winfield, ibid. n. removed. 
ro Coventry, 409 writes to tue 


States of Scotland, defiring to have 


her Marriage with Bothwell nulled, 
423 | her Faction grows weak in 
Scotland, 425 they try to gain time, 
till they could get an Aid from 
France, &c. 429, Cc. meet at Lin- 


lithgomw under the Name of the States, : 


430 try to take Edinburgh, ibid. 


5 offer to make Q. Elixabeth Umpire, 


430 Q. Elizabeth's, Reaſons for de 
taining her in Priſon, 434 ſhe makes 


her captious Propoſals, 435, 5c. - 


both Parties equally did her hurt, 


438, c. Leſley doth her infinite 


Damage, 440 a Conference at Lon- 


don about her Depoſition, 442 diſ- 


patches R/dolpho to the Pope and K. 
of Spain, 453 writes to the D. of 
Norfolk, ibid. her Memorial found 
about him when apprehended, 455, 


and n. deſigned to eſcape into Spain, 


ibid. her Party becomes Maſter of 


Edinburgh, 460 Privy-Ccuncellors 


ſent by Q. Elixabeth to examine her, 
466 relies upon the D. of Alvass 
Aſſiſtance, . 479 
Maſſes (Private) aboliſhed, 33 the 
-Maſs reſtored, 5 | 146 


Ma ſſacree of Paris, 55 


Maſlricht plundered. 495 
Muthias (Archduke) choſen Gover- 
nour of the Lom -Countries, 499 
comes to his Government, 500 
Maurice declared by the Emperour Elec- 
tor of Saxony, 39,47 oppoſes the Em- 
perour's Project of forcing all the Ger- 
man Proteſtants to embrace the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 84 declared by the Diet 
General of the Army of the Empire, 
ibid. forms a Deſign of reſtoring 


his Country to Liberty, 99 ſecretly 


negotiates a League with France, 
and the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many, ibid. ſends Ambaſſadors to 
ö | ar K. Edward to his Intereſt, ibid. 


eclares againſt the Emperour, and 
had like to take him Priſoner in Iaſ- 


uck, „ 103 
Maximilian II, Emperour, 312 treats 
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with Q. Elizabeth about a Marriage 


. ; * 
E g „ 8 
; 4 


land, 331 one of the Com miffion- 


deten her and the Archduke of 


Maxwell Lord Herris, diſſuades 8 
Mary from marrying Bothwell, 35 


me retires to his Houle after her De- 


feat, 377 one of the Commiſſion- 
ers at the York-Conference, 326 
ent to Priſon by the E. of Murray, 
N . * * l : 


Medicis (Catharine de.) : See Catharine, 


5 ardinal de) made Fope, 253. 


See Pins. IV. 
Teffan (Paul) cited to appear before 
dhe Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 229 


| Melvil (James) ſent by the K. of 


France to inquire into the true cauſe 


df the Troubles in Scotland, 246 in 


- Germany, 292 miſtaken, bd. em- 
ployed about the Marriage of Q. Mary 
- with the Archduke, 302 returns 
"through England, 306 Q. Elizabeth's 
| Diſcourſe with him, ibid. ſent to 
© | her from Q. Mary, zog his Cha- 
racter of Rizzo, 313 tells Q. Mary 


that Q. E:izaberh's Affections tor her 


Was not ſincere. 312 Q. Mary 
placed an entire Confidence in him, 
313 be repreſents to her the ill- 
Conſequences of her great Affection 


for Rix zo, 314 ſent by her when 


under Arreſt, to bid the Provoſt of 
Edinburgh come to her Relief, 325 


. dehired by Q. Mary to prepoſſeſs the 


E. of Murray againſt Rizzo's Mur- 
derers, 326- hjs Advice to her, 334 
Dis Character, with his Account of 


the King of Scotland's Murder, 350, 


ere. goes to fee the King's Body, 
after he was killed, 373 his Ac- 
count of Bothwell's being acquitted, 
Bid. receives 2 Letter from Eng- 
land about the Queen's marryivg 
Bothwell, which he ſhews her, 356 
taken when Q. Mary was carried off 
by Bothwell, ib, is ſent to the Ha- 


ꝑniltonians to know their Intentions, 


364 ſent. to meet the E of Murray,. 
567 was neuter, 33 


Melvil (Sir Robert) the Scotch Ambaſ- 
-- fador, gives the Court of Scotland 


not ice of Raxby's being a Spy, 330 


increaſes Q. Mary's Friends in Eng- 
3 _ 8 „„ „% kg 


ers at the York-Conference, 386 gives 
Q. Mary a Paper ſigned by ſeveral 
Lords, 492 affects to be neuter, 


475 | releaſed, 6 
Mentz (Elector of) thanks the Empe- 
rour for the Interim, 46 
Merz taken by the French, 103 
Middleburgh taken, 


- 


| 492 

Miniflers ; Plots againſt them have of- 
ten been reckoned High-Treaſon, 52 
Moker (Battle off) 459597 
Monafteries repaired by Q. Mary, and 
ſome new ones built, 196 
———- demoliſhed in Scotland. 283 
Mons beſieged by the Durch, 480 
Mont contour (Battle of) 425 
Montgomery (E. of) and other Refugees 
fit out a Fleet for the Relief of Ro- 
ole in; 88 
ontague (Sir Edward) Lord Chief 

" Jnftice of the Common-Pleas, ap- 
pointed by K. Henry's Will one of the 
Regents, 3 refuſes to draw the Set- 
tlement of the Crown on Fane Grey, 
107, u. forced in a manner to do 
it, ihid. ſent to the Tower, 130 
depoſed from his Office, 129 
Montague (Viſcount) ſent Ambaſſador 
VVV 181 
Montague ſent Ambaſſador to 8 
269 


| Montigny (Colonel) joins with the De- 


ſerters in the Lom - Countries, 506 


Montluc Biſhop of Valence, made Chan- 


cellor of Scotland, 45 recalled, ibid. 
comes to England to preſs Q. Eliza- 
beth to recall her Troops out of Scot- 
land, 269 offers Calais to her it ſhe 
would do it, ibid. ſent to Scotland 
to treat about a Peace, 270 comes 
to London to ſollicite the Q. of Scots 
„%% 
ont morenci ( Marſhal de) Head of an 
Embaſſy from France io England. 88 
takes Metz, 103 Wotton hath a Con- 
ference with him, 201 ſends Ad- 
miral Chatillon to relieve St. Quin- 
tin, 202 throws Andelot into that 
Town with a Reinforcement, 16:4. 

_ defeated and taken Priſoner, 1614. 
makes ſome Overtures to the K. of 
Spain for a Peace, 227 prevails mh 


z 


. 


2 Murray (E. of.) 
 Muſcovy (Czar of.) See Baſilowitx. 


Court, — 6 one of the Heads. of the 
Cat holick- Faction in France, 280 
taken Priſoner, 300 flain, 373 


Montmorenci (Marſhal de) comes to Lon- 


don about the defenſive League, 471 
made Knight of the Garter, ibid. 
ſollicits earneſtly for the Q. of Scat 
Liberty. Woe + ibid. 
Mordants (Lord) Son raiſes Troops for 
Q. Mary, ons: 


| I 2.4, 
Morton (E. of) the K: of Scotland con- 


ſults with him about the means of diſ- 


patching Rizzo out of the way, 324 


flies into England, 328 figns a Con- 
federacy againſt Q. Mary and Borh- 
well, 359 one of the Commiſſion- 
ers at the Pork- Conference 386 
comes to the London - Conference, 442 
returns to Scotland, 460 taken Pri- 
ſoner by the 
eſcapes, ibid. aſpired to the Regen- 
ey, ibid, choſen Regent, 479 de- 
voted to Q. Elizaberh, ibid. the 
Court of France tries to ruin him, 
ibid. puts an End to the Troubles 


of Scotland, 482, c. maks aTrea- _ 


ty with the different Parties in that 
Kingdom, 483, ec. applies to Q. 


Elizabeth for Aſſiſtance to take E- 


Ainbur gh. Caſtle, 485 his Treaty with 


her, ibid. writes to her to defire 


Perac ſhould not come to Scotland, 
115 detains Sir Fohn poor in Scot - 
and, 493 creates to himſelf abun- 
dance of Enemies, 507, 508 N. 
Elizabeth ſends Randolph to give him 
good Advice, 50% turned out of 


the Regency, 508, 5og retires to 


bis Houſe, 50g takes Poſſeſſion a- 
gain of the Regency. Fog, 510 
othe (la) Fenelon Embaſſador from 
France to England, 452 diſtributes 
ſome Money in Scotland, 455 com- 
Plains of the E. of Montgomery's be- 
ing ſuffered to ſail, 482 complains of 


 Verac's being arreſted, 487. demands 


leave for him to go into Scotland, 488 


Muſcouvy-Company, 


| 37737 
Muſſelburg- Fight, 


25, 27 


X. Henty not to ſend French Troops 
e 246 removed from 


ueen's Faction, 462 


Norfolk. Inſurrections there; 60, t. 
declares for Q. Mary, and for What 


See Fames Stuart. 


- 
. 


draws from the Council of the States, 
343 goes to his Governments, 372 


retires into Germany, ibid. his E- 
ſtates confiſcated, 373 brings an 


Army from Germany, 398 forced 
to retire among the Huguenors, ibid. 
raiſes an Army in Germany, 440 Q. 


Elixabethj refuſes to give him an Aid. 
463 enters the Netherlands withan 
Army, 480 forced to disband it, 
ibid. makes the Confederates an 
offer of his Troops, 495 called to 


the Relief of the States of Brabant, 


499 declared Lieutenant to Arch- . 


duke Matthias, c 5 


| 50 
Naſſau (Lewes de) his Brother preſents 
2 Petition againſt the Inquiſition in 


the Lom Countries, 343 ſends to de- 
mand Aid of the King of France, 
463, 480 defeated and ſlain, 492 


Navarre (K. of, ) 279 yields the Re- 


gency to Catharine de Medicis, 280 
the Princes of Lorraiz offer him Q. 
Mary in Marriage, 297 wounded at 
the Siege of Rouen, 300 dies, ibid. 
(K. of) the Proteſtants drawn 
to Paris upon Pretence of his Marri- 
age with the Princeſs Margaret, 471 


Q. Catharme ſets a Guard over him, 
491 at the Head of the Huguenots, 


4.96 


Netherlands (Affairs of.) See Lom Coun- | 


tries. 


Newcaftle erected into 2 Biſhoprick, Z 


104 


Reaſons, 115. 123 a Conſpiracy 
there againſt Q. Elizabeth, 433 
= .CDutcheſs of) dies, r 


North (Sir Edward) Chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentations, appointed 


one of the Regents by K. Henrys 


Will, | 


2 3 
Lord) ſent to Germany with 


the E. of Suſſex, 370 


Northampton (Marquiſs of.) See Parr. 
Northumberland (D. of.) See Dade = 
—(E 


O 04 


NA . (William de) Prince of o- 
range, diſguſted at the Dutcheſs f 
Parmas being made Governeſs of 
the Low- Countries, 253, 280 with- 
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' Norwich, Q. Mun proclaimed there. 
1 le News takesQrleans, © 373 


Of XK of mee e e 61 
” Ochinus comes over to England, 39 


_ Canon of s ibid. n. 
Ogle: Biſhop of Carlife Crowns Q. 
r 


th 231 
Orange (Prince of.) See Naſſan. | 
Orkney-Ifles Bothwell retires thither, 
4 15 e 62, 363 
E. of) acquaints the =; of Scot- 


land of a Deſign againſt his Life, 
ed "352 denies it before the Queen, ib. 


— (Biſhop of,) marries Q. Mary to 


Bothwell, + SY 
Orleans ſurprized by the Huguenots, 
Oxford, à publick Diſpute there be- 


tween Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
and ſome of the Popiſh Clergy, 170 


_ vilited by Q. Elizabeth, 336 
Oyſel-Commander of the Scorch Troops, 
enters England, 204 forced by the 

States of Scotland to return back, ib. 
marches with the Regent in order 


to ſurprize the Confederate Proteſ- 


tants, 247 fortifies Leith, ' 248 


Pet (iir William ) Secretary of | 


State, appointed by K. Henry's Will 
one of the Regents, 3 his Charac- 


ter, 9 taiks to Admiral Seymour a- 


bout his caballing againſt the Pro- 
tector, 37 gives the Protector no - 


tice of it, ibid. ſent to the — 
im 


our to treat of an Alliance with 
and England, 66, 67 made a Lord, 
79 and appointed one of the Pleni- 

potentiaries to treat about the giv- 
ing up of Boulogne, ibid. is impri- 
ſoned, 91 fined 6000!. and degrad- 
ed from the Order of the Garter, 
101 ſent to inferm Q. Mary of 

what had been done for her in Ton- 


don, 129 ſent to bring Cardinal - 


Pool over, 


Day forbidden, | 


| 40 
| Palmer (Sir Ralph) made Governour of 


* Roxburrough, 28 


ir Thomas) impeaches the D. of 
ww 


4 


| Wl | | 173 . lizabeth, Gs 
Palm-Sunday, carrying of Palms on that 
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bim, 91 a great Intimacy betpycen 
him ind the D. of Narthumberlang, 


"99 apprehended, 130, brought to 


his Tryal, 135 condemned and ex- 
ecuted, | 


OT 
Parr (William) E. of Eſex, bis Cha- 


rater, 10 created Marquiſs of 
Northampton, 12 ſent againſt the 
Norfolk Rebels, 61 
62 ſent Ambaſſador to the K. of 
France, and to carry to him the Or- 
der of the Garter, 88 takes upon 
him to raiſe Herefordſhire againſt Q. 
Mary, 124 ſent to the Tower, 130 
brought to his Tryal, 135 con- 


demned, 137 pardoned, 157 re · 


ſtored to his Honours, „ 


Parre (George van) burnt, 55 bis Cha- 
l , I :: 
Pardon, à General one, 15, 35 one 


racter, 


granted by the Protector, 63 
Parker (Dr.) OB a 
Parliament, the firſt in K. PFdward's 
Reign, 30 promotes the Reforma- 

tion, 47. See Afr. Confirms the 


Liturgy, 77 favourable to the D. 


of Northumberland, 104 is diffoly'd 


in one Month, ibid. ene \ſummon- 
the means ſhe 


uſed to get it at her Devotion, 142, 
143 146 difloly'd, 151 one pack- 


ed by Gardiner, 166, 173 ſignalize 


their Zeal for . Mary, 173, 179 
Petitions Cardin Pool tor a Recon- 
ciliation with the Pope, 174 are 


abſolved by Cardinal Pool, 175 gives 
Q. Mary great Mortifications, 190 


refuſes her a Sublidy, ibid. the 
Houſe of Lords declares for Q. E- 
 lizabeth, 219 as doth alſo the Houſe 


of Commons, 220 plots to have 


Mary of Scotland declared 1 
tive Heir of the Crown o 
336—341 takes Q. Flizabeth's In- 
tereſt extremely to Heart, 4 


59 
Parpaglia ſent from the Pope to Q. E- 
Paſſaa (Edict of,) 


don granted by K. Edward, 
Paul III Pope, 
Emperour and him, 45 dies, 
Paul IV Pope, 186 his Character, 1 
. « . F | 2 * 


o 


j 


beat by them, 


226 


England. 


72 
| 103 
Pates ¶ Dr.) excepted out of the Par- 


uarrel between the 
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will not fallow Q. Mary to take the 


rected it into a Kingdom, 186, 193 
demands of the Engliſh Ambaſiado:s 


the Reſtitution of the Goods of the 


Church, and the Payment of Peter- 
Pence, 187 refuſes to acknowledge 

Ferdinand for Emperour, 193 

makes a League with France again 


Spain, 197 prevails upon the K. of 


France to break the Truce he had 
made with K. Philip, 198 declares 
War againſt Spain, 199 recals Pool, 
203 reſtores him again, 204 makes 
a Peace with Spain, ibid. dies, 253 

Paulet (William) E. of Wiltſhire made 
Marquiſs of Wincheſter, 8 went 
always with the Stream, 127 de- 
clares for Mary, bid, plots againſt 
Secretary Cecil, 401 dies, 475» m 

Peace between France and England, 307. 

„ : 

Peers, eldeſt Sons of Peers, when firſt 

permitted to ſit in the Houſe of 

Commons, 1 ö 
Pembroke (E. of.) See Herbert. 


Penſion due from the Crown of France 


80, Ge. 


to that of England, 
Percy E. of Northumberland, plots a- 
5 gainſt Cecil, 401 


Marriage, 407 ſubmits to the E. of 
Suſſex, 407 hol 


the Queen to Court. i&id. takes u 


Arms, ib. publiſhes aiManifeſto, ib. 


he and his Companions writes circu- 
lar Letters, ibid. burn all the Engliſh- 
Bibles, c. and openly ſay Maſs, ib. 
take Bernard - Caſtle, 409 flies into 


Scotland, ibid, out-law'd, ibid is 


betrayed into the E. of Murray's 


Hands, 409, #. and 426 ſhut WP in 
up 


Loch: levin-Caſtle, 426 deliver 
by E. Morton, 475 beheaded, ibid. 


of Alva, | 


Perſecutions againſt the Proteſtants, 179 


213, 229 See Proteſtayss and Hu- 
guenats. 


Perch, Proteſtants there ſtand upon 


their Defence, 244, 245 


is concerned in 
the Project of the D. of Norfolk's 


ds ſeveral Conferen- 
ces in the North, 408 ordered by 


his Counteſs out-law'd, 409 
recommended. by Q. Mary to the D- 
| 68 
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| Petre (Sir Williars ) *Stcretary 0 
Title of Q. of Ireland till he had e- 


4 his Character, 10 ſent to the 
Counſellors that met at Ely-Houls, 
to know the Reaſon of their meet- 


ing, 68. detained by them, bid. | 
one of the Plenipotentiaries to treat Þ 


about the giving up of Boulogne, 79 


dies, 475, n. a great Benefactor co ; N 
„ 


Exeter- College, 
Peter- peuce, the Pope demands the con- 
tinuation of them, 


187 

Peyton, Q. Mary's Confeſſor, ſent for” ; 
to Rome by the Pope, and created 
Cardinal, 203 appointed Legate id 
Pcol's room, ibid. enjoyned by the. 
Queen not to ſet Foot into England, ac 4 


Philip. the Emperour's Son; the Pro- 
ject of a Match between him and 


Q. Mary, when probably ſet on foot. 


132 negotiated, 148 —157 the 
chief Articles of the Marriage, 154, 
c. People murmur very much at 


that Match, 157 are afiaid he ſhould 


bring an Iaquiſition, or the Spaniſh 
Tyranny in England, ibid. this oc- 


_ calions Myat 's Conſpiracy, 158, C. 


his Marriage with Q. Mary confirm- 
ed by Parliament, 169 
England, and arrives at Southampton. 


171 carries his Sword naked for 5 


ſome Time, ibid. the Magiſtrates of 
Southampton preſent him the Keys. 


of their Town, ibid, which he re- 5 
turns without ſpeaking one Word, 


ibid. his Gravity diſobliging to the 
Engliſth. ibid. married to Q. Mary. 
ibid. brings with him ſeveral Cheſts 
of Silver, ibid. obtains Pardon for 


the Princeſs Elixabeth and ſome o- 
thers, ibid. and 172 his Deſign in 


interceeding for the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, 172 no Body ſuffered to come 
into bis, or the Queen's Preſence, 
without firſt demanding 
ence, 173 an Act paſſed making it 
Perpetual Impriſonment to aſſert that 
he had no Right to take upon him 


the Title of K. of England, 179 


another, making any Attempt a- 
gainſt his Life High-Treaſon,. 180 
bein in formed that the Per ſecution 
of the Proteſtants was laid to his 


Charge, he gets his Confeſſor to de- 


clare 


9 þ | 


7 „ : 


comes to 


an Audi... 


Hou brought to a Concluſion, ibid. 
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* diſcouraged upon Q. Mary's having 
a falſe Conception, 189 grows 


* weary of her, ibid. had married her 
only with a view of having Children 


dy her, and uniting thereby Eng- 
land to Spain, ibid. leaves England, 


and goes into Flanders, 190 tbe Em- 
perour reſigns the Spaniſh Dominions 
fo him, 193 deſirous of having a 
Peace or a Truce concluded between 


France and Spam, 197 ſends his 


1 Ambaſſadors to a Place between Ca- 


la and Ardres, ibid but nothing is 


cludes a Truce with the K. of France, 
198 which is ſoon broke, 200 
raiſes an Army of 50,000 Men to 
act in Picardy, ibid. prevails upon 
the Queen his Wife to declare War 
apainſt France, . 200—202. 
to England, 202 returns to Bruſſels, 
ibid. gives Q. Mary notice of a De- 


: bon forming againſt Calais, 205 


offers her ſome of his Forces to 
reinforce the Garriſon, ibid. his of- 
fer is rejected, and why, ibid. preſ- 
ſes her to make oreputſh for the Re- 
covery of Calais, 207 Q. Elizabeth 
ſends an Ambaſſidor to him upon 
her Acceſſion to the Crown, 221 
he makes a Propoſal of marrying 
ber, 222 which ſhe rejects, 223 
but however keeps fair with him, 
arid why, ibid. ec. the K. of France 


- treats with him for a Peace, 227, 
n the Reſtitution of 


| ec I inſiſts 
Calais to England, 237 deſerts Q. 
Elizabeth, and obrains a f 
Peace for himſelf, ibid. reſolves 
to reduce the Lom Countries to a State 
of Slavery, 252 and to deftroy the 
Proteſtants, ibid. ſends Numbers of 
them to the Flames, 253 obtains 
from Rome a Licence to ere&t new 
 Archbiſhopricks, and Biſhopricks in 
the Low Countries, 252 puts Spaniſh 


Garriſons into the principal Towns, 


273 commits the Government of 
them to Margaret Dutcheſs of Par- 
ma, ibid. and leaves with her the 
Cardinal of Granville, ibid. Q. E- 
Araleil ſends an Ambaſſador to him 


* 


con- 


comes 


ſeparate 


FCelare he had no Hand in it, 184 


to inform him of the Reaſons which 
induced her to aſſiſt Scotland, 270 
refuſes to renew the antient Alliance 
between England and the Houſe of 
Burgundy, 276 returns back the Col- 
lar of the Order of the Garter, 277 
Qi. Elizabers refuſes a Requeſt of 
bis, ibid. goes to War againſt the 

_ Corfair Dragut, 279 forced to re- 
call his Spaniſh Forces out of the Ne- 
therlands, ibid. ſends a new Ambaſ- 
ſador to England, 309 ſends the D. 
of Alva into the Low- Countries with 
an Army of Spaniards to chaſtize the 
Inhabitants, 372 conſines Q. Eliza- 
beth's Ambaſſador to a Country- 
Village, 374 bath a quarrel with 
her, 398 orders all the Effects of 
the Engliſh Merchants in Spain to be 

| ſeized, 402 bribes the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Ormozd to raiſe Rebelli- - 
ons in England and Ireland, ibid, 
wholly taken up with. his Marriage 
with Ann of Auſtria, 440 employ- 
ed againſt the Infidels, 463 a ſtrict 
Union between him and Charles IX, 
473 the Low- Countries revolt from 
him, 495 confirms the Pacification 
of Ghent by an Edict, 499 approves 
of the perperual Edid, ibid. Q. E- 
lizabeth ſends him word that ſhe 
did not intend to break the antient 
Alliance, 501 endeavours to raiſe 

a Rebellion in Irelaud, 501, 502 
offers the States of the Low. Coun- 
tries a Peace, 503 tries to ſecure the 
Crovyn of Portugal, ibid. 
Philpot Archdeacon of Wincheſter burnt, 


| 21 
Pickering (Sir George) fancied that G. 
Elizabeth would make him her Huſ- 
band. „„ 9 
Pilkington (James) one of thoſe ap- 

pointed to reviſe the Liturgy, 226, n. 
Pinkey (Battle of) 227 
Pitcairn ( Sir Robert) ſent from the 

States of Scotland to Q. Elizabeth, 

424, 431, 432 one of the Com- 


miſkoners at the Loydon-Conference, 


ALE 442 
Pius IV made Pope, 253 ſends a Let- 


ter, c. to Q, Elizabeth to invite 


ber back to the Pale of the Church, 
1 | 277 
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Plague in England, . 304 
Poinet made Biſhop of Rocheſter, 83 
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324 


ebellion againſt Q. Elizaberh, 
397 ſends a Bull to England a- 
gainſt her, 433 ſets Ridolpho to 
. work againkt her, 454 his Life, 
466 ſends a Legate into France, 


Poitiers beſieged by the Huguenots, 
1425 
Polirot kills the D. of Guiſe, 303 


Poole (Cardinal) excepted out of the 
Pardon granted by K. Edward. 15 


loſes the Pontificate by an uncom- 


mon Scruple, 84 Q. Mary had 


determined to ſend for him as Le- 
gate, 131 ſhe deſires Commendone 


to interceed with the Pope to have 


 himſenrt, 148 the Cardinals oppoſe 


the ſending of him without a ſo- 


lemn Demand, ibid. his Nomina- 
tion to the Legateſhip diſagreeable 


to the Emperourand Gardiner, 5 


Q. Mary inquires of the Pope, 
whether he might not have a Diſ- 
penſation to marry, 149 detained 
by the Emperour in his Dominions, 
150 Q. Mary deſires him likewiſe 
to put a Stop to his Journey, ibid. 
keeps a conſtant Correſpondence 
with her, 150 whatever he ad- 
viſed oppoſed by Gardiner, ibid. 
he was for having England imme=- 


diately reconciled to the Pope, 


150, 214, c. no good Under- 
ſtanding between him and Gardi- 
ner, ibid. and 151 two Noble 
men diſpatched to receive him in 
Quality of 
to England, 173 an Act paſſed re- 
pealing his Attainder in K. Henry's 
Reign, 173 11 his Inſtructiqns 


before the King and Queen, and 


f Parliament, 174 
$ petition him for 


* 


both Houſes 
the two Ho | 
Reconciliation with the Pope, ibid. 


enjoyns them for a Penance to re- 
ez] all the Laws made againſt the 
; þ ope, ibid. gives the Parliament 


. 


egate, and bring him 


a ſolemn Abſolution, 175 his 
Powers, 176, &c. adviſes the Coun- 
cil to make uſe of gentle Methods 
in reclaiming the Proteftants, in- 


. ftead of Force, 180 Q. Mary 


forms a Deſign of raifing him to 


the Pontificate, 186 ſucceeds Cran--- 


mer in the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 
zerbury the ſame Day he was burnt, 
195 did not haſten Cranmers 


| Death, bid. viſits both the Uni- 
verſities, 199 the Pope highly in- 


cenſed againſt him for Q. Mary's 


declaring War againſt France, 203 


recals him, ibid. reſtored to his 
Office of Legate, 204 dies, 214 
his Character, ibid. of a ſweet and 
moderate Temper, ibid. was never 
taken into the Councils of Rei- 
gion, ibid. Pope Paul IV his ſworn 
| Peony; and why, ibid. his Saying 


about the Sums of Money which 


K. Henry drew from his SubjeQs, 
45 Eo : 278 
Pool ( Arthur) enters into a Conſpi- 
racy againſt Q. Elizabeth, 295 tried 


and condemned, ibid. forgiven, _ 
: ibid. 


Pope. See Paul, Fulins, Marcellus, 
Pius, His Authority reſtored in 
England, 175 his Artifices to get 


the Goods of the Church reſtored, 
 #bid, &c. Q. Mary ſends Ambaſ- | 
ſadors to him with Offers of Sub⸗ 


- 


Preaching forbid, without a particu- 


236 


Prieſts allowed to marry, 47 ſtir up 


the People, 55 Scorch Priefts re- 
ſolve to perſecute the Proteſtants, 


| | - EO JE 
Protector. See Seymour, Dudley. The 


Election of a Protector moved in 
Council, 10 Reaſons for and a- 
gainſt ſuch an Election, 11 
Proteſtants in England; their State 


upon K. Henry's Death, 21. See 


Reformed. 


4 


229 ſtand upon their Defence, 


ibid, &c. 343849 endeavour to 
e binder 


14 


lar Licence under the Great Seal, 


277 ſends a Nuntio to her, 292 
Pius V Pope, 324 endeavours to ſtir 


in Scotland; ſeveral burnt, | 


3 
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Kinder che fortifying of 


249 leave Edinburgh and retire to 

Sterling, and from thence to the 

Mountains, 74:4. and 267 make a 

Treaty with Q. Elizabeth, 266 the 
| French 


treat about a Peace with them, and 
why, .- JT 
——- in France perſecuted, 251 pro- 


vide for their common Defence, 


278. See Huguenors. 


A ſſiſtance they expected from France 
and England, 20 K. Edward ſends 
them 50,000 Crowns privately, ibid. 


rendered very weak by the Defeat 


of the Elector of Saxony, &c. 39 


ſeveral of them come to England. 


ibid. Whence called Gueux, 343 
prepare for their Defence, 


Uintin ( St.) beſieged and taken 
= by the . 202, 203 


| R Ais (E. of) ſent Ambaſſador 
from France to England, 481 

Raleigh (Walter ) goes Volunteer in 

_ France to aſſiſt the Huguenots, 


| 20, u. 

Nambowillet ſent Ambaſſador 255 Q. 
Elizabeth, 335, 406, 407 made 
Knight of the Garter, 335 
- Randolph (Sir Thomas) ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor to Q. Mary, 394 to the Czar, 


402 to Scotland, 428, 462, 507 


Katclif ( Henry) E. of Suſex, raiſes 
Troops for Mary, 124 her General, 
ar © obtains the Honour of fitting 
covered in the Queen's Preſence, 


| | + ihid. 
Ratcliff ( Thomas) ſent to treat 


the Archduke of Auſtria, 370 one 
of the Commiſſioners at the York- 


471 
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Leith, 248 
deſire Aſſiſtance of Q. Elizabeth, - 


Plenipotentiaries refuſe to 


in Germany deprived of the 


of a2 
Marriage between Q. Elizabeth and 


Conference, 386 Lord-Preſident 


of the North, 407 the E. of North - 
umberland ſubmits to him, ibid. 
commands the Queen's Army in 
 . Seatland, 429, &c. takes the Ca- 

files of Hume and Falſt, 43 


Kefer mas ion in England, 23 progreſs 


w . — cz... / 
® * V * * - 
: 25 


of it, 40, 47, 85 99 Q. Elizabeth 
reftores it, 222 eſtabliſhed in Scor- 
land, 283 
Reformed in England, builttheir Hopes 
on Cranmer and the E. of Hertford, 
21 get a vaſt Advantage by the 
Advancement of the latter to the 
Protectorſhip, ibid. Q. Mary de- 
clares to them ſhe would make no 
Alteration in their Religion, 124, 
1 33 ſome of them impriſoned tor 
not taking Licenſes from Gardiner 
to preach, 138 injured and op- 
preſſed, 139 all Strangers of the 
Reformed Religion permitted to 
leave England, 140 great many 
Engliſh in the Diſguiſe of French- 
men quit England, 141 Diſputes 
between the Popiſh and Retormed 
Clergy, 152, 170 ſeveral of them 
burnt for Religion, 179-213 how 
many were burnt in Q. Mary's 
Keen, „ 
Reformed in the Lou- Countries, 504 
Reformers in England, who they were, 


1-7 22 

Regents, 16 appointed by K. Henry's 
Will, 2, Z their Powers, 3 they 
become mere Counſellors to the 
Protector, | 0 
Regent of Scotland. See James Ha- 
milton, Margaret, Murray, Marr, 
Morton. ! 
Renaudie (la) forms a Deſign of 
carrying off the Lorrain Princes, 


| 7 OW. 

Requeſens. See Zuniga. 

Rich ( Sir Richard ) his Character, 
10 created 'a Baron, 12 made 
Lord Chancellor, 29 writes to the 
the D. of Somerſer, when under 
Proſecution, 94 which is the 
Cauſe of his Diſgrace, his Letter 
being by miſtake carried to the D. 
of Norfolk, 94 the great Seal is 
taken trom him, 95 and n. 

Ridley one of the Reformers, 22 
from Biſhop of Rocheſter made Bi- 
ſhop of London, 83 ordered by 
the Council to preach at St. Paul's 
in favour of Jane Grey, 126 which 
Q. Mary never forgave him, ae 

| ? . | - 1ENC 


x 


8 138 publickly diſputes at/ Oxford, 
170 and is excommunicated, 171 
burrit, 188 his Character, ib. n. 


Ridolpho, or Ridolfi, endeavours to 


ſtir up a Rebellion in England, 397 
apprehended, 407 diſpatched by 
| Q. Mary to the Pope and Spain, 
453 perſuades the D. of Norfolk 
to undertake her Defence, ibid. 


gives Bailiff ſeveral Letters for the 
Q. of Scots, Biſhop of Roſs, &c. 


. | 454 
Rival one of Q. Elizabeth's Admi- 


rals, | 672 + #94 
Rizzo ( David) an Account of him, 
3312 one of Q. Mary's Muſicians, 
13 made Secretary of the French 


Diſpatches, ibid. becomes in a 
manner firſt Miniſter, ibid. Q. 


Mary admits him to her Table, 
ibid. there was a ſcandalous Fa- 
miliarity between them, ibid. Mel- 


wvil's Character of him, ibid. one 


of the Pope's Penſioners, 314 con- 
tracts a cloſe Friendſhip with the 
Lord Darnly, 315 ſnatches Q. 


_ #lizabeth's Letter out of the 


Queen's Hand, 321 determined 
toruin the Scorch confederate Lords, 
ibid. the E. of Murray ſent him 
a ſubmiſſive Letter with a fine 
Diamond, ibid. | 
nues her ſcandalous Familiarity 
with him, 322 ſollicites the Con- 
demnation of the Scorch fugitive 
Lords, 324 murdered, 325 he 
takes hold of the e Gown, 
ibid. the King forſakes his Mur- 
derers, 327 they fly into Exgland, 
128 his Body is laid in the Se- 
pulchre of the Kings of Scotland, 


ibid. the K. of Scotland is buried 


by him, 


offers made from England to relieve 
it, 488 the Siege of it raiſed, 
33 490 
Roda ( Hieronymo de) commands the 
__ Confederates in the Low- Countries, 


£7 F 
Nogers reicues Bourn from the People, 


ſent to the Tower, 130 is ejected, 


the Queen conti- 


| 5 
Rochelle beſieged by the French, 481 
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Roman Catholichs in England, 139 See | 


134 committed to Priſon; 
Q. Mary, Gardiner, Bonner, &c. 


Rome blocked up by the D. of Alva, 
Roſſe (Biſhop of ) See Leſley." 


Rot hes ¶ E. of) forms a Defign of | 


carrying off Q. Mary, 316 joins 
with ſome other Look binder 
her marrying with Lord Darnly, 
ibid. recalled, 323 pardoned, 328 
the Lord Grange offers to reli 
Edinburgh. Caſtle to him, 484 


Ronen taken by the Haguenott, 300 


Roxborough repaired by the Engliſh, 
| 28, 80, 82 
Ruſſel (Lord) Lord Privy-Seal, ap- 


pointed by K. Henry's Will one f 
the Regents of the Kingdom, 3 


acts as High-Steward at the Coro- 
nation of K. Edward, 14 ſent to 
ſtop the Devonſnire Rebels, 58 de- 
feats them, 60, 61 one of the 
Plenipotentiaries to treat about the 
giving up of Boulogne, 79 made 
E. of Bedford, 89, u. ſent Am- 


baſſador to Q. Mary, 281 hatha 
Conference with the E. of Murray 
about Q. Mary's Marriage, 311 
furniſhes the Scorch Confederates _ 


with Money, 321 ſtands Godfa- 


ther to Prince James, 


: 333 
Ruſſel (Sir Francis) the firſt of the 
eldeſt Sons of Peers that was ſuffe⸗ 


red to ſit in the Houſe of Commons, 


F 9 . 
Ruthven (Lord) employed to. ill 
Rizzo, 324, 325 flies into Eng- 
bo | 328 
Ruxby ſent by Q. Elizabeth to Scor- 


land as a Spy, 329 is arreſted, 


333 Q. Elixabeth demands him. 


9 


„ 8. 5 
Adler (Sir Ralph) one of the Com? 


miſſioners at the York-Conference, 


1 : 3 
Sands, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 


preaches before that Univerſity in 
| favour of Jane Grey, 126 ſent to 


\ 
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he Tower, „„ 
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Saunders burnt. 

Savoy D. of) commands the Spaniſo 
Army, 202 defeats the French, 
ibid. takes the Conſtable of Mont- 

7 oy and Admiral Chatillon 


riſoners, bid. and 203 takes St. 
comes to Paris, 


Vintin. ibid. 
472 
ebay: (KHlector of ) Tee Jour Fre. 


derick, Maurice. 


Scarborough taken by Stafford, 202 
retaken by the E. of Weſtmoreland, 


ibid. 


Ley Biſhop of Chicheſter, renounces 


is Wite. and flies, 165, n. ejected, 
138 1. 

Scotland (Affairs of) 2327, 41, 
80, 85, 228. 300, 266, c. 281, 
289, 291, 300, 324, 333, 307, 375» 
Or 383 — 397,411 425, 467, 444, 


475, 482 493, 508, 50 Wars 


between this Kingdom and Eng- 
land, 23, 41, 42, 45 64. See Fd- 
ward Seymour. Treaty about a 
Peace between theſe two King- 
doms, 24 included in the Peace 
between England and France, 80, 8 
five Parties in that Kingdom, 461 
| Scatland (Q. of) See Mary. 
Kot) See James. 
— (Q. Dowager of) obtains the 
Regency of Scotland, 102 comes 
through England, ibid. favours the 
Proteſtants, ibid, See Margaret. 
— (States of) are for pfeſerving 
the Peace with England, 24 meet, 
320 ſend a Deputation to Q. Eli- 
mer, — 431 
— Regent of) See James Ha- 
milton, Margaret, Murray, Lenox, 
Marr, Morton. 
Scotch Proteſtants. See Proteſtants. 
— Confederates, 316, 319 pur- 
ſued from Place to Place by Q. 
Mary, 319 retire to England, ib. 
pri vately recalled by the King, 323 
See James Stuart. 


— Confederates. viz. E. of Ar- 
gole, Morton, &c. ſign a Confede- 
.racy againſt Q. Mary and Bothwell, 


359 march to Edinburgh to ſeine 


_ tne Queen and 88 8 360 80 


* 


1 N 5 r 


162 | 


out to meet her, „ thay cls 
tulate with her, 361 ſhe puts her: 
ſelf into their Hands, ibid. they 
conduct her to Edinburgh, ibid. 
ſhut her up in Loch levin 7 7 
ibi 

—— Confederates 1 Mur 
deſire Q. Elixabeth to be Une 
of the Differences in Scotland, 383 

againſt ' the E. of Nees, 
& c. See Grange 

Scots defeated by the Englifh, 27. 16. 
ceive an Aid from France, 42 en- 
ter England, 204 diſcontented at 
Q. Mary's Marriage wita Darnly, 
320 and with Bothwell, 

Scots and Carrs ravage the. Borders of 
England, with what view, 427 
their Lands ee by the Engliſh 
Arms, 431 

Seaton (Lord) goes from the Stares 
of Scotland to the D. of Alva, 427 
returns to Scotland, 477 forced by 
bad Weather into Harwich, ibid. 
travels to Scetland, but leaves his 
Papers behind him, | ibid. 

Sebaſtian (Don) prevails upon Seukely 
to go and aſlift him againſt the 
Moors, 503 lain, ibid. 


Sevre (de) the French Ambaſſador 


in England, endeavours to per- 
ſuade Q. Elixabeth to recall her 
1 out of Scotland, 269 pro- 
teſts ſhe had violated the Loy | 
Of Careau, 


Seymour (Edward ) E. of Bertford, 


ſent to give K. Edward notice of 
his Father's Death, and to bring 
him to London, 2 appointed one 
of the Executors and Regents of 
the Kingdom by K. Henry's Will, 3 
his Character, 6 is choſen Pro- 
tector, 11 made D. of Somerſet, 
12 appointed Lord Treaſurer and 
Earl. Marſhal, 13 Knights the King. 
ibid. n. his Ambition, 16 gets 
| himſelf appointed by Patent Re- 
gent of the Kingdom, and Gover- 
nour to the King, 17 
his Proceedings, ibid. becomes ab- 
ſolute Maſter of the Governments 
* is inclined to protect the Pro- 
| teſtants 


Remarks on 


—— TL” 
tue Council that there might be 2 
General Pardon granted the Rebels, 

63 gives out by his ſole Authority 

a General Pardon, ibid. which 


teſtants in Germany, 20 reſolves 
upon a War with Scotland, 24 
marches into Scotland, ibid. takes 


Broughty-Caſtle 25 writes to the 
Regent of Scotland, and offers him 
Peace, ibid. prepares to fight the 


Scots, 26 defeats them at the Bat- 
tle of Pinkey, 27 takes Leith, ib. 


bis Brother cabals againſt him, ibid. 


and 35 returns haſtily to England, 
ibid. the People applaud his Ac- 
tions, but the Nobles envy him, 
28 the Reformation was the ſole 
Object he had in view, 29, 48 is 
warranted by Patent to fit in Par- 
' liament on the Right Hand of the 


Throne. under the Cloth of State, | 


29 and to enjoy all the Honours 
and Privileges that any of the Un- 
cles of the Kings of England ever 
enjoyed, 30 his Brother endea- 
vours to ſupplant him, 36, 37, &c. 
ſets Spies about his Brother, 38 is 


uneaſy about the War with Scor- 


land, and tries to make a Truce 
with that Kingdom, 41 obtains a 
Patent to enlarge his Prerogatives, 
ibid. is blamed by the Zealous of 
the Reformed Party, 48 his Bro- 


ther continues his Practices againſt 
him, 49 he is highly cenſured for 
cauſing him to be beheaded, 52 


takes the poor People's part againſt 


the Nobles, 56 cauſes a Park at 
Hampton-Court to be diſparked, ib. 
appoints Commiſſioners to examine 


whether thoſe who bought the Ab- 


by- Lands kept Hoſpitality, ibid. 


tries in vain to redreſs the People's 
Grievances, 57 brings that Mat- 
ter before the Council, ibid. where 
he meets with great Oppoſition, 
ibid. ſets out a Proclamation a- 
gainſt all Incloſures, ibid. and grants 


the People a General Pardon, ibid. 


appoints Commiſſioners to hear 


and determine Cauſes about In- 


cloſures, ibid. neglects the De von- 
_ fire Inſurrection at firſt, 58 ſends 


the Lord Ruſſel againſt them, ibid. 


his Behaviour during the Inſur- 


rections in England, 62 moves in 


draws upon him the Hatred of the 
Nobles, ibid. demoliſhes Hading- 
ton, 64 is uneaſy at the War with 
France, ibid. thinks of reſtoring 


Boulogne to the French, 65 propoſes | 


it to the Council, ibid. ſeveral Re- 


ports are raiſed againſt him, 66 his 
Enemies ſeek an Occaſion of quar- 
relling with him, 68 he ſets his 


own Servants about the King, ibid. 
ſeveral of the Counſellors meet, to 
enter into ſome Reſolves againſt 


dim, ibid. he removes the King to 
Mindſor, and arms as many as he 
could get, ibid. upon his hearing 
that the City of London, &c. had 


forſaken him, his Heart fails him, 
69 every one turns his Back upon 


him, 70 he is declared unworthy 
of the Protectorſbip, ibid. the Ar- 


ticles of his Accuſation, 71 he is 


ſent to the Tower, 72 the Enemies 
of the Reformation glory in his 
Fall, ibid. Act of Attainder againſt 


him, with his Confeſſion, read in 


the Parliament, 76 four Lords and 


four Biſhops ſent to him to know 
the Truth of his Confeſſion, 76 is 
fined 2,0001. a Year of Land, with - 
the Forfeiture of all his Goods, exc. . 


ibid. caſts himſelf upon the King's 


Mercy, 77 he comes out of the 


Tower, and has bis Pardon, ibid. 
the King gives him a Place again 


in his Council, ibid endeavours to 
regain the Poſt he had formerly 
poſſeſſed, 89 the King ſtill ex. 
preſſed a great Efteem for him, ibid. 
the D. of Northumberland ſeeks 


coccaſion to deſtroy him, ibid. ruins 


him in the King's Favour, ibid. he 


gives his Enemies an Advantage a- 


gainſt him, go Reports are ſpread 


againſt him, eſpecially that he in» | 


tended to aſſaſſinate the D. of North= 


umberland, ib. the King conſents 
he ſhould be brought to his Trial, 
ibid. he is ſent to the Tower, "ak | 


88 etefic re crate” 
nn the Witneſſes. againſt 
ee not; confronted, ibid. their 
„ Depofiripns, iSi, is brought to his 
Fer id. the Articles of his Ac- 
6 able e is acq uitted of 
Ws Trcafon, but found ilty 97 Felony, 
„ 83 asks Pardon 8 D. ot Nor- 
8 Abumberland, &c. 94 the People 
. Dont at his being acquitted, of Trea- 
lion, bid. the King 2 him 
4 © .igvilty, ibid. he figns an Order for 
3 bebeading, g his Speech on the 
its Scaffold, itid. is forced to ſtop 
8 P an. extraordinary. Noiſe, ibid. . Prays 
for the. Ki Cc. 96 beheaded, 
id. his racer, ibig.. 


the Peo- 


3 45 mor. (Sir Thomas) one of the Privy- 
Council, 4 his Character, 10 cre- 
ated Lord Sudley, > - 
Admiral of England, 14 cabals a- 
" Ppainſt his Brother the Protector, 27, 
35 makes his Addrefles to the Prin- 


"Ties privately Catharine Parr, the 
© Queen Dowager, 35 Keeps his Mar- 
Fiage private, 36 procures a Leiter 
from the King recommending him 
to her for a'Husband, 157. declares 


f * of ſupplanting his Brother, 161d. 
| = ins zhe Ning's Servants, and makes 
hem Preſents, ibid. makes bis 
i Hurt to the King, and furniſhes 
* feb - him with Money, ibid. denies all 


hs LS deals bis Money to ſeveral Per- 
on, 37 gets a new and more 
q 4 > Ample Patent for the Office of Lord 
3 High Admiral, bid. gains ſome of 
the Privy-Counſellors,” and 5 2 
Lords, cr. to his Side, 7 

. eier rhe King to- confer on 

tie Officeof Governour of his — 
ſon id., gets him to write a Meſ - 
* - + fage te the Houſe of Commons a- 
- I 2 5 © bout bat, ibid.” which he was to 
. carry bümſelf, but is prevented, 38 
. 
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lation, 92 he denies the treaſon- 


dip 3 Handkerchiefs in his 
made High- 


ceſs Elizabeth, ibid. and 49 mar- 
bis Marriage, ibid. "forms the Pro- 


n 4 haughty manner to bis Brother, 
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Southampton, P roſe of er ecking that. 
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1 en him, 


Protector 1 5 E 
8 forms a D > 
8 . the 0 
ibid. © 
the Goverameor, an 1 
Tower, 59 ones ap. 25 


b to receive 'Depofitions againſt- * 
m, ibid. his Acc fat. jon drawn 
up, ibid. he refeſcs to Anſ wer, 
and demands an open "Tryal, ibid. 1 
which is denied him, 50, 51 bis 
Accuſation 18. brought before the No 7 


Parliament, 51... fome Members ! 1 
the Parliament are ſent to take his © 4 
"Anſwers, ibid. he 1 18 attainted, 50. 232 
and beheaded, -- „„ 5 
Seymour ( Edward) deft Son of the B. 2 


of Somerſet, created E. of Hertſord, 

231 marries Catharine Grey 2 1 
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